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Introduction 


Lucy Maud Montgomery wrote many stories. I learned of these 
ones through my participation in recording public domain 
audiobooks for LibriVox. Maria Therese found and suggested that 
we read Montgomery's uncollected short stories listed on a site 
called Faded Pages, which collects works available in the Canadian 
public domain. Their collection was typeset by Distributed 
Proofreaders Canada, which obtained scans from the Lucy Maud 
Montgomery Institute's KindredSpaces collection. 

Not all of the writings there were available to us, because 
LibriVox works under a deliberately over-cautious and strict 
interpretation of American copyright law. In general, we are not 
allowed to consult the renewal records; that work must be left to 
groups like Project Gutenberg. Nonetheless, there was enough 
content there that we created a collaborative audiobook with 87 
stories, spanning 1896 to 1924. You can listen to it right now, via 
the LibriVox website or (as I prefer) the Internet Archive, under 
the vanilla title Uncollected Short Stories of L.M. Montgomery. I 
read "A Platonic Experiment" (1904), "The Story of a Love" (1911), 
and "Uncle Chatterton's Gingerbread" (1912). 

One afternoon, trapped at home during the COVID-19 crisis, I 
had the urge to collect these stories into an actual volume, for the 
benefit of any other Montgomery completionists who prefer 
physical books. It successfully killed some time, and I think it came 
out well. 

Much of my other work involves advocacy for plagiarism and 
less restrictive copyright laws, so it felt natural to include those 
themes in this. Montgomery very frequently reused and 
repackaged her old stories in new works, in ways that would be 
considered (ridiculously) "self-plagiarism" today. Yes, Anne Shirley 
does appear in one of her stories collected here, "Wedding At 
Poplar Point". However, this material will not be new to people 
who have read Anne of Windy Poplars because was adapted from 
that novel that remains copyrighted. "Wedding At Poplar Point" 
was published separately as a short story—it was even explicitly 
copyrighted separately under the United States system—and the 
United States copyright on it was not renewed, so it entered the 
public domain. I think it's wonderful. 



Everyone should be making the most of what's already out 
there, including their own past works. In this way. her writing is 
an eternal inspiration. At the end of this volume is a new 
plagiarism composed by me, in tribute to this master storyteller. I 
invite you to do the same. 

This work is released under the CCO license, meaning I 
disclaim any copyright to any portion of it and you are free to do 
with it as you please. If you enjoyed it, found it useful, or just have 
some spare cash lying around that you would like to share, 
consider donating to my Venmo: @Mike-Overby. 



Lucy Maud Montgomery's Expired 
_ Copyrights _ 

As of 2020, everything published in or before 1924 is in the 
United States public domain. I have not limited myself to those 
works. I am very opinionated when it comes to copyright law, and 
so the inclusion of these works is something of a political 
statement. If you are not interested in copyright law, and would 
prefer to just enjoy the stories, then I wish you nothing but the 
best because that is how the world should be. Copyright should not 
stand in the way of people creating good things out of what has 
come before. A law that would prevent people from reviving things 
they love for new audiences is a bad law. 

I was going to be extra and include a complete explanation of 
why these stories are public domain in the United States, but I 
ended up not wanting to write it all out. So, for the benefit of those 
who aren't as interested in this preliminary subject, I offer the 
short version followed by some important technicalities. 

At the time of Montgomery's death, Canadian copyright was 
based on the year she died in; she died a long time ago, so her 
works entered the Canadian public domain in 1993. In 
Montgomery's day. United States copyright expired if it was 
renewed in the 28 th year after publication. The vast majority of her 
work entered the public domain at the end of those 28 th years 
because they were not renewed. Most of her work had entered the 
American public domain by the end of the 1960s. 

Additionally, on the more technical side, it's possible that 
several of these works were never restricted by American 
copyright law at all. The American system used to reguire certain 
formalities to opt-in to the system. The "manufacturing clause" of 
the International Copyright Act of 1891 reguired that copies of the 
work had to actually be manufactured within the United States for 
the work to receive a copyright. Most of Montgomery's pieces 
were published in Canadian magazines targeting Canadians. They 
had no business publishing in the United States, no material 
interest in a United States copyright, and would not have printed 
in the United States or deposited copies. Only a small few of 
Montgomery's works were ever even registered at all when that 
was also reguired to receive a copyright. Some pieces published in 



the Delineator were registered and renewed, likely because that 
magazine was published in New York. 

However, copyright laws in the United States are not known 
for their clarity. If a court decided to read the old statutes in a 
hostile, copyright-maximalist way, it's possible they could 
determine a few of these works are restricted by copyrights. Not 
Montgomery's copyrights; those have expired if they were not 
renewed. The magazine's copyrights. Issues of magazines are 
collections of works restricted by copyright separately from the 
copyrights of the underlying works. If a current-day magazine 
printed a public domain poem, you would not (subject to Fair Use 
analysis) be able to reprint the part of the magazine that contained 
that poem simply because the poem was public domain. The 
Copyright Act of 1909 defined the separate copyright of a 
periodical like so, in Chapter 1 Section 3: 

"The copyright provided by this title shall protect all 
the copyrightable component parts of the work 
copyrighted, and all matter therein in which copyright is 
already subsisting, but without extending the duration or 
scope of such copyright. The copyright upon composite 
works or periodicals shall give to the proprietor thereof 
all the rights in respect thereto which he would have if 
each part were individually copyrighted under this title." 

Further, Chapter 1, Section 24 of the 1909 Act describes who 
is eligible to renew a copyright. It, also, is not the clearest section 
ever written, but the proprietor of a magazine is not listed as 
someone eligible to renew the copyright of an underlying work. 
They are mentioned separately, establishing that they can renew 
the copyright of their magazine. 

That in the case of any posthumous work or of any 
periodical, cyclopedic, or other composite work upon 
which the copyright was originally secured by the 
proprietor thereof, or of any work copyrighted by a 
corporate body (otherwise than as assignee or licensee 
of the individual author) or by an employer for whom 
such work is made for hire, the proprietor of such 
copyright shall be entitled to a renewal and extension of 
the copyright in such work for the further term of 
twenty-eight years when application for such renewal 
and extension shall have been made to the copyright 



office and duly registered therein within one year prior 
to the expiration of the original term of copyright . . . 

Is there a danger of being sued by these magazines for 
reprinting these works? Perhaps, especially if they actually did 
manage to have Lucy Maud Montgomery sign the copyright of the 
story away to them. The result of such a lawsuit would be far from 
certain because nobody observed the renewal process for the 
individual stories. 

There is even some case law on my side. In 2015, The Big 
Bang Theory used a song called "Soft Kitty", something the show's 
producers had the privilege to do because they have the legal 
resources of a mega-corporation of their side. The song appeared 
in a collection of works and the copyright of that collection was 
renewed, so the producers worked out a deal with the copyright 
holders of that collection. After the show made the song popular 
and valuable, the daughters of its composer sued the show over it, 
claiming they held the copyright. The lawsuit was dismissed in 
2017 because the judge determined, under Section 24, that the 
renewal of the collection did not renew the underlying copyright of 
the song. Therefore, the song had entered the public domain 
decades earlier. 

It is my belief that these works by Lucy Maud Montgomery are 
in the public domain by the same principle. It is my right to share 
them with you. 



Copyright Renewal Exists 

These works continue to be restricted by copyright in the 
United States as of 2020. 

• "Enter Emily" (1925) (Renewed in 1952) 1 

° Part of Emily of New Moon (1923). 

• "Too Few Cooks" (1925) (Renewed in 1952) 1 
° Part of Emily of New Moon (1923). 

° Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929). 

• "Night Watch" (1925) (Renewed in 1952) 1 

• "Her Dog Day" (1925) (Renewed in 1952) 1 

• Emily Climbs (1925) (Renewed in 1953) 2 

• "Magic for Marigold" (1926) (Renewed in 1953) 3 

° Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929). 

• "Lost, a Child's Laughter" (1926) (Renewed in 1953) 3 
° Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929). 

• "Bobbed Goldilocks" (1926) (Renewed in 1953) 3 

° Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929). 

• "Playmate" (1926) (Renewed in 1953) 3 

° Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929). 

• The Blue Castle (1926) (Renewed in 1954) 4 

• Emily's Quest (1927) (Renewed in 1955) 5 

• Magic for Marigold (1929) (Renewed in 1957) 6 

• A Tangled Web (1931) (Renewed in 1958) 7 

• Pat of Silver Bush (1933) (Renewed in I960) 8 

• Mistress Pat (1935) (Renewed in 1963) 9 

• Anne of Windy Poplars (1936) (Renewed in 1963) 9 

• Jane of Lantern Hill (1937) (Renewed in 1965) 10 

• Anne of Ingleside (1939) (Renewed in 1967) 11 


1 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 6, Pt. 1, No. 2): Pamphlets, Serials, Periodicals, Jul-Dec 1952, 
1143-4. 

2 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 7, Pt. 1A, No. 1): Books, Jan-Jun 1953, p. 334. 

3 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 7, Pt. 1, No. 2): Books and Pamphlets, Jul-Dec 1953, p. 745. 

4 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 8, Pt. 1. No. 1): Books and Pamphlets Jan-Jun 1954, p. 714. 

5 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 9, Pt. 1, No. 1): Books and Pamphlets Jan-Jun 1955, p. 717. 

6 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 11, Pt. 1, No. 1): Books and Pamphlets, Jan-Jun 1957, p. 730. 

7 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 12, Pt..l, No. 2): Books and Pamphlets, Jul-Dec 1958, p. 1630. 

8 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 14, Pt..l, No. 2): Books and Pamphlets, Jul-Dec 1960, p. 1790. 

9 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 17, Pt..l, No. 2): Books and Pamphlets, Jul-Dec 1963, p. 2208. 

10 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 19, Pt..l, No. 1): Books and Pamphlets, Jan-Jun 1965, p. 1081. 

11 Catalog of Copyright Entries (Vol. 21, Pt..l, No. 1): Books and Pamphlets, Jan-Jun 1967, p. 1185. 



Copyright Renewal Does NOT Exist 

I did not find evidence of any copyright renewal for works in 
the list of post-1924 works that follows. The Montgomery estate 
did not renew any American copyrights on these works that were 
published in magazines. Neither did the magazines themselves 
renew any American copyright. Therefore, I believe these works to 
be in the public domain. 

I focused on the material available online through Faded 
Pages, and was not trying to be exhaustive of her whole catalog 
because there's just so much of it. All of the works in this list are 
readily and legally available for free online, so I have only 
collected two sets of works in this volume. 

• Per the title, the public domain works have never before 
been collected in a broad volume dedicated to Lucy Maud 
Montgomery. 

° For example, "Charlotte's Quest" (1933) does appear in 
this volume despite its republication in a boutique 
collection called Akin to Anne: Tales of Other Orphans 
(1988). 

• Public domain portions of The Blythes Are Quoted (2009). 
This is its own section. 

Entries with numbers next to them have been collected before. 
Consult the Key that follows the list. 



Prose 


"Jim's House" ( People's Home Journal, July 1926) 1 
"One Clear Call" ( The Household Magazine, August 1928) 

° Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929)! Omitted from 
the 1953 renewal! 

"An Autobiographical Sketch" ( Ontario Library Review, 

February 1929) 2 

"It" ( Chatelaine, April 1929) 

° Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929)! Omitted from 
the 1957 renewal! 

"A House Divided Against Itself" ( Canadian Home Journal, 
Mar. 1930) 

° Adapted for A Tangled Web (1931)! 

"Some Fools and a Saint" {Family Herald and Weekly Star, 

1931 ) 3 

"The 'Teen-Age Girl" ( Chatelaine, March 1931) 2 
"A Question of Acguaintance" {MacLean's Magazine, 
October 1929) 

"An Open Letter From a Minister's Wife" ( Chatelaine, 
October 1931) 2 

"The Man Who Forgot" {Family Herals and Weekly Star, 
January 1932) 

"The Bride is Waiting" {The Canadian Magazine, April 1932) 
"An Afternoon with Mr. Jenkins" {Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, 1933) 2 

Courageous Women (with Marian Keith and M. B. McKinley, 

1934) 2 

° Whole book is in the public domain. She wrote the first 
three chapters. 

"From Out the Silence" {Family Herald, January 1934) 

"The Road to Yesterday" (1934): {Canadian Home Journal, 
January 1934) 3 

"The Closed Door" (1934): Family Herald, June 1934) 
"Tomorrow Comes" {Canadian Home Journal, July 1934) 1 
° Prototype of Jane of Lantern Hill !. 

"Is This My Anne?" (1932): {Chatelaine, January 1935) 2 
"Miss Curtis Comes" {Family Herald and Weekly Star, May 

1935) 

"The House" {Chatelaine, May 1935) 

"What Aunt Marcella Would Have Called It" 

{Family Herald and Weekly Star, June 1935) 




• "The House Party at Smoky Island (Weird Tales Magazine, 
August 1935) 

• "I Know a Secret" (1935): (Good Housekeeping, August 

1935) 

• "Wedding at Poplar Point" {Family Herald and Weekly Star, 
May 1936) 

° Adapted for Anne of Windy Poplars, chapters 15 and 16! 

• "Brother Beware" {Country Home, June 1936) 3 

• "I Have Come Home" (The Family Herald and Weekly Star, 
June 1936) 

• "The Use of Her Legs" {Canadian Home Journal, September 

1936) 1 

• "Here Comes the Bride" {Holland's: The Magazine of the 
South, March 1937) 3 

• "My Childhood in Canada" (The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, June 
1938) 

• "Janet's Rebellion" {Girl's Own Annual, December 1938) 1 

• "More Blessed to Give" {Girl's Own Paper, December 1939) 1 

Poetry 

• "An Old Face" The Literary Digest, October 23, 1927) 3 

• "The Haunted Room" {The Canadian Magazine, January 
1929) 3 

• "The New House" {Chatelaine, January 1932) 3 

• "Remembered" {Chatelaine", September 1933) 3 

• "Night" {The Canadian Magazine, January 1935) 3 

• "I Wish You" {Good Housekeeping, January 1936) 3 

Already Collected Key 

1. After Many Years: Twenty-one "Long-Lost" Stories By L. 
M. Montgomery (2016), Selected and Edited by Carolyn 
Strom Collins and Christy Woster. 

2. The L.M. Montgomery Reader, Volume 1: A Life in Print 
(2013) edited by Benjamin Lefebvre. 

3. The Road to Yesterday { 1974) and The Blythes Are Quoted 
(2009). These are not likely to be exactly the same as the 
versions of the stories published in those works, because 
Montgomery edited them to incorporate Anne more for her 
posthumous release. 




4. Faded, Yellowed, Tattered and Torn: Uncollected Works 
of Lucy Maud Montgomery (2017) edited by Distributed 
Proofreaders Canada. (Free) 



Unclear Publication Status 


Sadly, this volume's creation does not mean that everything 
Montgomery published is now collected in completionist volumes. I 
know of one short story called "The Deacon's Painkiller" that 
appeared in a boutique Montgomery collection: Among the 
Shadows: Tales from the Darker Side (1990), edited by Rea 
Wilmshurst. Wilmshurst likely received permission from the 
Montgomery estate, so she did not list any magazine as an original 
publication source. In the absence of that, I could not verify that it 
was in the United States public domain, however much it deserves 
to be. It's possible that that was the story's first printing ever, 
even. 


The first publication status is unclear for these works: 

• "The Deacon's Painkiller" (Unknown date) 

° Among the Shadows: Tales from the Darker Side (1990), 
edited by Rea Wilmshurst. 

• "The Mirror" (1931) 

° After Many Years: Twenty-one "Long-Lost" Stories By L. 
M. Montgomery (2016), edited by Carolyn Strom Collins 
and Christy Woster. 

• "Where There is a Will There is a Way" (1934) 

° Against the Odds: Tales of Achievement (1993), edited 
by Rea Wilmshurst. 


And those are just the ones I was able to find copies of online. 
There are more trapped in old newspapers, which may or may not 
have found their ways into archives, which may or may not be for- 
profit. Unfortunately, this book did not have a budget with which 
to acquire them. You can find a more complete (albeit out-of-date) 
list of all of Lucy Maud Montgomery's writings in Lucy Maud 
Montgomery: A Preliminary Bibliography (1986), compiled by Ruth 
Weber Russell. 



Lucy Maud Montgomery 


Miss Marrietta's Jersey (1899) 

It was ten o'clock on a hot July morning, and Miss Marietta 
was helping Cordely shell the peas for dinner on the back veranda, 
which was always cool and pleasant, shaded as it was by Virginia 
creepers and sibilant poplars. 

Miss Marietta, whose morning work was not done, was not 
dressed for the day. She had on her lilac wrapper, and her front 
hair was in curl papers. An ample white apron was tied around her 
trim waist and floated off in long, crisp streamers behind. 

She was fair and forty, and could afford to admit it since she 
looked all of five years younger. Her round, plump face was 
flushed pinkly with the heat; she swayed easily back and forth in 
her rocker, holding the pan of peas in her lap, and running her fat, 
white fingers deftly up the green pods as she talked to Cordely. 

Cordely was Miss Marietta's cousin and "stayed" with her. She 
was paid wages for so doing, but nobody ever thought of her as 
"hired help." She was much higher up in the social scale than that. 

She was a thin, snapping, black-eyed woman, with angular 
elbows and nerves, and she shelled four peas to Miss Marietta's 
deliberate one. But then Miss Marietta took things easy, and 
Cordely never did. It wasn't her way. 

"My, it's dreadfully warm, isn't it?" said Miss Marietta, making 
an ineffectual attempt to fan herself with a pea-pod. "I'm glad 
Hiram has decided not to begin haymaking until next week. I'm 
sure I shouldn't feel like cooking for a lot of men in such weather. 

"And I do hope Mr. Randall will come this afternoon and see 
about buying that Jersey cow. I shall never feel easy in my mind 
until she's safely off the place," she concluded. 

"I guess Nathaniel Griffith won't either," said Cordely, giving 
her chair a vicious hitch around. "I wonder if he's got over that 
last tantrum by now." 


The Household, July 1899. 

Adapted into Chapter 2 of Anne of Avonlea (1909). 

1 



Uncollected 


"My, but wasn't he mad! He knows your cow is ever so much 
better than his, for all they look so exactly alike, and that helps to 
rile him up." 

"Well, it was very aggravating to find her in his best clover 
hay, I've no doubt," said Miss Marietta, soothingly. "I'm sure I 
shouldn't like to find his Jersey in my hay. But I must say I 
wouldn't get into such a ridiculous fluster as he did for all. And— 
oh, goodness me, Cordely! Look there!" 

Miss Marietta pointed with a gasp across the yard. Cordely 
looked and saw. She sprang up, scattering peas and pods wildly 
over the clean veranda floor in her flight. 

"Goodness gracious. Marietta! That cow has been in again. 
However could she have jumped out? And he's mad clear 
through." 

Scuttling through the yard gate at a lively rate was a demure 
little Jersey cow, and behind her came Miss Marietta's next-door 
neighbor, Mr. Nathaniel Griffith, very red and puffing and angry as 
he bounced up the veranda steps and faced the two women. 

"Now, see here. Miss Hunter," he spluttered, "this isn't going 
to do—I don't intend to put up with it. This is the third time, 
ma'am. I've found that Jersey cow of yours in my clover hay. Think 
of that! I warned you last time. Now, ma'am, what do you mean by 
letting her in again?" 

Mr. Griffith stopped, perforce, for want of breath. Miss 
Marietta rose in distress. 

"Dear me, Mr. Griffith! I'd no idea that cow was in again. I 
don't know how she got out, I'm sure. I'm very sorry—" 

"Sorry, ma'am! Sorry isn't going to help matters any. You'd 
better go and look at the havoc that animal has made in my hay— 
trampled it from centre to circumference. It isn't to be endured—I 
won't endure it! 

"Oh, you needn't scowl at me back there. Miss Cordely Hunter. 
I'm talking to Miss Marietta. I'm a patient man, Miss Hunter." 

" Very! " Cordely could not have helped saying it to save her 
life, any more than she could have kept the sarcastic inflection out 
of it when she did say it. "Only your patience will be the cause of 


2 



Lucy Maud Montgomery 


your bursting a blood-vessel yet, if you go on in such a fashion a 
hot day like this. If / was a man, Nathaniel Griffith, I would try to 
have a little common sense." 

"Hush, Cordely," said Miss Marietta, with dignity. 

"Mr. Griffith, I regret very much that my cow has been so 
much trouble to you. Perhaps if you had kept your fences in better 
order she might not have been. They are not very good, I notice." 

"My fences are all right," snapped Mr. Griffith. "There weren't 
ever the fences built that would keep a demon of a cow like that 
out. Much a pair of old maids know about fences, or farming 
either." 

Miss Marietta carefully set her pan of peas on a bench and 
stood up, the better to overwhelm Mr. Griffith. Her mild blue eyes 
were sparkling dangerously, and her cheeks were very red. 

"I may be an old maid, Mr. Griffith," she said, with calm 
distinctness, "I've no doubt that I am; but it isn't because I've 
never had the chance to be anything else, and there are people not 
one hundred miles from here who know it, too." 

Mr. Griffith grew pink all over his shiny little face to the very 
top of his bald head. He stepped backward awkwardly and fanned 
himself with his hat. 

Miss Marietta was mistress of the situation after that last 
effective shot, and she knew it. Cordely could not repress a little 
chuckle of triumph as she watched him down the steps and across 
the yard. 

When he passed out of sight up the lane, Miss Marietta sat 
down again with a sigh. 

"Dear me, Cordely, how very unpleasant! And me to be caught 
in my wrapper and curl papers, too! We must certainly do 
something with that cow. It is guite unbearable. What a dreadful 
temper Mr. Griffith was in! and he has tramped those peas you 
spilled right into the floor." 

"The old monster! I'd have liked to pitch the whole panful at 
his head," returned Cordely, vindictively. "Why didn't you fly at 
him? I'd have done it if I'd been in your place." 
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“Dear me, Cordely, what good would that have done? I've no 
doubt it was very trying to find that cow in his hay again. Of 
course, he need not have been guite so ridiculous." 

"He can't and won't ever forgive you for refusing to marry 
him," said Cordely. "That's what's rankling in his mind—not Jersey 
cows or hay either. Didn't he get red, though? How many times did 
you refuse him. Marietta?" 

"Twice," said Miss Marietta, with apparent satisfaction, "and 
the last time pretty decided, too. It doesn't become him to be 
casting up to me that I'm an old maid. He is an old bachelor 
because nobody would have him. 

"I suppose it's no wonder the poor man flies into tempers. I 
should think it would spoil any one's temper to have to put up with 
a housekeeper like Mercy Fisher. I don't suppose the poor soul has 
a decent meal from one end of the year to the other." 

"If you'd fly into a temper, too," said Cordely, who could not 
forgive Miss Marietta's easy-going ways, "when he comes here 
blustering about his hay, it would settle him." 

"Law, I feel better now than if I had," laughed Miss Marietta. 
"You're too peppery, Cordely. Mr. Griffith does not mean half he 
says. You may be sure he's sorry for it already. He's always been 
so from a boy. But I shall certainly sell that cow. She's no milker 
and I don't like fracases like this. Dear me, I feel guite upset, and 
what a dreadful state this veranda floor is in." 

The thunderstorm that came up at noon and drenched 
everything well did not last long, and at two o'clock Miss Marietta 
and her handmaid were dressed for driving, and the carriage was 
at the door. 

Miss Marietta had harnessed the horse, her hired man being 
away; and, moreover, she had shut the recalcitrant Jersey up in the 
milking pen. 

"She can't possibly get out of that unless she tears the fence 
down," she reflected, complacently, as she tied up the gate. "She 
looks pretty guiet now. I dare say she's sickened herself on that 
clover hay. I'm sure I wish I'd never been persuaded into buying 
her. 
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"A woman is apt to make mistakes in judgment when it comes 
to farming, after all, though I'd never admit it to Nathaniel 
Griffith." 

And Miss Marietta sighed as she looked over the trim, well- 
ordered fields of her neighbor to the right; perhaps it was on 
account of the shortcomings of Jersey cows with jumping 
proclivities; or it may have been because she discovered that she 
had slightly draggled the skirt of her new chocolate print in 
crossing the yard; or it might have been for neither of these 
reasons. 

"I do hope that cow will behave herself while we're away," said 
Miss Marietta, as they drove out of the gate. 

It was four o'clock when they got back with a wagon full of 
parcels. As they drove up the lane, Cordely uttered a shrill 
exclamation. Miss Marietta, absorbed in a mental calculation 
regarding the day's expenditure, looked dreamily in the direction 
of Cordely's extended finger. 

Before them on the right extended Mr. Griffith's broad field of 
clover hay, wet and odorous and luxuriant; and there, standing 
sguarely in the middle of it, up to her broad sides in sweetness, 
and blinking calmly at them over the intervening blossoms, stood 
the Jersey cow. 

Miss Marietta dropped the reins, and stood up with a curious 
tightening of the lips. She climbed nimbly down over the wheels, 
whisked across the road, and over the fence before Cordely could 
recover her powers of speech. 

"Goodness gracious. Marietta, come back," screamed the 
latter. "You'll ruin your dress in that wet hay—ruin it, do you hear? 
She doesn't hear me. The woman's gone crazy, I do believe. She'll 
never get that cow out by herself. I must go and help her, of 
course." 

Miss Marietta was charging through the thick hay like a mad 
thing. Cordely hopped briskly down, tied the horse securely to a 
post, turned her neat plaid dress skirt over her shoulders, mounted 
the fence, and started in pursuit. 

Cordely could run faster than plump Miss Marietta, and 
conseguently overtook her before the latter had made much 
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headway. Behind them they left a trail that would break Mr. 
Griffith's heart when he should see it. 

"Law's sake. Marietta, hold on!" panted poor Cordely. "I'm 
clean out of breath and wet to the skin." 

"We—must—get—that cow—out—before—Mr. Griffith—sees 
her," gasped Miss Marietta. "I don't-care—if I'm—drowned—if we 
—can—only—do that." 

But the Jersey cow appeared to see no good reason for being 
hustled out of her luscious browsing ground. No sooner had the 
two breathless women got near her than she turned and bolted 
squarely for the opposite corner of the field. "Head her off," 
screamed Miss Marietta. "Run, Cordely, run." 

And Cordely ran. Miss Marietta tried to, and the wicked Jersey 
went around the field as if she were possessed. Privately, Cordely 
thought she was. It was fully ten minutes before they got the cow 
headed off in a corner, and drove her out of a gap and down the 
lane into their own yard just as a buggy turned in that direction. 

Miss Marietta did not often lose her temper, but at this critical 
moment she felt decidedly cross. Her dress was ruined, and she 
was in a terrible heat. Cordely, being thinner, had suffered less, 
but she slammed the gate behind her with a vicious emphasis. 

"There's Randall and his boy now," she said. "He's heaven-sent 
if ever a man was. If you don't sell him that cow straight off, 
Marietta, I'll give warning here and now. Land sakes! I won't get 
over this picnic all summer." 

Miss Marietta needed no urging. Her gentle nature was 
grievously disturbed. 

"Mr. Randall," she said, "if you've come for my cow you can 
have her at your own price. I'll give her away before I'll keep her 
another hour." 

In exactly twenty minutes Mr. Randall drove away, and 
following him went his son driving the Jersey cow. Miss Marietta 
counted the roll of bills in her hand complacently, and Cordely 
looked after the disappearing bossy with malevolent satisfaction. 

"I do hope we will have some peace of our lives now," she said. 

It was sunset before Miss Marietta recovered her equanimity. 
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"I guess I'll go out and begin milking/' she said to Cordely, 
who was folding up the next day's ironing at the table. 

"You needn't come until you've finished with the clothes. I feel 
flustered yet, I declare I do, but it's such a comfort to think that 
cow is out of the way." 

Five minutes latter Cordely wheeled about at sound of her own 
name to see Miss Marietta standing white and shaken in the 
doorway. She whirled across the room, and caught the latter's lilac 
arm. 


"Marietta Hunter, what's the matter! Are you going to take a 
turn? You look as if you'd seen a ghost." 

"So I have—or something worse," said Miss Marietta, with a 
hysterical little giggle, as she dropped into a chair. 

"Cordely Hunter, it was Nathaniel Griffith's cow that I sold to 
Robert Randall this afternoon. My own is out there in the milking 
pen yet." 

A lesser shock would have rattled Cordely's nerves completely, 
but this was so great that it left her perfectly calm. 

"Marietta Hunter! Are you dreaming?" 

"Go and look for yourself, if you don't believe me," said Miss 
Marietta, tragically. 

Cordely needed no second bidding. She shot out over the 
veranda, and flew across the yard to the gate of the milking pen. 
There looking calmly out over the bars, and chewing the cud of 
placid reflection, stood Miss Marietta's Jersey cow, as she had 
stood, probably, ever since her incarceration therein. 

"I never did in all my life," gasped Cordely, stooping for the 
milking-pails that Miss Marietta had dropped. When she got back 
to the house she found the kitchen deserted, and charged into 
Miss Marietta's bedroom where she found the latter putting on her 
best dress with nervous haste. 

"Land sakes, Marietta, this is a nice scrape to be in! What are 
you going to do?" she asked. 

"Go up to Mr. Griffith's and explain, of course; that is, unless 
you'd like to go in my place, Cordely." 
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"Heaven forbid!" said Cordely, devoutly, as she dropped limply 
into a chair. "I'd rather face a lion. I never did hear of such a piece 
of work. Mad isn't any word for what Nathaniel Griffith will be. I 
wonder you ain't scared to death. Marietta." 

"Well, I almost am," returned Miss Marietta, tremulously, "but 
then you see, Cordely, it has to be done, if it's ever so humiliating. 

I suppose he'll say again that it's just what one would expect an 
old maid to do. 

"There's no getting his cow back, for Randall said he meant to 
take her right down to Larksville and ship her on the 5.30 train. I 
shall offer him the money or my cow in her place, whichever he 
likes—and my cow is better than his, if she does jump. Oh, dear, 
my crimps all came out in that hurry-skurry this afternoon, and I 
look like a fright." 

Miss Marietta started off bravely enough. Cordely watched her 
out of sight, and then picked up the milking-pails again. "Laws me, 
won't there be a scene," she sniffed. 

Mr. Nathaniel Griffith was smoking a pipe on his front 
verandah and enjoying the view, while his housekeeper was 
milking. Mr. Griffith never dared to smoke a pipe inside his own 
house. 

A henpecked husband is to be pitied, but a henpecked 
bachelor is the most forlorn creature on earth. 

"Goodness me!" said Mr. Griffith, removing his pipe and 
jumping to his feet as he caught sight of Miss Marietta skimming 
up the lane. "If there ain't Marietta Hunter coming here as sure as 
a gun. She must want to see Mercy for something. I'm blessed if I 
want to face her after the fool I made of myself down there about 
that cow, darn her; but it won't never do to run, with Mercy 'way 
down in the yard, and she's seen me, anyhow." 

Mr. Griffith did not run, but manfully stood his ground, though 
he got pinker and pinker until, when Miss Marietta sailed up the 
steps, he was crimson from chin to crown. 

But Miss Marietta, in her own confusion, failed to notice this. 

"Oh, Mr. Griffith," she said, desperately, without wasting time 
on preliminaries, "I've—I've—something dreadful to tell you." 
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"Bless my soul, ma'am," exclaimed Mr. Griffith, "sit down, 
ma'am—do sit down. Has that cow of yours got into my hay again? 
but it's no difference—no difference at all, ma'am—if she has. I 
was too hasty to-day, ma'am—far too hasty." 

"Oh, it's worse than that," said poor Miss Marietta, taking no 
notice of the rustic seat Mr. Griffith pushed nervously towards her. 
"I—don't know how to tell you. I shut my cow up after you brought 
her home, and Cordely and I went over to Larksville after dinner, 
and when we came back we saw a Jersey cow in the hay again, and 
we chased her out, and Mr. Randall came along just then and I was 
so exasperated I sold her to him on the spot, and he took her away. 
And to-night when I went out to milk, there was my cow in the pen 
—and it was yours I had sold, Mr. Griffith." 

And the revelation being over, Miss Marietta sat down on the 
rustic chair with a distinct sob. 

"Bless my soul!" said Mr. Griffith. "What an extraordinary 
thing. Don't cry, ma'am, I beg of you. It's no difference at all— 
nothing to disturb yourself over, ma'am. There now, don't cry, my 
dear." 

He stepped over and patted her shoulder nervously. Miss 
Marietta wiped her eyes. 

"It's very good of you to say so, Mr. Griffith," she sobbed. "I do 
feel so dreadfully about it. Your cow is a hundred miles away by 
now, but I've brought the money over, or you can have my Jersey if 
you'd rather. She's a very good cow. I can't begin to tell you how 
sorry I am." 

"No need to be sorry at all, ma'am," said Mr. Griffith, gently, 
still patting Miss Marietta's arm. "It was an accident, ma'am. One 
cow's the same to me as another. I'll take yours in her place, since 
you want to get rid of her. Now, don't think another thing about it. 
Bless me. I'd rather lose every cow I've got, than have your 
feelings harrowed up so, my dear." 

Miss Marietta colored a little, and stood up. "I'm much obliged 
to you, Mr. Griffith. Hiram will drive the cow over in the morning. I 
guess I must be going now, Cordely is milking all alone." 

Mr. Griffith fidgeted down two steps, and up again. 
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"No hurry, ma'am. Mercy will be in in a minute or two. Sit 
down again, won't you, and have a neighborly chat. It's—it's 
lonesome here by spells." 

Miss Marietta sat down again. It would be very uncivil to 
refuse under the circumstances. Mr. Griffith had been so nice 
about the cow; and it must be rather lonesome for a man to be 
there all the time with no company but a cross old housekeeper. 
He looked neglected. She felt sorry for him. 

Cordely had almost made up her mind to start out and see if 
Mr. Griffith had murdered Marietta, when she saw two figures 
coming up the lane in the moonlight. 

"There she is now," said Cordely, peering out of the kitchen 
window in relief. "What on earth kept her so long? And old 
Griffith's with her, or my name isn't Cordelia Hunter! What can be 
going to happen?" 

Miss Marietta and Mr. Griffith stood and talked at the gate for 
nearly half an hour, until Cordely thought they must both be 
demented. When Miss Marietta finally came in, with a very high 
color in her face, she found Cordely sitting blankly on a chair. 

"Marietta Hunter," said Cordely, solemnly, "did I or did I not 
see Nathaniel Griffith kiss you out there at the gate?" 

"I dare say you did," was the calm response, "especially if you 
happened to be peeking out of the window. We're—we're going to 
be—married." 

"Well, I never did!" Cordely was overwhelmed. "Marietta 
Hunter, I've heard you say a dozen times, if you've said it once, 
that you wouldn't marry Nathaniel Griffith if he were the last man 
left alive on earth; and after your refusing him twice!" 

"The third time's generally lucky, I've noticed," said Miss 
Marietta, loosening her bonnet strings, composedly. "Dear me 
what a day this has been! If you could see the state that poor 
man's house is in, you'd think it time somebody took pity on him; 
and it's a woman's privilege to change her mind, you know. To be 
sure, I might never have changed mine if it hadn't been for that 
blessed Jersey. What could you do, Cordelia Hunter? You couldn't 
say 'no' to a man when he'd just forgiven you so beautifully for 
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selling his prize cow. / couldn't anyway, and I don't know that I am 
sorry, either." 
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The Knuckling Down of Mrs. Gamble 

( 1900 ) 


Mrs. Gamble was knitting by the west window of the kitchen. 

It was already quite dark in the big, spotless room, for the kitchen 
of the Gamble farmhouse was on the north side, and was 
shadowed west and north by a grove of firs. 

Outside it was a chill, colorless November dusk; overhead the 
gray sky was faintly flushed with a transient pink, and lower down, 
between the dark boughs of the firs and far away over the dull 
hills, Mrs. Gamble could see the sullen, crimson bars of an autumn 
sunset. The cherry tree at the corner of the house was tossing its 
bare boughs weirdly, and shriveled brown leaves went scurrying 
up and down the garden in uncanny dances before the breath of 
viewless winds. 

Mrs. Gamble dropped her knitting on her lap and leaned 
forward to look out of the window, through the firs, to that red 
glow of fading sunset. She was a tall, stout woman of perhaps 
sixty, for there were many gray threads in the smooth, thick waves 
of somewhat coarse auburn hair that framed her strong-featured 
face. Amelia Gamble had never used spectacles in her life, and her 
light gray eyes were as keen and penetrating as they had ever 
been, and a good deal harder. She drew her black shawl closer 
about her square shoulders and shivered a little. 

"It's dreadful cold and bleak out to-night," she said aloud. She 
had a habit of talking to herself, for she was a woman who hated to 
be alone, and was given to many devices for circumventing 
unwelcome solitude. "I shouldn't wonder if we had snow before 
morning. It would be a relief to see those long, bare hills covered 
over. I hope it won't rain, anyhow. I hate fall rains. I wish James 
was home, or that some one would drop in for company. It makes 
me feel nervous, someway, to be alone in this big house. I must be 
getting old and silly when I get such notions in my head!" 

She went and poked up the fire. She would have some cheerful 
light anyhow. Amelia Gamble had been brought up to consider it 
shameful waste to light a candle before it was absolutely dark, and 
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she had never departed from the traditions of her childhood. Then 
she went to the other window. It looked out on the long valley of 
the village, at the head of which the Gamble homestead stood on 
the hill. The main road wound through the valley, and here and 
there along the dun slopes early lights twinkled. Mrs. Gamble's 
cold eyes swept down the length of the valley, and then fell on a 
beshawled figure coming up the lane between the rows of bare 
sweetbrier bushes. 

"That's Lorilla Johnson," said Mrs. Gamble. "I'd know that 
wobbly walk o' hers anywhere. I dunno's I'm glad to see her, for 
all I've been wishing some one would step in. She's a gossip and a 
pry, and that tongue of hers is hung in the middle. It's gueer how 
some folks aren't happy unless they're forever poking their noses 
into something that don't concern them." 

She had been moving swiftly about during this monologue, 
pushing chairs into place and lighting a lamp. When Lorilla's 
sharp, imperative little rat-a-tat came at the door Mrs. Gamble 
opened it, and bade her caller a semi-cordial good evening. But 
Lorilla Johnson was not to be daunted by a cool reception. It was 
her maxim to make herself at home under all circumstances, and 
when she had laid off her hat and shawl, and ensconced herself 
comfortably in the rocker, she produced from her satchel a long, 
gray, woolen sock, and began to knit, her tongue keeping time to 
the click of the needles. She was a thin woman, with a long, 
colorless face, and pale blue eyes, and had a disagreeable little 
laugh. Mrs. Gamble disliked her, and Lorilla knew it, but had her 
own way of taking revenge. 

"I knew James wouldn't be back till late," she said, "so I 
thought I'd run up and keep you company for an hour or so. Don't 
you find it rather lonesome here by spells?" 

"Not particularly," was the curt response. "There's too much 
to do for that. Fine ladies, with nothing to do, may find time to be 
lonesome, perhaps. I never could." 

Lorilla smiled and shifted her tactics. She understood Amelia 
Gamble. 

"That's so," she assented smoothly. "Fact is, it's a marvel to 
me how you ever manage to keep up with your work so well. It's a 
great thing to have your good health. Now me—I'm never well two 
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days at a time. I've a cough now. There's a good deal of sickness 
round the Center. Dr. Richardson is kept pretty busy, I guess. All 
the Dales are down with diphtheria." 

Lorilla stopped for breath, and Mrs. Gamble narrowed her lips 
down hardly as she stooped to pick a stray wisp of yarn from the 
yellow painted floor. 

"If there's anything going, the Dales will have it, I'll be 
bound," she said. "When they are well they go gadding around 
until they catch something. Where'd they get the diphtheria?" 

"Over Carleton way, they say. I s'pose you know Florrie has it 
too!" 


It was the most effective shot in Lorilla's locker, and her lead- 
colored eyes watched Mrs. Gamble keenly as it was fired. The 
result disappointed her. Mrs. Gamble started slightly, but showed 
no other sign of emotion. 

"Spencer's Florrie?" 

"Yes. Of course, I s'posed you knew; she took down with it 
Monday. Dr. Richardson says she's pretty bad. I guess Jessie is 
about worn out. Have you been to see them, Mrs. Gamble?" 

A braver woman than Lorilla Johnson might have quailed 
before the flash of Amelia Gamble's gray eyes. 

"You know as well as I do, Lorilly Johnson, that I've never been 
to see Jessie Gamble at any time, and don't ever expect to go. 

She's nothing more to me than any stranger, nor her husband 
either." 

"Mrs. Gamble! Your own son!" faltered Lorilla, deprecatingly. 

"He's been no son of mine ever since he married Jessie 
Greene. I gave him his choice between us, and he made it and 
must abide by it. I'm sorry to hear Florrie is ill, just as I'd be sorry 
for anybody's child. Is she dangerous, did you say?" 

"The doctor hasn't much hope of her, I believe. Spencer's just 
distracted, so they say, and Jessie, too. She's their only one, and 
they're just wrapped up in her. Like as not it's want of proper 
nursing is the trouble. Jessie isn't much of a hand in sickness, I 
suppose—never had any experience—and she can't get anyone. 
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People are scared, you know. Diphtheria isn't a thing to be trifled 
with." 


"Jessie Greene never had any faculty for managing, anyhow," 
said Mrs. Gamble, coldly. "There never was a Greene that had—or 
any constitution, either. Florrie was always a sickly child. Don't 
you find it chilly in that corner, Lordly? Move nearer the fire." 

Lorilla understood that Mrs. Gamble considered the discussion 
of Spencer Gamble's family troubles closed, and nothing more was 
said on the tabooed subject. When she finally went away Mrs. 
Gamble sped the parting guest without any regret. 

"I wish she'd stayed away," she muttered, "or held her tongue 
about Spencer's folks when she did come. I don't want to be told 
anything about them. Lordly Johnson is always trying to twit me 
underhand about that affair. Florrie Gamble isn't anything more to 
me than any other Lawton child. There's James now"—as her guick 
ear caught the rumble of wheels coming down the hard frozen 
lane. "I'm sure I'm glad. I don't know what has got into me to¬ 
night—I seem to get all of a tremble when I'm left alone." 

She had the supper table set for her husband by the time he 
came in, with his arms full of parcels, which he deposited silently 
on the dresser. James Gamble was a tad, stoop-shouldered old 
man, with dim, blinking eyes and long straggles of thin gray hair 
and whiskers. There was something meek and deprecating about 
his whole appearance. Lawton gossips said that James Gamble 
never dared to have an opinion of his own in the presence of his 
wife. 

Supper was a silent meal, neither of the two seeming disposed 
to talk. As Mrs. Gamble passed her husband his second cup of tea, 
he cleared his throat tentatively and stirred the tea with the air of 
a timid man who wants to say something. 

"Melie, did you hear that Spencer's Florrie was down with the 
diphthery?" he said, hesitatingly. "I heard it down at Shattuck this 
afternoon." 

"Yes, I heard it," answered Mrs. Gamble, coldly. "Lorilly 
Johnson was here this evening and said so." 

"Spencer was in at Morton's store while I was there," James 
Gamble faltered between nervous swallows of tea. "I heard him 
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telling Tom Keefe about Florrie. He said they hadn't much hopes of 
her. He seemed awful down-hearted over it." 

His wife made no reply. Her face was emotionless and her cold 
gray eyes gazed unblinkingly at the light. James Gamble moved his 
chair about restlessly. 

"They do say over Shattuck way—I heard Tom Keefe and Bob 
Sharp talking of it when they didn't know I was around—that 
Spencer and Jessie ain't very well off this winter. It took most all 
Spencer's wages to pay the doctor's bills for that sick spell of 
Jessie's in the summer. Well, it just amounted to this: they 
appeared to think that Spencer's folks didn't have enough to eat or 
enough to warm themselves with." 

"I suppose/' said Mrs. Gamble in a hard, dry voice, "if you 
heard that about any stranger you'd take them a load of stuff. I 
suppose you could do as much for Spencer's folks." 

"It ain't the same thing," said her husband, huskily, "and 
Spencer wouldn't take it if I did—you know that, Melie. He's too 
proud to take for charity what is his by right. He looked peaked 
and miserable enough himself, and he'd a bad cough too. It just 
seemed to rack him in pieces like." 

A sudden change swept over Amelia Gamble's face, guite 
marvelous in the transformation it wrought. The hard lines seemed 
to melt away, the mouth softened. A whole flood of repressed 
mother love glorified her cold gray eyes. She bent forward 
insistently. 

"Did you tell him to do anything for it?" she asked eagerly. 

"Did you recommend that emulsion Julius Hackett was taking?" 

"I wasn't speaking to him at all, Melie—you know that well 
enough. He never looked my way." 

"Spencer always took coughs so hard," said Mrs. Gamble 
anxiously, "and he never would take care of himself. I suppose he's 
run himself down slaving and slaving—and nothing but sickness to 
contend with." 

"Perhaps you might go down and see them to-morrow," 
suggested her husband timidly. "You'd do as much for a stranger, 
Melie." 
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"I don't doubt I would; but you've said yourself this isn't the 
same thing. Jessie Greene said once that she hoped neither you 
nor I would ever darken her door; and she can't complain that we 
have—or ever will," said his wife defiantly. 

"You don't know for sure whether she ever said such words or 
not, Melie. It might have been nothing but gossip. And if she did, I 
daresay she was provoked to it. You said enough about her; I 
daresay it all went to her ears." 

"It's lately you've begun to take her part," said Mrs. Gamble 
sarcastically. "/ wasn't the only one who said things, James 
Gamble." 

"I know you weren't, Melie," he said humbly. "Only I kind of 
think now—maybe we were foolish to raise such a row. Of course, I 
ain't saying I don't still think it was a big mistake for Spencer to 
marry a Greene, but when he did we might as well have made the 
best of it. This house is big enough for half a dozen families, 
goodness knows. We're left all alone in our old age and it's all 
because we were cantankerous with Spencer. We were too 
unreasonable, Melie." 

It was not often James Gamble dared to speak so plainly to his 
wife. He expected some biting sarcasm in reply but Mrs. Gamble 
made no response. 

Her husband lighted a candle, seated himself near the fire, and 
tried to read. She washed and put away the dishes, then sat down 
near him and gazed into the glowing fire. 

Was it true, she wondered uneasily, that Spencer and his wife 
were not so well off in the matter of food and fuel as were others? 

Her thoughts traveled remorselessly back over the past as she 
sat there. Spencer had been her only, idolized son. It had been for 
him that James Gamble and his wife had toiled and economized— 
that his inheritance of land and money might surpass any other in 
Lawton. Everything they had done was with an eye to Spencer's 
future benefit. When they had built the new house Mrs. Gamble 
had insisted that it should be large and handsome, so that when 
Spencer should bring there a wife he might bring her to no mean 
or narrowed home. And to think that after all he had married 
Jessie Greene! It was five years ago. James Gamble and his wife 
had opposed it bitterly. But Spencer Gamble was his mother's son. 
His obstinacy was fully egual to hers. When she had plainly given 
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him his choice between her and Jessie Greene he had not 
hesitated. 

James Gamble had been furious with the temper of a usually 
meek man, roused at last. He told his son that he would disown 
him if he married Jessie Greene; and Spencer Gamble had married 
her, taken her to a tiny house at Lawton Center, and between him 
and his parents fell a long and unbroken silence. 

He struggled along somehow and managed to make a living by 
hiring out in summer and doing odd jobs in winter. It was not what 
Spencer Gamble had been used to and he felt the difference 
keenly. 

Amelia Gamble's heart broke when her son went out from her 
roof to return no more, but she made no sign. Lawton people said 
she was the hardest woman they had ever known. She never even 
looked at Jessie or Spencer when she met them. This cold 
November evening, it was five months since she had seen her son 
—for after his marriage he had not even attended Lawton church. 
Instead he had gone with Jessie to the little Methodist church over 
at Shattuck, and this was another of the grievances of Mrs. 
Gamble, senior. 

There had never been a moment in all the five long, lonely 
years that her heart has not yearned secretly over him, although 
she never admitted it. Now, as she sat over the dying embers, she 
confessed to herself at last that she had been hard and unjust. As 
her husband said, it would have been wiser to have made the best 
of it. After all, poor as the Greenes were, nothing except her 
poverty and some disreputable relatives could have been urged 
against Jessie herself. She might have learned to love her for 
Spencer's sake. The house was big enough for them all. It would 
have been pleasant to have had Spencer's wife for company and 
Spencer's golden-haired little girl playing about the old place. 

And now little Florrie was dying and Spencer was ill. Mrs. 
Gamble wiped away some unaccustomed tears. The fire had gone 
out and the room was getting very cold. 

At the next morning's breakfast table Mrs. Gamble broke a 
long silence so abruptly that her husband started. 

"James, I'm going to walk down to the Center after breakfast 
and see Spencer's folks. I suppose if some of us have got to 
knuckle down it's my place to do it. Anyhow, I won't have much 
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peace of mind if I don't go. I daresay Jessie'll shut the door in my 
face." 

"I'm sure she won't do anything of the kind," said her husband 
eagerly, an expression of relief coming out strongly on his thin, 
pinched features. "She'll be glad enough to see you, no doubt. We 
ought to have done it long ago. Better take a basket along with 
you, Melie—maybe, if Jessie's had to wait on Florrie, all by herself, 
she'll have got behindhand with other things." 

It was a generous basket that Mrs. Gamble packed, albeit with 
a grim face. She kept that same grim face on as she walked down 
the valley road. Snow had come in the night, and was still falling 
softly. The plowed fields were stretches of snowy dimples, and the 
barn roofs were like sheets of marble. The spruces stood up along 
the road feathered over whitely, and every twig on the beeches 
was outlined in pearl. The far away hills loomed dimly through the 
misty veil of snowflakes. 

To Mrs. Gamble it seemed as if the very cows in the barnyards, 
blinking their mild eyes at her over the fences, with broad-rayed 
flakes clinging to their sides, knew her errand. The faces she saw 
looking at her from the windows seemed to wear significant 
smiles. A neighbor's hearty greeting seemed over-charged with 
sinister meaning. More than once she was on the point of turning 
back. Could it be possible that she, Amelia Gamble, was going to 
"knuckle down" to Jessie Greene—a Greene from Shattuck, at 
that? 

Yet she went steadily on till she found herself standing before 
the door of Spencer Gamble's tiny house at the Center. From the 
windows of a house opposite she saw Lorilla Johnson's pale, 
curious face peering out. In spite of herself, Mrs. Gamble smiled. 
Spurred on by the consciousness of being watched by Lorilla, she 
rapped sharply at Spencer's door—and then stepped back, with a 
vague impulse to run from the spot in spite of a dozen Lorillas. 

Spencer himself, hollow-eyed and unshaven, opened the door. 
Amazement, incredulity, and alarm, chased each other over his 
haggard face. He was too surprised to speak, and stood dumbly in 
the doorway. 

"Come, Spencer, ain't you going to ask me in?" said his 
mother, crisply. "I haven't walked all the way down here in the 
snow for nothing. How is Florrie—and Jessie?" 
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She brought the last word out with a choke. It broke the back 
of her pride, but it was a hard blow. Spencer stepped back 
embarrassed. 

"Of course—come in, mother. Jessie—Florrie—they're well— 
no, I mean—" Mrs. Gamble pushed past him and went in. There 
was nobody in the neglected kitchen. She stalked to the door of 
the little bedroom off it, and peered in grimly. 

Jessie Gamble, bending over her child's cot, started with 
dismay as she saw her mother-in-law. She looked thin and heart¬ 
broken. When Spencer Gamble had married her she had been the 
prettiest girl in Shattuck. Now, the color was all gone from her 
long cheeks, her soft, fairish-brown hair was falling loosely on her 
neck, and her large, wistful brown eyes were full of fear and 
sorrow. 

Something—pride, coldness, disappointment, or whatever it 
was—gave way in Mrs. Gamble's heart at that moment. She did not 
say anything, but she held out her arms, and the next moment the 
younger woman was sobbing in them. 

It was half an hour before Mrs. Gamble came out to the 
kitchen, which Spencer was clumsily trying to restore to order. 

She had her bonnet and shawl off, and was tying a big apron about 
her substantial waist. 

"Jessie's clean tuckered out, Spencer. She's gone to sleep in 
there, and I'm going to look after Florrie. I believe she'll pull 
through. Doctor Richardson don't know everything. I never had 
much opinion of him, anyway. If you haven't had time to do much 
cooking, you'll find something eatable in that basket, I dare say. I 
knew you'd be all sort of upset, so I brought it along. Then I want 
you to go home and tell father I won't be back to-day, and he must 
cook his own meals. You needn't be afraid to," she added, seeing 
the doubt on her son's face, "he'll be glad to see you again, 
Spencer." 

When the doctor came that night it was to find Florrie out of 
danger. 

"It's all owing to you, mother," said Jessie, humbly. "If you 
hadn't come to-day I believe Florrie would have died. I was so 
weak and sick myself I couldn't do right for her. I haven't been 
real strong since the summer." 
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A month later the house at the Center was locked up and the 
windows boarded over. Spencer Gamble and his wife and child had 
moved to the big house on the hill. 
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Half an Hour with Canadian Mothers 

( 1901 ) 


"Mother's Mending Basket" 

Now when the day's work is over and done 
Mother sits down by the door 
In the soft light of the low setting sun 
Turning her basketful o'er. 

So many worn little garments to mend. 

So many rents to repair— 

Who but a mother has patience to spend 
So much of time and of care? 

Wee Neddie's stockings are out at the knees— 
That is what marbles have done— 

Bobby, his jacket has torn on the trees 
Which he was climbing "for fun." 

Willie's new trousers, just worn once, and yet 
See, what a terrible tear! 

Will with contrition avows his regret, 

But "doesn't know how it got there." 

Kitty is out at the elbows and sleeves, 

Molly has tatters galore, 

Bess is in fringes and Baby Nell grieves 
Over holes in her new pinafore. 

Each one has something for mother to do. 
Deeming with consciences light, 

No matter what may be wrong or askew, 

"Mother will fix it all right." 

Swiftly the dear patient fingers must move. 
Swiftly the bright needle gleams, 

As she sits there at her labor of love 
Dreaming her motherly dreams. 

Smiling o'er memories happy and bright, 

Sighing o'er some that are sad, 


The Ladies' Journal, November 1901. 
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Mother will breathe o'er her basket to-night 

A prayer for each lassie and lad. 

The Children's Garden. 

"Come with me and see the children's garden," said a dear old 
lady, with lovely silvery puffs of hair and bright, dark eyes, to me 
once. 

I knew that all her own children were long ago grown up and 
scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and even further; but I 
also knew that she had many grandchildren who loved to spend 
the vacation days at the old homestead, and I went with her, 
expecting to see, perhaps, a little plot of ground, somewhat 
untidily cultivated by childish hands, with straggling beds of gay- 
hued annuals. 

So that when I really found myself in the garden I stared. 

"Is this it?" I said. 

Mrs. Adair nodded. 

"Don't dare to tell me you don't think it is a lovely place," she 
said. 


It was a lovely place. Had it been in front of the house one 
might have called it a lawn; but, being where it was, it was just a 
garden—a lovely, guaint, unworldly old garden, where trees and 
flowers and shrubs grew at their own sweet will in orderly 
confusion. 

Just inside the gate, which was arched over by twin lilac trees, 
were two huge clumps of tiger lilies, like gorgeously bedight 
sentinels on guard. All around the enclosure—which was about two 
acres in extent—ran a double row of trees of all kinds—apples, 
pears and plums, mixed up with white birches, branching willows, 
tall poplars and even a big pine in one corner. 

Trees were scattered here and there all over it, and between 
them ran winding paths, bordered by shrubs and old-fashioned 
perennials—peonies and hollyhocks, foxgloves and "bride's 
bouquet," sweet William and "bleeding hearts," and a score of 
others. 
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It was like no garden I had ever seen before—it was quite the 
sweetest and most delightful, with all the charm and distinction of 
really lovely old, old things. 

"It's a place one might dream of, or in," I said. "It has grown 

through the years-1 hate brand new things. But a children's 

garden!" 

Mrs. Adair smiled. 

"You expected something different, didn't you? But this is 
really my children's garden. Let us sit down and I will tell you 
about it." 

We found an old stone bench under a couple of big willows, 
where lilies of the valley crept about our feet, with their spikes of 
fragrant bells. 

"You are quite right in thinking this a garden that has grown," 
said Mrs. Adair. "Forty-eight years ago my little first-born son was 
laid in my arms, and his father said: 


" 'I've just bought the two-acre lot from Moore, wifie. We can 
have it for a garden, and I'll go out and stick a tree down in honor 
of the heir.' 

"You see that magnificent willow across from us? That was 
Frank's birth tree, and the beginning of our garden. It just went on 
from that. For every baby that came to us a new tree was planted 
here. That big apple tree over there is Lama's tree. The rowans on 
the slope are Allan's. The hedge of cherry trees on the west side 
were planted by his father on the day Rodney was born. Each of 
my ten children has a birth tree here. 

"Then, whenever, the anniversary of a birthday came round it 
was commemorated by a tree. Of course, some of the birthdays 
were in winter, and we had to wait until spring came to plant the 
tree, but it was always selected on the day itself. 

"As soon as the children grew old enough they did their own 
planting. Little Tom was only three years old when he toddled 
home from the woods with a pine sapling and put it in the corner 
there. It was a few inches high. Look at it now. 
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"Twice death came to our home and took one of our babies 
away. But we always remembered their birthdays just the same. 

"When the children, one by one, grew up and went away to 
school, we marked their vacation home-comings by some addition 
to our garden. When they married we did the same thing. And to 
this day, whenever they come back to visit the old home, they 
bring something for the garden in memory of their visit. Charles is 
a missionary in Japan, you know; he brought and set out those 
Japanese maples the last time he was home. 

"Many of them bring rare trees and shrubs now, and they are 
very beautiful; but I think I love best the old-fashioned things 
which my boys and girls planted and tended here long ago, when 
they were little lads and lasses in blouses and pinafores. 

"Nowadays the grandchildren have a share in it, too, and every 
vacation visit leaves its souvenir here. We have never tried to keep 
up any formal arrangement. It was an unwritten law that anyone 
who planted anything here should just stick it in where he pleased. 

"We fell into the habit of commemorating our children's 
successes in this way: For instance, when ten-year-old Teddy 
carried off the prize for general proficiency in his class he planted 
one of those clumps of tiger lilies at the gate, and, twelve years 
later, when he graduated from college, leader of his class, he came 
home and planted the other clump. 


"So you see, my dear, this old garden is just our family history, 
written out in a script of leaf and blossom. Everything in it has 
some treasured memory attached to it—sweet or sad or merry. 

"Edith planted these lilies of the valley here on the very first 
day she was able to come to the garden after a long and dangerous 
illness. Millicent planted the honeysuckle by the trellis on her 
graduation day, and that big white rose bush came from a little 
slip in Sara's wedding bouguet of bride roses. 

"Do you see that big circle of snowball trees over in the centre 
of the garden, with the two tall silver poplars behind them? My 
husband and I planted the poplars on our silver wedding day, and 
the children planted a snowball each. 
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"Next year we hope to have our golden wedding, and 
something more will be added to our garden. 

"Last year, when our eldest grandson came home with the 
soldier boys from South Africa he planted the 'Paardeberg tree'— 
you see it—that little maple sapling behind the poplars. The boys 
ran mostly to trees, you know, and the girls to flowers. When I 
come here all the past seems to live again for me. I wouldn't 
exchange this rambling old garden for the most beautiful lawn in 
the world, my dear." 

"I shouldn't think you would," I said. "Why, it's sacred! And 
the whole idea embodied in it is one of the most beautiful I've ever 
heard of." 
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"What to Teach Your Son" 

Teach him to be true to his word and his work. 

To respect religion for its own sake. 

To face all difficulties with courage and cheerfulness. 

To form no friendship that can bring him into degrading 
associations. 

To respect other people's convictions. 

To reverence womanhood. 

To live a clean life in thought and word, as well as in deed. 

Teach him that true manliness always commands success. 

That the best things in life are not those which can be bought 
with money. 

That to command he must first learn to obey. 

That there can be no compromise between honesty and 
dishonesty. 

That the virtues of punctuality and politeness are excellent 
things to cultivate. 

That a gentleman is just what the word implies—a man who is 
gentle in all his dealings with the opinions, feelings and 
weaknesses of other people. 

"What to Teach Your Daughter" 

Teach her to be true and honorable in all her relationships. 

To have a solid base for her life, to cultivate fixed habits and 
the strength of repose. 

To have high ideals and live up to them. 

To mean what she says and say only what it is right to mean. 

To think clearly and judge wisely. 

Teach her that the best part of all pleasures is sharing the 
enjoyment with somebody else. 

That work is always worthy when it is well done. 

That happiness is living in harmony with God and His laws. 

That the more she gives to her friends of her love, her 

confidence and her loyalty, the more she will receive from 
them in return. 

That everyone's life is a part of God's plan. 

That the finest manners are born of unselfishness and loving 
kindness. 
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That nobility of character and womanliness are not dependent 
on education, appearance or social station. 

That a woman should be proud of her womanhood and never 
desecrate it by aping mannishness. 
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One Mother's Opinions 

The "Little Mother/' who was serving, and the Schoolma'am, 
who was curled up in an armchair, were talking. The Schoolma'am 
always said she got many a hint from the "Little Mother" which 
helped her wonderfully in ruling her motley little subjects in the 
brown schoolhouse. 

Presently five-year-old Winnie ran in, bubbling over with 
excitement about an accident that had befallen her doll. The "Little 
Mother's" sewing had to be laid aside while she listened to 
Winnie's story, sympathized and comforted the little maid, and 
finally saw her run happily off to her play again. 

"How could you stop your work and listen to it all so 
interestedly, when you were in a hurry to finish your sewing?" 
asked the Schoolma'am. "I'm sure I wouldn't have had the 
patience." 

The "Little Mother" smiled. 


"I'm afraid I wouldn't have, either, always. But last summer I 
learned a lesson one day, when I was calling on Mrs. Clifford. You 
know her daughter, Edith Clifford, that bright, handsome girl, who 
is so clever and ambitious. Mrs. Clifford was talking to me about 
Edith. She said that Edith never confided in her—never talked to 
her of her plans and hopes, her failures and successes, as she did 
to her own girl friends, or as other girls did to their mothers. She 
said she felt completely shut out of her daughter's inner life. The 
tears were in her eyes as she spoke. I felt so sorry for her, and yet 
I couldn't help thinking she was greatly to blame herself for it, 
although I am sure she would have been much surprised had 
anyone told her so, for she has always been a most affectionate 
and self-sacrificing mother. But often when I was there, when 
Edith was a tiny girl, I have seen her come to her mother, just as 
Winnie came to me now, eager to tell some little incident or plan 
which seemed very trifling to a busy woman, but of great 
importance in the eyes of a child. Mrs. Clifford would push her 
away, sometimes impatiently, saying: 'Edith, dear, mother is too 
busy,' or 'There, there, I haven't time to bother now.' Edith's face 
would cloud over and she would go away with guivering lips. What 
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wonder if, after repeated repulses, the child came to think that 
none of her little interests mattered to her mother? She has grown 
up with that impression, and it can never be effaced. I thought of 
all this while Mrs. Clifford was speaking, and I made a compact 
with myself never to risk the loss of my child's confidence in like 
manner. I believe that if Winnie, when she comes to me in her 
small trials and triumphs now, always finds me ready to listen and 
sympathize or suggest, she will continue to do so when she grows 
into young girlhood." 

"You are right, 'Little Mother,' " said the Schoolma'am. "I 
haven't forgotten how grieved and hurt I used to be when I was a 
wee mite, and found that grown people took no interest in what 
seemed so wonderful to me, or, what was even worse, laughed at 
or ridiculed some of my childish thoughts when I tried to express 
them. Oh, it cut right to the bone and marrow! It is a pity that 
most folks never seem to realize how sensitive the blossom of a 
child's confidence is! At the first rude touch it shrinks and closes, 
never to re-open. By the way, 'Little Mother,' what are you doing?" 

"Little Mother" laughed. 

"Something foolish, I dare say you'll think. You know I made 
these two print aprons for Lilian to wear to school. They were, 
long, full, high-necked and long-sleeved—very neat and nice, I 
thought, besides being very serviceable. Well, when Lilian came 
home from school yesterday there were tears on her face. When I 
asked her what the trouble was, she said that the girls in her class 
had laughed at her aprons and called them 'baby dresses.' 

"So I am taking out the sleeves and cutting down the necks. I 
suppose many people would think me very foolish, indeed, but I 
don't think I am. Of course, I think a mother should stand firm if a 
real principle were involved, and I don't believe in humoring mere 
whims, or vanity either. But neither do I think that a mother ought 
to inflict unnecessary discomfort on a child. Lilian is very sensitive, 
and would really suffer if she had to go on wearing those aprons, 
at which her little world laughed. This seems very trifling to me, of 
course. But suppose I myself were compelled to wear abroad some 
garment, no matter how serviceable it might be, which my 
acguaintances ridiculed. I know how I would feel. So I didn't try to 
scold or ridicule Lilian—and I'm fixing over the aprons." 
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"I know," nodded the Schoolma'am, "when I was a little tot, an 
uncle brought me home a pair of embroidered deerskin moccasins 
from the west. My parents made me wear them to school, and I'll 
never forget how I suffered. Looking back now, I know that the 
moccasins were really very sweet and pretty, and I wish somebody 
would give me a pair like them nowadays. But nothing like them 
had ever been seen in my small world before, and they seemed to 
me very odd and bizarre. Nobody else wore such things, and I felt 
as if everybody were looking at my feet. How I loathed and 
detested those poor little, gay little moccasins!" 

They both laughed. Then the "Little Mother" said:— 

"I'm going to 'fess to something else, so that you'll not get too 
much of a shock when you see him. I had Teddy's curls cut off to¬ 
day." 

"Oh, 'Little Mother!' " protested the Schoolma'am. "Why did 
you do it? I've approved of you right along, but I can't—no, I can't 
—approve of this. His lovely, long, golden curls!" 

"Well, I discovered that his lovely, long, golden curls were so 
many thorns in my little son's soul. Oh, I hated to let them go. 

They did look so sweet and picturey when I combed them out over 
his velvet suit and lace collar. But poor Ted's heart was broken. He 
said the other boys laughed at him and called him 'girl-baby,' and 
offered him curl-papers; and he just couldn't stand it. I had a bit of 
a struggle with myself. Then I thought I had no right to make Ted's 
life a wilderness of woe, just to gratify my maternal vanity. So I 
took Ted to the barber's, and he is a shorn lamb now, bless his 
dear little round, close-clipped pate! He isn't half so pretty, but 
he's a great deal happier." 

"What a wise Teddy to choose you for his 'Little Mother,' " said 
the Schoolma'am, with a resigned sigh. 

Bright Sayings 

Once upon a time there were mothers together, and they were 
telling the bright things their children had said. There was also a 
listener, who listened with interest because these were real 
speeches of real children, and not simply funny column emanations 
of grown-up brains. 
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"Yesterday/' said Mrs. Wise, "I was giving my little boy a 
lesson in arithmetic. He is rather dull at figures and addition 
seems to be a sad stumbling block to him. 'Now, Harry,’ I said, 'if 
you had four candies in one hand and five in the other, how many 
would you have altogether?' 'A mouthful,' promptly answered 
Harry." 


"That reminds me," said Mrs. Milner, who had once been a 
schoolteacher, "of some answers that my pupils used to give me. 
One little chap, on being asked what a glacier was, said it was 'a 
man who put in window frames'." 


"Gladys wanted to know the other day," said Mrs. Campbell, 
"if her kitty had a soul, and if so, would he have a little heaven all 
to himself when he died." 


"Last summer," said Mrs. Price, "my sister's little Mary, a 
small mite who had never been in the country before, spent a 
month with us on our farm. One day she said to me, 'Oh, Aunt 
Lina, I feel so much gooder here than in town. Why, I feel so good 
that I say my prayers two or three times through the day.' " 


"The real humor of children's sayings consists in their 
earnestness," said Mrs. Haye, laughing. "They are always so very 
solemn. Last summer we spent a fortnight at a farmhouse, where 
they had several of those monstrosities known as 'curly' hens. Just 
as soon as four-year-old Henrietta caught sight of one of them, she 
exclaimed: 'Oh, mamma, that hen has put on its feathers wrong 
side out.'" 


"There was another small boy in the second primer class who 
could not learn to spell! All his grey matter went into the theory 
and practice of mischief apparently. One day I was trying to get 
him to spell 'speckled,' but he could not get it right at all. At last 
after trying every combination of letters you could imagine, 
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besides several you couldn't he said, 'Well, teacher, I can't spell it 
but I know what it means.' His impish grin might have warned me, 
but I was inexperienced, and said, rashly, 'Well, Arthur, what does 
it mean?' 'George Howatt's face, ma'am.' George was celebrated 
in the school for his freckles. I had to laugh myself, and so did all 
the scholars. But I think George paid Arthur up for his joke at 
recess." 


"Since we are on this subject," said Mrs. Sutherland, "I must 
tell you our latest family joke. The other day a gentleman, who 
gave his name as Mr. Lord, called to see Robert. I showed him the 
parlor and went out to find Robert. As I crossed the hall my little 
three-year-old Jack said 'Mamma, who is in there?' 'Mr. Lord,' I 
responded, as I hurried out. Mr. Lord himself told me what 
happened after that. Jack pattered away to the parlor, pushed 
open the door softly, and tiptoed in, looking at the caller with an 
expression of mingled awe and curiosity. Mr. Lord held out his 
hand and said: 'Well, little chap, come here.' So Jack sidled up, put 
one grimy little hand on Mr. Lord's knee, and said, very reverently, 
'Are you God?' 

"It took Mr. Lord some seconds to grasp the situation. Then he 
couldn't help laughing so heartily that I fear poor Jacky's ideas of 
Divinity got a rude shock. The tears welled up in his eyes and he 
ran indignantly away. When I heard the story I had to laugh, too. 
But it took me a good hour to comfort Jacky and straighten out his 
theology a bit." 


After the laugh which greeted Mrs. Sutherland's story had 
subsided, Mrs. Norton said: 

"That makes me think of what Dottie said the other night. She 
is just three years old, too. That seems to be the worst age for 
visitations of acuteness. I had put her to bed at dusk and said to 
her, 'Now, Dottie, you won't be frightened to go to sleep here 
alone, will you? Just remember that God is right here with you all 
the time.' 'All right,' responded Dot, cheerfully. I went down, but 
in a few minutes heard her calling me. Going to the foot of the 
stairs, I asked her what she wanted. 'Oh, mamma,' said a tearful 
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voice, 'won't you come up here and stay wif God, and let me go 
down and stay wif papa?' " 


"Now," said the minister's wife, "I'm going to tell you what one 
of my Sunday School class said last Sunday. The lesson was on the 
translation of Elijah, and the falling of the mantle on Elisha. 'Now.' 
I said, at the end, 'what was it Elijah left to Elisha when he went to 
heaven?' At once a tiny maiden of five lisped out, gravely and 
reverently, 'His old clo'es.' " 

The mothers' meeting broke up at this point, and the listener 
laughed and scribbled in her notebook. 
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Margaret's Books (1902) 

Margaret Hartley put down the letter which she had been 
reading and looked, in a somewhat homesick fashion, out through 
the window of the little log schoolhouse across the prairies that 
were dull and gray in the late autumn weather. It was the noon 
hour, and Margaret had eaten her dinner out of the little tin pail in 
which Mrs. Murray always put it up, and smiled when she thought 
how Bert and Patty would laugh to see her. But Bert and Patty and 
home were far away. 

The little schoolroom with its shabby desks and tattered maps 
was very guiet. The younger scholars were playing down by the 
spring under the willow bluff. In a corner of the room a group of 
five girls, all of whom were as old as Margaret herself, were poring 
intently over a paper which Lizzie Ryan and Sue Robertson held 
between them. Now and then, the silence was broken by a long- 
drawn sigh of excitement from one of the guintette, or a whispered 
guestion as to whether they all had finished the page. 

When Margaret had read and re-read her letter, she found 
time to wonder in what the big girls were so interested. Generally 
during noon hour they lounged about the schoolroom and 
discussed Lindsay gossip with a zest which made their teacher half 
sorry and half contemptuous. The contempt, however, was always 
checked when she remembered that these girls had nothing else to 
talk about. With so little to broaden or beautify their bare, narrow 
lives, it was small wonder that this one's marriage and that one's 
"beau," this family scandal and that family guarrel, filled up their 
thoughts and conversation. 

Sometimes Margaret tried to talk with them about books and 
art, and the great events and discoveries of the busy age. The girls 
listened with an almost pitiful interest, but they could not discuss 
that of which they knew and understood nothing, and the result 
was a rather dismal monologue. They were bright girls, too, eager 
to learn and to make the most of their limited opportunities. There 
were many more like them in Lindsay who did not come to school, 
and Margaret would have liked to help them, but she did not know 
how. 
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Presently Margaret got up and went down the aisle to the 
corner where the girls sat. So absorbed were they in their paper, 
that they did not heed her approach, and she stood by Rosetta 
Carney's side, for a few minutes, unnoticed. 

The paper they were reading was a cheap, illustrated one. The 
particular story over which Rosetta and her friends were poring 
was entitled, "Beautiful Dolores' Lovers, or The Mysterious 
Midnight Marriage at Haddington Hall," and the page was 
garnished with the picture of a wild-eyed young lady being carried 
off bodily by a young man with a magnificent mustache, 
presumably the villain, while a weird old crone exulted in the 
background. 

Presently Rosetta, becoming aware of the teacher's presence, 
looked up, with flushed cheeks and over-bright eyes. 

"O Miss Hartley, it is such a splendid story," she said, 
breathlessly. "I declare I can hardly wait from one week to another 
for it." 

"O girls, why will you read such stories?" said Margaret. "They 
are absolute trash." 

Surprise and wonder were depicted on her listeners' faces. 
Perhaps Louise Thompson, the oldest girl and best scholar in the 
school, understood her teacher's meaning more clearly than the 
others, for she colored slightly and said, in a somewhat resentful 
tone, "We've nothing else to read. Miss Hartley. People here are 
thankful for any kind of reading matter when winter comes. Rena's 
aunt, down East, sends her this paper, and she hands it all round. I 
don't see any harm in these stories." 

"There may be no positive harm in them," said Margaret, 
gently; "but they are silly and exaggerated, and present very 
distorted views of life. I don't like to see my girls reading them." 

"Mother reads them," said Rosetta Carney, sullenly, "and she 
thinks they are just splendid." 

Margaret was silent. She went back to her desk, and the girls, 
after a few doubtful whispers, returned to the history of beautiful 
Dolores' lovers, of whom she seemed to have so many that the 
greatest mystery was how their historian ever managed to keep 
track of them all. 
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Louise Thompson alone had lost her interest. That evening she 
walked home with Margaret and reverted, somewhat 
shamefacedly, to the noon incident. "I suppose, Miss Hartley, you 
think we are very foolish girls to get so interested in those stories. 
But they are kind of exciting when you get into them—and we've 
nothing much to read"— 

"I understand," said Margaret, sympathetically. "But, Louise, I 
really think it would be better not to read anything at all than to 
read that trash. It isn't wholesome." 

"But it's so dull here," pleaded Louise. "You don't know how 
dreadful it is in winter—the long evenings with nothing to do. We 
wouldn't want those papers if we had anything better." 

That evening, when Margaret was sitting alone in the room, an 
idea came to her that made her frown and look wistfully at her 
bookcase. It was a big one and well filled with dainty volumes in 
the choicest bindings. She sat down before them and looked them 
over—histories and biographies, volumes of poems and essays, 
books of travel and exploration and science, together with the best 
fiction of the master story-tellers. The bookcase contained the very 
cream of her "down East" library. 

"I hate to do it, but I will," she said. 

The next day was Saturday, and Margaret went to town on her 
wheel. She brought back a bottle of mucilage and as much brown 
paper as she could carry. By night all the volumes in her bookcase 
were swathed in stout covers, and a blank book, with spaces ruled 
for entry, had been added to them. 

Monday afternoon in school, Margaret made an announcement 
which created quite a sensation and sent ripples of excitement all 
over Lindsay before night. It was to the effect that she intended to 
open up a small, circulating library with her books, and any one 
who wished could get a book on Saturday afternoons at her 
boarding house. 

The idea was a success from the start. Every Saturday 
afternoon there was a crowd of eager applicants at Mrs. Murray's. 
Not only the girls and boys, but their fathers and mothers, came 
for books. At the noon hour, Margaret no longer found it difficult 
to talk with her girls. They were all ready and eager to discuss 
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what they had read, and ask for explanation concerning things 
they had not understood. 

A sort of informal literary club sprang up in Lindsay. Margaret 
wrote home, and Bert and Patty sent up dozens of old magazines 
and reviews that were new to the Lindsay people. Louise 
Thompson was a valuable and active assistant in Margaret's 
enterprise, and it would have been hard to say which was the more 
alert and interested. When the spring came, and Margaret's 
thoughts turned homeward, she made another little sacrifice, 
cheerfully. 

"I'm going to leave these books here for the club," she told 
Louise. "They will serve as a nucleus for a good library. When I go 
home I will send you papers and magazines, regularly. The rest 
depends on yourselves." 

"Rosetta and I have been talking the matter over," said Louise, 
brightly, "and we have lots of plans." 

"Next winter," said Margaret, "I advise you to form yourselves 
into a literary society with a constitution, meet regularly in the 
schoolhouse for discussion, and charge a small membership fee to 
cover expenses. New ways and ideas will come to you all the time. 

I think there is no fear of your lapsing back to midnight murders 
and gruesome mysteries." 

"No; I think not," said Louise, frankly. "You know my brother 
Jack used to read those stories, and he was awfully discontented. 
He grumbled all the time about the dull life here, and slaving to no 
purpose, and all that. He wanted to go away to some big city. Well, 
he doesn't talk like that at all now, and he's real well satisfied. He 
was reading the Oregon Trail last night, and he thought it just 
splendid." 

When Louise had gone, Margaret went to her bookcase and 
looked at the well-read volumes and eloquent gaps with satisfied 
eyes. 

"I'm so glad I did it," she said. "I'm ashamed now to think how 
hard it was at first." 
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Cyriac's Pony: A Story of School Days 

(1902) 


My Dear Jack: 

Your letter has gone unanswered for a long time but, 
to tell the truth, I haven't felt like writing letters lately. 
I've been all mixed up. 

You said in your letter that Bert Sawyer had written 
you that there had been a bit of a rumpus in school and 
that Bob Morrison and I had been mixed up in it and you 
wanted to know all about it. 

Well, I'll try to tell you although I won't enjoy the 
telling very much. However, somebody else will be sure 
to tell you if I don't, and maybe get things crooked. So 
here goes to tell you just what happened. 

To begin with, when school reopened in September 
Cyriac Buote came to school. You don't know Cyriac, of 
course. He is a French Canadian boy and belongs to that 
wretched little settlement called St. Anne, about six 
miles back in the country. You remember we went 
through it on our wheels last summer and you said you 
thought it the most poverty stricken place you'd ever 
seen. It's just as poor as it looks and so are the people in 
it. Cyriac's family is about the poorest of them all; but it 
seems that Cyriac is ambitious in spite of his poverty. 

He had gone to the little third-rate school at St. 
Anne until he had learned all the teachers there could 
teach him and then he determined to attend Lockeport 
school for a year before trying the entrance examination 
for the Dayton High School. 

How we Sixth Grade boys howled when we found 
that Cyriac meant to try for the scholarship for which we 
all meant to compete ourselves! He didn't look as if he 
could spell c-a-t, cat, so Bob Morrison said, and so we all 
thought. But it was a big mistake to judge Cyriac by his 
looks as we soon found out. 

But there is no use talking. Jack, he did look funny. 
He was a tall, lanky fellow and looked all wrists and 
ankles for his trousers and coat sleeves were four inches 
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too short for him. And such patches! Patches everywhere 
and of every color and size. And never a vestige of tie or 
collar of course. He had a great shock of whitish-colored 
hair, a long, brown, stolid sort of face and big, inky-black 
eyes. "Sleepy-looking chap," I thought. But I tell you a 
fellow would have to get up early to get ahead of that 
same Cyriac. 

His brains were all right, there wasn't a doubt of 
that. To be sure he talked English with a fearful accent 
and when he tried to read Latin he convulsed the class 
and even Mr. Unsworth had to look the other way. 

But just give Cyriac pen and ink and a clean sheet of 
foolscap and accent didn't count there. In the monthly 
examinations at the end of September Cyriac came out 
ten per cent ahead of everyone, even of Bob Morrison 
and your humble servant, who used to think themselves 
the flowers of the flock. 

It was a pretty stiff dose for us all and especially for 
Bob and me. Here was this backwoods fellow, whom we 
had despised and made fun of, with his patched clothes 
and Frenchy accent and his big, brown work-hardened 
paws walking off with all our class honors as easy as 
rolling off a log. We were surprised and mad at the same 
time. 

Indeed, all the Sixth Grade boys felt cut up except 
the stupid ones who hadn't expected to mark high 
anyhow and were just as glad to see Cyriac take us top 
chaps down a peg or two as not. 

But mad or not, there was no changing the fact that 
there at the head of Mr. Unsworth's report was the 
name of Cyriac Buote with 98 per cent to his credit. 

It rankled in our minds a bit—Bob's and mine—and 
we were just asking for a chance to pay Cyriac back in 
some way. Mean? Yes, of course it was mean—dirt 
mean! I see that now and you'd better believe me I feel 
ashamed of myself. But I was so sore just then after 
getting beaten in examinations that I was a regular cad. 

We didn't have to look long for a chance to play a 
trick on Cyriac. There was one ready to hand. Cyriac, of 
course, couldn't walk six miles to school every morning 
and then home again at night. So he rode on a pony that 
looked as if it might have come out of the ark as far as 
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age went. We found out that he had worked all haying 
and harvest with a man over at Swampscott in payment 
for the nag. It was so old that it was gray in spots and it 
was blind in one eye and lame in one leg and so thin you 
could count its ribs. Altogether I'll bet a hat, Jack, you 
never saw such a specimen in your life and we boys 
tormented the life out of Cyriac about his sorry steed. 

Cyriac always took our personal slurs and jokes with 
perfect good humor but it made him mad when we 
sneered at "Napoleon Bonaparte." That was the pony's 
name. He was as fond of "Nap" as if he had been a 
beauty and took just as much care of him. When he came 
to school in the morning Nap was carefully tethered 
where he could get grass and water and shade. At 
recesses Cyriac would go and talk to him and at night he 
mounted him and ambled off up the road as proud as a 
king. 

Well, Bob and I thought it would be a good joke on 
Cyriac to take old Nap away and tether him some place 
where he couldn't find him when school came out. 
Cyriac would have to trudge home for once and it would 
give him a jolly good scare if he thought his precious 
horse was lost. 

So one day when school went in after the last recess 
Bob and I hung back a bit and as soon as everybody had 
disappeared we rushed to where Nap was tied. Bob 
untied his rope and led him up a lane in the woods for 
about a guarter of a mile, coming out where that little 
bridge crosses the Lockeport mill brook on Simon 
Crossway's land. You've been there, Jack, on trouting 
expeditions and you know how deep and steep the banks 
are and that there isn't any railing on the bridge. 

Bob tied old Nap good and solid to a birch tree and 
we left him there, nibbling peacefully at the grass. Nap 
was always eating but it never seemed to fatten him any, 
poor old fellow. 

We hurried back to school then and slipped in 
unnoticed while Mr Unsworth was hearing the Junior 
botany. When school came out Cyriac shambled off to 
Nap's usual haunt, but of course no Nap was to be 
found. 
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Wasn't Cyriac in a stew! Not that he made a fuss, 
you know—that wasn't Cyriac's way. But anyone could 
see that he felt worried. He hunted around everywhere 
near but he didn't find Nap and finally he started to walk 
home. Some of the boys told him that Nap must have got 
loose and gone home and Cyriac looked as if he were 
trying to believe it but couldn't. I suppose he knew as 
well as the rest of us, that poor old Nap hadn't 
enterprise enough to start off anywhere alone. 

Bob and I hung around until all the other chaps had 
gone home. Then we started intending to bring Nap 
back and tie him up in the old spot. Wouldn't Cyriac look 
bewildered when he came and saw him in the morning? 

"He will worry all night about him when he finds he 
isn't home," said Bob. 

Then we chuckled as if Bob had said something 
witty. But when we got to Crossway's bridge we didn't 
chuckle. No, Jack, my boy, we didn't feel a bit like it! 

Poor old Nap had strayed over to the bridge, giving 
his rope a twist around another tree at the edge as he 
did so, and then, owing, I suppose, to his blind eye, he 
had fallen over the bridge and there he hung—dead as a 
door-nail. 

Well, Jack, I simply can't describe how Bob and I 
felt, so I won't try. And we were thoroughly scared, too, 
for we thought there'd be an awful fuss and likely as not 
the mischief to pay all round. 

There was nothing we could do. Poor old Nap was 
dead, beyond doubt, and we couldn't even haul him up. 

"So the only thing is just to leave him here and cut 
for home," said Bob. "We can't bring Nap back to life 
now." 

"I wish we'd never touched him," I said, 
disconsolately. 

"Oh, so do I," growled Bob, "but what good is 
wishing going to do? He wasn't worth his pasture, 
anyhow." 

So home we went, the cheapest-feeling boys in 
Lockeport. 1 tell you. Jack, I put in a miserable night. I 
was sure we were in for a scrape and 1 felt sorry for 
Cyriac, too. 1 hope, old fellow, that you'll never be in 
such a mixed-up state of conscience as 1 was that night. 
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Well, next morning Cyriac was at the school bright 
and early looking for Nap. He had walked all the way 
from home. He hunted all the morning and at last he 
found him. Nobody knows how he took it but when he 
reappeared at the school he looked awfully cut-up. 

Bob wasn't in school at all. He had left Lockeport 
that morning for a week's visit with some cousins at 
Swampscott. He'd been invited there for some time but 
if it hadn't been for old Nap's hanging himself I'll bet 
Bob would never have gone holidaying in term time. 

I must say I thought it shabby of Bob to leave me to 
face the music alone. But for a wonder there wasn't any 
fuss. It never seemed to enter into Cyriac's head to 
blame any of the schoolboys for kidnapping his pony. 
Instead he declared that it was Leon Poirier who had 
been hired at Crossway's all summer and who had an old 
grudge against Cyriac. Leon had left Lockeport that very 
day to hire with a man ten miles up country and Cyriac 
believed that he had revenged himself upon Nap before 
going. 

Mr. Unworth did hold a bit of an investigation and 
asked us all in turn if we had tied Nap at the bridge. I 
said "No" with the rest. It was true enough, for Bob had 
done the tying. But there's no use in talking. Jack, I felt 
mean—mean—mean! 

Well, Cyriac had no pony to carry him to school now, 
but the third day after the "inguest," as the boys called 
it, he turned up again, looking tired to death, for he had 
walked the whole way and he wasn't at all strong. That 
night going home he got well drenched in a shower and 
there was no Cyriac at school next morning. 

Three days later John Carslake's hired boy, Jerry, 
brought word from St. Anne that Cyriac Buote was down 
with pneumonia—"ammonia," Jerry called it—as a 
conseguence of getting so wet that day and the doctor 
didn't think he would live. 

Bob was back at school by this time and he just 
turned as white as a sheet when George Carslake told 
him the news. I guess I did, too. When Bob and I got 
together we were as solemn as crows. 

"If Cyriac dies," said Bob, miserably, "it will be our 
fault—or mine, I should say, since I was most to blame." 
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As for me I felt too wretched to say anything. I 
wouldn't live over those next four days for anything. But 
at last we heard that Cyriac was getting better. 

Talk about reprieves to condemned criminals! Bob 
and I know just how they feel. We got together that day 
at recess and had a consultation. 

"Now, Will, what is to be done!" said Bob. "Cyriac's 
getting better, but he can't come back to school if he has 
to walk, that is plain." 

"We've just got to get him another pony in place of 
Nap, that's all," I said. "I've been saving up to buy a 
bicycle and I've got fifteen dollars. I'll give that. I'd 
rather have a clear conscience again than all the 
bicycles in the world." 

"So would I," agreed Bob. "Well, I haven't any 
money, but I think I know a way to get some." 

Next day Bob turned up with twenty dollars. He 
looked glum and triumphant by turns. 

"How did you make it out, Bob?" I asked. 

"Sold Rex," answered Bob, briefly. He didn't say 
another word, and I didn't, either. I knew what a 
sacrifice Bob had made. Rex was the very apple of his 
eye. He was a beautiful Gordon Setter pup that Bob's 
Uncle Henry had given him, and every boy in Lockeport 
had envied Bob that dog. 

We had to hunt around for a couple of days before 
we found a pony for our price, but we finally bought one 
from Stephen Cooke, over at White Bay. He was a bit old 
and slow—the pony I mean, not Stephen—but he had two 
good eyes and was worth a dozen Naps. 

Then Bob and I took him over to St. Anne and went 
to Jerome Buotes'. Cyriac's mother met us at the door. 
She was a great big, fat, jolly-looking woman and she 
couldn't speak a word of English. Bob and I had quite a 
time making her understand that we wanted to see 
Cyriac, but we succeeded at last and she towed us in to 
the little bedroom where he was lying, looking so thin 
and white, with his big, black, hollow eyes, that I felt 
choky. 

You should have seen his face light up when we 
went in. How glad he was! And he began to ask 
questions about the school and Mr. Unsworth and the 
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class work so fast that we couldn't keep up with him or 
get a chance to tell him what we came for. 

But at last his mother jabbered away in French a bit 
to him and I suppose she told him he mustn't talk too 
much and hurt himself for he got quiet, and then Bob 
began. 

He told the whole story, plump and plain, and I 
helped him out here and there when he got stuck. Cyriac 
listened, with his eyes getting bigger and bigger, and 
when Bob told him that we had brought another pony for 
him in Nap's place and asked him to forgive us, he gave 
a great swallow. 

"Dat's all right, boys," he said. And it was all he ever 
did say. He tried to get out something about thanking us, 
but we stopped him right up and told him that if he 
could forgive us for one mean trick and for having nearly 
killed him it would be for us to thank him. 

But we went to see Cyriac often after that; and as 
soon as he was well enough to come back to school we 
Sixth Grade fellows gave him a rousing reception. 

Of course the story got out but nobody said much to 
Bob and me, not even Mr. Unsworth, although of course 
it made lots of talk in the school. Cyriac is head of the 
class again and of course he'll get the Dayton 
scholarship. Nobody will grudge it to him, for he is a 
regular brick and we all like him, and he can talk English 
and read Latin quite well now. 

I shall tell you more general news in my next letter, 
when I won't have Cyriac and his pony so much on my 
brain. We all miss you in class this winter and wish you 
were back. 


Yours fraternally. 

Will 
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What Came of a Dare (1902) 

It was such a rainy afternoon that Josie and I had to stay in the 
house. This we disliked very much, for we loved to be out of doors. 

Josie and I were cousins and we were both twelve years old. 
We had never met until this summer, when I had come down from 
my city home to spend my vacation at Uncle Donald's farm. I 
thought I had never seen a lovelier place than "Morningside," with 
its wide apple orchards, its splendid barns, scented with hay, and 
the big green beechwoods which towered behind them. 

I thought Josie was lovely too. I admired her bright black eyes, 
round rosy cheeks and brisk country ways very much. Of course 
she knew a great deal more about farm life and ways than I did 
and thought me very green. She even made fun of me at times, but 
as I always cheerfully acknowledged my ignorance we never 
guarreled, and by dint of keeping my eyes open and profiting by 
Josie's instructions when she was in a condescending mood I soon 
gathered guite a respectable fund of information concerning the 
birds, bugs, flowers and trees at Morningside Farm. 

Uncle Donald and Aunt Harriet and Josie's elder brother and 
sister were very indulgent to us and we were allowed guite as 
much of our own way as was good for us. 

The only thing that vexed Uncle Donald seriously was our 
habit of "daring." He had no patience with this at all. Josie had 
become addicted to the practice at school, where it evidently 
flourished. I was initiated into it on the very day of my arrival at 
the farm, when Josie had taken me out to show me her brood of 
ducks and had dared me to "walk the rail" of the poultry yard 
fence. 

I did not exactly know the code of "daring," but instinct and 
Josie's mischievous eyes told me that my reputation for "spunk" 
was at stake, and that if I failed I would never recover lost ground. 
So I bravely climbed to the topmost rail, balanced myself and tried 
to walk along it. Needless to say, I promptly tumbled off, for, with 
the best intentions in the world, one cannot "walk" fence rails 
without some practice. But the fact that I had not hesitated to 
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attempt the feat was in my favor, and Josie, after having shown her 
contempt for my feeble effort by mounting the fence and walking 
erectly down the rail, was graciously pleased to state that I would 
"do," and we were fast friends from that time. 

Seldom a day passed, however, that we did not "dare" each 
other to do something. Naturally, Josie had the advantage of me, 
but I never "took a dare," no matter what the consequences might 
be, and they were often unpleasant enough, as, for instance, when 
Josie dared me to walk through the pig-pen yard. While I was 
doing this, in mortal terror, one of the pigs ran at me, and in the 
rush and scramble which ensued I scratched my hands and ruined 
my dress on the nails in the fence. As a result I got a hearty 
scolding from Aunt Harriet, while poor Josie was punished for 
"daring" me by being deprived of pudding for dinner. 

Now a rainy day had come, and there could be no picnicking in 
our playhouse, no picking berries in the pond pasture, no fishing 
for trout over the bridge—in short, none of our dearly beloved 
delights. We must be good and quiet, because Aunt Bethia was an 
invalid, and couldn't stand noise. 

But after dinner Josie had an inspiration and asked her mother 
if we might go and play in the garret. Permission, hedged about 
with sundry warnings and prohibitions, having been given, we 
scampered joyfully off and climbed the dim, dusty stairs. I had 
never been in the garret at Morningside and its appearance was 
quite a surprise to me. 

"Nice place, isn't it?" asked Josie, surveying its effect on me 
with evident satisfaction. 

It was a nice place, for it was gloriously suggestive of games. 

It ran the whole length of the big farmhouse; along the sides were 
ranged boxes and old trunks, while bunches of herbs, bundles of 
knitting yarn, and other odd articles were suspended from the 
beams. At one end the "rag room," as it was called, was 
partitioned off from the rest of the garret. It was full of old clothes, 
bags of rags, broken furniture and odds and ends. The kitchen 
chimney went up through it and was hung around with bundles of 
soft, fluffy rolls, ready for spinning. What a time we had, to be 
sure! But after a long play spell we grew tired and sat down on an 
old trunk to have a talk. 
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"This is splendid in daytime," I said, "but it must be awfully 
dismal at night." 

"Mice!" said Josie, with a shiver. "And spiders! Fancy! And 
ghosts!" 

"I don't believe in ghosts," I said, scornfully. "There isn't any 
such thing." 

"Oh, isn't there!" said Josie, mysteriously. "You don't know, 
Elma Stanley." 

"Well, did you ever see one?" I demanded. 

Josie had to admit that she never had. 

"But I know someone who did," she added, triumphantly. "Old 
Mrs. Jenkins down at the Corner saw one one night. I heard her 
tell about it." 

"What was it like?" I asked, curiosity getting the better of my 
skepticism. 

"Well," said Josie, with a glance around—for the garret was 
getting dusky—"it was all in white, you know, and awful tall, and 
had living coals for eyes. It had so. Mrs. Jenkins said so, and she 
wouldn't tell a he, you know." 

"What did the ghost do to Mrs. Jenkins?" I asked, with a shiver 
of conviction, for Josie's last argument had been quite 
unanswerable. 

"Nothing. It just walked past her and shook a long, bony hand. 
Mrs. Jenkins said she knew it was a warning and that she would 
die inside of nine days. But that was a year ago and she is alive 
yet, so that couldn't have been what the ghost meant. Do you 
suppose this garret is haunted? They say garrets always are." 

"Nonsense!" I said, scoffingly. "Something has to be done in a 
place before it can be haunted—somebody killed, or something like 
that, you know. And anyhow, there are no such things as ghosts." 

"It is easy to talk like that," said Josie, sagely, "but I don't 
believe you would stay in this garret alone at night." 

"I wouldn't mind a bit!" I declared, rashly. 
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"Then I dare you to do it!" cried Josie, maliciously. "I dare you 
to come up here alone at bedtime and sleep here at night." 

Then I saw where my boasting had led me. I was between two 
fires. On the one hand was the prospect of spending a night in the 
garret; on the other the certainty that Josie would never let me 
hear the last of it if I failed to make good my words. Terrible as 
was the former alternative, it was less so than the latter, and I 
said, trying to speak as boldly as possible, 

"I'll do it, Josie Bell, and I'm not afraid to, either." 

Josie looked at me with a trace of reluctant admiration. 

"The mice will run over you—you know you are scared to death 
of mice; and perhaps you will see a ghost. Ugh! I wouldn't be you 
for anything, Elma Stanley." 

"What will I sleep on?" I asked, trying to turn the conversation, 
for at every word of Josie's I found my miserable courage ebbing 
away. 

"There's an old feather bed in the rag room," said Josie. "We'll 
drag it out here and you can bring up your share of bedclothes and 
a pillow. Of course, we mustn't let on a word to the others, or they 
won't let you do it. You'll come crawling down again in mortal 
terror, I know." 

"I won't, then!" I said, stoutly. "You'll see! Come down to tea 
now. It's getting dark here already." 

At nine o'clock that night Josie and I slipped away to our room 
quite unnoticed, for Aunt Bethia was having one of her "spells," 
and everybody who was not in her room was in the kitchen getting 
up a roaring fire to heat water. "It's a splendid chance for you to 
get up in the garret without being seen," said Josie. "You look 
awfully scared, Elma." 

I had no doubt that I did, but I resented Josie's saying so. At 
least I had no thought of backing out. 

"You must help me carry up the clothes," I said. 

" 'Deed and I won't!" returned Josie, promptly. "You couldn't 
pay me to set foot up there at this hour of the night. Something 
might grab me coming down the stairs. I'll tell you what I will do, 
though. I'll hold the candle at the foot for you to see your way up." 
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It was no use to coax Josie, so I began to mount the stairs, 
carrying my pillow and dragging a sheet and spread. When I 
reached the top and saw the long, desolate room before me I 
almost faltered. But a glimpse of Josie's malicious face at the 
bottom decided me. 

"Good-night!" I called out, bravely. 

"Good night. Don't let the rats carry you off!" was Josie's 
cheerful parting salute. Then the little glimmer of light vanished, 
the stair door was shut and I was alone. 

A pale stream of moonlight fell through the gable window 
down the centre of the long, ghostly room. But all along the walls 
was shadow, and the things hanging from the beams assumed 
weird, grotesque shapes in the dim light. I do not know how I 
managed to creep along the floor to my bed, glancing fearfully 
over my shoulder at every step. Just at that moment, if I could have 
found myself safely out of the garret, I would not have cared if 
Josie had taunted me all my life. 

But when I was once snuggled down under my quilt things 
were not so bad. As the minutes passed quickly by and nothing 
dreadful happened my courage returned and I ventured to look 
around. My eyes soon grew accustomed to the dim light, and the 
suspended objects no longer terrified me by their unearthly 
appearance. After all, the garret by moonlight was not such a very 
bad place, and I began to feel quite brave and confident. To be 
sure, the wind outside was making a dismal noise about the eaves; 

I could also hear the rats and mice of Josie's cheerful prophecies 
scrambling among the boxes, and I drew up my toes with an 
involuntary shiver. I thought of Mrs. Jenkins' ghost, too, as well as 
every other ghost I had ever heard of. But at last I fell sound 
asleep. I do not know how long I slept. But I began to dream a 
dreadful dream. I thought the door of the rag room opened and 
that Mrs. Jenkins' ghost came out and advanced down the 
moonlight path to my bed. I watched its progress in fascinated 
horror. Yes, there it was, tall and white, with the eyes of flame and 
smoke issuing from its mouth and nostrils! Now it had reached my 
bed, its bony hand was extended to touch me, and I awoke with a 
shudder and found myself sitting bolt upright. The garret was 
quiet and untenanted, save by myself. The ghost of my dreams, 
with blazing eyes and bony hands, was gone, but the smell of 
smoke had not. It was still distinctly there. 
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I turned my head toward the rag room. Through the cracks of 
the partition I saw ruddy, flickering gleams of light, and smoke 
was curling through the crevices. 

I sprang from my bed, rushed to the door and threw it open. 

To my terrified eyes it seemed as if the room and everything it 
contained was a mass of flames. The next moment I went 
screaming down the garret stairs, burst open the door and rushed 
down to Uncle Donald's room. 

"What on earth is the matter?" I heard uncle's sleepy voice 
exclaiming. 

"The rag room is on fire!" I screamed, and after that I really 
don't know what happened. In a few minutes the whole household 
was aroused, and uncle, aunt, Jack, Bessie and the hired man were 
dashing up and down the garret stairs with pails of water. For 
nearly an hour they fought the fire, while Josie and I, bidden to 
keep out of the way, huddled forlornly in our room. 

At last the fire was out and we crept out into the hall, where 
the others were assembled. 

"That was a close call," said Uncle Donald, wiping the 
perspiration from his grimy face. "I believe ten minutes later 
would have been too late. Those rolls must have caught from the 
flue somehow. We had such a fire on in the range for Bethia. I have 
always said, Harriet, that it wasn't safe to have those rolls and 
feathers so close to the flue. But how on earth did you come to 
discover it, Elma?" 

"I—I was sleeping in the garret," I said, shamefacedly. 

"Sleeping in the garret!" exclaimed Aunt Harriet. 

"Yes. Josie dared me. She said I'd be too scared to stay there, 
and I said I wouldn't. And I fell asleep and woke up and smelled 
smoke." 

"The idea!" said uncle, trying to speak sternly but failing. 

"Well, I can't scold you now, for your prank has certainly been the 
means of saving the house. But do let this end your nonsense. Go 
to bed now, like good girls." 

I never saw anybody so subdued as Josie was when we crept 
away to our room. 
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"I'll never dare anyone again as long as I live/' she declared. 
"Elma Stanley, just suppose that you hadn't wakened up till it was 
too late and you had been smothered or burned to death! It would 
have been all my fault, and just think how I should have felt!" 

It was not until next day that Josie remembered to ask me 
about the ghost. 

"Did you see it?" she said. 

"No, but I dreamed I did. And after all, Jo, you know there is 
no such thing." 

"Well, I suppose there isn't," admitted Josie. "But if it wasn't a 
ghost Mrs. Jenkins saw, what was it?" 

"I am sure I don't know," I said, "but I expect she dreamed it, 
just as I did." 

And there the matter rests to this day. 
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The Curtain Island Mystery (1902) 

One evening in mid September Ellis Abbey came down to ask 
me if I would go cranberrying on Lennox Island with him the next 
day. I needed no coaxing for a berrying expedition to Lennox was 
always good fun. 

"We'll sail over early in the morning, take a basket of grub, 
and make a day of it," said Ellis. "Mother has been at me for a 
week to get her some cranberries. And as Thanksgiving will be 
here in two months and we must have some jelly for our gobbler I 
think it well to prepare for the future in due time." 

Lennox Island was one of several in Ascot Bay. They were all 
uninhabited and most of them were thickly wooded. Among the 
latter was Curtain Island, which was covered with pine and beech, 
except at its northeast corner, where there was a small cranberry 
bog. It was never visited on this account, however, as the berries 
were small and of poor quality. 

"What's that?" said father, who now came out on the porch, 
"Going cranberrying? Well, take care old Oliver's ghost doesn't 
catch you." 

We all laughed at this. Just then old Oliver's ghost was a 
standing joke along shore. 

Oliver Snyder, a weatherbeaten old fisherman at the harbor, 
had taken to insisting that Curtain's was "ha'nted." Several nights, 
when he had been out late in his boat, he had seen a mysterious 
light flitting over the cranberry bog or gleaming fitfully among the 
pines. Nobody else had ever seen the light, not even the men who 
were in the boat with him, but this only the more firmly convinced 
old Oliver that it was supernatural. A real light would have been 
seen by everybody. That he alone was able to see it argued it not 
of earth. Old Oliver took it for a "sign" and brooded over it. He 
believed that it portended his early death and neither argument or 
ridicule could shake his conviction. 

"We're not going to Curtain's," said Ellis, "and nobody has 
been seeing lights on Lennox." 


The Star Monthly, October 1902. 
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"Heard anything further about the Richmond burglaries?" 
asked father, turning to go in. 

"Well, I heard to-day that Sheriff Pearson has offered a reward 
of two hundred dollars for information which will lead to their 
discovery and capture," responded Ellis. "He is at his wit's end. 
You heard about their breaking into Dan Burrell's store last week 
and carrying off a lot of plunder? Since then they've robbed 
Abraham Gowan's smoke-house of several hams. It is a mystery 
how they can cover up their tracks so completely. They must have 
a rendezvous and loot depot somewhere. In Richmond most folks 
seem to believe that they have their headguarters inland, 
somewhere around Canthope, and it seems most likely." 

Ascot Bay was crescent-shaped. Albury Plains, where we lived, 
was on the eastern horn. Directly across the bay from us on the 
other horn was Richmond, a thriving fishing, farming and dairying 
village. For three months, more or less, Richmond had been 
terrorized by mysterious burglaries. Stores, warehouses, cheese 
factories and farmhouses had been broken into impartially and all 
kinds of booty carried off. This done, looters and loot seemed to 
vanish as completely as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
them up. 

After father had gone in Ellis said: "Are you going to Conley 
Academy, Kent?" 

I shook my head "Can't; times too hard," I said, laconically. 

Ellis nodded. "My case exactly. Well, can't be helped, I 
suppose. So long. I'll meet you at the Point in good time, wind and 
weather permitting." 

After Ellis had gone home I sat on the porch until moonrise 
thinking rather dejectedly over the matter referred to in his 
guestion. We both wanted to go to Conley Academy. We had 
passed the matriculation examination in June very creditably. But, 
much to our disappointment, there seemed to be no chance for 
further progress along that line. 

The morning was fair and clear, with a good sailing wind. I 
met Ellis at the point where we hired Jim Snyder's boat. Old 
Oliver, his father, looked at us gloomily. 
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"Steer clear of Curtain's/' he said, warningly. "There's nothing 
the matter with Lennox as I knows on—but Curtain's—" old Oliver 
paused and shook his head as if to indicate his belief that all the 
powers of darkness had taken up their abode on Curtain's. 

Ellis and I with a smothered laugh embarked and sailed away. 
Our trip over was pleasant and uneventful. We anchored in a small 
cove on the west of Lennox, waded ashore with baskets and 
buckets and set to work. 

Lennox was rather peculiar in shape—more like a soup plate 
than anything else to which I can compare it. The rim was high 
and rocky, with a thick girdle of pines around it. The depressed 
centre was the cranberry bog. Here a perpetual calm reigned, 
blow what winds there might. Consequently Ellis and I did not 
realize that the wind kept increasing or that it had veered round 
northeast, and we got an unpleasant surprise when, about four 
o'clock, we went down to the shore. It was blowing a hurricane out 
behind the islands. 

"Got to stay here all night," commented Ellis, briefly. 

"If we were on Curtain's I would not mind," I said. "It's high 
and dry and there is better shelter." 

"We can get there," said Ellis, promptly. "It's only a mile over 
and comparatively calm." 

Accordingly we sailed across, sheltered from the gale by Bird 
Island, which lay between Curtain and Lennox to our right. We 
anchored in a cove on the east of Curtain's and soon found 
ourselves on shore. 

We took refuge in a small tumbledown hut which had been 
formerly used by oyster fishermen but was now almost in ruins. 

We did not expect to be very comfortable for we were tired, wet 
and hungry, but we made the best we could of our circumstances. 

"Wish we had some matches," I shivered. "A fire would fit in 
very well just now." 

"I wonder if any of old Oliver's spooks will be around to¬ 
night?" said Ellis, jokingly. 

He had scarcely spoken when he started, excitedly. "By jove, 
Kent, there's a light, sure enough." 
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"Where?" I exclaimed. 

"It's gone now. But I'll swear I saw it not a moment ago on the 
edge of the cranberry bog." 

"Will-o-the-wisp," I said, carelessly. But I will own that I 
thought of old Oliver, and a disagreeable crawly sensation traveled 
up my spine. 

"Didn't look like that. More like—there it is again!" 

"There's some one on the island besides ourselves," said Ellis. 
"Come on, Kent. I don't believe in spooks or ghosts or 'ha'nts' and 
I'm going to see who or what it is." 

We at once ran down the avenue of hoary old pines and skirted 
the curve of the bog. At intervals the light glimmered out before 
us. Presently, as we rounded the scrub pines, we saw about ten 
yards away three men, distinctly visible by the light of a small 
lantern which one of them carried. 

I was about to hail them when Ellis, as if guessing my 
intention, laid his hand on my arm. 

"Easy, Kent; somehow I don't like their looks. Let's follow in 
silence." 

Accordingly we dropped somewhat further behind. The men 
walked swiftly and appeared to be heading for the very heart of 
the island. They were muffled up in long coats and low pulled hats 
and, as Ellis said, they did look rather gueer. There was nothing 
familiar about them. They could not be any of the harbor 
fishermen, as I had at first thought. 

On and on they went, never pausing to look behind. We were 
evidently striking right across the island and the men seemed to 
know the way well, although to me there seemed no trace of track 
or path. I reflected that if the light were to go out Ellis and I would 
be in a somewhat unpleasant predicament—in the heart of Curtain 
woods on a pitchy dark night. 

In about three-guarters of an hour we had crossed the island 
and heard the surf thundering on the reef that stretched out from 
it in the direction of Richmond. Suddenly the men halted before 
the largest of five deserted oystermen's huts that were snugly 
hidden among the sheltering pines, extinguished their lantern and 
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entered. A minute later a pale light gleamed from the one small 
sguare window. 

Ellis and I, breathless from our tramp—for our mysterious 
quarry had travelled speedily—looked at each other in the gloom. 

"Who and what are they?" I said. 

"I don't know," said Ellis, "but I feel sure they are here for no 
good purpose. They are not fishermen who have taken refuge here 
from the storm and there's never any oystering in the bay now. I'm 
going up to look in at that window." 

We cautiously stole up as near the hut as prudent and, 
standing on a small hillock about four feet away, we saw distinctly 
the interior of the room where the men were sitting. Two of them 
had their backs to us. The face of the third was plain in view and I 
started. 

"That's Cy Golding from over Canthope way, Ellis," I muttered. 
"Great Caesar! Can these be the Richmond burglars?" 

"I've been suspecting that ever since we saw them," said Ellis. 
"But we must have more proof than this. Careful now—this is 
risky, Kent. If they catch us I'm afraid we will disappear as 
mysteriously as Farmer Gowan's hams. Let's steal up and listen 
under the window—one of the panes is out. And if you hear a 
sound to indicate suspicion on their part bolt for the woods at 
once. Now!" 

Tingling with excitement we crept up and crouched down 
under the window. The low voices of the men were quite audible. 

It did not take long to assure us that this was the gang of burglars 
who had terrorized Richmond. They were plotting another raid on 
Con Wherrison's store at Richmond Centre the following night. 

Presently Ellis pulled me away and we stealthily retraced our 
steps to a safe distance and then scrambled down the bank to the 
shore around which we followed until we regained our hut. You 
may be sure we did not sleep much that night. Apart from our 
excitement we had a disagreeable fear that some prowling burglar 
might become aware of our proximity and make matters 
unpleasant for us. 

The wind went down during the night and as soon as the first 
pale dawnlight was whitening over the faraway purple shores of 
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the bay we get on board our boat and sailed away from Curtain 
Island with a feeling of relief. 

Arriving home we took father into our confidence and then 
hitched up old Bess to the buckboard and started for Conley, there 
to interview the county sheriff. That night a well-armed posse went 
to Wherrison's store and captured the gang red-handed. Later on a 
good deal of the plunder was found stored in the huts on Curtain 
Island, except perishable articles, which they had contrived to 
dispose of. 

Ellis and I obtained the offered reward and it meant Conley 
academy for us both. As for old Oliver, it was a great triumph to 
him that he really had seen lights and a great relief that they were 
not "ha'nts" and conseguently did not forbode his approaching 
dissolution. 
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Ted's Double: A Christmas Folly (1903) 

When Morris Stanley came east and Ted Stanley met him at 
the gate both boys looked at each other for a moment in a 
somewhat bewildered way. 

"If you're not me myself you must be my cousin Morris from 
the wild and woolly west/' said Ted, with a hearty handshake. 
"Welcome to Chestnut Hill, old fellow." 

"When I first got a glimpse of you," said Morris with a smile, "I 
thought I had come on ahead of myself and got here first." 

In fact, the resemblance between the two boys was wonderful. 
They were the same in age, height and general build. Their 
features were similar and both had curly reddish hair, clear, blue- 
gray eyes and a healthy coloring. To be sure, when they were 
together a close observer could easily have detected some 
difference. Morris had a graver, more thoughtful expression than 
had rollicking Ted and was quieter in his manner, although as fond 
of fun and jokes as a boy could be. 

This was his first visit east and the first occasion of his 
meeting with a host of uncles and aunts, cousins and second 
cousins. Morris had never spent so delightful a vacation. The 
prairie farm where he had lived all his life was so big a one and 
surrounded by so many still bigger ones that neighbors were few 
and far away. So Morris revelled in his host of eastern cousins and 
the comradeship he had always craved. 

One day, when he had been at Chestnut Hill about six weeks, 
he found Ted rummaging over a huge pile of books in his "den"— 
said den being a corner of the big garret where Ted kept all his 
household gods and sojourned on rainy days. Both boys were very 
fond of the den. It was "such a jolly old place," as untidy as they 
pleased, where nobody ever disturbed them or their traps, up 
under the eaves, with one small window looking out over the 
uplands of Chestnut Hill. 

But this particular day was a sunny one and the sight of 
unstudious Ted up to his ears in books in the middle of vacation 
was one for which Morris was unprepared. 

Men of To-morrow: A Magazine for Boys, December, 1903. 
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"Has anything serious happened?" he queried solemnly. 

"You'd think so to look at me, wouldn't you?" grinned Ted. 
"Well, something serious has happened, to be sure, but it has 
nothing to do with my present uncanny fit of bookishness. It simply 
occurred to me that the space taken up in this corner by all these 
books—whew, aren't they dusty? Shade of Mary Jane!—would be 
much better filled by my collection of birds' eggs. So I am patiently 
weeding them out. All that I shall need for college in the fall must 
be left and the rest I shall dump into the rag-room." 

"You're a lucky chap, Ted," said Morris with a sigh. 

"Because I'm going to college?" queried Ted, blowing the dust 
from a venerable Julius Caesar, "well, it is jolly. Wish you would 
come, too. Think there's no chance of it?" 

Morris shook his head. 

"Not a shadow of it. No use in talking about it, Ted. It only 
makes me grum." 

In the brief silence that followed Ted sorted out some ill-used 
English classics and Morris ruminated gloomily. To go to college 
was his greatest desire, but he knew it could not be granted. The 
crops had failed for three years on the prairie farm. Morris knew 
that when he went home in the fall he was to take a position as 
clerk in one of the big department stores in the nearest city and he 
hated the prospect sturdily, even while he congratulated himself 
on being able to get it and so lighten his father's burden 
somewhat. 

"What is the serious thing that has happened?" he asked at 
last, recalling that part of Ted's speech. 

"I've had a letter from Great-Aunt Deborah, inviting me to tea 
with her at her residence in Rexford on Christmas day." 

"I don't see anything dreadful in that." 

"Enviable blindness! You don't know Great-Aunt Deborah. I'd 
rather be invited to sup with the king of the cannibal islands. 
Besides, Christmas morning is the day of the ice hockey game at 
Moorland and I've been looking forward to it for weeks." 

"Well, don't go to your Great-Aunt Deborah's, then," suggested 
Morris. 
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"My son, you do not appear to realize that Great-Aunt 
Deborah's invitations are like unto royalty's—they are commands 
and must be obeyed under penalty of her eternal displeasure. But 
don't say 'your Great-Aunt Deborah' in a tone which implies that I 
have a monopoly in great-aunts. She is your great-aunt as well as 
mine, Mistress Deborah Stanley is." 

"How is it that I've never seen her, then?" asked Morris. "I 
thought I had met all my relatives to the third and fourth 
generations of late." 

"There is a bit of family history involved in the answer to that. 
Great-Aunt Deborah knows you are here, but she doesn't like you 
because you are the son of your father. Did you ever hear Uncle 
Chester speak of his Aunt Deborah?" 

"Not that I remember." 

"Well, when your father and mine were boys your father was 
Great-Aunt Deborah's favorite nephew. She was always very 
eccentric, father says, but Uncle Chester got along with her 
beautifully. She intended to make him her heir—she's worth a pot 
of money, you know. Well, when your father married it made her 
very angry. She wanted him to marry someone else—the daughter 
of the man she had once expected to marry herself, I believe. They 
had a bitter guarrel and it ended in Great-Aunt Deborah forbidding 
your father ever to speak to her or cross her threshold again. He 
took her at her word—father says that is really what she has never 
forgiven him for—and went out west. She had never allowed his 
name to be spoken in her hearing since. Very vindictive lady, our 
Great-Aunt Deborah! She's always been rather fond of me. Father 
says it is because I'm so like what your father was. When we met 
she used to pat me on the head and give me peppermints. I haven't 
seen her for two years. She'll think I've grown a bit. Christmas 
happens to be her birthday too. I shall have to go of course. Father 
insists on it. And I shall miss the hockey game." 

Ted fired a harmless Virgil across the den and scowled. At the 
same moment he saw himself and Morris reflected in the long, 
cracked mirror which hung at the other end of the garret. 

"Chris-to-pher Col-um-bus!" he said. "Morris Stanley, hearken 
unto me and lend me your ears. If you have a proper cousinly 
regard for me I shall be able to eat my cake and have it too. I shall 
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go to the game at Moorland and you shall go to tea with Great- 
Aunt Deborah at Rexford." 

"But she hasn't invited me—and doesn't want me/' objected 
Morris. 

"Morris, my friend, you are singularly lacking in quickness of 
comprehension. You will go, not as Morris Stanley but as Theodore 
Stanley—to wit, myself. Great-Aunt Deborah will never know the 
difference. No more will anybody else. I always knew we didn't 
look so much alike for nothing." 

Morris stared and then went off in a shout of laughter. 

"But Ted—oh, I really can't do that. I'd be discovered—and 
besides—" 

"No, you wouldn't. Now don't refuse to help a fellow out, 
Morris. I'd do as much for you. You don't care about the game and 
I do. And no harm can be done." 

At first Morris protested, but Ted eagerly overruled all his 
objections and in the end he consented. The spice of mischief in 
the plan commended it to him. Besides, he was conscious of a 
curiosity to see Great-Aunt Deborah. 

"I'll go," he said, "but if Great-Aunt Deborah discovers that I 
am a rank imposter and takes some fearful and summary 
vengeance I trust you to break the news gently to my parents." 

On Saturday afternoon Morris and Ted both set off. At the 
cross roads they parted and Ted trudged down the hills to 
Moorland while Morris steadily footed his way to Rexford. He did 
not feel altogether comfortable, but it was too late to back out 
now. 

Mrs. Deborah Stanley lived in an old-fashioned but picturesque 
house on the outskirts of Rexford. Morris admired the beautiful 
grounds as he walked up the serpentine drive under the chestnuts. 
He felt rather nervous but his love of mischief bubbled up within 
him and primed him for the ordeal. It also lent an added sparkle to 
his eyes as he went up the steps. 

Great-Aunt Deborah met him at the door. 

"I am glad to see you, Theodore," she said with a kindly 
handshake. 
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"And I am glad to see you, Aunt Deborah," said Morris 
sincerely enough, "and to wish you many happy returns of the 
day." 

The appearance of his great-aunt was a surprise to Morris who 
had somehow imbibed from Ted an impression very different from 
the reality. 

True, she had, as Ted had warned him, eyes like a hawk, so 
keen and piercing that Morris trembled for the success of his ruse; 
but they were dark, handsome eyes as well. She was richly dressed 
and had a great deal of snow-white hair arranged in puffs so 
carefully as to betoken that Great-Aunt Deborah had a pet vanity 
yet. Altogether Morris liked her looks, as he would have said. 

He was taken into a big, gloomy room full of guaint old 
furniture, and here they talked for an hour. Morris talked well, 
even under the handicap of talking as if he were Ted. He was not 
free from an unpleasant dread that he might inadvertently say 
something that would "give him away" and several of Great-Aunt 
Deborah's questions were rather hard to answer. As he told Ted 
afterwards, "I had to take some liberties with your imagination." 

But on the whole he got on very cleverly, although he felt the 
reverse of comfortable. If only Great-Aunt Deborah were not so 
kind! If she had been cranky and crotchety as he had expected, the 
joke would have had a much better flavor. 

His bad quarter of an hour came after tea when Great-Aunt 
Deborah said abruptly, 

"You have a cousin staying with you I hear—Chester Stanley's 
son. What sort of a boy is he?" 

Morris blushed so hotly that he felt thankful to the gloom. 

"He's—he's—oh, he's rather a jolly chap," he answered 
confused. "A good deal like me they say." 

"You are very like what his father was at your age," said Great- 
Aunt Deborah, half sharply, half-tenderly. "He was my favorite 
nephew until he disobeyed me. Well, Theodore I am glad to have 
seen you this afternoon. You have improved a great deal. As for 
this cousin of yours, what does he intend to make of himself? Is he 
clever? Does he intend to go to college?" 
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"I—I—can hardly say/' stammered Morris. "No, I don't think 
he is going to college. He would like to but—well, I don't think he 
is going." 

"Can't afford it I suppose. Chester Stanley is poor," said Great- 
Aunt Deborah with a certain jarring note of satisfaction in her 
voice. "But this is not to my purpose. It is of yourself I wish to 
speak, Theodore. I have something to give you." 

She went to an old desk in the corner and took out two cases, 
one brand-new, the other somewhat old-fashioned. Sitting down by 
Morris she said, 

"I am going to give you this in remembrance of your visit and 
my birthday. It is very good of you to give up your other plans and 
spend the afternoon with me. After this you must come oftener. 
Here is your present, Theodore." 

It was a beautiful gold watch with Ted's monogram on the 
back. Morris took it foolishly. If floors ever did open to swallow up 
boys he wished the one he was on would do so then. 

"Thank you, Aunt Deborah," he stammered. But Great-Aunt 
Deborah did not notice his embarrassment. She was fumbling with 
the stiff catch of the other case which on being opened revealed 
another watch of very elaborate although old-fashioned design and 
ornamentation. 

"This watch," she said, "I had made twenty years ago for your 
Uncle Chester. When he disregarded my wishes I did not give it to 
him. It is as good as ever for all practical purposes. Take it to your 
cousin, Morris Stanley, with his Great-Aunt Deborah's love." 

She held it out to Morris, but instead of taking it he stood up 
suddenly with a very grave, determined face. 

"I can't take that watch. Aunt Deborah," he said guietly. "I'm 
not Ted—I am Morris. I—I—Ted wanted to go to the game at 
Moorland to-day so I agreed to come here in his place. I thought it 
a good joke at the time. I see now that it was a dishonorable trick. 

I am very sorry for it. Aunt Deborah." 

"So you ought to be!" Aunt Deborah spoke sharply. At first she 
had looked amazed, then angry. But now her keen old eyes were 
twinkling. "I suppose you thought it was smart to play a trick on an 
old woman." 
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"Oh, no," said Morris quickly. "I never thought of it in that 
way, although I did think it a joke. Please forgive me. And don't 
blame Ted. It—it was mostly my fault." 

"You and Ted are a pair of graceless scamps," said Aunt 
Deborah severely. "I ought to be very angry with you both. I feel 
sure Ted put you up to this. But I shall have to forgive you both I 
suppose. And you are Chester Stanley's son! You look like him. 
Well, go home—take your watches and be off. Tell Ted he is to 
come here next Saturday afternoon and get his scolding. As for 
you, well, if you care to come back any time I will be glad to see 
you, Morris. I am an old crank but even cranks can be amiable at 
times. Now go." 

Morris went. He felt rather bewildered. When he got home he 
told Ted the whole story. 

"Jee-rusalem!" said the latter. "Won't Great-Aunt Deborah give 
me a combing down when she sees me. I suppose I deserve it. She 
treated you pretty white anyhow. And those watches are dandies. 

It is the most astonishing thing that she wasn't furious at you when 
you blurted out that confession. Are you going to see her again?" 

"Of course I am. I like Great-Aunt Deborah," said Morris. 

He did go, not once only but often. There was no denying that 
somehow or other Morris had found his way to Great-Aunt 
Deborah's heart. And when he went back west the departmental 
clerkship had vanished forever from his horizon. He was to go to 
college in the fall. Great-Aunt Deborah had said so and her will 
was law. 

"Great-Aunt Deborah is a brick," said Ted when they parted. "I 
repent in sackcloth and ashes of anything I ever said to the 
contrary. Good-bye till next month, old chap. Won't we waken the 
old university up, though!" 
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Brenton Kennedy's Monument (1903) 

"I must put up a monument to him," said Josephine firmly. "I 
don't know yet just how I'm going to manage it, but it must be 
done." 

Josephine's sallow little face took on an expression of 
determination, and her thin, faded lips settled into a yet harder 
line. She looked out from her doorway, over the beds of striped 
ribbon grass and rich crimson peonies, over the lush clover fields 
and the pond in the pastures below them, to the burying ground on 
the sunrise slope of the hill beyond. 

"All of my family are buried there, and there's a real good, 
handsome white marble headstone to every one of them. Brenton 
isn't there, but a monument he shall have just the same." 

Abner Dolman nodded, not knowing just what to say. Secretly 
he thought it a piece of folly on Josephine Kennedy's part, but he 
knew it would not do to say so. 

"What good is a monument going to do Brenton Kennedy, 
when he's buried thousands of miles away? I don't know where 
she's going to get the money to put it up with," he said to himself 
as he went away around the curve of the birch trees that hemmed 
the little brown house in. 

Josephine did not know either. It was a problem, but a problem 
that must be solved. She had been thinking it over for weeks, ever 
since the news had come that Brenton had died in the Klondike. 

Brenton had been Josephine's brother, but she seemed more 
like his mother than his sister. She had been twenty years old 
when Brenton was born, and her mother died. Josephine had 
brought him up. Their father had died ten years later and 
Josephine and Brenton lived alone together. Josephine had a very 
little money coming in every year from a small investment of her 
father's. It was enough to live on if she practiced the most 
pinching economy. Josephine did not mind that. She was used to it. 

But when Brenton grew up she knew he must go away. There 
was nothing for him to do in Springvale. Brenton was a good boy. 
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honest and steady. Josephine did not allow herself to worry when 
she had to let him go. She thought Brenton would come out all 
right. They had a few plans for the future, when Brenton should 
have made enough money to come home and buy a farm in 
Springvale—the Morrison farm if possible. Josephine had always 
thought the old Morrison homestead the most beautiful place on 
earth. 

"And I shall go and keep house for you till you get married," 
she told him. "Then I'll just want a corner for myself and a bit of 
garden. Only, you must marry a nice girl, Brenton." 

Brenton went to the Klondike. Six months later Josephine got a 
brief letter from a stranger telling her of his death from 
pneumonia. She grieved so over it that her neighbors thought she 
would fret herself to death. Abner Dolman declared that it was 
only the hope of putting up a monument to Brenton that kept her 
alive at all. 

Josephine was very determined. It would take time, but she 
must earn the money somehow. She knew just the kind of 
monument she wanted. Nothing second rate would do. She must 
have the best. She had picked it out from Mr Purdy's designs 
already. It would cost ninety dollars, but Mr Purdy told her he 
would make it eighty for her. 

She picked berries all that summer, as long as they lasted, and 
took them over to sell at the summer hotel on the mountain. She 
put her pride under her feet and did days' work for her neighbors. 
She took in washing for the men who were building the factories at 
Springvale Center. When the winter came, she knit socks and 
stockings and sold them. But as she was not strong, her hard work 
told on her, and sometimes she was afraid that she would not live 
long enough to put up Brenton's monument. 

"And if I don't do it, it'll never be done," she moaned. "It about 
kills me to think of it." 

It took Josephine two years to earn the eighty dollars. When 
she added the last one to the little hoard in her shell box, there 
were tears of thankfulness in her eyes. 

"I'll go over to the Center to-morrow and order it from Mr 
Purdy," she said exultantly. "I shall have the verse mother liked so 
much on it. 
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'Asleep in Jesus—far from thee, 

Thy kindred and their graves may be 
But thine is still a blessed sleep 
From which none ever wakes to weep.' 

If he was with his own it wouldn't seem so hard. But at least 
he shall have his monument among them." 

She went up to see Emma Chase that evening, and found her 
crying. This was not unusual, for Emma Chase often cried. She had 
had a good deal of trouble. Her only daughter Emmy had hip 
trouble. Emmy was twelve years old and had been a cripple for a 
long time. She was lying on the sofa looking wistfully at her 
mother. 

"What is the matter?" asked Josephine. 

"It's Emmy," sobbed Emma. "My nephew was here to see us 
yesterday. He's a medical student in the big hospital in 
Cherlotteville, you know. And he says he believes they have a new 
doctor there who can cure Emmy. There is a new way they've 
found out. If—if I could afford it. But it would take about a hundred 
dollars, Jim says. I can't get it any more than a thousand. I haven't 
more than ten saved up. It seems awful hard if Emmy can't be 
cured just because we're so poor." 

Emma Chase would not have complained to anybody who was 
well off. She was very proud and she would have been afraid that 
they would think that she was trying to get them to help her. But 
Josephine was poor like herself, and Emma did not mind confiding 
in her. She did not know about Josephine's monument hoard. 

Josephine did not answer at once. Her little face grew pinched 
and gray in the sunset light. She bent down and broke off one of 
the day lilies that grew by the hall door. The fragrance reminded 
her of Brenton. He had always liked day lilies. She felt too 
miserable to speak and Emma thought her unsympathetic. She 
dried her eyes with a little dignity and began to speak of other 
things. 

Josephine said she had come up to get a slip of Emma's white 
pelargonium and Emma cut it for her. She went away as soon as 
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she could and when she got home she sat down on her sagging 
doorstep in the sweet, windless summer dusk and cried. 

"I don't know how I can do it," she sobbed, "but I must. It 
would be sinful not to. The living ought to come before the dead. I 
s'pose Brenton will understand all about it. It's some comfort to 
think that, but I feel as if my heart would break." 

The next day Josephine took the money out of the inlaid shell 
box and went with it to Emma Chase. 

"It's for Emmy," she said, "with your ten it will make ninety 
and I guess you can manage ten more some way." 

"But—but you can't afford it. I'm sure," faltered Emma. "And I 
don't know when I could ever pay you back." 

"I can spare it as well as not," said Josephine, firmly. "And I 
don't expect you to pay me back. It's my gift to Emmy." 

After she had prevailed on Emma to take the money, Josephine 
went to the Springvale commons and picked blueberries all day. 
She cried bitterly while she picked them. 

"I'll have to begin all over again," she said drearily, "and I 
don't feel able, someway. But I'm glad I gave it to Emmy. I ain't a 
bit sorry for that, even if Brenton never gets his monument." 

When Emmy Chase came home from the hospital she was 
cured. To be sure, she had to lie on the sofa most of her time still, 
and was not to be allowed to walk much for a long time. But the 
doctors said that with care she would eventually become guite well 
and strong. When Josephine went up to see her, Emma Chase cried 
again with joy and gratitude. 

"I don't know how I can ever thank you, Josephine," she said. 

Josephine's careworn face looked brighter. "After all," she 
thought, "I guess a living flesh-and-blood girl, saved from helpless 
suffering, is a good deal better monument than one of white 
marble." 

A week later, when Josephine reached home one evening, after 
she had been to the hotel with her berries, she saw an express 
wagon under the birches. A couple of big trunks were in it. 
Josephine recognised Hosea Atkinson's rig. Hosea usually hauled 
the luggage of the hotel guests to and fro from the station. 
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Josephine thought he was likely on his way to the station now to 
catch the night express. She wondered what he had called for. 

As she opened her sagging little gate and hurried up the path, 
Hosea came through the hall to the front door. 

"Here she is," he shouted to somebody behind him. The next 
minute Hosea was pushed out of sight and another man stepped 
out. He was tall and bronzed, with a soft, brown beard and a 
pleasant face. Josephine did not think she had ever seen him 
before, yet there was something about him that seemed curiously 
familiar. He held out his arms to her. 

"Josie!" 

Then Josephine knew him. "Brenton!" she gasped, and her face 
became as white as the day lilies. She would have fallen if he had 
not caught her. 

"I've scared you," he said penitently. "Hosea told me you 
thought I was dead. I'd ought to been more careful. There, there, 
it's all right, Josie." 

Josephine was crying and laughing together. Her first audible 
words were: "Oh, Brenton, you won't need a monument now." 

Brenton threw back his head and laughed heartily. "Not much, 
I don't. Never felt less in need of one! But I must pay off Hosea 
and get my trunks in before I begin to talk." 

While he was out Josephine found her way into the house. As 
yet she was dazed. She heard Brenton's shouts of laughter out in 
the lane as he and Hosea dragged the trunks in. 

"Just fancy if I'd had that monument up!" she said hysterically. 

When they were alone Brenton sketched his experiences 
briefly. "When I got to Dawson City I had hard luck at first, Josie. I 
was too late. There were hundreds there next door to starvation. 
After a pretty tough time, I fell in with a party that were going 
prospecting away up north, clear of even the fringes of civilization. 
They were all desperate like myself. I went, too. I wrote you before 
I started, but the letter must have gone astray. All the adventures I 
went through would fill a book. There wasn't no way of writing to 
you. We had hard times. But we struck luck at last, and just as 
soon as I could I started for home. I haven't made a fortune, Josie, 
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but I've got enough to buy the Morrison farm. It's for sale, too, 
Hosea tells me." 

"To think I didn't know you at first!" said Josephine 
breathlessly. "It's that big beard of yours! But how did that story of 
your death come?" 

"Well, I can't be sure because I never knew it had come until I 
got home, but I guess it was this way. When I left Dawson there 
was a man named Burton Kennedy there sick with pneumonia. He 
didn't seem to have any friends to speak of. I left Dawson pretty 
guiet and sudden, and he must have died and they mixed him up 
with me. Jerusalem! You should have seen the folks at the station 
stare at me! They thought I was a ghost sure. But here I am alive 
and well, and we are going to have a good time, Josie." 

"Emmy Chase is cured and you're home," cried Josephine with 
a long breath. "I'm the happiest woman in the world. And I am so 
thankful that I was prevented from putting up that monument. It 
would have been a dreadful bad omen!" 
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A Pioneer Wooing (1903) 

Donald Fraser, sitting by the low, four-paned window of his 
new house, was playing old Scotch airs on his fiddle to beguile dull 
time away on a cold winter afternoon more than a hundred years 
ago. The place was a remote settlement in a nascent Canadian 
province, where the settlers were engaged in the arduous task of 
carving out homes for themselves in the wilderness. 

Donald's new house had only four small rooms, but it was 
considered quite a pretentious edifice in those primitive days. 
Before it the cleared fields of his farm sloped down to the ice¬ 
bound bay; behind it great woods stretched inland, intersected 
here and there by trails and wood-roads. In winter the ice was the 
great highway of traffic, and people from far and wide passed 
Donald's door, often calling to warm themselves before his fire and 
exchange news of the various scattered settlements. 

This day was bitter cold, and a storm threatened. Few 
travelers were abroad, and Donald had no callers. He felt lonely, 
and got his fiddle down for company. It was too early yet to go 
across the bay to Sherman's. Donald smiled to himself as he 
played "Annie Laurie," and thought of Nancy Sherman, more 
beautiful than the heroine of the old ballad. 

"Her face it is the fairest that e'er the sun shone on," hummed 
the young Scotch-Canadian, softly. 

The Frasers were one of the best families in the little colony, 
which was as yet so thinly populated that everybody in it knew 
everybody else. Alexander Fraser, Donald's father, had been one of 
the earliest immigrants from Scotland. He was a man liked and 
respected by all, and had taken a prominent part in shaping the 
affairs of the colony. From him Donald, his first-born, inherited his 
broad shoulders, sandy hair, deep-set gray eyes and resolute jaw. 
But it was from his Irish mother that Donald got the qualities 
which made him a favorite with all who knew him. The merry 
curve of his mobile mouth, the twinkle in his gray eyes, the gay 
smile, the flashing wit, the irrepressible good-comradeship that 
distinguished him from the more reserved pure-bred Scotch folk, 
even the faint suggestion of "brogue" in his ringing tones, all 
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contributed to form a personality which was destined to stamp its 
influence on those rude early days. Many a blue-eyed Scotch and 
English lassie would have been glad and willing to listen had 
Donald Fraser come a-wooing, and many a girlish heart of a 
hundred years ago beat guicker at his step or voice. But Donald 
cared only for one whom many others wooed likewise. He was not 
openly favored above his rivals. He did not know whether Nancy 
Sherman cared for him or not, but he knew that if she would not 
come to be the mistress of his new house none other ever should. 
So he dreamed of her as he drew the bow over the strings and 
filled the low room with the sweetness of old Lowland ballads, the 
fine frenzy of Highland reels and strathspeys, and the rollicking 
abandon of Irish jigs. When he played the last, the Irish fun in his 
nature overflowed him, drowning out the Scottish romance, and he 
wished that somebody would drop in and crack a joke with him. 

When he left the north window, which he liked best because it 
looked out over the bay to Sherman's, and went to the south one, 
looking out over a dreary expanse of stumps and half-cleared land, 
he saw a sleigh emerge from the woods. He knew the driver at a 
glance, and rushing to the door, threw it open with hearty 
hospitality. Any one would have been welcome, but this visitor was 
Neil Campbell, who was Donald's especial crony. Friends they had 
always been, and friends they were yet—and they were also rivals. 
People had expected to see their friendship blotted out by their 
rivalry, but it had stood the test. Each loved Nancy Sherman, and 
each knew that the other knew it; each was determined to win her, 
and neither would have hesitated over any ruse that would give 
him the advantage. But no ill-feeling found place between them, 
and when Neil came from Berwick he always called to see Donald 
before he crossed the bay; and sometimes, so free from bitterness 
was their rivalry, he even took Donald over. 

He got out at the door, and shook Donald's proffered hand 
heartily. Then he tied his restive young mare to a post, threw the 
buffalo-robe over her, and followed Donald into the kitchen. 

Neither in appearance nor character was there the slightest 
resemblance between the two men. In point of looks, Neil 
Campbell could not for an instant compare with Donald Fraser. He 
was smaller and slighter, with a dark, melancholy face and 
intensely blue eyes—the vivid blue of the St. Lawrence water on a 
windy autumn day when the sun breaks out after a storm. In 
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parentage he was pure Highland, with all the Highlander's mystic, 
poetic temperament. He was not so widely popular as the gay and 
dashing Donald, and he was not a favorite with women; but his few 
friends loved him rarely, and it was said by some that if a woman 
once loved him she would do and dare all things to win him. 

Neil threw himself down before the roaring fire with a sigh of 
satisfaction. It was ten miles from Berwick to the bay-shore, and 
though a lover thought little of that when his lass waited for him at 
the end, a blazing back log and a "taste" of good Scotch whisky 
were not to be despised at the half-way station. "It's cold the day," 
he said, briefly. 

"You'll be going over the bay. I'm thinking," said Donald, good- 
humoredly. 

A slight tinge of color showed itself on Campbell's dark face. 
While he bore Donald no grudge for their rivalry, he could not 
refer to it in the unreserved way of his friend. To him Donald's 
offhand way of looking at the situation savored of greater 
confidence than he possessed, and this stung him. He only nodded 
in reply to Donald's remark. 

The latter had meanwhile been rummaging in his untidy 
bachelor cupboard, and now he emerged with a bottle of whisky 
and a couple of tumblers. This was a matter of course a hundred 
years ago. A woman might offer her women friends a cup of hot 
tea, but a man treated his callers to a "taste" of the best whisky 
obtainable. If he failed to do so, he was looked upon as seriously 
lacking in what were then considered the most rudimentary 
elements of hospitality. 

"You look cold," said Donald. "Set nearer to the fire, man, and 
let this put a bit of warmth in your veins. You'll need it before you 
get over the bay. It's bitter cold on the ice to-day. Now for the 
Berwick news! Has Jean Maclean made up with her man yet? And 
is it true that Sandy Macdonald is to marry Kate Ferguson? 'Twill 
be a match, now! Sure, and with her red hair, Sandy will not be 
like to lose his bride past finding." 

Berwick was Donald's boyhood home, and Neil had plenty of 
news for him concerning friends and kin. At first he talked little 
and cautiously, as was his wont, while Donald bantered and joked, 
but presently the whisky, which neither spared, began to tell on 
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the different temperaments. Donald's volatile spirits evaporated, 
and the Scotch element of his nature came uppermost. He grew 
cautious and watchful, talked less, but made shrewder remarks. 
The Highlander, on the contrary, lost his reserve, and became 
more and more confidential. At last, after being shrewdly 
manipulated by Donald, Neil Campbell confessed that he meant to 
put his fate to the test that very night. He was going over the bay 
to ask Nancy Sherman to marry him. If she consented, then Donald 
and the rest should see a wedding such as the colony had never 
yet seen. 

Donald rose abruptly, and went to the window, leaving Neil to 
sip his grog and gaze smilingly into the fire with the air of a man 
very well satisfied with himself. As for Donald, he was for the 
moment non-plussed. This was worse than he had expected. He 
had never dreamed that Neil would dare bring matters to a crisis 
yet. But there was no time to be lost if he meant to get ahead of his 
rival. In his heart Donald hoped that Nancy Sherman cared for 
him. What else could those modestly bestowed favors and shy 
looks, such as she gave to no other, mean? Yet he might be 
mistaken. She might like Neil best, after all; and whether or no, 
the first man there stood the better chance. Donald knew very well 
that Nancy's father favored Neil Campbell, as being the richer 
man in worldly goods. If Neil asked Nancy to marry him when he, 
Donald, had not yet spoken, Elias Sherman would have the most to 
say in the matter, and Nancy would never dream of disputing her 
father's command. Donald looked far out over the bay, and 
realized that his chance of winning Nancy depended on his 
crossing that white expanse before Neil did. How could it be 
managed? A twinkle came into Donald's eye. All was fair in love 
and war, and Nancy was well worth the trial. He went back to the 
table, and sat down. "Have some more, man, have some more," he 
said, persuasively. " 'Twill keep the life in you in the teeth of that 
wind. Help yourself. There's a plenty more where that came from." 

"Is it going over the bay the night that yourself will be doing?" 
asked Neil, as he obeyed. 

Donald shook his head. "I had thought of it," he owned, "but it 
looks a wee like a storm, and my sleigh is at the blacksmith's to be 
shod. If I went, it must be on Black Dan's back, and he'd like a 
canter over the ice in a snow-storm as little as I. His own fireside is 
by far the best place for a man to be to-night, Campbell." 
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Neil nodded drowsily. His potations, after his long, cold drive, 
were beginning to have their effect. Donald, with laughter in his 
deep-set eyes, watched his friend, and persuaded him again and 
again to have yet another "tasting." When Neil's head at last fell 
heavily on his arm, Donald arose with the smile of a man who has 
won in a doubtful game. Neil Campbell was sound asleep, and 
would remain so for some time. How long? was the guestion. It 
might be for hours, and it might be for only a few minutes; but half 
an hour's start would be enough. For the rest, it would depend on 
Nancy. But there was no time to lose. 

Donald flung on his stout homespun overcoat, pulled his fur 
cap warmly over his ears, and wrapped a knitted muffler of hand- 
spun yarn around his neck. Then he caught his mitts and riding- 
whip from the nail over the fireplace, and strode to the door with a 
parting glance at the reclining figure of his unconscious friend. 
"May your sleep be long and sweet, man," he laughed, softly. "As 
for the waking, 'twill be betwixt you and me." With an amused 
smile, he untied Neil's horse, climbed into Neil's sleigh, and 
tucked Neil's buffalo-robe comfortably around him. 

"When he wakes. Black Dan will carry him as well as he would 
have carried me," thought the schemer; "but if the snow comes 
after sunset it's little we'll see of either over the bay to-night. Now, 
Bess, old girl, do your bonniest. There's more than you know hangs 
on your speed. If the Campbell awakes too soon, Black Dan could 
show you a pair of clean heels for all of your good start. On, my 
girl!" 

Brown Bess, one of the best mares in the county, sprang 
forward over the ice like a deer. The sun was nearing its setting. 
The gleaming white expanse of the bay, gemmed here and there 
with wooded, purple islets, and rimmed in by dark violet coasts, 
glittered like the breast of a fair woman decked with jewels. 

Above, the curdled gray rolls of cloud flushed faintly pink, but the 
north and east were gray with the presage of night and storm. 

Donald thought of none of these things, nor of the rare 
spiritual beauty of the wastes about him. As he urged Brown Bess 
forward, with now and then a glance behind to see if Black Dan 
were yet following, he thought only of what he should say to Nancy 
Sherman, and of what her answer would be. 
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The Shermans were a family of United Empire Loyalists who 
had come to Canada at the close of the American War of 
Independence. They never spoke of their former fortunes, but it 
was the general opinion that they had once been wealthy. However 
that might be, they were poor enough now, and life was even a 
harder struggle for them than it was for the Scotch immigrants 
who had already obtained a footing on the Canadian soil. 

Elias Sherman was a genial, friendly soul, and his wife was a 
pale, proud woman who had once been beautiful, and was 
dignified and gracious yet. When they came to the little maritime 
colony, they brought two children with them. These two children, 
Nancy and Betty, grew up amid many hardships and privations; 
but as they blossomed out into young womanhood they were 
widely famed for their beauty, and lovers from the best and 
wealthiest of the colonial families came a-wooing to the little 
cottage on the bay-shore, and thought themselves richly repaid if 
they won a smile or a kind glance from the "beautiful Sherman 
girls." Beautiful and stately they were, indeed, with a grace and 
charm of manner that triumphed over mean attire and rough 
surroundings. A hundred years ago Nancy and Betty Sherman, 
now sleeping forgotten in mossy, grass-grown graves on a hill that 
slopes down to the moaning St. Lawrence Gulf, had the pick of five 
counties to their hands. Not one of the blue-eyed, fresh-faced 
Scotch and English lassies, the Jeans and Kates and Margarets, 
could for a moment compare with them. They were envied bitterly 
enough, no doubt, and caused many a long-forgotten heartache. 

Yet the fault was not theirs—they made no effort to win or retain 
the homage offered them. The boldest lover never boasted of 
favors received. A kindly word or a gracious smile was all that any 
ever won, and was esteemed enough. Even Donald Fraser could 
but own to himself that Nancy was as likely to say "no" as "yes." 
She had said it calmly and sweetly to better men. Well, he would 
face the guestion bravely—and if he were refused—"Neil will have 
the laugh on me then. Sure, and he's sleeping well. And the snow 
is coming soon. There'll be a bonny swirl on the bay ere long. I 
hope no harm will come to the lad if he starts to cross. When he 
wakes he'll be in such a fine Highland temper that he'll never stop 
to think of danger. Well, Bess, my girl, here we are at last. Now, 
Donald Fraser, pluck up heart, and play the man. Remember 
you're a Scotchman, with a dash of old Ireland to boot, and never 
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flinch because a slip of a lass looks scornful at you out of the 
bonniest dark blue eyes on earth." 

In spite of his bold words, however, Donald's heart was 
thumping furiously when he drove into the farmyard. Nancy was 
there, milking a cow by the stable-door, but she stood up when she 
saw him coming, grasping her pail with one hand, and holding the 
other out to him in the gracious, untroubled way for which she was 
noted. Haloed by the sunset light that was flinging its rosy 
splendors over all the wide white wastes around them, the girl was 
so beautiful that Donald's courage failed him almost completely. 
Was it not the wildest presumption to hope that this exguisite 
creature could care for him or would come to be the mistress of his 
little house—she, who was fit for a king's halls? In all the humility 
of a true lover he stood before her, and Nancy, looking into his 
bonny face, understood with woman's instinct why he had come. A 
color and light that was not of the sunset crept into her face and 
eyes. She did not withdraw her hand from his grasp, but she 
turned her face aside and bent her head. 

Donald knew that he must make the most of this unexpected 
chance. He might not see Nancy alone again before Neil came. 
Clasping both of his hands over the slender one he held, he said, 
breathlessly, "Nan, lass, I love you. You may think 'tis a hasty 
wooing, but that's a story I can tell you later, maybe. I know well 
I'm not worthy of you, but if true love could make a man worthy 
there'd be none before me. Will you have me. Nan?" 

Nancy's head in its crimson shawl drooped lower still. For a 
moment Donald endured an agony of suspense. Then he heard her 
answer—oh, such a low, sweet answer—and he knew that she was 
won! 

The snow was beginning to fall when they walked together to 
the house. Donald looked over the bay, misty white in the 
gathering gloom, and laughed light-heartedly. "I must tell you that 
story, my lass," he said, catching Nancy's look of wonder, "and 
you'll see what a trick I played on my best friend to win you." 

And tell it he did, with such inimitable drollery and such 
emphasized brogue that Nancy could but laugh as heartily as he 
did. She was not proof against the humor of the situation even 
amid the sweeter romance of it. 
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When morning broke, the storm was over, and Donald knew 
that vengeance must be on his track. Not wishing to make the 
Sherman house the scene of a guarrel, he resolved to get away 
before Neil came, and he persuaded Nancy to drive with him to the 
county town, some ten miles away, for a "calie." As he brought 
Neil's sleigh up to the door, he saw a black speck far out on the 
bay, and laughed. "Black Dan goes well, but he'll not be guick 
enough," he said, as he helped Nancy in. 

Half an hour later Neil Campbell, with a blackly bent brow and 
a fire in his blue eyes that was woe to see, dismounted from his 
smoking horse at the Shermans' door, and strode into the kitchen. 
Had Donald Fraser been there, the comedy might shortly have 
been turned into a tragedy, for there was blood-fury in Campbell's 
heart and eyes. But the wily rival was far away, and the kitchen 
was empty. Neil stood and chafed at the door until Mrs. Sherman 
came down the rude stairs from the loft above. At sight of 
Campbell she started in surprise, for though many a wooer came 
to her house they did not usually come so early in the day, but she 
came forward to meet him in a gracious manner. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Campbell. 'Tis a fair day after the storm, 
but a cold. Come nearer to the fire." 

Neil felt his blind fury ebbing away before this woman of the 
gueenlike presence and pale, sorrowful face, so little in keeping 
with the rude, low room. Mrs. Sherman always imposed a sense of 
deference upon the person to whom she spoke. Neil could not 
bring himself to demand of her where Donald Fraser or Nancy 
was. Yet he must say something. "Where is Betty the morning?" he 
asked, trying to speak calmly although his voice shook. 

On being told that she had gone to the well for a pail of water, 
he went out, vowing that he would discover from her the 
whereabouts of his false friend. 

Betty Sherman saw him coming across the snow, and stood up 
erectly beside the well with a smile on her face. Her lips parted, 
and her breath fluttered over them guickly. She put up her slender 
brown hands, and nervously caught the crimson fringes of her 
knitted shawl together under her chin, while into her eyes leaped a 
strange light of fear and passion, and some undefined emotion that 
strove to conguer the other two. 
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As far as feature and bearing went, Nancy and Betty Sherman 
looked marvelously alike. Yet so different were they in coloring, 
and more than all, in expression, that they were scarcely held to 
resemble each other. The hair that lay in skeins of silken fairness 
on Nancy's white forehead rippled off from Betty's in locks as 
richly brown as October nuts. The misty purple of Nan's eyes was 
so dark and deep in Betty's as to be almost black; and while Nancy 
was oftener pale than not, a dusky red always glowed in Betty's 
cheeks, and deepened to scarlet in the curves of a very sweet, very 
scornful mouth. As for their expression, Nancy's was always 
gracious and charming, while Betty's was mocking and 
maddening. 

Though Betty had many lovers, they were afraid of her. Her 
tongue was a sharp and unsparing one, and she satirized them to 
their faces. Woe betide the rash youth with a sguint or a stutter 
who came courting Betty Sherman! And even those who had no 
defect of person or manner fared little better. Yet come they did, 
for there was that about the girl that held a man though she 
treated him as the dust under her feet. 

When Neil Campbell had first come to the cottage on the bay- 
shore it had been Betty whom he came to see. In those days he had 
thought Nan by far the less bonny. But Betty, always cruel to her 
suitors, was doubly so to Neil. She mimicked his Highland accent, 
mocked at his Highland ways, and laughed at his shyness as 
"Highland pride." Neil, believing his suit hopeless, left the scornful 
maid to her own devices, and was gradually drawn into the train of 
Nancy's lovers, soon to become the most devoted of them. 
Thenceforth Betty had treated him with unvarying indifference, 
although generally she was as merciless to Nancy's lovers as to 
her own. Neil felt that his humiliation would be doubly bitter from 
Betty's probable railing, but in his passionate anger—an anger that 
quite overmastered the sting of baffled love—he did not care what 
she might say. 

"Good-morning, Mr. Campbell," said Betty's silver-clear voice 
as he came up to her. "It's early abroad you are. And on Black Dan, 
no less! Was I mistaken in thinking that Donald Fraser said that 
his favorite horse should never be backed by any man but him? But 
doubtless a fair exchange is no robbery, and Brown Bess goes well 
and fleetly." 
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"Where is Donald Fraser?" said Neil, thickly. "It is him I am 
seeking, and it is him I will be finding. Where is he, Betty 
Sherman?" 

"Donald Fraser is far enough away by this," said Betty, lightly. 
"He is a prudent fellow, that Donald, and has some guickness of 
wit under that sandy thatch of his. He came here last night at 
sunset with a horse and sleigh not his own or lately gotten, and he 
asked Nan in the stable-yard to marry him. Did a man ask me to 
marry him while I was at the cow's side with my milking-pail in my 
hand, 'tis a cold answer he'd get for his pains. But Nan was ever 
o'er-fond of Donald, and 'tis kindly she must have answered him, 
for they sat late together last night, and 'twas a bonny story that 
Nan wakened me to hear when she came to bed—the story of a 
braw lover who let his secret out when the whisky was abune the 
wit, and then fell asleep while his rival was away to woo and win 
his lass. Did you ever hear a like story, Mr. Campbell?" 

Neil clenched his fists. "Oh, yes," he said, fiercely, "it is 
laughing at me over the country-side that Donald Fraser will be 
doing, and telling that story! But when I meet him it is not 
laughing he will be doing! Oh, no! There will be another story to 
tell!" 


"What will you do to him?" cried Betty, in alarm. "Don't 
meddle with the man. Now, what a state to be in because a slip of 
a good-looking lass prefers sandy hair and gray eyes to Highland 
black and blue! You have not the spirit of a wren, Neil Campbell. 
Were I you, I would show Donald Fraser that I could woo and win a 
maid as speedily as any Lowlander of them all, that would I! 

There's many a girl would say 'yes' gladly for your asking. I know 
one myself, as bonny as Nan if folks say true, who would think 
herself a proud and happy woman if you looked kindly on her, and 
would love you as well as Nan loves her Donald—aye, and ten 
times better!" 

Betty's face went crimson, and her eyes faltered down to the 
pail at her feet. 

"And who may it be, Betty?" asked Neil after a brief silence. 

Betty did not answer in words. She came a step nearer, and 
put one hand on Neil's shoulder, with her head still drooping, but 
looking up at him with her eyes, and an expression, half defiant. 
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half yielding, wholly captivating, that answered as plainly as 
words. 

Neil took the two cold hands in his. "If this be so, lass," he 
said, gently, "why did you mock at me so when I came first?" 

"What simpletons men are," pouted Betty. "Why, 'twas 
because I liked you best, to be sure!" 

Then she suddenly sprang away from him with flushing cheeks 
and clouded eyes. "Oh, what must you think of me?" she cried. 
"Bold—unmaidenly—that is what you will call me, and truly. But 
when I saw you coming—and I had loved you so long! 'What,' 
thought I, 'to lose all for want of one little bold word!' 'Twas hard 
to speak, but I have spoken it, and now you will despise me." 

She clasped her hands, and stood meekly before him with her 
face hanging on her breast. Neil came nearer, and drew her into 
his arms. 

"Thank you for that word," he said, simply. "Betty, it was you 
that I liked best at first, and if you will marry me it is a good 
husband I will try to make you, and a proud and happy man I'll 
be." 


Betty looked up at him with eyes where tenderness and 
mischief were mingled. "Then maybe Donald Fraser will not do so 
much laughing, after all," she said. "Look you, Neil. Leave me to 
manage this. When Nan comes back I'll say to her, 'Nan, is Donald 
so very sure that Neil Campbell said your name when he told of his 
errand? 'Tis a mistake your Lowlander has made, sister.' And then 
I will tell her how you came this morning and asked me to marry 
you, though 'twas I that did the asking, was it not? But I'll not tell 
her that." 
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The Minister's Daughter (1903) 

Walter Armstrong found himself belated at twilight near the 
little Westlands church. He had missed his way and did not know 
the road back to the hotel. There was a light in the church and a 
few horses were tied to the fence. He stood his wheel up against 
the building and went in. 

It was a young people's meeting. About a score of young men 
and women were assembled in the center pews of the badly 
lighted room. Armstrong's entrance caused a little stir. Some 
looked around at him wonderingly. The leader of the meeting, a 
young girl with a sweet, frightened face, grew palpably nervous 
and made several mistakes in the verses she was reading. 

Armstrong dropped into a seat back among the shadows. The 
people present were all strangers to him, with the exception of a 
young man who supplied the summer hotel at the beach with 
"garden truck," whom Armstrong knew by sight. 

Three seats ahead of him, with her head bowed devotedly on 
the hard rim of the pew before her, was a young girl in a white 
dress. She had magnificent hair of a warm chestnut with a 
glistening ripple in it. Armstrong, who had a decided weakness for 
chestnut hair, began to wonder if her face were pretty enough to 
match it. He was afraid to see it lest it should not be. While the 
aforesaid young man led in prayer Armstrong mentally fashioned 
out the face she ought to have if Nature had been true to the 
eternal fitness of things. 

"Very dark blue eyes—straight nose—fairly large mouth- 
creamy skin with color coming and going faintly—that is how it 
ought to be but won't. I've been tricked before like that. She's 
fatally sure to have sharp cheek bones and a muddy complexion. 
Wish she'd turn around." 

She did not turn around, but when the prayer was over she 
rose and went up the aisle to the dim little corner where the organ 
stood. As she sat the lamplight fell over her face and Armstrong 
started. After all, it did match; it was the very face he had pictured 
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—only it was the face of a saint whereas Armstrong, being of the 
world, worldly, had given it a different expression. 

He watched her as she sang. He had seen a great many 
beautiful women, but never one so lovely as this girl. When the 
hymn was ended he had forgotten all about the road back to his 
hotel; he was wondering how he could get an introduction to her. 

When the meeting was over he found that some were going to 
stay for choir practice. He went up the aisle to the man he knew— 
Ross Nelson by name—and asked him the nearest way back to the 
hotel. He was looking at the girl at the organ all the time and did 
not hear a word of Nelson's reply. 

"Who is that girl?" he asked, with a nod of his head in her 
direction. 

"That? Why, she's Miss Hastings, our minister's daughter," 
said Nelson in a surprised tone, as if he thought everybody ought 
to know her. 

"Introduce me, will you?" said Armstrong, coolly, and Nelson 
towed him doubtfully over. The ceremony of introduction was 
performed in an awkward, stilted style, and Armstrong bowed 
gravely. 

Sylvia Hastings blushed. The warm inroads of color over her 
soft, round cheeks were very becoming and Armstrong always 
declared he lost his heart to her that very instant. But he had to 
subside into the background almost immediately for the choir 
practice began and lasted for an hour. He waited doggedly 
through it and when it was over asked Miss Hastings if he might 
walk home with her. Sylvia was too shy to refuse, even if she had 
wished. She had never had such a reguest before. Nelson, who had 
paired off with the meeting leader, and the other couples looked 
curiously after them as they crossed the moonlight space. It 
seemed to them nothing short of sacrilege that a young man in a 
bicycle suit should walk home with the minister's daughter. 

Armstrong had no idea how far it was to the Westlands manse, 
but he hoped it was miles. As a matter of fact, it was a good long 
walk. Sylvia could hardly be induced to talk at all, at first; when 
she did it was about the prayer meeting, and she asked him timidly 
if he were interested in the Christian Endeavor movement. He 
shamelessly avowed that he was, and floundered helplessly 
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through the deep waters of a discussion upon methods of work 
into which she inveigled him. He betrayed his ignorance speedily, 
and Sylvia's eyes gleamed with mischief in the moonlight. 
Armstrong began to suspect that she was having a little innocent 
fun at his expense and he wisely refused to discuss the subject 
further. 

When they reached the manse he reluctantly surrendered her 
hymn book and asked if he might call. 

Sylvia blushed again and hesitated. She knew very little about 
young men. Almost the only ones she had ever met, barring the 
Westlands lads, were the pale-faced, abstracted "supplies" who 
occasionally preached for her father and visited the manse. They 
talked to her, when they noticed her at all, about missions and 
Christian Endeavor movements and other church matters. This 
young man was very different; she had found him delightful, but 
she was afraid her father would not approve of him. There was 
about him a distinct atmosphere of Vanity Fair of which the good 
Westlands minister had a holy horror. Sylvia did not know what 
answer to make. 

"I would like to see you," she said at last, "but—I am not sure 
that father and mother would. They—they—I don't think they like 
anybody but ministers." 

Armstrong laughed. 

"I'm sorry that I'm not a minister, then, and I'm afraid I 
couldn't successfully disguise myself as one. But after all it is your 
opinion that chiefly matters—to me. Do you restrict your circle of 
friendship to ministers?" 

"I think it is restricted for me," said Sylvia, naively. "Some of 
them are very nice and some of them are dreadfully stupid." 

"I am going to come over and see you," declared Armstrong, 
boldly. "That is, if you don't actually forbid me." 

Sylvia went in, feeling as if she had done something very 
wicked and very delightful. She thought about Armstrong all the 
time her father was having family prayers and by this she knew 
that she must be a very sinful girl. Also, she dreamed of him that 
night. 
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Armstrong had to go all the way back to the church for his 
bicycle and trust to luck to find his way home. He hummed, "There 
Is Only One Girl in the World for Me" on the road back until it 
suddenly struck him that it was too frivolous to be taken in 
connection with the minister's daughter, so he changed it to "Oh, 
Promise Me." That suited better and lasted until he got back to his 
hotel. 

He called at the Westlands Manse the very next night and 
thereby created a commotion in that placid domain. While Sylvia 
talked to him in the parlor, the Reverend Elisha Hastings and his 
wife held a council of two in the study. If this creature came to see 
Sylvia what was to be done with him? The thing was preposterous. 
Sylvia's natural destiny was a minister. There was even one 
particular minister in distant prospect already. At all events she 
must not be allowed to form a friendship with a worldly young man 
who rode a bicycle on Sunday. Their one white ewe lamb must be 
preserved from such contamination. 

The next time Armstrong called, the Reverend Elisha Hastings 
himself went into the little rose-scented parlor with Sylvia. 
Armstrong knew he was being weighed in the balance and he tried 
to be very careful. He flattered himself that he succeeded, but he 
underrated the minister's powers of discernment. Once he 
incautiously spoke of being "within an ace" of something, whereby 
Sylvia's father knew that he played cards; another seemingly 
innocent remark confirmed his theater-going propensities. 
Moreover, the Reverend Elisha suspected that a man with such a 
pair of legs must be addicted to dancing, and he used slang— 
which was next door to swearing. 

Sylvia, bless her innocent heart, never guessed all her father 
discovered; but she knew by the set of his back when he went out 
of the room that Armstrong had been found wanting, and it 
depressed her greatly. She didn't think she ought to like him so 
well under the circumstances, but how was she going to help it? 

At the end of a fortnight, during which Armstrong had haunted 
the Westlands manse, had been devoted to the Westlands prayer 
meeting, and had sat devoutly through four of the Westlands 
sermons, the Reverend Elisha and his meek, saintly little wife told 
Sylvia that the young man's visits must cease. Sylvia cried her 
starry gray eyes half out that night, but she never dreamed of 
disobeying her parents. 
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She told Armstrong simply, as they walked home from prayer 
meeting the next night, that he must not call upon her again. 

They reached the garden gate as she said it, and Armstrong 
gave a gasp. He knew that Sylvia's father and mother disapproved 
of him, but he had flattered himself that he could overcome their 
prejudices. True, he did not know much about the Telegu mission 
and was not in sympathy with revivals; but he held to the 
reverence for sacred things that had been inculcated in him in 
childhood, and he had a natural inclination to all that was good 
and true. 

Also, he had a five-figure income and he did not believe that 
even an unworldly country clergyman and his wife could be 
altogether blind to the advantages it was in his power to offer 
Sylvia. 

He could see the minister through the study window, reading 
calmly and unconsciously by the table. It would have given 
Armstrong exguisite pleasure just then to have thrown at him one 
of the big white stones that bordered the garden path. 

"Sylvia," he said, desperately, "I can't stay away. I shall have 
to come to Westlands manse as long as you are here. I love you." 

Sylvia dropped her hymn book. It was the first time that 
anybody had ever said those three wonderful words to her— 
although, to be sure, there was a certain pale young student, 
destined to the foreign mission field, whom her father liked, and 
whom she herself reverenced because he was so consecrated and 
earnest minded, who had shown by his actions that he wanted to 
say them if he could ever summon up enough courage. But 
Armstrong came out with them plainly and the moonlit landscape 
whirled around Sylvia. 

"Oh, you mustn't," she faltered. 

"Why not?" he demanded, masterfully. "Don't you love me, 
Sylvia?" 

He put his arm around her and drew her to him. She was 
shaken like a rose in the wind. But she must not let him—Oh, she 
must not let him! 

"Don't you, Sylvia?" he insisted. 
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What Sylvia would have said, or if she could have said 
anything, will never be known, for just at that moment the hall- 
door opened and Mrs. Hastings looked out. 

Sylvia wrenched herself free and ran up the path, hoping 
guiltily that her mother had not seen them. The door closed behind 
her and Armstrong was left outside. 

He stooped and groped until he found Sylvia's hymn book. 
Then he went moodily home and slept with it under his pillow—if 
he slept at all. 

The next evening he went unblushingly to the manse and 
asked for the minister himself. He laid before him a cool, formal 
proposal for his daughter's hand; he stated his social standing and 
prospects; he gave city references; and he wound up with the 
amount of his income. 

He thought it all good ammunition, especially the last. But it 
was nothing better than blank cartridges as far as the Reverend 
Elisha Hastings was concerned. The good Westlands minister was 
no hypocrite. A millionaire would not have been a welcome suitor 
for Sylvia if the faintest taint of worldliness clung to him. The 
impecunious missionary-elect would have stood a far better 
chance. 

He told Armstrong plainly that he could not give his consent 
and to this he adhered. Armstrong exhausted his powers of 
persuasion and argument fruitlessly. He left the manse, a defeated 
man, in a most atrocious temper. 

He had not even seen Sylvia. He wondered savagely if they 
had her locked up. When he got back to the hotel he wrote her a 
letter. 

It was just such a letter as a desperate lover would write, and, 
had he but known it, Sylvia almost broke her heart over it. But 
when her cool, calmly worded little note, written at her father's 
command, came to him he concluded in despair that there was no 
hope for him. 

Sylvia wrote that she was very, very sorry but he must not try 
to see her or write to her again. Her father and mother knew best 
and she must obey them. He must go away and not think about her 
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any more. She would always be his friend and she was his truly, 
Sylvia Hastings. 

If Armstrong had thought that Sylvia really loved him he would 
have carried her off from the manse by main force rather than give 
her up. But he reflected gloomily that she couldn't care for him 
when she would dismiss him with a note like that. There was no 
use in his making a fool of himself any longer. He would go home 
and become a wise man. Therefore he packed up and went back to 
the city. 

After Armstrong's departure Westlands manse became once 
more the abode of peace—outwardly, at all events. The minister 
and his wife congratulated themselves on an averted danger and 
sent the missionary-elect an invitation to visit them. 

Sylvia felt unhappy and was unhappier still because she was 
sure it was wicked to feel so. She lost her appetite and her interest 
in Christian Endeavor work. In short, she moped, and the 
Reverend Elisha Hastings and his wife thought she was run down 
and got iron pills for her! 

One afternoon, about two months after Armstrong's Waterloo, 
a telegram came to the manse. Sylvia was alone, her father and 
mother being away. Telegrams were rarities and Sylvia turned 
pale when she saw that this was for her. It read: 

"148 Sh erbo urn e A ven u e, Tren ton. 

"Walter Armstrong dying. Wishes to see you. Come at once. 

"IRENE GLOVER." 

Sylvia dropped the brutal thing and wrung her hands. What 
was she to do? Her father and mother would not be back before 
night, and she had never been to the city alone in her life. 

Like an inspiration—in fact, I believe Sylvia thinks it was one— 
came the thought of Aunt Lydia Lennox. Aunt Lydia was an aunt by 
marriage only and the Reverend Elisha Hastings did not approve 
of her. She was of the world, worldly, and she was almost a 
stranger to Sylvia. Nevertheless the latter determined to go to her. 

Fifteen minutes later Westlands people were amazed and 
scandalized to see their minister's daughter running breathlessly 
up the station road, with her hat on crooked, her jacket fronts 
flying and a satchel in her hand. It was a mile to the station and 
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Sylvia barely caught the train. In two hours she was in Trenton 
and ten minutes later a cab set her down at Mrs. Lennox's door. 
That good lady was not a little astonished when her disheveled 
niece burst in upon her. 

"Why, Sylvia Hastings! What on earth is the matter?" 

Sylvia dropped into a chair and somehow sobbed out her story, 
or at least enough of it to enlighten Aunt Lydia. Mrs. Lennox 
gasped. 

"Walter Armstrong! I knew he was very sick—it is pneumonia, 

I believe—but I didn't know you knew him. Of course I'll take you 
to him, you poor kitten. He lives with his sister, Mrs. Glover. But 
you must have some tea first." 

"I couldn't eat a mouthful," protested Sylvia. "Oh, don't let us 
lose any time. Aunt Lydia. Walter is dying and I must see him first 
—Oh, indeed I must." 

Mrs. Lennox yielded, got ready and took Sylvia to a house 
whose magnificence would have frightened her had she been in 
her normal state of mind. Mrs. Glover greeted Sylvia with secret 
amazement. She had known and wondered at Walter's infatuation 
for some girl up the country, but she wondered no longer. Any man 
might be excused for going mad over a face like that. 

"I am so glad you have come. Miss Hastings. Walter is longing 
to see you. Yes, he is very low, poor boy. The doctor gave him up 
this morning, but I can't lose all hope yet. The disease itself is 
killed but he is so very weak—and he doesn't seem as if he wanted 
to get better." 

Armstrong turned his head eagerly on the pillow as the three 
women entered. 

"I thought you would come," he said feebly. 

Sylvia went down on her knees by the bed and caught at his 
hand. 

"Oh, Walter, I love you—I love you—and you must not die—or I 
shall die, too." 

Armstrong smiled in a species of rapture and the two older 
women went to the window and studied the street. 
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When the doctor came that evening he found such an 
improvement in his patient that his hopes went up with a rush. 
Everybody concerned was happy, but Sylvia had begun to wonder 
what her father would say. When he landed from a cab at Mrs. 
Lennox's door the next morning she turned very white. 

"Just leave him to me, my dear," said Aunt Lydia, comfortingly. 
"I'll make him listen to reason." 

And she did. But how she did remains a mystery to this day. 
The Reverend Elisha Hastings never told anyone, not even his 
wife, what his sister-in-law said to him during that memorable 
interview, and the good lady herself never went into details. 

"But such a time as I had to bring that man to his senses," she 
said confidentially to a sympathetic friend. "Just think, my dear! 
Here was a young man, the very finest fellow you could find if you 
went out to search, of good family and worth half a million and 
that infatuated man wouldn't give Sylvia to him because he was 
'worldly and unregenerate.' He did give in at last, however, and 
the child's engagement is permitted under protest. I mean to keep 
her with me a good deal of the time before her marriage. It will be 
pleasanter for Walter." 

Sylvia was married in the fall, and the Reverend Elisha 
Hastings performed the ceremony with more resignation than he 
had expected. In his secret heart he still preferred the missionary, 
but he had the grace not to say so; and Sylvia was so radiantly 
happy that he admitted that it was doubtless ordered for the best 
after all. 
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The Bitterness in the Cup (1903) 


CHAPTER I 

A mild wind was blowing up from the southwest, over the 
ribbon of resinous firs in the valley, the low-lying wheatfields and 
the long slopes of aftermath where the lush growth of the clover 
rivalled the luxuriance of June. From all it brushed in its unfettered 
sweep it filched somewhat of odor—from the firs the tang of their 
balsam, from the field-borders the warm breath of smoke-blue 
asters and sunned, grasses, and from the Barry orchard the aroma 
of ripening fruit and the pungency of the mint that grew thickly 
around the roots of the old cherry trees. All these it garnered to 
itself and poured, as if from an unseen flagon of delight, around 
the tiny old woman who sat among the grasses where the lane 
curved down the slope by the beech grove. She drank in the 
autumnal draught as she knitted and basked in the sunshine that 
mellowed on the slope around her. It pleased her to sit there in the 
day's maturity, under a sky that was curdled over with films of 
white cloud, and knit placidly while she watched the wind lifting 
the ferns in the shadows of the birches and combing the long 
grasses on the slope. She seldom looked at her knitting. Her tiny 
hands worked ceaselessly but her large and unsunken blue eyes 
kept on the landscape a watch that missed little, from the stir and 
flicker of the sapling leaves at her side to the cloud shadows 
broadening and vanishing on the far away level fields to the south 
or the occasional wayfarers along the Rutherglen main road that 
ran, straight as a die, to the west until it dipped suddenly into the 
curve of the fir valley. 

Save for the little old woman with the eager eyes not a living 
creature could be seen near or far. From the Barry homestead, 
that had topped the birch hill for three generations, to the opal- 
tinted horizons of the south and west and the gleam of the ocean 
north and east the whole world seemed to have fallen for the time 
being into a pleasant untroubled dream. 


American Home, December 1903 (Chapters I-V) and January 1904 (Chapters VI- 
VII). 

Later in Evervwoman's World as "Schooled with Briars", May, Tune, Tuly and 
August 1916. 
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To Mrs. Barry, or Aunt Nan, as everybody in Rutherglen, 
related or unrelated affectionately called her the afternoon was as 
a cup of delight held to her lips. She drank it in unsatedly, thinking 
aloud meanwhile as was her habit. 

"Isn't it good to be alive? I want to live as long as there's 
afternoons like this. Sakes alive, what smells! Seems to me the 
very air is dripping with 'em. There's the mint—and the dead fir. 
Haven't I always loved the dead fir? It minds me of when I was a 
girl and the first Mark and I used to go walking in the lane back of 
home where the firs grew so thick. That was forty years ago. I 
must be getting an old woman. How still them firs in the hollow 
look—as if they were talking to the sky. And what a blue there is 
over the hills! Strange how it always fades before you get to it! 

The way with most things I expect. I feel as if I was drinking the 
sunshine in and storing it up in my heart to last me through the 
winter. I'm so happy—it doesn't seem to me that I'd have a thing 
changed if I could. I've had sorrow enough in my life but it's put 
behind now and lived over like those furrows the second Mark 
ploughed in the lane last spring. They looked ugly for a time but 
now they're all picked out with asters and golden-rod. It's a dear 
way Nature has. And I just love living!" 

She dropped her knitting for a minute and softly leaned her 
withered pink cheek against the creamy satin of the white birch 
bole behind her. As she watched the Rutherglen road a girl came 
out from the purple shadow of the firs that overhung it. Aunt Nan 
recognized her with a smile of delight. 

"That's Lois Wilbur. I don't know as there's another soul in the 
world I'd want to see just now but I do want to see her. She fits 
into an afternoon like this instead of spoiling it as most folks would 
do. I hope she's coming here. If she passes our gate I believe I'll 
just run down and lay violent hands on her." 

Aunt Nan was spared this exertion for when Lois Wilbur came 
to the white gate at the end of the Barry lane she turned in under 
the big willows. She walked with the elastic step of healthy youth 
and there was a faint yet rich bloom on her face, born of her windy 
walk up from the valley. 

Although she was not beautiful in any strictly defined sense of 
the word she possessed a certain charm and distinction of 
appearance that always left beholders with a pleasurable sense of 
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satisfaction in that softly rounded girlhood of hers, with all its 
strongly felt potentialities. Those who knew Lois Wilbur best felt, 
without, perhaps, realizing it, that her greatest charm was the 
aura of possibility surrounding her—the power of future 
development that was in her. She was one to whom maturity would 
bring her best and you felt instinctively that such maturity could 
be nothing less than beautiful when the crescent of her rich nature 
should have rounded out into completeness. 

Whatever life might bring to this girl—and it must bring much, 
if not of action yet of feeling and heart-growth—it could not crush 
her. Its gifts, whether of sorrow or joy, could only tend still further 
to ripen and enrich the woman soul that looked wistfully yet 
unshrinkingly out of her level-gazing eyes. For the rest, she was 
simply the happy, wholesome girl she seemed, fully dowered with 
youth's soft curves and virginal bloom, with a dimple or two 
lurking about her mouth and a saving glint of humor in her frank 
smile. 

As she came up the grassy slope Aunt Nan held out her hand 
and Lois took it in her smooth, firmly moulded one, looking down 
at the little woman affectionately. 

"I thought you'd come," said Aunt Nan. "You belong to the 
afternoon so it brought you. Things that belong together always 
come together. What a lot of trouble that would save some folks if 
they only believed it. I was afraid you were going on to the shore 
and if you had passed our gate you'd have seen a sight now- 
nothing less than old Aunt Nan careening down the lane at full 
speed to catch you! Truth is, Lois, I was dying for someone to 
unload all the thoughts I've been gathering out of the afternoon 
on." 


"I did start for the shore," said Lois. "When school came out I 
thought of the water purring around the rocks in this off-shore 
wind and it was too much for me, although I should have gone 
straight home and done some sewing. But I couldn't sew on a day 
like this. There's something in the atmosphere that gets into my 
blood like wine and makes a sort of glory in my soul. And my 
fingers would twitch and I would sew a crooked seam. So I said 
heigh-ho for the rocks and the off-shore wind. But I thought I'd 
give you a call in passing and bring you up the last magazine." 

Aunt Nan reached out for it greedily. 
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"Is the story finished, Lois?" 

"Yes—and you were right. She didn't forgive him. It spoiled the 
story for me." 

"I knew she wouldn't," said Aunt Nan triumphantly. "That's 
what has made the story seem so real to me all along. That girl 
was so human—one kind of human, of course. There are other 
kinds. Now, you'd have forgiven him." 

Lois smiled introspectively. 

"Yes, I think so. If it had been a matter of principle I don't 
suppose I could. But it dealt only with emotions juggled by fate 
and I could—yes, I could have forgiven him if I had loved him as 
she pretended to." 

"She didn't pretend," said Aunt Nancy guickly. "She did love 
him. But it wasn't her nature to be forgiving, poor thing! Don't I 
know? I was just like her forty years ago. That's why I understood 
her so well. I knew she wouldn't forgive him. I wouldn't have then 
—I couldn't. I could and would now but it's took me sixty years to 
learn how. That's where you have the advantage of me, Lois. You 
begin where I leave off. It doesn't seem guite fair, does it? It cost 
me something years ago. But it can't all go for nothing. Do you 
know—" Aunt Nan dropped her knitting and leaned back against 
the birch with her eyes on the western sky—"I think that's about 
the best argument for immortality I know of—leaving out the Bible, 
of course, for it's no use hurling the Bible at folks who say they 
don't believe in it, like old Luke Bowes at the Cove. I've read 
somewhere that nothing is ever wasted. You understand what I 
mean, I guess—you're up in them scientific things—I ain't. Now, 
take a woman like me who starts out in life with a good strong 
tang of temper and a lot of intolerance and any amount of self-will 
and power of keeping grudges, not to mention a heap of other 
faults. Well, she lives seventy or eighty years maybe, and it takes 
her all that time to learn how to control her temper and be 
forgiving and tolerant. Then she dies. If there ain't any future life 
all that knowledge and self-control that took so long to gain goes 
for nothing—is clean wasted as you might say. Now, that ain't 
nature's way. There's another life where it will be all made use of. 

I don't mean to talk you to death, Lois. I'm going to stop now and 
let you have a chance." 
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"I love to hear you. Aunt Nan," assured Lois. "There is nobody 
down in the valley like you. I'd feel like a little fool if I talked to 
any of them about the things I discuss with you." 

"I know," said Aunt Nan comfortably. "You and I always did 
understand each other, Lois, from the very first time that your 
mother brought you up here to see me. You were a mite of a child, 
with such big, serious eyes and long, nutty brown curls, and a 
habit of saying all of a sudden such queer, deep-down sort of 
things. Your mother was real worried about you. She thought you 
was odd. But I guess I always understood you. You always felt real 
comfortable with me, didn't you? And you've been in my heart ever 
since you held up your face to be kissed, out there in the garden, 
and told me you knew you were a very naughty girl but you never 
could do wrong in a garden because the flowers were the eyes of 
angels watching you." 

Lois laughed. 

"I've a bit of the same old feeling still when I walk in a garden. 
Let us go and see yours, Aunt Nan. Your asters must be out now. 
Mine got all rusted." 

"You're going to stay here and have tea with me Lois. Don't 
say you ain't, now." 

"The rocks and the off-shore wind," began Lois, with her 
twinkle and her dimple, but Aunt Nan interrupted her. 

"The rocks will keep and other winds will blow. You must stay, 
Lois. I'm all alone. The second Mark went to the back lands 
stumping after dinner. Took a snack with him and said he'd be too 
busy to come home to tea. So you stay—and I'll give you some fruit 
cake." 

Aunt Nan had a whimsical way of referring to her only son as 
the second Mark. Her husband, who had died thirty years before, 
was the first Mark. 

"How is Mark now?" asked Lois as they walked up the slope 
towards the garden. 

"None too well, though he won't give in that he isn't as perk as 
usual—manlike. He mopes a bit when he thinks I'm not watching. 
I'll warrant you he is lying on his back among the ferns more'n half 
the time in them back lands today instead of stumping. I told him 
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he wasn't fit to do stumping yet awhile. But he's the first Mark 
over again—go he would with a whistle. That grippe pulls a body 
down terrible. But I've got Mark coaxed up to take a little trip next 
week and I'm in hopes it'll set him up in good shape again. He's 
going to Queenslea tomorrow for Exhibition week and longer if 
he'll listen to me—but he won't. Such a boy for home as he is! And 
he is such a dear, good boy, Lois. I've never had a mite of worry 
over him since he was born. We've just been real chums, he and I, 
as he says himself. Of course, I know it can't go on forever so. 

Mark will marry some day and then I'll have to share him with his 
wife. But I'll be willing and glad to, for I know Mark won't choose 
unworthily and whoever he brings to the hill will get a whole¬ 
hearted welcome from me." 

Lois made no reply but her face flushed a little. Aunt Nan 
looked at her shrewdly out of the corner of her eye and was not 
displeased at what she saw. The sweet old soul had her own 
harmless wiles and she had for some time been on the look-out for 
a chance of indirectly assuring Lois that when Mark brought her to 
the hill farm she would welcome her even more warmly as 
daughter-in-law than as friend. 

"I'd have given a good deal once upon a time for the first 
Mark's mother to have intimated as much to me," she thought. 
"Lois knows what store I've always set by the second Mark and 
she might feel a bit anxious as to how I'd take his making-up to her 
—as he is doing, plain as the nose on your face. Now she knows, I 
guess, and everything is real nice and comfortable." 

Aunt Nan's garden had a local fame in Rutherglen. It was on 
the southern slope, a pool of sunshine on fine days and the haunt 
of mingled fragrance and cool shadows in dull hours, hedged in 
east and west by the apple and cherry orchards, and flowers 
bloomed there from the waking April days to mid-November. Aunt 
Nan "had a way with flowers," the Rutherglen people said. Just at 
this time her heart was wrapped up in her asters, a broad scarf of 
which ran across the garden from the clumps of tiger-lilies at the 
gate to the old stone bench under the lilac bushes at the further 
end. They justified her pride and Lois bent over them, her face 
alight with rapture. 

"This aster bed is a springtime poem that sang itself in your 
heart last May and is now taking outward shape like this," she said 
to Aunt Nan. 
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"You always say the right thing, Lois. That thought was in my 
mind but I never could have put it into words so well." 

After a moment's silence Aunt Nan burst out again anxiously. 

"Lois, are you altogether satisfied with your life here in 
Rutherglen? It's narrow, I s'pose—and you are so clever. It seems 
to me as if you must feel at times as if you wanted to get away to a 
wider world where you'd have more chance. Don't you get tired 
teaching school day after day? Don't you get discontented at 
times?" 

"No," said Lois thoughtfully, "at least, not now. Life here isn't 
narrow, Aunt Nan. We make our own lives, don't you think, 
wherever we are? They are broad or narrow according to what we 
put into them, not to what we get out. Life seems to me very rich 
and full right here in Rutherglen. And I am content, Aunt Nan, oh, 
richly content." 

Aunt Nan smiled happily. She knew that Lois had had more 
restless ambitions once. She also thought she knew, deep down in 
her wise old soul, what had tranquillized the girl's nature. 

"Yes," she repeated softly, more to herself than Lois, "life is 
rich and full here—everywhere—if we only learn how to open our 
hearts to its richness and fullness. Some shut their hearts against 
it, not knowing, and reach out after things that are far away. I 
used to—once. But this is one of the things I've learned. It's taken 
me a good while, as I've said, but some don't ever learn it." 

They roamed about the little sun-flooded domain for some 
time, talking of the flowers and of the harmless gossip of the valley 
in which Aunt Nan always took an eager interest. When tea-time 
came Aunt Nan went in to get it while Lois sat on the broad white 
stone, flanked by hollyhock beds, that served as a front doorstep to 
the big farmhouse and looked with dreamy eyes out over the fir 
valley and the farmland slopes. The wind was blowing less strongly 
and the afternoon was steeped in color and languor. 

The air was athrill with the pipings of myriad crickets, glad 
little pensioners of the summer hills. And through all the soft 
mingled notes and the purring of the winds in the tree tops came 
the insistent, murmurous croon of the Atlantic where it lapped 
below the north-eastern fields with their fringes of ragged firs. 
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"How beautiful the world is," said the girl half aloud. "And how 
beautiful life is! It seems like a cup of glory held to my lips. But 
there must be some bitterness in it. This can't last forever. I 
wonder when mine will come—how soon I shall taste it. Oh," she 
shivered a little—"there is sorrow in an afternoon like this, perfect 
as it is. It is too perfect. We know it can't last. It has the pain of 
finality." 

"Lois, come to tea," called Aunt Nan blithely. 

Lois' passing shadow vanished as she ran lightly in. Aunt Nan 
had brought out the promised fruit cake and many other delicacies 
but the table was spread, after their homely fashion, in the 
kitchen, a big, bright room whose eastern and western windows 
caught all the sunshine and hill winds of the summer. The window 
by which the table stood looked out on the birch grove which now, 
in the westering sun, was a tremulous splendor with a sea of 
undergrowth wavered into golden-green billows by the passing 
zephyr breaths that came and went among the trees. 

While they ate and chatted Aunt Nan coaxed Lois to come and 
stay with her while the second Mark was away and Lois finally 
consented, pretending to be bribed thereto by the promise of a 
whole fruit cake and unlimited cherry preserves. 

"Won't we have a time, though?" said Aunt Nan as jubilantly as 
a girl. "We'll talk and read—and talk—and make taffy! Your being 
here will give me a good excuse to be as silly and frivolous as I 
want to be and don't dare to be mostly because an old woman of 
sixty is expected to be dignified and sensible. When you get to be 
sixty, Lois, you'll know how it is." 

A faint shadow passed over the girl's laughing face. 

"Oh, Aunt Nan," she said slowly, "it awes me to look forward 
so far, think think, if I live to be sixty how much I must have 
learned and felt—and suffered—by then!" 

Aunt Nan patted her shoulder. 

"Don't think of that, my dear. Think of how much you'll have 
enjoyed and won out of the years behind you by then. The time 
seems very short to me looking back. But at your age it used to 
oppress me when I thought of it just as it did you this minute. I 
believe that young folks are often really ever so much more serious 
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and thoughtful than old people, for all it's generally supposed to be 
the other way. We old folks don't need to think much. We've lived 
our lives for good or ill and we're free—but you young folks, well, I 
don't wonder that you feel sober by spells. There, I've preached 
enough. Give the cat the rest of the cream. He looks as if that was 
the highest good in life to him at present." 

CHAPTER II 

After tea Lois suggested that it was time for her to go home 
but Aunt Nan had a plan of her own. "It's early yet," she said. 
"Would you think it too much trouble to take a walk to the back 
lands and give the second Mark a message for me? It's real 
important and I clean forgot to tell him when he left. I want him to 
bring me some crottle. I must dye those mat rags of mine 
tomorrow and there's not a scrap in the house. Of course," she 
added diplomatically, detecting the hint of reluctance in the girl's 
eyes, "if it is too much bother I can go myself." 

"Oh, no," said Lois quickly, "I'll go for you of course. I will 
enjoy the walk." 

"Take the round basket and tell him to bring it full. Just keep 
an eye on him and see that he gets it good. You needn't hurry. 
Them back lands must be lovely today. I'd like to have gone myself 
only I feel a bit tired." 

Without the excuse of the errand Lois would not have gone, as 
subtle Aunt Nan very well knew when she cast about for some 
pretext and hit upon the crottle. She watched the girl out of sight 
with a smile of satisfaction on her face. 

"There—I've done 'em both a good turn. And I will dye those 
rags tomorrow, though there isn't any rush, just to save my 
conscience. Mark needs a bit of help now and then for Lois doesn't 
wear her heart on her sleeve and she's getting shy and distant 
with him—a very good sign but he mayn't have gumption enough 
to know it. How I do love that girl! It's been the wish of my heart 
for years and years to see her Mark's wife—ever since I knew her. 

I guess, though I didn't dare to really expect it until late years. 
There might so many things have happened to prevent it. It seems 
too good to be true. When you've set your heart on a thing for 
years it always does seem kind of impossible that it should really 
come to pass. See here, Aunt Nan! You've got to break yourself 
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right away of this ridiculous habit of thinking out loud. There's a 
hired boy coming next week and if you don't want your secrets 
published to the four winds of heaven and Rutherglen you must 
learn to keep 'em from the birds of the air, that's all." 

In spite of her touch of embarrassment Lois was unfeignedly 
glad that Aunt Nan had sent her to Mark. She did not mind owning 
to herself that she wanted to see him, for she was singularly free 
from even the harmless self-deception that most girls practise. 
Moreover, the walk to the back lands was a beautiful one and 
enjoyable at any time, even if the one man out of all the world 
were not waiting at the end of it. 

Lois knew every step of it for in old school days she and Mark 
had traversed it times out of mind. They had been devoted 
"chums," as they had been proud to boast, with an open, whole¬ 
hearted comradeship that found and took all that was best in those 
glad young days. 

"What a tomboy I was!" thought Lois with a smile. "And what 
good times we did have! Every nook and cranny of this walk seems 
filled with the memory of those frolics." 

There was the maple lane first, leading from the yard to the 
pasture lands, where they had always found the earliest violets, 
lurking dimly-sweet in the sunned corners of the snake fence that 
ran along under the trees. At its further end was the big birch by 
the gate where Mark had once cut their names. They were plainly 
visible yet, although grown unshapely and ragged, and Lois 
stooped to touch them caressingly. 

"Mark cut them as high as he could reach and I had to stand 
on tiptoe to touch them then," she murmured with a smile. 

Beyond the lane a long, emerald reach of three fields sloped 
up to the girdle of woods, all of the same size and shape and now a 
luxuriant sweet of clover aftermath. Straight through the middle of 
them ran a road and down this road Lois and Mark had once been 
wont to run frantic races when they came out of the woods on the 
crest of the slope. 

"Who'll get to the big birch first?" Mark would say. And then 
they would hurl themselves down the path. Lois with her brown 
curls streaming in the wind and Mark with his fists clenched and 
his brow knotted into a frown as he ran. The honors fell evenly 
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between them for Lois was a good runner and often as not flung 
herself against the big birch first. She thought of those glorious 
runs as she walked sedately up the slope and remembered that she 
had won the last race they had ever had together down the "three 
fields." 

"It was just such a day as today and the sun was shining fan- 
like in just the same fashion down on the harbor. I remember 
noticing it as I ran." 

She put up her hand and felt a tiny scar, high on her forehead 
and concealed by a curl of her chestnut hair. When she had 
reached the birch a good three yards ahead of Mark she had 
tripped over one of its roots and fallen, striking her head on a 
stone. A bad cut was the result and she could yet see Mark's pale 
face and lips as he helped her home down the maple lane, with the 
blood running into her eyes and blinding her. The cut had not 
proved serious and had soon healed but Mark could never be 
persuaded to race her down the "three fields" again. 

On the crest of the slope the path broadened out into a wood- 
road, striking right into the heart of the forest. She and Mark had 
had their playhouse just inside the gate, in the cool gloom of a 
thick fir coppice. She turned aside to visit it now, as she always did 
when she went to the back lands. A charm unnameable brooded 
about the old place for her, and she gave herself up to it for a time 
as she sat on the big white boulder that had once served them as a 
table. It was long since they had outgrown their play-place, but 
traces of their occupancy were still plainly visible. The little circle 
of trees had trim, scarred trunks where Mark had hacked off their 
lower boughs with his hatchet. Rotting boards that had served for 
shelves and seats were scattered around and here and there the 
sunlight glinted on a fragment of glass or china which had once 
adorned Lois' housewifely "cupboard." She stooped and dislodged 
one from the porous mould of the forest floor and smiled as she 
recognized one of the rarest treasures of their old bric-a-brac—a 
bit broken from the edge of one of Aunt Nan's dinner plates, and 
called the "Ivy Piece" because it was adorned with a spray of 
yellow and red ivy. They had been intensely proud of it and it had 
shared the place of honor on their parlor shelf with a broken glass 
bangle from an old vase which possessed the power of refracting 
wonderful rainbow tints. The "fairy glass" they had called it, not 
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understanding or knowing anything about prisms. Lois looked 
around for it but could not find it. 

"Perhaps the fairies have carried it back to fairyland again/' 
she said with a smile. 

They had believed so wholeheartedly in fairies and kobolds 
and wood elves. At first when they set up their housekeeping 
among the firs Lois had been very frightened of the long dim road 
that wound away into the eerily-whispering woods. She would 
never go far along it, preferring to keep to the sunny fields where 
no wood-elves could lurk. Mark had always assured her that the 
wood-elves were kindly disposed folk and would not harm them 
but Lois doubted. They might be; but you couldn't be sure of it. 

She remembered the day she had first conquered her fears and 
allowed Mark to lead her through the road with her timid little 
heart beating to her finger-tips in his sturdy clasp. They saw no 
wood-elves and how glad she had been when they came out into 
the back lands that seemed like an enchanted world of sunshine 
and dreams, shut round by the girdling beeches. The return trip 
had not been half so bad and Lois had never been afraid of the 
forest again. Soon she and Mark had explored every cranny of it. 
They had thought it a vast place although it was really only a few 
acres in extent. 

One day their frolics and "make-believes" came suddenly to an 
end. A childless aunt of Lois' had come to Rutherglen for a visit. 
When she left she took the girl with her to her home in a small 
college town far enough away to shut her out from the Rutherglen 
life completely. She had not even seen Mark to say good-bye to 
him for he had been away from home when she had gone up to the 
hill farm to tell him the news of her suddn departure. She 
remembered the ache in her heart and the choking in her throat as 
she went down the hill again. To go away without seeing Mark had 
seemed to her like a tragedy. It was the first time the world's pain 
had touched her. 

In the six years that followed Mark had been almost forgotten. 
They had never met, for the only time Lois had revisited 
Rutherglen Mark had been away at college. It was not until they 
were man and woman grown that she came home to stay and she 
had met her old playmate again. 
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The meeting was a surprise and a disappointment to both. 

Each had been unconsciously expecting to find the unchanged 
comrade of years agone. Lois had looked for a lanky, sunburned 
lad and found a stalwart, broad-shouldered six feet of young 
manhood. Mark had looked for a demure little maid and found a 
gracious young woman who seemed as a stranger to him. It was 
long before the chill of change wore off. They could laugh at it 
now, having found each other again in a comradeship that added 
the charm of the past to the rich fullness of the present and the 
promise of the future. But during that first year of her return, 
when Lois was teaching in the valley school and Mark was fitting 
himself back into the farm life after his two years at the Queenslea 
Academy, there had been between them a strangerhood that was 
almost resentful. 

Lois knew that Mark was working in the triangle between the 
woods and the newly cleared oat field and she went down that way 
under the caressing shadows of the beeches to surprise him. She 
saw him before he saw her for he was lying lazily on his back in a 
little grassy hollow with his hands clasped under his head and his 
eyes fixed on the sky. She permitted herself the treat of looking at 
him for a space with her heart in her eyes and her breath half gone 
from her in the sweetness of the moment. Then her expression 
changed to mischief and she threw at him the fir cone that lay 
ready to her hand in an angle of the fence. Her aim was good and 
the missile struck him squarely on the forehead. He was on his feet 
in an instant, looking about him. When he caught sight of her his 
face lightened and he came quickly over the hillocks and hollows 
of fern that lay between them. 

Lois hastened to lift her basket and explain her errand. 

"Aunt Nan wants crottle, sir. And she wants it good, you'll 
please to remember. She sent me to tell you so—you, the poor, 
hard-working boy who was too busy to come home to tea." 

Mark laughed and tossed his tumbled black hair from his 
forehead. 

"Really, I haven't been idle all the afternoon, Lois. But a man 
wasn't meant to work on a day like this. It harks back to Eden—to 
the untroubled days before the Fall. So I coiled myself up among 
the ferns to day-dream a bit." 
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"You don't feel very well yet I'm afraid," said Lois anxiously. 

Mark smiled in a tolerant fashion. 

"That's mother's story. How you women do like to coddle 
folks! Grippe pulls a fellow down a bit I suppose—but I'm all right. 
Look at this muscle—and this—no invalid's arm that, madam! Has 
mother been telling you that she's badgered me into going to 
Queenslea for a week? I don't want to go—don't need to go—but 
these mothers must be humored. I'm glad you came back for the 
crottle. It just needed you to round out the day." 

His pleasure in her coming was frank and open—possibly a 
little too frank and open. Lois, with her steady gift of seeing things 
as they are, recognized this. She knew quite well that as yet 
Mark's feeling for her did not possess the depth and intensity of 
hers for him. But she hoped that in time it would and she calmly 
acknowledged this hope to herself, with no false shame over it. For 
the rest, she hid her love from all eyes but her own and waited in 
her womanly armor for the man she loved to find it out when his 
own led him to seek it. 

Mark clove the fibres of a tough old beech stump with his axe 
and left it there while he took the basket and set off in search of 
the lichens Aunt Nan required. By the time they found enough of 
them the sun was setting and all the woods were brimmed with 
fleeting ruby splendor. They had come in their wanderings to the 
Fairies' Pool, as they had named it in the good old days when a 
belief in fairies was a vital article in their creed. It was a 
mysterious saucer of water rimmed around with ferns and 
shadowed with slender young birches; it was fed by no visible 
spring and yet never dried up. 

"Do you remember the time we discovered this?" asked Mark. 
"Talk about oceans—surprise—wonder—delight—'silent upon a 
peak in Darien!' I shall never forget your eyes, Lois, when we 
pushed through that birch coppice there and came so suddenly 
upon it." 

"I felt all the rapture of a great discoverer," said Lois, bending 
down to dabble her fingers in the unruffled water. "Do you 
remember the day we quarrelled and you pushed me right into the 
pool?" 
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"And then fished you out in agonies of remorse? How wet you 
were, Lois! and how angry! So angry that you would not speak to 
me although you had to let me help you up on the fence out there 
in the sun to dry." 

"Oh, I shall never forget it," cried Lois with a ringing peal of 
laughter. "I can see myself—a forlorn, dripping mite on that great 
high fence, trying to be dignified and feeling so furious and 
drabbled. And you—sprawled out in the grass below me, looking 
up imploringly and trying your best to appease me. You even 
offered to loan me your jack-knife for a whole day if I would 
'speak'." 

"And you wouldn't. And when you did get a little dry you 
wouldn't let me help you down but slid off yourself and stalked 
home with that brown head of yours in the air, myself following 
behind like a whipped dog." 

"And I wouldn't stop at your place, although Aunt Nan came 
out to us with slices of bread and plum jam, but I went straight 
home to the valley where I cried and would not be comforted 
because I hadn't forgiven you. Your face, as you stood peering 
after me from the fir lane when I had forbidden you to follow me 
any further, haunted me tragically all night." 

"And next morning I was down in the valley before you were 
up, waiting for you at your gate, with the jack-knife and a brand- 
new, nicely peeled willow switch and a blown crow's egg you had 
always coveted. And when you came out—" 

"You poked all your treasures over the gate—" 

"And the egg shell fell down and was broken—" 

"And I said, 'There now, clumsy,'—" 

"And heaven opened before me—and I kissed you through the 
bars of the gate, didn't I?" 

There was a teasing twinkle in Mark's dark blue eyes. Lois 
flushed rosily and turned from the pool. 

"We were delightful little idiots, Mark. Come, it is time to be 
going back. It will soon be dark." 

They wandered homeward through the lanes, swinging the 
basket between them. At the kitchen door they found Aunt Nan, 
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straining her eyes in the fading light over the last pages of the 
magazine story. Her cheeks were flushed with the excitement of it. 

She wanted Lois to come in but the latter refused. She must go 
home, she said, and Mark insisted on going with her although she 
protested. "I'm too big to be turned back at the fir lane now," he 
said masterfully. "Come along, Lois. No airs!" 

He tucked her hand in his arm and marched her off. Aunt Nan 
looking after them with an inward delight that almost seemed to 
irradiate her physically in the gloom. They walked slowly to make 
the most of the beautiful evening. 

At the gate of the Wilbur homestead in the valley they lingered 
to watch the moon rise over the shore meadows. Mrs. Wilbur, a 
vulgar, good-natured soul, so unlike Lois as to make the 
relationship between them seem like a huge joke on Nature's part, 
watched them from the sitting room window, turning up a corner 
of the white blind with a stealthy hand. In her own way she was as 
anxious for the match as Aunt Nan herself and also took her own 
ways of furthering it—ways that sometimes seemed in a fair way to 
defeat their object for Lois, burning with stifled shame over her 
mother's effusiveness, always retreated further into herself on 
such occasions and opposed to Mark's frank advances a seemingly 
impassable wall of reserve and aloofness. Something of this had at 
last filtered into Mrs. Wilbur's obtuse brain and she forebore to go 
to the door and call Lois to bring Mark in as she would have dearly 
liked to do. 

The two at the gate were not talking in any lover-like fashion 
as she supposed and hoped. In truth, they were talking but little in 
any fashion, each being content to linger speechless in the glamor 
of the night. Once a girl went loiteringly by, half pausing at the 
gate as if ready to join them with any encouragement thereto. 

Mark guickly interposed himself between her and Lois, giving her 
only the briefest of greetings, and after a moment's hesitation the 
girl tossed her head and walked on. 

Lois looked after her pityingly even while she glowed with her 
pleasure in his care of herself. She knew why he did not wish her 
to talk with Alicia Craig. His standard of womanly purity was so 
high that even a shadow on a girl's fair fame barred her in his 
estimation from his womankind. Sometimes Lois thought Mark 
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almost too severe in his opinions and the unflinching way he 
carried them out. 

"Don't you think you were a little hard on Alicia, Mark?" she 
asked gently. 

"No," he said bluntly. "She's got herself talked about—and I 
won't have her talking to you, Lois. Perhaps I am hard but I can't 
help it. I don't want you even to speak to any woman whose whole 
life isn't as clear as day. She is a blot on womanhood. Mother has 
grained that into me from babyhood. There is nothing on earth I 
reverence more than a good woman—nothing I despise more than 
a bad one!" 

After a brief silence Lois said she must go in and passed 
through the gate. Across it she held her hand to Mark. 

"Good-night, Mark. I hope you'll have a pleasant visit in 
Queenslea." 

"I'm glad you're going to stay with the mother while I'm 
away," he said, taking her hand. "You'll be such company for her 
and the dear woman will be delighted to have somebody to discuss 
all her deep thoughts with. She's often lonesome, I think." 

Lois lay awake late that night thinking of many things and 
tasting her happiness. Mark, too, kept his vigil on the hill, thinking 
of Lois, her strong, sweet womanliness and her satisfying 
comradeship. He wondered if she cared for him. He thought not, 
being man-blind, but he resolved that he would make her care in 
time. He fell asleep at last with the thought of her hovering over 
him like a benediction. 

In the morning he went to Queenslea. 

CHAPTER III 

Queenslea is a guaint old town harking back to early colonial 
days and wrapped in its ancient atmosphere as some fine old dame 
in garments fashioned like those of her youth. Here and there it 
sprouts out into modernity but at its heart it is still unspoiled and 
is full of curious relics and girt about with various legends of the 
past. Once it was a mere frontier station on the fringe of the 
wilderness and those were the days when Indians made life 
interesting for the settlers. Then it grew to be a bone of contention 
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between British and French, being occupied now by the one and 
now by the other, emerging from each occupation with some fresh 
scar of battling nations branded on it. 

It has in its park a martello tower, autographed all over by 
tourists; a dismantled old French fort on the hills beyond the town 
and several antiguated cannon in its public sguare. It has other 
historic spots also, which may be hunted out by the curious, and 
none is so quaint and delightful as the old St. Paul's cemetery at 
the very core of the town, with streets of fashionable residences on 
two sides, the courthouse on the third and the opera house on the 
fourth. Every citizen of Queenslea feels a thrill of possessive pride 
in the old cemetery for if he is of any pretensions at all he has an 
ancestor buried there with a queer, crooked brown slab at his 
head, or else sprawled protectively over the grave, on which all the 
main facts of his history are recorded. The graveyard is very full 
and very bowery for it is surrounded and intersected by rows of 
willows and chestnuts beneath which the old sleepers must lie very 
dreamlessly, forever crooned to by the winds and leaves over 

them. 

Mark knew Queenslea better than most of those who lived in it 
for he had explored it very thoroughly in the two years he had 
spent at its academy. He was well acquainted among its people 
and might reasonably expect a pleasant social time during his visit 
when his old friends should have found out that he was in town. 

He put up at a quiet hotel a block away from the cemetery and 
spent the first day strolling about the quaint streets of the "old 
town." At night he was rather at a loss what to do with himself; 

then, catching sight of a huge poster on the building opposite his 
hotel, he decided that he would go to the opera house. A traveling 
company was filling a three weeks' engagement in Queenslea. It 
was only a third rate one but Mark did not know this, being very 
unsophisticated in regard to theatrical affairs. He had never seen a 
play or opera in his life, Queenslea not having possessed an opera 
house in his time. 

He bought his ticket and went to his seat in the parquet, 
where he amused himself watching the house through the opera 
glasses he had borrowed from an acquaintance at the hotel. 

The house was full for it was the first night the new company 
had played. There was a fair sprinkling of women in evening dress, 
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with jewels glittering on their white necks and fluffy swans-downs 
slipping from their gleaming shoulders, and Mark, who was a 
beauty worshipper like his mother, albeit guite unconscious of it, 
feasted his eyes on their loveliness. 

There was a stir and rustle all over the building, an 
atmosphere of mingled perfumes, a murmur of voices and low 
laughter. Once he thought of Lois Wilbur but the idea of her had 
nothing in common with the scene around him and he put it away 
from him with an undefined feeling of preserving something 
sacred from contamination. 

The curtain went up and the stage was filled with chorus girls. 
Mark did not fancy their appearance greatly—he thought them 
loud and tawdry and even his untrained eye could see that their 
make-up was atrocious. But he liked their singing and dancing 
which was really very good for such a company. Afterwards, when 
Beatrice Lyall came on, he forgot about them and about everybody 
else. 

She came forward to the footlights amid rounds of applause 
for she had been in Queenslea before and was popular with 
theatre-goers, more, it might be, for her childish prettiness and 
coguettish charm of manner than for her talent—though she acted 
respectably and sang well. 

Mark Barry caught his breath at sight of her. Something swept 
into his heart and brain that changed life for him in the twinkling 
of an eye although at the time he was conscious of nothing save a 
wild, sweet inrush of undreamed-of emotion and deeps that stirred 
at the sight of Beatrice Lyall's face as they had stirred at nothing 
in life before. She looked so beautiful, so innocent, so appealing. 
Her lovely face was as tender-lipped and expressive as a child's, 
her eyes were dark and soft—and, it might be added, very well 
managed, although Mark knew nothing of that. 

He saw and heard no more of the opera than her part. The 
ballet sang and danced and kicked, the comedian sprinkled jokes 
and local hits lavishly, the handsome tenor warbled and rolled his 
eyes, all in vain as far as Mark Barry was concerned. To him there 
was only one person on the stage—the girl with the child-face and 
the great, laughter-brimmed eyes. 
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Newspaper critics went to their offices after the opera and 
wrote that Beatrice Lyall was in excellent form that night. This 
meant that her part in the opera suited her and that she was 
feeling in a mood to do it justice. She had some talent, although 
nothing of genius, and a personality that went far to enhance it. 

She sang and sparkled through the four acts with an enchanting 
vein of sadness underlying every look and gesture and her 
audience cheered her to the echo. Mark alone sat silent and tense. 
When the curtain fell on the last act he breathed heavily once or 
twice, like a man newly aroused from sleep, and went out with 
unseeing eyes staring over the heads of the crowd. At the door the 
man who had loaned him the opera glass joined him. 

"What did you think of Lyall?" he asked carelessly as they 
went down the street. "Clever little monkey, isn't she? She's the 
salvation of that company—they would play to empty seats without 
her. She always takes well in Queenslea. She's worth looking at 
and her voice will do." 

Mark flinched. This man's light comment was sacrilege. It was 
as if clay reviled divinity. He could not sleep that night but tossed 
restlessly. Once he thought of Lois Wilbur. She seemed to him now 
as a tale that is told. He could not believe that it was so brief a 
space of time since he had stood in the Rutherglen moonlight with 
her and wondered if she cared for him. He believed now that she 
did not and he was glad. 

The next day he was restless and unhappy. He did not care to 
hunt out old friends. His one wish was to kill time in some speedy 
way until night came, when he might expect to see her again. In 
the afternoon he went to the old St. Paul graveyard. It had been 
his favorite haunt in his academy years when a passion for solitude 
came over him and he went to it now because he thought he would 
be alone there and in its green unworldliness he might think and 
dream of her undisturbed. 

On entering it he was vexed to see a woman sitting on a slab at 
the further end; but the great, solemn place was big enough for 
both and he turned away to a remote corner, where a seventeen 
year old middy, who was wounded to the death in a sea-fight over 
a hundred years ago, was buried. There was no one else in the 
graveyard, and so thick were the willows around its railing that 
even the murmur of the streets beyond was dulled. He could think 
of her here—could give himself up to dreaming about her. 
ill 
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By the middy's lichened slab he found a woman's chatelaine 
purse—a small dainty affair of steel beads, lying amid the long 
grasses. There was nothing in it save some small coins and a 
broken pearl pin. As he searched it for some mark of ownership he 
became aware that the woman at the other end of the cemetery 
was walking among the graves, looking about her searchingly. No 
doubt this pretty trifle was hers and she had just discovered its 
loss. He went guickly down the long leafy arcade towards her. At 
the sound of his coming she turned and looked up expectantly. 

He stood before her, mute and worshipful, forgetting all else in 
his delight and surprise. It was she, his sweet lady—yet not the 
Beatrice Lyall of the footlights, not the flushed, radiant creature, 
half spirit, half flame, he had last seen her. This girl was small and 
slender, like a wood flower, in her soft, trailing gray dress. 

Beneath the shadow of her large hat her face was white and 
spiritual. The eyes he had thought dark were limpid gray, with 
dilating, startled pupils. The soft rings of her golden hair clung 
about her face and her mouth was curved as sweetly as a baby's, 
with a wistful droop at its corners. How beautiful and tired she 
looked, with pathetic, purple shadows under those lovely, wide- 
open eyes! 

It did not seem strange that he should meet her here in this 
fashion—it would only have seemed strange now if they had not 
met. The merest moment elapsed before she spoke, yet to Mark it 
seemed as if he had lived through a lifetime of emotion in that 
space. 

"Oh!" she exclaimed in a bell-like voice, "you have found my 
purse, I am so glad. I feared that I had lost it." 

She held out her hand and Mark gave it to her in silence. He 
had never been awkward or abashed in a woman's presence 
before. Now he could not find a word to say. His face, however, 
had he but known it, was expressive enough to atone for lack of 
words. Beatrice Lyall dropped her eyes to hide the amused 
comprehension in them. She knew guite well what that blush and 
hesitation meant—she had seen that same look of admiration on 
many men's faces before. But there was something else in Mark's 
to which she was not accustomed—reverence mingled with the 
passion of his eyes as if he looked at something holy, and a 
tenderness of which she knew little spoke to her from his rapt 
gaze. 
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"This is a lovely old spot, is it not?" she said as she fastened 
the purse to her belt. "I come here every afternoon when there is 
no matinee. It rests me." 

"I saw you at the Opera house, last night," said Mark, 
irrelevantly. 

She smiled openly this time. He was really delightful, this 
handsome boy to whom concealment seemed a thing impossible 
and alien. Her smile was elfin and bewitching. In Mark's eyes it 
humanized her. She was now a girl to be wooed and won as other 
girls. 

"Yes?" she said questioningly. "Oh no, I don't think you did. 
You saw the Beatrice Lyall of the footlights. I am not she—I am 
quite different. Oh, I am not the same person at all. I have two 
existences, you see. This is the one I like best." 

No doubt she meant it at the moment, or thought she did. And, 
moreover, she had an instinct for saying the right thing to the 
right person. The truth was that, before Mark's appearance, she 
had been feeling bored and had just made up her mind to go when 
she missed her purse. Now she thought it might be worth while to 
linger a little. 

"If you belong to Queenslea you must know this old graveyard 
well," she went on. "I wish you would tell me about it. There must 
be some interesting graves here—explain them to me—tell me 
their stories. Come!" 

She made a pretty gesture, half invitation, half command, and 
moved away over the grasses. Mark followed, wondering if his 
good fortune could be real. 

"I'm not a Queenslea man," he said "but I've been here often 
and I know the place pretty well. I have always loved it. I am glad 
you like it, too." 

Together they rambled up and down the leafy arcades, pausing 
frequently to look at some especially notable monument. Beatrice 
read the epitaphs aloud in her silver voice and sometimes they 
laughed softly over a quaint phrase or expression. She liked the 
soldiers' graves best, she said, and she knelt by the little middy's 
grave and touched her lips to the mossy stone. But by the grave of 
a lad scarce out of boyhood, who had fallen in a duel of three 
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generations ago, fought on the sguare of ground at the north side 
of the cemetery, over the smiles of a fair lady of old Queenslea, she 
dropped the red rose from her belt. 

" 'For love's sweet sake,' " she guoted softly. "He died for love, 
you know so I'll give him my red, red rose." 

When she grew tired they sat down on a freestone slab, 
beneath which an aforetime pompous dignitary of state slept 
humbly. She told Mark much about herself, guessing that that was 
what he most wanted to hear. She hated the stage, she said. The 
life was hard and sometimes she was so tired. Her time with the 
company she was now in expired with the Queenslea engagement 
and she did not intend to remain longer with them. 

"I don't like them," she said, patting the tips of her graygloved 
fingers together with the gesture he was to learn was a favorite 
one with her. 

"And they don't like me, either. Of course the 'star' is not often 
loved. One has to pay a penalty for the privilege of twinkling, you 
see. No, I shall try for another company. There is nothing else for 
me to do. But it is very hard. There is no glamor on the wrong side 
of the footlights." 

When they left the graveyard she bade Mark good-bye at the 
gate. 

"But—but—you are going to let me see you again?" he asked 
imploringly. 

She looked at him with an expression he thought adorable. It 
was guizzical and sweet and provoking. She patted her finger tips 
together. 

"Why, anyone can see me who wishes," she said with laughter 
threading her tones. "You must have your ticket, of course. They 
won't let you in without." 

"You know I don't mean that," he said, "and besides didn't you 
tell me back there that the Beatrice Lyall of the footlights wasn't 
you. It is you I want to see." 

She laughed again. So he could be apt enough, too, this broad- 
shouldered young fellow, when he found his tongue. She liked him. 
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She threw a relenting glance back into the green demesnes behind 
them. 

"I am in St. Paul every day at this hour/' she said. "It is a large 
place—and I don't suppose they would let me lock the gates on 
other people even if I wanted to. And—if they did—you could 
scramble over the railing, I think." 

She was gone then and Mark, his face alight, went back to the 
cemetery and to the grave with the red rose. He would not have 
disturbed it for worlds, but he knelt down and kissed it and one 
full red petal that had fallen from its over-ripe heart he carried 
away with him, fast shut in his hand like a precious treasure. He 
went to a florist and ordered yellow roses to be sent to Miss Lyall 
at her hotel. She had told him she loved yellow roses. She wore 
them on the stage that night and Mark felt that his day's cup of 
happiness was full. 

After that they met every afternoon in old St. Paul's. Mark 
lived only for those hours. His friends in Queenslea saw little of 
him. Every meeting deepened his passionate love for her. 

She was never in the same mood twice. One day she would be 
a very sprite of mischief, mocking and elusive, who laughed at him 
until his heart ached for love of her. Another day would find her as 
frank and gay as a child, bubbling over with careless enjoyment 
and pleased outspokenly with everything around her. Again, she 
would be wistful and guiet, given over to dreamy words and ways 
and pathetic little looks—a mood in keeping with the solitude of 
their trysting place. Only at such times did Mark talk to her of 
Rutherglen and his mother. 

One day she seemed unusually guiet and shadowy, as they sat 
side by side on the old dignitary's tombstone. Her face was very 
white and the violet shadows under her eyes were deeper than 
usual. She was so tired, she said, with a little break in her voice. 
Some times it seemed to her that she would never get rested 
again. 

"I envy the sleepers in this silent land," she said wistfully. "I 
would like to lie down here and sleep forever. Sometimes I am 
afraid I shall break down altogether. And if I do—" she paused and 
shivered a little. 
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"The life you live is too hard for you/' said Mark, hotly. "You 
are not fitted for it—you are an utter alien to it. You should be 
queen in a home of your own—safely shut up in the heart of some 
man who would love and cherish you to the end of life." 

Beatrice smiled sadly. 

"There is no such man," she said, "at least—in my profession 
we don't meet such men." 

"There is one," said Mark steadily. He put his arm about her 
reverently. "One, Beatrice, who loves you with all his heart and 
soul. Will you come to me, dearest, I'm not worthy of you I know, 
but if love can make up—oh, let me take you away forever from 
this false life of yours—I can make you happy if you will come, 
dear." 

She let him draw her head down on his shoulder. She had been 
waiting to hear the words he had just spoken. Perhaps she loved 
him somewhat, too—as much as her tired, shop-worn little heart 
could love. She turned her flower-like face up to him. 

"Kiss me, dear," she murmured softly. 

To Mark, as his lips met hers, all heaven seemed opened. She 
was his, his own forever—his pure, sweet lady of the sorrowful 
eyes—eyes that it must henceforth be his dear privilege to brim 
with the light of happiness. His voice was a mere husky whisper as 
he said: 

"Beatrice, Beatrice, I thank God for you!" 

CHAPTER IV 

To Aunt Nan and Lois the fortnight of Mark's absence had 
slipped by pleasantly. They were glad that he was staying so long, 
they told each other with harmless hypocrisy. Aunt Nan thought he 
might have written, but she supposed he was rollicking about 
Queenslea with his old friends, and didn't realize how the days 
were passing. For the rest, she and Lois gave themselves over to 
having a good time and were like two school children together. In 
the morning Lois went down to the valley to her school, but in the 
evening she came back and the two women talked and read 
together or sat in the garden and dreamed—the one the dreams of 
age, the other of youth. 
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Lois had a secret sense of happiness in being in Mark's home. 
It seemed to bring them nearer together in a sweet, inexplicable 
way. In every room there was something that spoke of him. She 
liked to loiter in the little place he called his "den"—an odd, 
cornery little room close under the eaves, looking out into the 
emerald gloom of the birch wood, where he kept his books and 
pictures and his souvenirs of boyhood and college life. In a cabinet 
of geological specimens she found the lost "fairy glass." 

Afterwards she could never think of the hours she had spent 
there without bitterness. She knew then how they must have 
passed with him. There is nothing in some sorrows so terrible as 
their power of staining the leaves of our past. They will not leave 
us even our memories untainted. 

When Mark came back to Rutherglen he felt as if he were 
returning to a life lived centuries ago. Yet he came back to it 
gladly for he and Beatrice had made their plans and the 
Rutherglen life was henceforth to be lived with her. Everything in 
his past seemed remote and far away for the spell of his 
enchantment was still strong upon him. Lois Wilbur was a memory 
—a woman he had known in that other life. This attitude colored 
his greeting of her although he was unconscious of it. Lois, with 
her quick intuition, felt it. 

He had walked in on them unexpectedly, in the dreamy 
stillness of the afternoon, and she had colored over cheek and 
brow at the suddenness of it. He did not even notice her blush and 
reserve. He was absent minded and Aunt Nan rallied him on it. 

She said she supposed he would find them very dull and 
countrified after Queenslea, but he would get used to that in time. 
The sweet old soul was over-joyed to have him home again and 
fussed about him as over a petted child. 

Lois went home with a heartache for which, her native sense 
of humor coming to her aid, she ridiculed herself. She had not 
expected him to catch her in his arms and kiss her as he had his 
mother, had she? What was the matter then? This—too much 
romantic day-dreaming! 

"I must be more common-sensible in future," she said, trying 
to smile at herself. 
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In school the next morning one of her pupils who lived on the 
other side of the Barry hill, gave her a crumpled envelope 
addressed in a faltering, angular hand. It was from Aunt Nan and 
was written with an unfeigned disregard of capitals and 
punctuation. Indeed, the spelling itself was not unimpeachable. 
Aunt Nan was not conscious of these defects when she had written 
shakily on the cheap, blue-lined sheet of paper: 

“Dear Lois: 

i want you to come up the hill after schoole, please, you must 
be sure to come, something dreadful has hapened. i don't know 
what to do, lois. 


aunt nan. 


p. s. don't forget to come." 

There were some spots on the page that looked like tear 
blisters. The note unsettled Lois for the day. Her thoughts 
instantly flew to Mark. It must be something connected with him. 
Was he really ill? That langour before the Queenslea visit—was it 
the indication of some serious trouble and not the mere effect of 
his attack of influenza? Perhaps he had found that out in 
Queenslea. That would account for his abstraction of the night 
before. 

The day seemed to her as if it would never end. Her work 
perplexed and worried her. When school was out at last she 
hurried up the hill. 

When she went in Aunt Nan was sitting by the low west 
window of the kitchen. Her erect little body was bowed and limp, 
her delicate old face discolored and her eyes swollen. 

"Oh, Aunt Nan, what is it?" exclaimed Lois, taking her hands. 
"Is—is—Mark ill?" 

"No." Aunt Nan's voice was hoarse and gasping from her 
sobbing. "No, it isn't that. I had to be the one to tell you, Lois. I 
couldn't let anyone else do it. Oh Lois, Mark is going to be married 
—to a girl he met in Queenslea—an actress. He told me all about it 
last night. He—he—was dreadful hurt because I told him I'd never 
forgive him—or her. It's just killed me. Oh Lois, what am I to do?" 
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Lois, with her chestnut head against the frame of the window 
on whose broad sill she had seated herself, looked out through the 
birches to the curve of the lane. It was less than three minutes 
since she had come around that curve, a happy-hearted girl, with 
only a vague fear to trouble her. She wondered dimly if all this 
wreck and ruin and desolation of life could have come in three 
minutes. Her face was white to the lips, but no expression 
appeared on it. It was as calm as a marble mask. She lifted the 
spray of golden-rod she had gathered on her uphill road and 
tapped her chin with it as if her thoughts were far away. 

Her immobility angered Aunt Nan whose nerves were wrought 
up to an irritable pitch by her suffering. 

"You don't seem to mind it much, Lois," she said resentfully. "I 

thought you'd feel it worse than I did-after Mark going with you 

for nearly a year and everybody saying-" 

"Aunt Nan!" Lois' eyes flashed around to meet the older 
woman's. For only a moment they looked at each other so. But 
Aunt Nan never, then or at any other time, said another word on 
this aspect of the affair to Lois. She had seen straight down into 
another woman's tortured soul, sounding such deeps of agony in 
her gaze as she realized should be sacred from such profanation. 

"Oh, I'm sorry I said that, Lois," she faltered feebly, pressing 
her hands together. "Don't mind me. I'm just half crazy, that's all. I 
could turn on my best friend like a savage beast. My boy has been 
stolen from me. Oh, I hate her, Lois, I hate her!" 

"Oh, you don't know her, yet," said Lois, trying amid all the 
flood of misery that was rising in her own soul to comfort Mark's 
mother. "She may be very sweet and lovable. She must be or Mark 
wouldn't have—loved her." 

"I don't care how sweet she is!" said Aunt Nan fiercely. "I told 
Mark so—he painted her as an angel. Lois, she's an actress." 

"Many good and lovely women are actresses," said Lois dully. 

"Oh, I know that. I'm not so narrow and bigoted as to think 
that a woman can't be good just because she acts for her living. It 
ain't that. It's just because she must be different from us—she 
can't have anything in common with us, you know she can't. What 
will our life here be to her after she gets tired of it? If I thought it 
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was best for Mark I'd try to reconcile myself to it, even if it broke 
my heart, but it isn't—it isn't. Mark'll live to be sorry for it. And 
he'll bring her here—here, where I've dreamed of seeing—Lois, 
what can I do?" 

She wept again bitterly, with the terrible, helpless tears of old 
age. Lois set her own agony resolutely under her feet, 
understanding that she must help Aunt Nan to drain her cup of 
bitterness before she might have even the rueful comfort of 
putting her own to her lips. All the sweet strength of her 
womanhood rose to her aid. She gathered Aunt Nan's hands 
tenderly in her own firm grasp and said gently: 

"Just what you told me you would do when Mark brought his 
wife home to you—open your heart to her and welcome her as a 
daughter." 

"Oh Lois, when I said that I meant—I didn't mean-" 

"You meant just what you said, dear," said Lois hurriedly. 
"Mark is going to bring her home now. Give her the welcome he 
looks to you for. It will be best, indeed it will. And everything may 
be much better than you expect—you may learn to love her very 
dearly." 

"I don't want to love her! That's the trouble. I suppose I am a 
wicked old woman. When you were here that afternoon before 
Mark went to Queenslea do you mind my telling you that I had 
lived long enough to learn how to keep my temper and be tolerant 
of other folks' whimsies? Well, it has all fallen from me now, just 
when I most need it. I'm in a temper to my heart's core, Lois, and I 
feel as bitter and resentful as I ever did in my life. Oh, I know 
you're right—and I'll have to come to it. But I can't until the 
bitterness wears away a little—indeed, I can't." 

"When is Mark to be married?" asked Lois after a silence. She 
could have laughed scornfully to hear herself asking the guestion 
so calmly. 

Aunt Nan made a restless movement. 

"I don't know guite. This girl—Beatrice Lyall her name is—well 
her engagement with the company she's in is out in a week's time 
and Mark wants me to invite her here for a visit. She hasn't got 
any folks of her own and she's tired and run down, Mark says. 
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Then, when she has got well rested they're to be married. Oh, and 
to think I almost made Mark go to Queenslea! You're not going 
yet, Lois?" 

"I must. I have some school work to do this evening and 
mother may need me." 

She was afraid that Mark might come in, being unaware that 
he was away at the shore. Besides, she knew she must soon be 
alone or her pain would break bounds in spite of her pride. 

Perhaps Aunt Nan understood this for she made no further protest. 
She followed Lois to the door with a working face. 

"You've helped me some, Lois. I'll try to do as you say. But oh, 
things can never be the same again." 

She stood on the sun-hot doorstone, amid the undaunted 
cohorts of the hollyhocks, and watched Lois out of sight down the 
lane. The girl knew it and walked erectly with unfaltering step. 

"She's proud," muttered Aunt Nan. "Too proud to let on she 
cares, even to me. But if ever I saw a broken heart looking out of a 
woman's eyes then it looked out of Lois Wilbur's tonight. I'm glad 
that I told her and not someone else. It came easier from me. Her 
pride'll help her through some—and she's young. But I'm old—old 
—and there's nothing left in life. Oh Mark, Mark!" 

She sat down on the doorstep and wept bitterly. Mark found 
her there, huddled up and spent, when he came home. His face 
darkened with pain, but he lifted her up very tenderly and carried 
her in. She put up her hand and touched his brown cheek softly. 

"Mark, I—I oughtn't to have said those things to you last night 
about your girl, nor about Lois, neither. You can ask Miss Lyall to 
visit here and I'll try to do my part." 

Mark kissed her. 

"Thank you, little mother. I felt sure you would come to see it 
so. You are sure to love Beatrice when you know her. As for Lois 
Wilbur, she never cared for me. I've always known that even when 
I was inclined to hope she might learn to in time." 

Aunt Nan's dark eyes looked up at him through the dusk as 
she wondered how men could be so blind. The evening before she 
had wildly reproached him with trifling with Lois Wilbur—making 
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her love him and then casting her aside. She repented this now. 
She felt that it was unjust to Lois and she hastened to unsay her 
words. 

"No, Lois doesn't care. I thought maybe she did, but I was 
mistaken. I've just been an old fool believing things because I 
wanted to believe them. She was here tonight and when I told her 
I could see she didn't care a bit. She was as unconcerned and 
interested as you please." 

Aunt Nan uttered this lie calmly. It did not disturb her 
conscience in the least—on the contrary she exulted in it. She felt 
that she owed it to Lois. 

Mark ought to have been glad to hear her statement. He told 
himself that he was but his voice was hardly cordial as he 
answered. 

"I'm glad of that, mother. I was guite sure it couldn't be as you 
feared. Lois is a grand woman and I prize her friendship very 
dearly, but we couldn't fall in love with each other just because 
you wanted us to, you see. I shall look to Lois to be one of 
Beatrice's best friends." 

"You'll look for what you'll never see, then," Aunt Nan 
muttered under her breath as he went out. 

"There's a limit to anybody's goodness, even Lois Wilbur's. 
She'll never like your wife and she won't pretend to. She's got that 
much human nature in her at least. But I'm glad I lied to Mark 
about her not caring—yes, I am! If I was in her place I'd want the 
same done for me." 

She began to cry again, but not wishing Mark to see her she 
crept forlornly off to her room. 

"I've lost everything," she moaned to herself in the darkness 
that was fragrant with the mint of perfume blowing in through the 
open window. 

"Even my home will never be the same to me again with that 
interloper here. Oh, I oughtn't to call her that—Mark's girl. It's 
wicked and heartless of me." 

Lois Wilbur had gone home through the ripened splendor of 
the afternoon, her heart sick within her. She would not go by the 
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lane through the firs although it was much shorter; she could not 
have borne that. It was the way she and Mark had always taken. 
She chose the main road instead, although with the instinct of a 
hunted animal, she shrank from the possible meetings with 
neighbors. She felt as if the whole story of her wasted love and 
smarting pride must be blazoned on her face for every curious eye 
to read. She thought of the days to come with shrinking. How 
could she live through them? 

When she reached home she hurried to her own room, 
thankful to get to it unseen. She locked the door and threw herself 
face downward on the bed, envying Aunt Nan her relief of tears. 
Lois could not cry. Her eyes burned, her throat throbbed 
chokingly, but no tears came. 

"This is the bitterness in my cup," she thought dully. "It has 
come very soon. Oh Mark!" 

She put her hands over her aching eyes and lay very still. 

CHAPTER V 

Aunt Nan was sitting in the parlor at the hill farm, waiting for 
Mark to bring Beatrice Lyall home. He had gone to the station to 
meet her. Aunt Nan had put on her silver gray silk and lace fichu, 
perfumed with the faint lavender odor that clung to all her 
treasured possessions, to do honor to her son's sweetheart; and 
she had schooled her rebellious heart to play its part properly. She 
looked very tired; even her eyes had lost their youth. Now and 
then tears filled them in spite of her, but she wiped them 
impatiently away. When she heard the sound of wheels she rose 
guickly and went out to the door with a brave smile of welcome. 

Aunt Nan never forgot the shock of surprise at sight of the girl 
who was coming up between the rows of hollyhocks, hand in hand 
with Mark. She had never defined in words or even in thoughts 
what she had expected Beatrice Lyall to be, but she had had a 
vague idea that she would be some brilliant, flaunting creature 
with exaggerated clothes and painted cheeks. Aunt Nan had a 
constitutional belief that all women of the stage, good, bad and 
indifferent, wore artificial complexions, in private as well as in 
public. She had groaned in secret over the thought of Mark's wife 
being a woman who painted. How the Rutherglen gossips would 
gloat over that! 
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But this pale, child-face girl, who stood before her in clinging 
gray draperies, looking up at her wistfully with big, innocent gray 
eyes—could this be the woman she had hated and dreaded? Aunt 
Nan's prejudices fell from her like a discarded garment. All her 
beauty-loving old heart went out in a sudden, honest admiration to 
the girl Mark loved. She opened her arms to her impulsively, drew 
her into them and kissed her. 

"I am very glad to see you, my dear," she said in a trembling 
voice. "Welcome to Mark's home." 

Beatrice Lyall's heart was touched. Mark had not been able to 
conceal fully from her shrewd discernment the fact that his mother 
was not well pleased with what he had done. He would have been 
surprised had he known how much his guarded words had 
betrayed. Beatrice had smiled a cruel little smile and had prepared 
herself to meet dislike with dislike. Innocent and appealing as she 
looked when she came up the hollyhock path, she was in reality 
filled with an ungenerous triumph and a determination to flaunt 
her empire over the son ruthlessly enough in the mother's face. 

But Aunt Nan's spontaneous welcome changed all that. 
Beatrice Lyall had met few tender, loving women in her hard life. 
She had all Aunt Nan's own peculiar power of divining the 
thoughts and springs of action in people with whom she had to do, 
and she had a sudden realization of the goodness and sweetness of 
the little gray-haired woman who held her against her heart. A 
wave of feeling like nothing she had ever experienced before 
swept over her. She put up her face to meet Aunt Nan's kiss. 

"I hope you'll love me," she said wistfully and sincerely. 

"I love you already," whispered Aunt Nan gently. She felt a 
stab as she spoke, as of disloyalty to Lois. But Mark was forgiven. 
Beatrice's beauty was his valid excuse. Aunt Nan said to herself 
that she had never seen a face so lovely. She could not keep her 
own eyes off the girl as they sat at the tea table. 

In the evening Mark carried Beatrice off to the garden. Aunt 
Nan reproached herself for the jealous thrust this gave her. 

"If it were Lois I wouldn't mind. I never felt shut out with her 
and Mark. I do feel shut out now—even this soon—as if I didn't 
have no part nor lot with them. I suppose I'm ungrateful. 
Everything might have been so much worse. She's sweet and 
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lovely and winsome beyond anything I ever saw. I feel like a 
turncoat to like her so much right off, but I can't help it. And 'tisn't 
the same liking I have for Lois. I don't know just what makes the 
difference, but it isn't." 

Beatrice was very guiet and subdued in the garden—more so 
than Mark had ever seen her. All her sauciness and elusive 
coguetry, her archness and sprite like variety of look and gesture 
were gone for the time. 

"Mark," she said suddenly, after a long silence, "Your mother 
is a very good woman, isn't she?" 

"Yes, she is the dearest and best woman I know, except one." 

"She is very good," repeated Beatrice gravely. "I felt that at 
the first moment. Good and pure and sweet—the right woman for a 
mother. My mother died before I ever knew her. Do you know 
what that means to a girl?" 

"You will have a mother after this," said Mark. 

She gave him a swift little glance. 

"Mark, I want your mother to love me—not because she is your 
mother, but just for her own sake. It is odd—I never cared before 
whether another woman loved me or not. I do care now." 

"She loves you already," said Mark, his dark face flushing with 
pleasure. "She loved you at first sight as I did. She could not help 
that, Beatrice." 

"I would rather that she could help it and still loved me," said 
the girl impatiently. "Oh, Mark, she is good—good. I suppose I 
have been unfortunate in the women with whom my life has 
brought me in contact. I never met one like her—a woman so 
compact of purity and goodness that even an evil thought would 
wither in her presence. Mark, you would want—you would demand 
that your wife be just as good and pure as your mother, wouldn't 
you?" 

"She will be," said Mark tenderly. 

"But if she were not," persisted Beatrice, "would you love her? 
Could you love a woman whose past life held a shadow?" 
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"No," said Mark with the tinge of sternness his tone always 
assumed in discussing such a guestion. "No, I could not. The soul 
and life of the woman I love must be spotless—and, thank God, it 


is. 


// 


He put his arm about her and drew her to his heart. For a 
moment she rested so, with her golden head pillowed upon his 
shoulder. Then she freed herself with a ripple of laughter. Her 
eyes glimmered with mischief, her lips mocked him. She flung into 
his face a handful of shredded rose petals and fled from him down 
the long path, elfin coguettish Beatrice once more. He captured 
her at the summer house and kissed her again and again, while 
she struggled, still laughing, to be free. 

"I won't let you go," he whispered triumphantly. "I will hold 
you so forever, struggle as you will, you witch, you darling, you 
everything that is sweet. Beatrice, I never knew that a human soul 
could be as happy as I am." 

"You are in a fool's paradise," she mocked. 

But he did not believe her nor did she intend that he should. 

In the days that followed Rutherglen gossiped and wondered 
and held up its hands and then laid them down again with the 
sensible but somewhat late-come conclusion that it was none of its 
business. All the women who could climbed the hill to visit Aunt 
Nan and came away to spread wonderful tales about Beatrice Lyall 
—tales that differed as widely as did the moods in which Beatrice 
greeted the several callers. Lois Wilbur, dreeing her weird in the 
valley, heard them all, conscious that the tellers were seeking in 
her face and manner some clue to her state of mind. It was some 
satisfaction to her that they found none. Her pain, like her love, 
was sacred and no eye but her own might look on it. Gossip 
concluded that Lois Wilbur did not care. 

"If she does, she's a better actress than the other," it said. 

One evening Aunt Nan came to the valley. She had longed for 
Lois until the longing would not be denied. She made some 
borrowed magazines an excuse for her errand and came in the 
twilight to ask for Lois. 

Mrs. Wilbur went to Lois' room for her. 
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"Aunt Nan's down there, wanting you, Lois. My, but she looks 
dreadful old: I guess this freak of Mark's has about done for her." 

Lois winced. Her mother's blunt comments always had the 
power to hurt her more deeply than anything others might say. 

She put away the school exercises she was correcting and went 
down stairs to the parlor. 

They sat and talked stiffly at first. Both were slightly ill at 
ease. Yet Lois felt a thrill of something like happiness at having her 
old friend with her again. And she was Mark's mother! Not even 
the sting of the awful thing that had happened could quite take the 
sweetness out of that. 

But it was not until Aunt Nan rose to go and Lois walked down 
the road with her that they came together again. Out under the 
open sky the invisible barriers fell away from between them. 

"I've wanted you, Lois," said Aunt Nan, slipping her hand into 
the girl's. "I've missed you terrible. Isn't it good to be together 
again?" 

"Yes, it is," assented Lois tenderly. 

"I wanted to tell you about her," whispered Aunt Nan. "Have 
you seen her, Lois?" 

"Yes," said Lois, dully. 

"She's very pretty, isn't she?" said Aunt Nan, hurriedly. "I 
don't wonder so much at Mark now—men always make fools of 
themselves over a face like that. I can't help being fascinated by it 
myself. I thought you'd like to know that it isn't as hard as it might 
be for me. She's a sweet little thing and I do love her—I can't help 
it. She is like a bird and a child and a flower all in one." 

"I'm glad you love her," said Lois in the same dull tone. "It 
makes it so much easier for you." 

"Oh, I don't know," cried Aunt Nan. "No, there is something 
wanting, Lois—and it's the main thing. Don't mistake me. I can't 
help being fond of her—but it's not the love I expected to give 
Mark's wife—not the love of woman for woman. I love her as I 
might a child. I don't think her any the more suitable wife for Mark 
because of it. She isn't. She's not one of us and never can be. Mark 
will find that out when it is too late. There's something about her. 
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for all her sweetness, that I don't trust. Maybe I oughtn't to say so 
or even think so. I don't seem to be able to be true to anybody 
these days. When I'm with her I love her, but when I'm away from 
her there's a cold ache. I oughtn't to grumble—it might all have 
been so much worse. But you mustn't come any further, Lois. 
There's a heavy dew. Won't you come up and see me soon?" 

"Not yet," cried Lois sharply. "I'm too busy," she added in a 
calmer tone. "The work in school is very heavy just now." 

"Of course," assented Aunt Nan, pretending to be deceived. 
"Well, come when you can. You know," she went on with a sudden 
stubborn assertiveness, "I love you best in the world next to Mark. 
And I always will—always. No one will ever take your place with 
me." 


"Thank you," said Lois. She kissed Mark's mother on the cheek 
and watched her out of sight up the hill. Then she walked back 
home, thinking as she went of the first time she had seen Beatrice 
Lyall. 

It had been in the Rutherglen church on Sunday evening of the 
preceding week. The Wilbur pew was directly behind the Barry 
one. Lois had been sitting alone in it when the Barrys came—Aunt 
Nan first, then the stranger, then Mark. 

To sit there through the long, peaceful service of the country 
church, with no change of expression on her calm face, and watch 
the woman who had supplanted her sitting by the man she loved, 
was what Lois Wilbur did, but her very soul was seared in the 
doing it as in a fiery furnace. 

The beauty of the girl before her stabbed her with jealousy. 

She had never been jealous of another woman's looks before, but 
she hated this exguisite loveliness fiercely. No wonder Mark loved 
her rival. What man could resist the fascination of such beauty? 

Aunt Nan shrank into the corner of the pew and the lovers sat 
by themselves at the end. Lois noted their every glance and 
motion. She could not drag her tortured eyes from them. She saw 
the expression in Mark's eyes when he turned his dark, curly head 
to look down on the girl beside him. He had never looked so at her 
although she had dreamed sweetly of the time when he would. To 
see him look so at another woman was almost more than Lois, 
even in her panoply of pride and determination, could bear. She 
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had been told how Mark loved Beatrice Lyall, but to see it like this 
before her eyes made her previous pain seem a dull, wan thing by 
contrast. 

When they rose to go out Beatrice Lyall had turned and her 
eyes suddenly met Lois Wilbur's, burning down into hers. Beatrice 
knew something—perhaps some visitor's gossip had enlightened 
her, perhaps some careless word of Mark's or even Aunt Nan's had 
given her the clue. She understood, with one woman's merciless 
understanding of another, that this girl with the white, set face 
loved Mark and hated her. Beatrice Lyall was good at returning 
hate for hate. A cruel little smile parted her rose-red child's mouth. 
She sent Lois' look back to her with triumph and contemptuous 
pity. Lois knew that the secret she had guarded so desperately was 
known to and laughed at by this girl with the pale gold hair and 
seraphic face. The thought, coming back to her in the twilight, was 
more than she could endure. 

"Oh, I can't bear it," she said passionately, under her breath. 

"I can't—anything but this—that she should know! I saw the 
triumph in her face. How could she have known? Mark did not tell 
her—I am sure of that, at least—nor Aunt Nan. I suppose my 
feelings were blazoned on my face for all to see." 

As she walked home that evening she decided that she would 
resign her school at the end of the term and leave Rutherglen. She 
hoped it would be before Mark's marriage. 

CHAPTER VI 

Aunt Nan sat knitting by the window and watching Beatrice 
who was walking by herself among the birches, singing snatches of 
song in her silvery voice. Now and then a shaft of light fell through 
the boughs, turning her wind-stirred curls into a saintly aureole. 
Mark was away from home, but she did not seem to miss him. Of 
late she had developed a fondness for wandering alone among the 
trees and along the lanes. 

Aunt Nan watched her and thought aloud over her work as 
was her wont. 

"The child seems terrible restless. She's better than when she 
came—what a lovely pink color she has by spells. But she don't 
seem real happy although Mark can't see it. I guess this guiet life 
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is wearing on her, although she declares she loves it. I feel real 
wicked and ungenerous when I don't seem able to put much faith 
in what she says sometimes. And yet I do love her real well—a 
body can't help it, with her sweet little ways and her singing and 
her face. In a way this seems all like a dream—everything is so 
different. Mark is the only happy one here and he'll be happy just 
as long as he's blind. He thinks she loves him; she doesn't—but it 
takes a woman to see that. She's fond of him in her way—but for 
that matter she's fonder of me." 

Aunt Nan was guite right. Beatrice was fonder of Mark's 
mother than of Mark. Passing that, she loved Aunt Nan with the 
only unselfish affection her life had ever known. She had mocked 
at it at first and even rebelled against it. Her love for Aunt Nan 
was a merciless mirror, in which she saw herself as she was. 

Presently she came in and sat down on the low window sill 
beside Aunt Nan. She swung her hat in her hand and the soft rings 
of her golden hair curled around her flushed face. She looked like 
a beautiful child, but her eyes were troubled. 

"Aunt Nan," she said seriously, "you do love me a little, don't 
you?" 

"Bless your heart, child, yes," said Aunt Nan affectionately. 

"But not so well as you love someone else, Aunt Nan—someone 
you would rather see Mark's wife?" 

"Who's been talking to you?" cried Aunt Nan, too astonished to 
deny. 

"Nobody. But I know. Tell me about her." 

"There is nothing to tell," said Aunt Nan in distress. "There is 
—there is—nobody. Where did you get such a fancy?" 

Beatrice shrugged her shoulders. 

"Oh, your little fibs don't impose on me, dear woman. There is 
someone. You might as well tell me. If you don't I'll ask Mark." 

"You wouldn't do that!" protested Aunt Nan in dismay. But she 
knew that Beatrice was guite capable of it and she hastened to add 
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"But I suppose I needn't deny that there was a girl I did like, 
and I would have been pleased if Mark had taken a notion to her." 

"Perhaps he might have in time if he had not met me," said 
Beatrice lightly. 

"Perhaps," admitted Aunt Nan reluctantly. "But he didn't, you 
see. So you needn't be jealous of her." 

"I am not jealous of her on his account. I would not care if he 
had loved her. It is because you love her that I am jealous." 

"You needn't be, child. I've known her all her life and I've 
always loved her. But I love you, too, dearie—indeed I do." 

"But not as you love her? No, Aunt Nan, don't look so 
distressed. I understand. She's better than I am—and, apart from 
that, she's your kind. And you think she would make Mark 
happier?" 

"I didn't say that." 

"No, but you think it. Oh, you are so transparent, dear. And 
this girl—did she love Mark?" 

"No, she didn't," declared Aunt Nan eagerly. "She didn't care 
for him at all. I don't deny that I had a kind of matchmaking hope 
in my own mind about them—old women are like that, Beatrice— 
but there wasn't any foundation for it. She didn't want Mark any 
more than he wanted her." 

Beatrice smiled. Aunt Nan's stanch lie might impose on a man, 
but it could not blind her, even if she had not had the 
remembrance of that look she had seen in Lois Wilbur's eyes that 
night in church. Suddenly she laughed aloud. 

"And so your castle in air is destroyed. Aunt Nan—and I am 
the destroyer! Why don't you hate me?" She slipped down on her 
knees by Aunt Nan and looked up teasingly into her face. "You 
were ready to hate me before I came. Why don't you?" 

"Nobody could hate you, child," protested Aunt Nan. "And I 
love you—you needn't doubt that a mite." 

Beatrice buried her face in the motherly lap and lay still so 
long that Aunt Nan wondered. When she looked up again her eyes 
held a faint glimmer of amusement. 
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"You'll always love her best/' she said, "but she doesn't love 
you any better than I do. You've brought out all the good that ever 
was in me—not a great deal perhaps, but it will serve. I want you 
to be happy in your own way. You don't understand now, but you 
will some day. And it is funny, too.—I am really laughing at myself, 
you see. After all I'm really the most amusing person I ever met." 

"She's right enough—I don't understand her," said Aunt Nan, 
picking up her knitting with a patient sigh when Beatrice had 
gone. "As to being happy in my own way, that'll never be again. I 
must just try and be happy in Mark's way. It's always a make- 
believe happiness at best—to be happy in somebody else's way." 

For the next two days Beatrice had a wild attack of high 
spirits. She laughed and sang and danced hither and thither from 
morning till night, with a flushed face and sparkling eyes. Mark, in 
the bonds of his infatuation, thought her only the more adorable. 
Aunt Nan sighed and even felt cross. She realized more keenly 
than ever the gulf between herself and the girl who was to be her 
son's wife. She, the quiet, sober-going little house-mother, had 
nothing in common with this volatile creature. 

So these, the people of this small life-drama, each drained the 
cup held to their lips as bravely as they might. To Aunt Nan and 
Lois the draught was very bitter. To Mark it still sparkled with 
enchantment. Beatrice Lyall best knew the flavor of her own. 

She sat curled up among the ferns behind the birch grove one 
evening, watching the sun set over the valley, which was like a 
great cup brimmed up with purple and glamor. Down below her 
she saw the Wilbur homestead and when she looked that way her 
face and eyes grew hard. 

"How I hate that girl," she said aloud, "not because she will be 
Mark's wife some day, but because Aunt Nan loves her! How odd 
that I should be jealous of another woman's love. When I go Aunt 
Nan will have her again and forget me. They will talk me over by 
and by, the two of them. Bah! I will set Mark free for Aunt Nan's 
sake and go back to the old life I thought I had left forever." 

A pleasant glow of self approval pervaded her. She was sincere 
enough in believing that she was going to do this solely that Aunt 
Nan might be happy. She crept out of the ferns determinedly and, 
with a lilt of song on her lips, went through the birches to the big 
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gray boulder on their southern slope, where she knew Mark would 
be waiting for her. 

She wished the interview over. Commonly, Beatrice Lyall was 
not afraid of anything but now she shrank from the pain she was 
going to inflict. 

"There are not so many who believe in me that I should find it 
amusing to destroy the trust of one who does," she thought with 
some shallow bitterness. "Except Mark, Aunt Nan is the only one 
in the world who really cares for me—and she loves me against her 
better judgment." 

Mark sprang up and came to meet her with the old glow on his 
face. The sun had set and the world beyond was a swimming glory 
of afterlight, but where they two stood, in the shadow of the 
birches, was the gloom and purple of over-early twilight. 

Beatrice, looking at the rapture of illumination on Mark's face 
wished again that some other hand than hers might blot it out. 
Bending her head back to avoid his kiss she said: 

"Mark, I've come to ask you something—to tell you something. 

I want you to listen." 

"All right, sweetheart," he answered gaily. "How serious you 
look, darling. Your eyes are so big and gray here in the shadow. 
What is it you want to talk about?" 

"Sit down, please." She pushed him down on the boulder and 
stood behind him with her hands on his shoulders that she might 
not see his face. 

"Mark, what I am going to say will hurt and surprise you 
greatly, but I must say it. I—I want you to set me free. I can't 
marry you. I must go back to my own life—yours is not for me." 

"Beatrice!" 

In spite of her detaining hands he sprang up and faced her. 

"My God, what do you mean? You are not in earnest!" 

"I am, indeed, Mark. Do you think I could jest like this? Oh 
Mark, I don't love you—I never loved you! I was tired and ill and 
sick of my life when I met you. The haven of rest and peace you 
offered me was so tempting. And your love was very sweet to me, 
too, Mark. It was so true and loyal—so different from all that I had 
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been made to believe love was. I thought I could be contented and 
happy in the life you pictured. I know now that I cannot. It is a 
good life, but it comes too late for me. I am not fitted for it and 
never can be. I must go back. You will set me free?" 

He had listened to her in silence, misery and disbelief 
struggling on his face. When she put out her hands appealingly to 
him he gathered them in a grip so fierce that it hurt her. 

"I can't, Beatrice. Don't ask it of me. I can't let you go. Oh, you 
can't mean it, dear. You will learn to love me yet. And, if not, I will 
be content with your affection and trust. I will do everything I can 
to make you happy—everything. I will leave Rutherglen and go 
away with you—you may even go back to the stage as my wife if 
you will. I'll do anything for you but give you up. That I'll never 
do!" 


She tore her hands from the clasp that hurt her. 

"Mark, Mark, you don't know what you are saying! It can't be 
—I can't marry you. Set me free." 

"I will not," he said stubbornly. His face was dark and fierce 
with passion and pain. She had never seen him look so and it 
frightened her. Fear always roused anger in her and it leaped forth 
now unpityingly. 

"Then I will go without your permission," she cried shrilly. 

"I will follow you to the world's end," he answered. 

She knew that he meant it and covered her face with her 
hands for a moment. When she looked up again the angry flush 
was gone, leaving her wan and tired. 

"You will not let me go?" she asked pleadingly. 

"No," between his set teeth. 

She made a little protesting gesture with her hands. 

"Oh, then I must tell you everything. Nothing else will do. I 
didn't mean to—I thought it would be too hard. And it is hard." She 
caught her breath in a throb of real feeling. "Oh, Mark, there is 
another reason I can't marry you—a reason that even you must 
listen to. I am not fit to be your wife—or any good man's wife. No— 
don't speak—you must hear me. Mark, I'm—not a good woman. 
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There are good women in my profession but I am not one of them. 
There are some things in my life that you would look upon with 
horror. Oh, it's true—" as an inarticulate sound—half moan, half 
protest, broke from him—"do you think I would tell you of this if it 
were not? You've driven me to tell you. I thought I had put all that 
behind me—that I could forget the past and live only for the future. 
When I came here and met your mother I knew I never could—that 
nothing could ever make me like her. Oh, you will despise and 
loath me now! I know you—how remorseless you are in 
condemning a woman who has once gone wrong. Nothing she 
could ever do would atone for that in your eyes—not if she lived in 
penance for a lifetime. You could never make any allowance for 
me. Well, this is enough for you, is it not? You don't want me to go 
into details, I suppose? You will not follow me to the world's end 
now, Mark?" 

Her voice dropped from bitter passion to wistful pain in her 
last guestion. Mark did not answer in words. He turned from her 
with a gray, stricken face and sat down on the stone bench, 
burying his face in his arms on the huge bough that stretched 
across it. Beatrice looked at him pityingly. She put her hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Mark," she said gently, "you will get over this—very soon, 
although you won't believe that now. You see, it was never I whom 
you loved—it was the girl you thought I was. She never existed and 
one cannot mourn very long over a phantom. I will go out of your 
life forever. I wish you could come to think kindly of me by-and-by 
—not of me as I am, but of me as I might have been if I had met 
you long ago, before life went awry with me. Oh, Mark, won't you 
forgive me—If not now, by and by, when the pain of this is all 
over?" 

He gave no sign that he heard her, save by shrinking away 
from the touch of her hand. In his own agony and bitterness he 
grew cruel. One of her mercurial changes came over her. The 
softness went out of her face. Amusement glimmered in her eyes. 

A smile flashed over her mobile features. Suddenly she threw back 
her head and burst into a silvery, mocking peal of laughter. 

"Oh, it is good to be free," she cried. "After all, I'm not so 
unselfish as I thought. I imagined that I was doing this solely for 
your mother's sake—but I think I was tired to intolerance of your 
placid life here. A year of it would kill me. As for you—you scorn 
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me now and a month later you will wonder at your infatuation and 
thank heaven for your deliverance. You will marry Lois Wilbur by 
and by. She is your mother's kind—and yours. But you will never 
tell her of those days in old St. Paul's I think. Good-bye, Mark. 
What? not a word—not a look? How hard you good men can be! 
Well, I bear you no grudges. It is enough revenge for me to know 
that eight weeks of your life have belonged wholly to me and that, 
repent it as you will they always must. That girl in the valley will 
have all the rest, but you can never give her those." 

With another little trill of mocking laughter she left him. At the 
edge of the birches she paused and looked back at the bowed and 
motionless figure, blowing it a kiss from her finger tips. 

"Ah, but it's good to be free again," she breathed exultantly. 

Aunt Nan was lighting a candle at the kitchen dresser when 
Beatrice came dancing through the hall. She stood in the doorway, 
a flame of brilliancy amid the lurking shadows. Her eyes were 
black and gleaming, her cheeks and lips crimson. She was 
beautiful with a beaute du diable that Aunt Nan had never seen 
before. The latter did not know it but she was looking at the 
Beatrice Lyall of the footlights. 

"What's the matter, child?" she cried in sudden alarm. 

Beatrice kissed her hands to her theatrically. 

"I give you back your son. He is yours again. I have broken my 
spell. And I am free—I could dance for very joy of it." 

She dropped Aunt Nan a mocking courtesy and, catching her 
muslin skirt in her hands, she pirouetted backward along the hall 
and fled up the stairs to the lilt of a wild carol. 

Aunt Nan stood looking like one dazed. She did not understand 
Beatrice's words but she dimly realized that there was more 
trouble somewhere. Where was Mark? What had this mad girl 
done now? She felt irritated. There was no peace in life with all the 
moods and whims that possessed the fantastic creature. She 
snuffed the candle with a nervous hand and then went along the 
hall in a puzzled, uncertain fashion as Beatrice came running down 
the stairs in her hat and jacket. At the open front door she paused. 

"Beatrice, what is it?" implored Aunt Nan. 
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"It's good-bye. Aunt Nan. I had your hired boy take my trunks 
to the station this afternoon, when Mark and you were away. I am 
going myself—I shall walk to the station and catch the night train 
for Queenslea. Oh, it makes me tingle. Do you think I've gone 
mad? Oh no, dear saint, it is not so. It's only that I am free again 
and it has gone to my head like wine. How dazed you look! You 
don't understand. Your Mark will explain if he ever finds his 
tongue. Good-bye, dear saint." 

Then, as quickly as was her wont, the wild mood fell from her 
and the laughter went out of her face. 

"Aunt Nan, try to think a little kindly of me by-and-by—when 
all the bitterness is over. Mark never will—he'll never forgive me, 
but you must and will. Good-bye." 

For a moment her light dress gleamed down the hollyhock 
path. Then the soft darkness of the calm night seemed to wrap her 
away. 

Aunt Nan rushed to the door and called, "Beatrice, Beatrice," 
half angrily. Under all her alarm and bewilderment there was a 
curious annoyance at the girl's behavior. It savored of melodrama 
and jarred painfully on Aunt Nan's orderly conception of things. 
She was not used to such ways; they seemed to outrage the 
decencies of life and put her at the disadvantage of silence and 
helplessness. She could sympathize with and comprehend Lois 
Wilbur's moods and emotions, but Beatrice's left her outside, a 
baffled spectator. 

"I'd like to shake her," she thought prosaically and irritably, as 
she peered out into the darkness. But when no answer came to her 
save the soft rustles of the night, she began to understand yet was 
half afraid to believe. Beatrice was gone—so much seemed plain 
from her outlandish speeches and behavior. But why? What had 
happened? Had she and Mark quarrelled? If so, doubtless he 
would go posting to Queenslea after her as soon as his anger 
cooled. Aunt Nan foresaw endless perplexity and complications. 
She started out to look for Mark, first wrapping herself up in her 
shawl against the autumn dampness—for Aunt Nan was practical 
in even the great crises of her life. 
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She thought grimly enough that no matter what tune Beatrice 
piped and Mark danced to there was no sense in laying herself up 
with an attack of rheumatism. 

She called for Mark vainly until she grew frantic with doubt 
and bewilderment. Where had he gone? The temper of her youth 
was hot in her tamed heart and she would have enjoyed soundly 
boxing his ears. 

But when she found him at last, huddled up in his mute misery 
where Beatrice had left him every emotion save pity and warm 
mother-love dropped away from her. She stole softly up to him and 
put her arm about his neck, seeking only to comfort him at 
whatever cost to herself. 

"Mark, what is it? Is it just that you've guarrelled? Never 
mind. She'll come back—we'll go after her. There, there, mother's 
boy!" 

She patted him on the head as if he were still her baby. She 
was furious at Beatrice for hurting him. Mark suddenly turned and 
flung his arms about her, pillowing his head on her breast as she 
bent over him. His anguish found vent in a sob that stung her to 
the heart. 

"Mother, she's gone—but that's not the worst! I've lost 
everything—everything but you, mother." 

She hovered over him, caressing him and murmuring the 
words of comfort she had used when he was a child, sobbing to her 
over some childish hurt. 

Amid all her pain for him and her anger at the girl who had 
wounded him there was a sudden, upwelling sweetness. He was 
her own again—her son, nearest to her heart. She crushed his 
curly head with tender fierceness against her breast. 

"There, there, mother's boy," she crooned. 

CHAPTER VII 

Thanks to birds of the air and hired boys, by the next night 
everybody in Rutherglen knew that Beatrice Lyall had gone and 
tongues wagged delightedly on hill and valley. They wondered how 
Mark would take it and how Aunt Nan would take it and how Lois 
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Wilbur would take it. They remembered that they had always 
prophesied something of the sort. It served Mark Barry right, they 
thought. He hadn't treated Lois Wilbur very well and they guessed 
she felt it pretty keen for all she carried such a high head. There 
was a look on her face that didn't used to be there. Thus the 
babble of gossip and comment ran on. 

Lois was left this time to learn the news from her mother. Aunt 
Nan would have liked to send for her and tell her but something 
held her back, telling her that this would come with better grace 
from other lips than hers. It was Mrs. Wilbur who puffed and 
panted up the stairs to Lois' room, all agog with the excitement of 
the news she had brought home from a neighborly call. 

"Lois, what do you think?" she said shrilly in the thin, high- 
pitched voice which consorted so oddly with her roly-poly person 
and broad, good-natured face. 

Mrs. Wilbur sat down on the bed, her hand at her side. 

"Goodness, this is what it is to get old and fat. Pray that you 
never will, Lois. To be sure, your father's people ain't troubled that 
way and you take after them. There ain't a mite of Sanborn in you. 
You're the living image of your Aunt Della and you've got to look 
more than ever like her this while back. Well, and what do you 
suppose has happened now? Such a piece of work! That Lyall girl 
Mark Barry picked up in town has jilted him and gone goodness 
knows where. They had a terrible time of it up at the hill farm last 
night, so their Jerry told James Almon's Andrew. The girl went on 
like one possessed—Jerry, he was in the garden and saw and heard 
her—before she went and Aunt Nan was up all night talking to 
Mark and trying to pacify him. The girl has gone for good, Jerry 
told Andrew. He took her trunks to the station yesterday 
afternoon. Now, what do you think of that?" 

"Is it true?" said Lois in a low voice. 

"True? Of course it's true. Jerry knows all about it. Won't Aunt 
Nan be tickled over this? She couldn't abide the whole business 
though she did try to make the best of it for Mark's sake. She'll 
have a time with him now, though, I expect. He was crazy about 
that baggage. But he'll get over it in time. There's a chance for you 
yet, Lois." 

"Mother!" 
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The girl's tone was full of outraged protest. Mrs. Wilbur 
laughed comfortably. 

"Oh, don't be so full of airs, Lois. I've got to speak what's in 
my mind and you needn't put on so much dignity with your own 
mother. You never were like any of my other children." 

Lois did not reply. When her mother had waddled down stairs 
she slipped from her chair and knelt by the window with her head 
bowed on the sill. 

Something bitter and glad and ashamed was stirring in her. 
After all, her mother's coarse assertion was only what her own 
heart was suddenly crying to her in a finer way. But she would not 
listen to it yet. She crushed her burning face in her hands and 
tried to stifle her newborn gladness by the remembrance of the 
pain and humiliation she had passed through. Were not its lessons 
branded deep enough, that her heart should beat like this at the 
thought that Mark was free again? 

Aunt Nan came down a week later and they met for the first 
time since Beatrice had gone. Mrs. Wilbur happened to be away, 
for which they were thankful, Aunt Nan especially so. The openly 
expressed curiosity and sympathy displayed by her acguaintances 
was getting on her nerves. She had been very crisp with some of 
them; they had said Aunt Nan was not as easy-going as she used to 
be,—"though it isn't to be wondered at after Mark's tantrums." 

"You've heard?" said Aunt Nan, not caring to pretend disguise 
of her object. 

"Yes," said Lois. "It must have been very hard for you. Aunt 
Nan." 


"Me? Oh it don't matter about me. I've been worried some, I 
suppose—but I needn't try to deny, and to you of all folks, that it's 
a relief that she's gone. But of course things like these leave scars, 
you know. It'll be some time before they wear away. I'll feel sore 
for a long time myself. As for Mark—well, I don't know what she 
said to him, but it must have been something terrible. He's a 
changed boy—boy! He ain't a boy any more. He looks as grave and 
stern as a man of 40. Oh, he's suffering enough—and my heart 
aches to see him—but I can't help him any. Folks have to go 
through times like these on their own strength. It hurts me terrible 
to see the look on his face. But he won't speak or let me speak. 
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And I guess silence is the best medicine if it is sometimes hard to 
take." 


"It is only natural that Mark should find this bitter/' said Lois 
calmly. "A love like his—is not easily conquered." 

"Y-e-s. Only there's one queer thing, Lois. I don't believe he 
loves her now. I don't believe that if she was to come back and beg 
of him on her knees to take her back that he would. Of course, you 
may ask why he feels so bad then! Well, I don't know. He acts 
broken-hearted, but it's more as if somebody or something were 
dead and lost to him even in memory. I don't understand—it's all a 
puzzle to me. Perhaps it may be cleared up some day. Mark must 
dree his weird and drink his cup as others have done." 

"I wish—that we could spare him the bitterness," said Lois 
suddenly. Aunt Nan looked at her keenly and what she saw filled 
her with satisfaction. 

"But we can't," she said as she rose to go. "And maybe it's just 
as well we can't. It'll be wholesome for him if it is bitter. This scar 
in his life will grow over in time like the furrows in the lane. Don't 
you remember that day, Lois? Doesn't it seem a long while ago? 
Yet it's only a few weeks. When are you coming up the hill to see 
me?" 


"Not yet—not yet," said Lois hurriedly. She came close to Aunt 
Nan and put her arms about her neck with a kiss for the sweet old 
face. Aunt Nan held her to her heart and patted the glossy head. 

"No, not yet—but some day," she whispered. 

So Mark in his turn had to taste the bitterness in life's cup. He 
drank it manfully enough, making no wry faces over it. After the 
night she had gone Beatrice's name never crossed his lips. To him 
she was as one dead; more, as she herself had said, the girl he 
loved had never existed. He had bowed down before an idol of his 
own creation. 

He went about his work day after day with dogged 
determination. He had no heart in it. Beatrice had not only blotted 
out his future, she had robbed him of his past. He could look 
backward only with regret and shame. There was nothing but the 
dull present in which he was a silent, solitary prisoner. 
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Aunt Nan wisely kept her peace. Eager as she was to see the 
old relationship established between Mark and Lois she knew that 
it must come, if it ever came, in its own good time. She schooled 
herself to accept the slow passage of the healing days calmly. 

Autumn went by and in its turn winter. But when spring came 
again to Rutherglen, sprinkling violets along the lanes and coaxing 
the tremulous green out on the birches, Aunt Nan bestirred 
herself. It seemed to her that the desire of her life would never be 
given her unless she once more put forth her hand to take it. Her 
resolve not to make or meddle with Mark or Lois was set aside by 
the conviction that if she did not help matters a little they would 
never get on at all. Sometimes Lois came to the hill farm now; she 
did not seek or shun Mark. When they met—which was rarely, for 
he avoided her—she was gracious and friendly to him, but she 
made not the faintest effort to renew the old comradeship. Aunt 
Nan, watching the little life-drama with a keenness that lost 
nothing of every mood and tense, sighed with impatience. Would 
Mark's eyes never be opened? Or was it that he was wilfully blind? 

One evening she went to meet him in the wood lane, when he 
came home from a day's ploughing in the back lands, driving his 
horses with one hand and holding a cluster of purple violets in the 
other. At sight of the little figure waiting for him among the ferns 
his face softened into the smile that only Aunt Nan ever saw. 

"Here, little mother, are some violets for you—the first of the 
spring. There's a spot in the back lands that is purple with them." 

Aunt Nan made a cup of her hands and drank the violet 
fragrance gratefully. 

"Your father always brought me the first violets, Mark. You're 
so like him in some of your ways." 

She slipped her hand into his and they followed the horses 
down the windings of the lane. Aunt Nan, glancing up sideways, 
noted the stern, set lines of the lips that had curved so boyishly a 
year ago. She sighed and Mark looked down. 

"Tired, mother?" he asked, gently. 

"No." Aunt Nan sniffed at her violets to gain courage. She did 
not know what might follow her premeditated stirring up of 
sleeping dogs. 
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"Lois Wilbur was up this afternoon," she said. "She is such a 
sweet girl. She just went home a few minutes ago. I wanted her to 
wait until you came, but she was in a hurry." 

Mark made no reply. He looked straight before him down the 
fern-fringed lane. Aunt Nan spoke sharply. 

"Mark, I don't think you are treating Lois right. You slight her 
and shun her—and it hurts her. Why aren't you friendly with her as 
you used to be?" 

Mark spoke with an effort that sent the blood darkly to his 
face. 


"When a man has made a fool of himself in a woman's eyes he 
doesn't greatly care to look in them to find her contempt of him, 
mother." 

Aunt Nan flashed out at him suddenly. 

"Mark, aren't you ever going to get over that—that folly of 
yours? I believe you're fretting after that girl still!" 

Mark looked at her flushed, reproachful face gently. 

"No, mother. I'm not. I never fretted after her, if it comes to 
that. I was deceived and made a fool of and it cut to the guick. It is 
a hard thing for a man who has worshipped a woman as something 
finer than an angel to find that he has been duped. But after the 
first bitterness of that wore away, I seemed to myself like a man 
who has come to his senses from a madness—and I realized all 
that I had thrown away. I knew I had lost Lois Wilbur forever. We 
may as well thresh this matter out now and never refer to it again. 

I thought I loved Lois before Beatrice Lyall bewitched me. After 
Beatrice herself destroyed my ideal of her I came to know that I 
still loved Lois—and that not as I had before but ten times more 
deeply. And I had lost her by my own folly. She might have cared 
for me once. She never will now. Do you think I can seek her 
friendship when it is her love I want?" 

"Oh, you blind bat!" cried Aunt Nan, hardly knowing whether 
to laugh or cry. "Mark, you never could see the length of your 
nose. Why Lois Wilbur loves you—loves you I tell you—and always 
has." 


"That is not what you told me once before," said Mark harshly. 
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"Well, I lied to you," answered his mother remorsefully. "Oh 
Mark, I suppose you'll never believe anything I say again. But that 
was the only he I ever told you in all my life and I told it for Lois' 
sake. You can't see it from a woman's standpoint. Forgive me, 
Mark. It's the truth I'm telling you now. Lois loved you and it 
nearly broke her heart when you went crazy after that—that—after 
Beatrice." 

"If this is true," said her son bitterly, "it only makes matters 
worse—can't you see that, mother? If she had never loved me she 
might forgive me—she never can now." 

"Oh, she can and will," exclaimed Aunt Nan, catching hold of 
his arm in her eagerness. "Oh Mark, you don't know Lois. I do. She 
will forgive you if you let her see that you want to be forgiven. I 
heard her say once, one day last fall when we were talking about a 
story, that she could forgive 'emotions juggled by Fate.' Those 
were her very words. She never says what she doesn't mean. But," 
added Aunt Nan, with her usual spice of practicality, "I wouldn't 
leave it too long before I gave her the chance. She might find that 
harder to overlook than anything else." 

Mark made no reply and Aunt Nan kept silence. She had said 
her say and the only thing to do was to bide the result as best he 
might. To say too much might mar matters worse than too little. 

"Anyhow, I've done my best," she reflected wearily. "If he 
can't spunk up enough courage now to go back to Lois when he's 
dying for her I can't help him. He's dreadful like the first Mark- 
takes things terrible to heart and broods over them until they kind 
of poison everything." 

Half an hour later Mark passed through the kitchen from his 
room. He walked with a lighter step and Aunt Nan noticed that he 
was dressed in his best. She watched him from the window until 
she saw him take the valley road. Then she drew a long breath of 
thankfulness. 

"Surely things will go right this time," she said. 

Mark turned into the fir lane when he came to it and strode 
along with a turmoil of emotion seething within him. He did not 
expect to overtake Lois for she had left the hill farm an hour 
before, so that when he came upon her suddenly at a curve in the 
lane, sitting on a boulder among the ferns, he lost his presence of 
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mind utterly and could only stammer a confused greeting as she 
rose. 

She was dressed in white, with some of Aunt Nan's wine-red 
geraniums at her belt, and she wore over her shoulders a pale 
yellow scarf of some light silk that fell almost to the hem of her 
dress or wavered about her in the winds that came at intervals 
along the lane. She carried her hat, full of ferns and violets in her 
hand, and the soft masses of her bronzed hair framed in her face, 
as purely cut and perfect as a cameo. Mark looked at her and 
thought of Beatrice Lyall's baby face with a pang of selfcontempt. 

"You didn't expect to find me here?" she said smilingly. "Well, 
I've loitered in a shamefully lazy way. This lane has always a 
charm for me—I love its shadows and its silences. This evening is 
so perfect, too. It has made me forget how long I have been on my 
way." 

Mark fell into step by her side and they went silently down the 
road. The balm of the firs rained on them through the cool green 
dusk above. Here and there the woods broke away to let in 
glimpses of saffron sky and rosy clouds. The tang of the trampled 
ferns smote upon the moist air and they heard the gurgle of a 
spring that was born under the firs and fed the valley brook. Each 
thought of their many walks through this same wood. It was vocal 
with old memories. 

Mark cast vainly about in his mind for words; he could find 
nothing to say. Doubt and fear assailed him again. She could not 
care for him. If she had ever loved him his behavior must have 
killed her love. She must despise him—and how lovely and 
desirable she was in her magnificent womanhood! What a fool he 
had been to shut his eyes to this and let his infatuation for a 
woman not worthy to breath the same air with her, lead him where 
it would. 

Lois' heart was beating painfully under her calmness. She had 
waited very patiently and if her heart's desire was now to be 
granted her it would not have been spoiled by any unmaidenly 
grasping on her part. But she was ready to forgive him fully and 
freely. There was in her nature no small vanity which must be 
satisfied before it could pardon. 
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When they came to the sagging little gate where the lane 
joined the main road she turned to him as if she expected him to 
come no further. It had always been their parting spot in 
childhood. Mark opened the gate and held it. As she passed 
through he put his hand on her arm. 

"Lois, may I go the rest of the way with you?" he said 
imploringly. 

It was too dark for him to see the glory that flashed over her 
face. 


"If you wish to," she answered steadily. 

Mark knew that he was forgiven. He closed the gate, and hand 
in hand, they went down the road to the valley together. Later on 
they had much to say to each other. But now the silence was too 
beautiful and eloquent to be marred by so much as a word. 
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A Platonic Experiment (1904) 

Between a man and a woman of anything like equal age and 
ordinary attractiveness a Platonic friendship is impossible—thanks 
to the laws of Nature." 

Dr. Dallas, having made this statement, looked around the 
table with a tentative ruffling of his plumage, as if he challenged 
anyone to an argument on the subject. 

The majority of the boarders did not notice his remark. They 
were all hungry and indifferent to Mr. Dallas' opinions. He was not 
popular among them, being a middle-aged man with a cynical turn 
and pessimistic views of life. Two faces, however, were turned 
protestingly towards him—Howard Elliott's, whose previous 
mention of Platonic friendship had evoked Dallas' remark, and a 
girl's, who sat opposite Elliott, and flashed a scornful look at Dallas 
out of her brilliant hazel eyes. 

"You don't agree with me. Miss Chester," he remarked affably. 

"No." 

The monosyllable was defiant. Dallas laughed provokingly and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

"And you?" he asked, turning to Howard Elliott. 

"I certainly disagree," returned the young man warmly. "I do 
believe in Platonic friendship. Why should it not be possible? I am 
tired of this outworn idea that a perfect friendship, untinged by 
love, is impossible between a man and a woman. It is sheer 
nonsense." 

"Have you ever proved it to be sheer nonsense?" asked Dallas 
imperturbably. 

"I have. I have one woman friend at least for whom I have the 
most sincere and friendly affection. There is not a shadow of 
sentiment in our relations with each other. And I know many other 
instances." 


The Housewife, February 1904. 
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"Is the lady in question young—and pretty?" questioned Dallas, 
prudently avoiding the vagueness of the "other instances." 

Howard Elliott flushed impatiently. 

"She is not very old," he answered hesitatingly, "and—I have 
never thought about her looks." 

Dallas laughed aggravatingly. 

"I thought as much. Don't look so savage, my young friend. By 
the time you have reached my age you will have proved the truth 
of the trite proverb that things are not what they seem. I grant 
that under some circumstances, such as yours, a true and sincere 
friendship is possible between a man and a woman. Please 
remember the limitations of my first remark. I have been a 
participant in some of your so-called 'Platonics' in my day, too. 
They invariably led to something else. This is simply in the nature 
of things, and you couldn't change it if you tried. In most instances 
the culmination of a Platonic friendship is marriage—or divorce. 
Miss Chester, there is a very decided tilt to that chin of yours 
which leads me to infer that my eloquence has not convinced you." 

"It has not, indeed," said Madge Chester. "There is such a 
thing as Platonic friendship that does not end in love." 

"Have you ever proved it personally?" 

"No-o. But I believe in it thoroughly." 

"Illogical, very. I dare say you do believe in all that pretty 
nonsense; it is pretty. I believed in it once myself. But time will 
teach you better." 

Madge Chester and Howard Elliott exchanged glances of 
baffled protest against his calmly assertive tone. The latter looked 
across the table at his vis-a-vis with new interest. He seldom felt 
interested in girls, he was too busy for that, he thought. He was a 
journalist by profession, and his belief in Platonics amounted to a 
fad. He had written a series of articles on the subject two years 
before which had attracted some attention, and had thoroughly 
convinced himself if no one else. 

But he did feel a certain interest in Madge Chester, born, 
doubtless, of their mutual theory. After tea he followed her out to 
the garden and sat down by her under the maples. 
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"Do you like Mr. Dallas?" he asked. 

"I detest him/' answered Madge, calmly. "He seems to assume 
that he must be right about everything and everyone else in the 
wrong. And it is so impossible to argue with him; he puts you down 
some way, and then looks around with that maddening smile of 
his, as much as to say, 'Has any other person anything to say on 
this subject before I close it? If so, let him speak now or forever 
after hold his peace.' " 

Elliott smiled. 

"There is a great deal of latent antagonism towards Mr. Dallas 
in me," he said. "I hope he has not converted you to his heretical 
doctrines." 

"Regarding Platonic friendship? No, indeed. I should dearly 
like to prove him in the wrong for once." 

"Let us do it." 

"How can we?" 

"Let us be friends," said Elliott calmly. "Let us have the 
courage of our convictions and squelch Dallas effectually." 

Madge Chester tapped her round chin reflectively with the tips 
of her slender fingers. 

"It's not a bad idea—if it is practicable. But I'm not sure of its 
success." 

"Don't you thoroughly believe in your own theories, then?" 

"Oh, I didn't mean that," cried Madge blushing scarlet. "What 
I meant was could we be real friends? We may not like each other 
well enough on closer acquaintance and friendship wouldn't be 
possible if we didn't." 

"No; but, I think we will. At least, there is no harm in trying. 
Will you?" 

Madge Chester never took long to make up her mind. 

"I will," she answered frankly, holding out her hand. They 
shook hands gravely. 
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"Thus is our compact signed and sealed/' said Elliott. "We are 
to be firm friends without a shadow of sentiment or romantic 
nonsense about our friendship." 

"For the noble motive of ultimately discomfiting Mr. Dallas." 

"Well, we ought to find a pleasure in it, too. Of course Dallas is 
a motive." 

"It is delightful to think of putting him down for once," said 
Madge vindictively. "It will be a great satisfaction." 

"What will be a great satisfaction?" guestioned Dallas with 
lazy interest as he came around a clump of lilac bushes. He 
squared his back against a maple tree and looked at the two 
conspirators quizzically. 

"I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet," he went on, 
"yet I think I can tell what you two have been planning out here. 
You came here, hotly indignant with my humble self for having 
trampled on your pet Platonic corns, you have doubtless abused 
me freely in a well-bred way, and you have ended up with a formal 
compact to exploit your theories in your own intercourse and 
thereby completely crush me. Am I right?" 

"I believe you have been eavesdropping," said Madge sharply. 

"My dear young lady, I never eavesdrop. I am only mapping 
out your probable line of conduct from my general knowledge of 
human nature. I was right, it seems. Well, I give you both credit for 
sincerity—a rare virtue in this posing age. Your experiment is very 
interesting. Don't you want an umpire, though? Shall I act in that 
capacity? I promise to be strictly impartial. If, when you leave 
here, you can both say to me in all good faith, 'We have been close 
friends; we like each other; we enjoy each other's society; we are 
thoroughly congenial; but we are no more than friends and have 
no desire to be more'—if you can say this, I will haul down my flag 
and surrender unconditionally. If, on the contrary—" 

"There will be no 'contrary,' " interrupted Miss Chester coolly. 

"I am sure you believe so. But we must consider all 
possibilities. If you cannot say that to me I will expect you to admit 
your defeat honestly. Is this to be our understanding?" 
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"Yes/' said Elliott promptly. "You see matters from your own 
standpoint, of course, and are incapable of judging them from 
ours. Meanwhile, let us drop all reference to the subject." 

Extract Number One. 

From Howard Elliott's journal. 

It is a curious compact—I do not know how it will 
succeed. Dallas piqued us into it. Yet I think I rather like 
her. She is a college student and somewhat imbued with 
the "new" womanhood, I fancy. She is very pretty and 
seems like a jolly, good-hearted girl, clever enough to be 
entertaining and companionable but not too clever. 
There is no nonsense about her. Why should not this 
Summer friendship of ours be a mutually pleasant and 
profitable one? I am getting to be rather much of a 
recluse. This girl will rouse me out of myself and bring 
me into closer touch with my fellow creatures. 

She has remarkably fine eyes—I could not help 
noticing them this evening. In color they are like the 
sunlit current of a woodland brook flashing over tawny 
pebbles but their expression is quite indescribable. I 
don't think I ever noticed a woman's eyes before. 

Extract Number Two. 

From Madge Chester's letter to a college 

chum. 

You will say it is very absurd, of course, but you 
know me of old, also my "everlasting theories," as you 
are pleased to call them. Well, I am going to test them. I 
have no fear of the result. I like Mr. Elliott thoroughly. 
He is such a straightforward young fellow, and not a bit 
spoiled or conceited. There is a great deal of fun in him, 
too, though in general he is quiet and reserved. He is not 
all handsome, but has such an interesting face and such 
brilliant, piercing steel-blue eyes. He is immensely 
clever, and writes a great deal I believe, or at least Mr. 
Dallas says so. We talk "shop" most of the time. I hold 
forth on college life and co-education and he discourses 
on journalism. How you and the girls will laugh over this 
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and say, "Isn't that like Madge!" But, indeed, my dear, 
there is a method in my madness. I want to establish my 
theories to my own satisfaction, as well as other 
people's. Besides, it is really nice to have a friend you 
can be chummy with without his thinking that you are 
throwing yourself at his head. 

Extract Number Three. 

From Howard Elliott's journal. 

Miss Chester and I are getting on famously. Our 
friendship is perfect. I never met a woman like her 
before; she is never the same twice, yet she is always 
charming. The spice of "infinite variety" is hers to the 
full. We walk and row and ride together. We discuss our 
work and our ambitions. She is very clear-sighted and 
sympathetic, a friend worth making and keeping. That 
freakish idea of mine has borne unexpectedly good fruit, 
as unaccountable impulse often do when followed out. 
Yet there is not a trace of nonsense about our friendship. 
It is absolutely sexless. 

Her beauty is a fresh surprise to me every time I see 
her. She looked like a dream vision to-night. We are 
going for a tramp over the hills to-morrow. 

Extract Number Four. 

From Madge Chester's journal. 

I don't like Mr. Elliott as well as I thought I did. He 
behaved hatefully to-day. We all went for a row across 
the harbor, and coming home through the dyke 
meadows he walked the whole way with Emma Hawley, 
who is a regular flirt. She has been doing her best to 
attract him all along, and is simply furious with me 
because she fancies I am her rival. 

I don't want to monopolize him, of course, but he 
might have looked out now and then to see how I was 
enjoying myself. Of course, I don't care. It was not my 
suggestion that we should be comrades this Summer, 
and he is entirely welcome to Miss Hawley's society if he 
prefers it. Perhaps he regrets that he did not choose her 
for a friend instead of me. I shall be very cool to him to- 
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morrow. He need not think he is indispensable to my 
enjoyment. He gathered a bunch of poppies for her, too. 
After that, of course, I wasn't going to wear the blue 
bells he had given me before we went; I threw them 
away, and replaced them by some field daisies Mr. 
Dallas gave me. I watched him after that—Mr. Elliott, I 
mean—to see if he noticed, but apparently he did not. I 
suppose he is getting tired of our friendship, and we 
were just beginning to have such nice times. 

Mr. Dallas asked me if Mr. Elliott and I had 
guarrelled. That man does make me so cross. 

Extract Number Five. 

From Mr. Elliott's journal. 

I cannot imagine what I have done to offend Miss 
Chester. I certainly have offended her for she has 
treated me very coolly since yesterday. She wore Dallas' 
flowers coming home from the shore—what business has 
he to give her flowers?—and threw mine away. Dallas 
hung around her all day, too. 

She may be tired of our experiment. Yet I never 
thought her capricious. Perhaps Dallas has been saying 
something to her. I must find out. He shall not come 
between us if I can help it. 

What pleasant, companionable days we have passed! 
My theory is perfectly correct—Platonic friendship is 
possible. But why is she angry at me? 

Extract Number Six. 

From Madge Chester's letter to a college 

chum. 

The Summer is passing so guickly. In another month 
college will re-open. I have had a delightful time, thanks 
to Mr. Elliott. I knew you would tease me about him. 
Why can't you be sensible, Mary? I assure you we are 
nothing more than the best of friends. 

We had a tiff last week. I felt annoyed because I felt 
sure he was trying to get up a flirtation with that odious 
Emma Hawley. But I suppose my imagination ran away 
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with me. We are all right again now. I shall be very sorry 
when he goes. He has only another fortnight here. He is 
very clever and I am sure will succeed in life. I hope he 
will. 

Mr. Dallas is as cynical as ever. I imagined he is a 
little piqued that Mr. Elliott and I have held our point so 
well. 


Extract Number Seven. 

From Mr. Dallas' notebook. 

I can generally see through a grindstone when there 
is a hole in it! But some people in this establishment 
cannot. 

The little Platonic comedy still goes on. Miss Chester 
is serenely confident that she has proved her point and 
is gloating over my anticipated downfall. 

Yet one day, when her co-theorist walked home from 
the shore with Miss Hawley—blonde, soft-eyed, 
brainless, different stamp from Miss Chester altogether 
—my lady grows very pale and dignified, adopts the 
"cool and severely classical" air, wears my daisies and 
throws Elliott's bluebells spitefully into the brook. Purely 
Platonic, of course! But I fancy Elliott had to work his 
way back into favor and he fidgetted a good deal under 
the process. Yet he, too, is blind. "What fools these 
mortals be!" 


Extract Number Eight. 

From Madge Chester's journal. 

Mr. Elliott goes away next week and 1 shall miss him 
very much. We have had such a pleasant Summer. He 
has seemed very guiet lately. 1 wonder if he will ask me 
to write to him. It will be lonely here when he goes—but 
I shall not be here much longer myself. I long now to get 
back to college and to my work. 

I have a dreadful headache—I wonder what is the 
matter with me these days. I feel rather blue to-night. 
No sooner does one make a good, true friend whom one 
really values than one loses him again. 
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Extract Number Nine. 

From Howard Elliott's journal. 

I go to-morrow. I cannot understand why I should 
feel so depressed about it. 

I shall heartily regret to part with Miss Chester. Our 
friendship has been so pleasant. I shall ask her to 
correspond with me. 

I do not want to drop out of her life altogether. 

I had a letter from the editor of the Caterer to-day. 
He wants me to write an article on Platonic friendship 
for his magazine but I don't think I will—I have lost 
active interest in the subject. Of course. I believe in it 
just as firmly as ever but it is getting stale. Besides, 
nothing can be really proved. What is true for one 
person might not be for another. 


Madge Chester was standing under the maples at sunset, 
looking steadily and unseeingly at the masses of scarlet poppies 
before her. Howard Elliott came jauntily across the lawn and said 
with overdone carelessness. 

"Shall we go for a walk in the dyke meadows, Miss Chester— 
our last one? A pleasant finale to a pleasant vacation. Afterwards 
we must interview Mr. Dallas. The hour of our triumph is 
approaching. It is a comfort to think he will have to own himself in 
the wrong, isn't it?" 

He did not explain why comfort should be needed nor did she 
ask. They walked silently across the lawn, between the ranks of 
flaunting poppies. Dallas, swinging in a hammock, watched them 
amusedly as they passed on to the dyke meadows, blossom-sown 
and sunset-lit. Neither spoke until they came to a low, straggling 
fence, half-buried in golden-rod and faint purple asters. In the cool 
air the dusk was struggling with early moonrise. Over the 
meadows, sweet and faraway, came the refrain of a song sung by 
some gay boaters on the harbor. 

Elliott laid his hand over the girl's as it rested, white and 
small, on a mossy rail. 
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"I suppose we shall not see each other again for some time/' 
he said with studied composure. "I am sorry. This has been a—I 
have been—our experience has been a pleasant one. I think." 

"Oh, yes," said Madge hurriedly. She turned away that he 
might not see the guiver of her lips. 

"You must not forget me altogether, Madge," he went on 
nervously. "We will correspond, will we not? I shall want to hear 
how you are getting along at college and I promise to write the 
most interesting letters about my work that I possibly can. Perhaps 
we will meet again next Summer." 

"It is not likely," answered Madge faintly. "I expect to travel 
abroad next Summer." 

There was another long silence. At last Madge turned with a 
little shiver. 

"It is chilly here. I think I had better go in. You can tell Mr. 
Dallas yourself. I don't care about meeting him—my head aches." 

Elliott held out his hand. 

"Good-by," he said. 

"Good-by," said the girl, with a little choke in her voice. Two 
irrepressible tears fell over her burning cheeks. 

Elliott reached out wildly for her other hand. 

"Oh, I will say it. I love you—I love you! I don't care what 
Dallas or anyone says—only what you say. Don't say that you can't 
care for me." 


Extract Tenth and last. 

From Mr. Dallas' note book. 

The pretty little comedy has had its inevitable 
ending. The two Platonic friends went off for a long stroll 
to-night, looking as if they were going to be hanged, and 
came back radiant and shamefaced. I let them down 
easy and spared them the necessity of owning up. 

"Bless you, my children," I remarked, paternally. 

Miss Chester pouted and looked pretty. She is an 
independent little puss that, and could, I fancy, make it 
hot for Elliott if he ever tries Platonics with anybody 
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else. I don't think he will, however. I imagine he is cured 
of that for good and all. Platonics, indeed! Stuff and 
nonsense! 
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Bessie's Dream (1904) 

Bessie Hill was a very forgetful little girl. Her intentions were 
good and when she did do anything she did it carefully and 
painstakingly; but eight times out of ten she forgot all about it and 
it was not done at all unless mother or aunty reminded her of it 
many times. 

One warm Saturday morning Bessie was swinging in the 
hammock under the big trees of the garden reading a very 
fascinating new story book which her Uncle Fred had given her on 
her birthday. Presently her mother came out and said: 

"Bessie, I am going up to Aunt Ella's to spend the day. Now, 
my dear, don't forget to water your flowers and feed Dick and sew 
up that terrible rent in the sleeve of your muslin dress." 

"All right, mother," promised Bessie, and she meant it. She 
also remembered that she must re-write her composition, which 
had to be handed in to the teacher early Monday morning. But she 
would just finish her chapter first; and that was the last Bessie 
thought about flowers or bird or dress or composition. 

During the forenoon her dearest friend, Edna Longworth, 
dropped in and Bessie coaxed her to stay to lunch and spend the 
afternoon with her. They went for a walk and they swung in the 
hammock and had a "good old talk." When Edna went home it was 
five o'clock and all Bessie's duties remained undone. 

She watched Edna out of sight from the windows of her room, 
leaning her head on the sill. How dreadfully warm it was! Where 
had she left her book? She must go . . and get it . . and finish . . her 
. . st-o-ry . . 

Why, where was she? Surely this wasn't her room! She was in 
a big, gloomy apartment. Before her, at a desk, sat a grim looking 
personage who was certainly a man and yet bore such an odd 
resemblance to the old grandfather's clock which stood on the 
stair landing at home that Bessie felt bewildered. 

Behind him sat a row of people who grinned and winked at her 
and changed countenance with a rapidity that made her giddy, for 
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now they all looked like the cups and saucers of grandmother's 
china set and now like the series of water-colors in the hall at 
home and the next minute like a row of brooms, dustpans and 
dusters. 

At the right of the clock-like personage sat another who was 
busy writing and who looked just like a scribbling book. Presently 
this clerk arose, bowed to the judge and jury, and said: 

"May it please your lordship and gentlemen of the jury to 
proceed to the hearing of this case. The prisoner is now before 
you, charged with serious crimes and misdemeanors. The first 
witness to be examined is Richard Dandy. Richard Dandy, step 
forward." 

The next minute a fluffy yellow canary bird fluttered forward 
and perched on the edge of the witness box. 

"Oh, Dicky!" cried Bessie, suddenly remembering that she had 
forgotten to feed him all day. Then she paused in sheer amazement 
for Dick was talking in a faint, chirpy voice. 

"I know the prisoner well. She is my mistress. She was told by 
her mother to be sure to feed me today but she forgot, as she very 
often does. All this long, hot day I have been in my cage without 
one bit of food or one drop of drink. As you can see, my strength is 
almost gone and I can with difficulty speak. My mistress has been 
guilty of great cruelty and if I had died of hunger my death would 
have been at her door." 

"Oh, Dicky, I'm sorry," said Bessie with a little sob; but nobody 
paid any attention to her. 

"You may step down, Richard Dandy. Call the next witness," 
said the judge, in a voice that was as much like the ticking of the 
clock as anything could be. 

"Tiger Lily," called the clerk of the court, and a fierce looking 
fellow strode forward with a gorgeous mantle of orange and 
crimson flung over his shoulders. 

"Your lordship and gentlemen of the jury. I am here to witness 
on behalf of all my kindred and friends in Bessie Hill's garden. This 
morning she was told to water us but she did not do so. All this hot 
day we have drooped and wilted in a burning sun while the earth 
baked about our feet. Many of my friends fainted and some of 
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them may be dead. We have all suffered terribly and that cruel girl 
is the cause of it." 

"Monday's Composition/' called the clerk, and something 
walked into the witness box of so odd an appearance that Bessie 
would have laughed had not her terror prevented. It was tall and 
lank and white and all marked over with scratches and blots. 

"Look at me," said a dolorous voice, "and see if my appearance 
does not call for compassion. I am Bessie Hill's composition and 
must be handed to her teacher on Monday morning. She ought to 
have re-written me, but she has not done so and I must go in this 
shocking state. Her teacher will write some biting criticism over 
me as if I did not already feel the disgrace of my position keenly 
enough. I will suffer for her fault. Gentlemen of the jury, I appeal 
to you for justice." 

"Oh dear, oh dear, I never thought compositions could feel," 
wailed Bessie, but the composition, after one contemptuous glance 
in her direction, stalked out and its place was at once filled by her 
muslin dress with the long rip from elbow to wrist in the sleeve. 

"Bessie was told to sew this rent up," rustled the dress, "and 
she has not done so. Nobody knows what I have suffered in this 
mutilated condition. I have been like this for a whole week. Just 
think of my feelings. Justice, my lord and jury, justice." 

"Oh, what are you going to do with me?" cried poor Bessie. "If 
you'd only give me another chance! I'll sew you up right now if 
you'll let me . . . indeed I will!" 

"Silence in the court," ticked the judge threateningly. 

Then the jury held a consultation. Presently the foreman arose 
and announced that they had come to a decision. 

"Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty?" demanded the 
judge. 

"Guilty," said the foreman solemnly. He looked very like a 
teapot that had been broken in the Hill household the previous 
week because Bessie had forgotten to put it in its proper place. 

"Elizabeth Hill," said the judge gravely, "have you anything to 
say before sentence is passed on you?" 
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"Oh, I'm so sorry," sobbed Bessie. "If you'll only let me off this 
time I'll never forget again . . . truly I never will. Please forgive 
me. I didn't know compositions and dresses and things felt that 
way." 

"You knew that your canary bird had feelings and yet you left 
him to starve," said the judge sternly. "This is your punishment. 
You shall be deprived of your food for a whole day as he was; you 
shall be left without water to drink for the same time as your 
flowers; you shall be mutilated like your composition; and finally 
you must wear that dress everywhere you go for the rest of the 
summer." 

What a terrible punishment! Bessie felt helpless. On every side 
she saw only angry, unsympathetic faces. She gave a pitiful little 
shriek as she saw the clerk of the court advancing towards her and 
then dingy room, stern faces, judge and jury vanished and there 
she was sitting by the window of her own room while the old clock 
was ticking majestically outside her door. 

"Oh, it was only a dream," cried Bessie, with a gasp of relief. 
"But how dreadful it was." 

She flew downstairs to the sitting-room where poor Dicky was 
twittering feebly in his cage. In a few minutes he was rejoicing 
over a plentiful supply of food and drink. Then the drooping 
flowers in the garden were liberally watered. The torn sleeve was 
next attended to and when Mrs. Hill came home Bessie was re¬ 
writing her composition. 

When she had finished it she sat down by her mother's side 
and told her the story of her funny dream. 

"But it didn't seem very funny to me at the time," she 
concluded. "I never was so frightened in my life. How glad I was 
when I wakened up. Of course I know that dresses and 
compositions can't really feel, but poor Dicky can and perhaps the 
flowers, too, and I was a very cruel girl. Dear me, I can see that 
horrid old judge's face yet. When you find me forgetting any thing 
again, mother, just say 'dream' and that will be enough." 
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The Ghost at Brixley's (1904) 

"It's a shame the way Alf Logan and all those Cornertown 
Road boys persecute Lige Vondy," said Frank Sheraton as he sat 
down on the back porch steps beside his cousin Fred. "I was down 
at the blacksmith's forge this evening and Alf was there with a 
crowd of his satellites, bullying and bragging as usual. Lige came 
along and they guyed him in every way they could. He feels so 
badly over it, too. He almost cried to-day. Alf jeered at him and the 
other boys laughed and applauded. I told Alf it was a shame, but I 
was only one against a dozen. Lige was on his way to the brook for 
a pail of water, and on his return Tom Clark pretended to run into 
him and tripped him up. The water was all spilled and it is no easy 
job for Lige, with his weak back, to carry it up that hill. I carried 
the second one for him and the Cornertown bullies didn't dare 
molest me. The rest of the boys wouldn't be so bad if it were not 
for Alf Logan. He has a kind of chieftainship over them—what with 
his bluster and his boasting, they think him a regular hero and 
follow his example in everything." 

"I believe Alf Logan is really a bigger coward than Lige 
Vondy," said Fred, indignantly. 

"Of course he is. Do you suppose a boy who wasn't a coward 
would take pleasure in tormenting a poor, simple chap like Lige? 
Alf likes to bully boys who can't defend themselves, but he is very 
careful to keep clear of those who can. I'd like to take him down a 
little. If we could only make him ridiculous in the eyes of his 
admirers it would destroy his influence over them, and perhaps 
they would then leave Lige in peace." 

Lige Vondy was a simple-minded fellow of about eighteen, who 
lived with his widowed mother in a little house at the fork of the 
Cornertown and Jersey roads. Lige was weak, physically and 
mentally; normally he was harmless and inoffensive, but was very 
angry if laughed at. 

About a week after the conversation recorded above, Frank 
came to Fred with another story concerning both Alf and Lige. 
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"We had some fun at the forge to-day, Fred. I took 'Bonny 
Belle' down to be shod, and while I was waiting my turn Lige came 
shambling along and began to spin a yarn. You know that 
tumbledown old shanty in the hollow of the Jersey road, where the 
Brixleys used to live? Folks says it is haunted. Goodness knows by 
what, for I'm sure the Brixleys were harmless and peaceable 
enough, though mortally lazy. But that is the story, and lots of 
folks hereabouts give that house a wide berth after dark. Well, it 
appears that Lige was passing it about nine o'clock last night, and 
just as he got opposite the door a great, tall, white figure popped 
out and flew at him. I suppose he really did see something strange 
—Lige doesn't make up things like that—a white cow or sheep or 
perhaps an owl or even an old newspaper in the wind—but, 
anyway, he took to his heels and ran for dear life, with the ghost 
chasing him, so he avers, as far as Stanley's hill, where it suddenly 
disappeared. Lige reeled all this rigmarole off in his own peculiar 
fashion and dilated on the scare he had had quite proudly. Of 
course the boys hooted him. They pretended they didn't believe a 
word and badgered him until he got mad. Alf Logan had the most 
to say, as usual. He didn't believe in ghosts, not he! And if he were 
to meet one he wouldn't be scared, not much! He'd march right up 
and ask what it wanted! Lige is simple-witted, but he has gleams of 
sense now and then. He spoke right up and told Alf Logan that he 
wouldn't go past the old Brixley house himself after dark. Alf said 
he'd just as soon go past it, or through it, for that matter, on the 
darkest night that ever was, as not. Then Lige dared him to do it. I 
couldn't help chuckling. Alf looked so flat. But he couldn't back out 
after all his bragging, especially when the men around applauded 
Lige. 

"Of course I'll go," he said, very loftily. "Don't some of you 
fellows want to come, too, for the fun of it?" 

"I thought that a pretty bare-faced dodge to get company, but 
the rest let it pass. Most of the boys hung back, but Tom Clark, 

Ned and Jim Bowley and Chad Morrison said they would go. Chad 
is a bit jealous of Alf and he'll see that there is no shirking. They 
are to go to-morrow night if it is fine. What are you laughing at, 
Fred?" 

"I've just thought of something," said Fred. 

The following night was just such a one as a ghost, if at all 
particular in his choice of scenic effects, would have selected to 
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walk abroad in. It was cloudy, but a full moon behind the clouds 
gave a weird, dim light and a chilly east wind moaned and shivered 
among the trees. Alf Logan and his cronies, walking up the Jersey 
road, shivered, too. 

"There isn't any such thing as a ghost, anyway," said Tom 
Clark, breaking a disagreeable silence. 

"Course there's not," said Alf loftily. "Nobody believes in them 
nowadays except fools!" 

"Then what was it that Lige saw?" whispered Ned Bowley, 
nervously. 

"Lige'd be scared of his shadow," growled Alf. "I don't believe 
he saw anything at all. I think he was just yarning." 

"S'posing we do see—something?" suggested Chad Morrison. 
"What will you do, Alf?" 

"You heard me say what I'd do, didn't you?" retorted Alf, 
angrily. "Shut up your talk about ghosts. You'll scare yourselves 
and be sneaking off and leaving me first thing." 

The other boys resented this slur upon their courage and 
relapsed into sulky silence. As they neared the dreaded hollow, 
dark and mysterious in the shadow of the firs that surrounded it, 
they drew closer together. 

The old Brixley house had almost fallen into ruin. Doors and 
windows were gone and the walls were decayed and shaky. With 
hesitating steps Alf and his comrades shuffled through the weeds 
in the yard and reached the door. 

"Well, ain't you going in?" asked Chad, rather tauntingly, as 
Alf paused. 

"Yes, I am," said Alf, desperately. "Come on, you fellows! 
What's here to be scared of?" 

They stumbled in. The small room was guiet and dark. 
Something scurried overhead—a rat or sguirrel. The sound made 
Alf break out into a cold perspiration. 

"No ghost yet, boys," he said, but his voice trembled. 
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"You've got to go through all the rooms, you know," said the 
merciless Chad. "There's a bedroom off this and there's the loft. 
That was the bargain." 

With a forlorn attempt at a whistle Alf started across the 
creaking floor. He had almost reached the inner room when a 
dreadful thing happened. 

In the empty doorway appeared a tall white figure whose head 
reached to the ceiling. Huge, shadowy wings flapped and waved 
about it, while, apparently in the middle of this terrible apparition, 
was a flaming face, with hollow, cavernous eyes. At the same 
moment a wail of the most discordant agony that ever fell on 
human ears resounded through the house. 

With a yell of terror Alf Logan wheeled about and made a blind 
dash for the entrance, followed by his comrades. Across the yard, 
over the hollow, and up the hill they flew with frantic speed, never 
daring to glance behind, although the dismal wails still followed 
them on the wind. 

When the last echo of their flying feet had died away the ghost 
burst into a shout of very human laughter and proceeded to divest 
himself of the pillowcase, stuffed with shavings, which surmounted 
his head. 

"Come here, Fred, and unpin a fellow," he called. "I'll never 
get these sheets off by myself." 

Fred popped out of the inner room and laid an old fiddle down 
on the window ledge. 

"Did you ever see such a complete rout?" he laughed. "How 
they did run!" 

"They're running yet, I'll bet," said Frank, with a grin, as Fred 
unpinned the sheets from his shoulders. "That dreadful noise you 
made on the fiddle scared them worse than I did. Alf will never 
hear the last of this, and he'll leave Lige Vondy alone for a spell or 
I'm much mistaken. There, that will do. The phosphorus will have 
to stay on my face until I get home. Now, let's go." 

If Alf Logan cherished any hope that his ghosty adventure 
might yet remain a secret, that hope was dispelled when he went 
to the forge next day. He was greeted with derisive laughter and 
shouts from the men and boys, while Lige Vondy for once was able 
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to turn the tables on his old enemy. Chad Morrison, who had not 
made any pretensions to valor in the matter and so did not mind 
owning to his scare, had told the whole story. 

To make matters worse, the truth soon leaked out and Alf had 
not even the sorry compensation of believing that he had seen a 
real ghost. "Alf Logan's home-made ghost" passed into a mocking 
by-word along the Cornertown road and Alf's supremacy over the 
boys was gone forever, since he had shown himself to be a 
braggart and a coward. Lige Vondy was henceforth left in peace, 
and as Frank said to Fred: 

"Our grand ghost act was a decided success, wasn't it, old 
fellow?" 
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Elizabeth's Thanksgiving Dinner (1904) 

"Well," said Mrs. Murray, laying down the letter she had been 
reading, "that settles the guestion of our Thanksgiving guests. 

Your Aunt Margaret writes that her husband's parents wish to 
have a Thanksgiving reunion at the homestead this year, and so 
they must go there instead of coming here as usual. I must confess 
I'm very sorry, for I thought that we might count on them at least. 
You and I will have to hunt up some new guests if we do not want 
to eat our Thanksgiving turkey all alone, Elizabeth." 

"What a clean sweep!" said Elizabeth, a little blankly. "Of 
course, I knew we couldn't have all the old crowd this year. But to 
think that not even one will come! How strange it will seem! Why, 
as far back as I can remember"—Elizabeth spoke as if her memory 
were reviewing a period of seventy years instead of seventeen 
—"we've always had so many here at Thanksgiving. Grandpa 
Murray and Aunt Alice and Uncle Archibald and Uncle Geoff and 
Aunt Margaret and Uncle Howard, with cousins galore to fill up 
the chinks! They were all here last Thanksgiving, and not one of us 
thought then but that they'd all be back this year! Really, mother 
mine, I have an uncomfortable feeling that we ought not to be 
here, either, and will presently be whisked away." 

Mrs. Murray smiled and sighed. She felt the change in the old 
order even more keenly than did Elizabeth. Every year the same 
circle of brothers and sisters, nieces, and nephews had come 
joyously to the big town house to eat their Thanksgiving dinner. 
And now not one would come. Dear old Grandpa Murray was dead, 
and Aunt Alice was ill; Uncle Archibald and Uncle Geoff had moved 
out West with their families, and now Aunt Margaret and Uncle 
Howard must go to the homestead reunion. 

"It won't seem a bit Thanksgivingy," went on Elizabeth, 
dolefully, looking for once grave enough to match her name. As a 
rule she did not. Her blue eyes were too merry, her fair hair too 
curly, her laughter and smile too guick and full of mischief to suit 
her gueenly title, which only her mother ever gave her in full. Her 
friends called her Betty and Bess and Beth and Elsie 
interchangeably, and Elizabeth liked it so. She always said that 
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when she wanted to bring herself into a sedate, dignified mood for 
some special occasion she said her full name, "Elizabeth Patterson 
Murray" over to herself three times, and it always worked like a 
charm. 

"I ordered a twenty-pound turkey from Mr. Whiteside last 
week," said her mother, laughingly. "You see, I knew Aunt 
Margaret's boys had such appetites, and Mr. Whiteside said he 
had a big gobbler who had taken a prize at the agricultural fair, 
and was foreordained for a Thanksgiving feast. So I bespoke him 
on the spot." 

"Mother, mine," said Elizabeth solemnly, though with dancing 
eyes, "how long do you suppose it will take us to eat up twenty 
pounds of turkey, not to mention chestnut stuffing, and all the 
other appointments of any well-regulated Thanksgiving gobbler. 
Just think of us sitting down, one at each end of the long dining¬ 
room table, with that foreordained bird between us! You will try to 
carve him. And you know, darling, many and varied as your 
accomplishments are, you can not carve a turkey. And I shall 
watch you in agony lest you cut off your own dear, wee fingers 
instead of the monster's wings. It would destroy my appetite 
completely, and you'd be so exhausted you couldn't eat anything 
yourself." 

"That settles it," laughed her mother. "We must have enough 
guests to eat that turkey at least. I'll tell you what I'll do, my dear. 
I'll put the responsibility on your own young shoulders. This shall 
be your Thanksgiving dinner, and you may ask all the young folks 
you please to help you demolish Mr. Whiteside's prize turkey." 

Elizabeth hopped up from her ottoman, threw her arms about 
her mother's neck, and gave the little woman a vigorous hug. 

"Mother, mine, you are delicious. There, did I muss up your 
crimps? Never mind, I'll fix them all up pretty again. I wish your 
daughter had just such lovely brown ripples instead of these 
disorderly curls that never will stay neat. Why, we'll have a 
delightful Thanksgiving after all! I'll have in my very dearest girl 
chums—Agnes Baxter, of course, and Connie Bentley and Kathleen 
Black and the Burton girls and Helen Campbell and Ella Chase. O, 

I have a dozen plans simmering in my brain already!" 
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"Well, I leave it all to you," smiled Mrs. Murray, indulgently. 
"Only don't ask more than the turkey will go around, and do have 
somebody who can carve it." 

Elizabeth, with a final hug and kiss, ran upstairs, and as she 
dressed for shopping she planned out her Thanksgiving-day. She 
was very fond of entertaining her young friends, and her little 
parties and afternoon teas were always delightful. She was 
deservedly popular in her set, for she was sweet-tempered, good- 
hearted, and full of fun. Moreover, her wealth and social position 
gave her an acknowledged leadership. 

In the first shop she entered downtown a bargain sale was in 
progress, and the counters were crowded. The shop-girls looked 
tired and worn. One of them brightened up as Elizabeth 
approached her. 

Elizabeth knew Maggie Blackwood very well. A year ago her 
mother and she had spent the summer in a country village and had 
boarded at Maggie's home. While the latter was showing her some 
handkerchiefs, Elizabeth noticed that the girl looked pale and tired 
—very different from the rosy creature of a year ago. 

"I'm afraid you are working too hard, Maggie," she said, 
kindly. "These big sales must be terribly trying. But you'll have a 
holiday next week, anyhow, and I suppose you are going home for 
it." 


To Elizabeth's surprise, Maggie's eyes suddenly filled with 
tears. 

"No, Miss Murray, I can't. You see, it's too far. It would take 
three days to go and come. I shall just have to stay here." 

"Won't it be very lonesome to spend Thanksgiving in a 
boarding-house?" asked Elizabeth, sympathetically. 

"O, I suppose there are worse places," said Maggie, trying to 
speak lightly. "Of course, I will be lonesome, but there will be 
hundreds like me. But I was never away from home at 
Thanksgiving before, and when I think of them all at home around 
the table and me not there—O, I mustn't think of it! I know I've a 
great deal to be thankful for. How many handkerchiefs did you 
say?" 
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"Half a dozen/' said Elizabeth, absently. But she was not 
thinking of handkerchiefs. And when Maggie had wrapped them 
up and handed them to her, she went away without even a good¬ 
bye smile, and walked down the long store like a girl in a dream, 
bumping into people and not knowing it at all. As she went down 
the street her thoughts ran something like this: 

"How miserable Maggie looks! And to spend Thanksgiving in a 
boarding-house, especially such a boarding-house as she can 
afford! It makes me shiver to think of it. I feel as if I ought to invite 
Maggie to dinner, but how can I? She wouldn't know my other 
guests, and she'd feel stiff and out of place among them and 
wouldn't enjoy herself a bit." 

By this time Elizabeth had reached her dressmaker's. Miss 
Claxton was busy, so she had to wait. Two other girls were waiting 
also—Bertha and Winnie Burroughs. Elizabeth knew them slightly 
because they were members of the Flower Committee of the 
Christian Endeavor, of which she was chairman. They taught in the 
big uptown school, and were strangers in the city. That was really 
all she knew about them, but she began to chat to them in her 
friendly way, and they soon responded. 

"Yes, I like teaching," said Bertha, in answer to Elizabeth's 
question, "but I get tired at times. Sometimes things go wrong, 
and the children try one's patience, and I feel discouraged. And I 
get so homesick, too, at times." 

"You'll be going home for Thanksgiving, of course?" said 
Elizabeth. 

Bertha shook her head. 

"No. We haven't any home now. Mother died last year. We will 
have a holiday, of course, and we have planned a walk together in 
the big beech woods over at Rocky Point. But it won't seem like 
Thanksgiving." 

"O, it just seems to me that I'm getting to hate all these special 
festivals like Thanksgiving and Christmas," said Winnie, 
impatiently. "At other times one can jog on comfortably enough, 
but times like these, when nearly every one else seems to be 
planning to go home and have a good time, make me remember all 
that used to be and isn't any more. It emphasizes our loneliness. 
There, now, Bertha, don't pinch me. I won't grumble any more. Of 
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course, I know it's foolish, but I just have to break out once in a 
while." 

All three girls laughed, but Elizabeth went away with a very 
serious look on her pretty face. She had other errands, but she 
forgot them and went musingly home. In her own pretty room she 
sat down in a rocker, looked gravely at herself in the mirror, and 
said, "Elizabeth Patterson Murray" three times. 

"Now, what is to be done? My Thanksgiving celebration as I 
planned it has gone out in a puff. I wouldn't enjoy it a bit if I did 
have it. I'd be seeing Maggie's tired face and Bertha's sad eyes, 
and hearing the bitterness in Winnie's voice ah the time. Elizabeth 
Patterson Murray, just put on your thinking-cap and think to some 
purpose." 

Evidently she did, for when she went downstairs she looked 
bright and serene again. It was twilight and Mrs. Murray was in 
the library. Elizabeth curled herself up on the rug at her mother's 
feet and laid her curly head in the motherly lap. 

"Mother, mine, I want to talk to you. I want your Advice and 
Assistance, spelled in capitals." 

Then she told her mother all about the experiences of the 
afternoon. 

"Now, mother, dear, I want to have Maggie and Winnie and 
Bertha here for Thanksgiving. And I know several other girls like 
them whom I mean to invite, too—girls who are working here in 
the big city and have no homes or can't go to them. What do you 
say to it?" 

Mrs. Murray patted the golden head on her lap tenderly. 

"This is your dinner, as I said, and you may ask any one you 
like. But I'll whisper this in your ear, deary, I like your last list of 
guests very much better than your first." 

"What excellent judgment I had to select a mother like you!" 
said Elizabeth with a hug. 

And so it came to pass that the guests who came on 
Thanksgiving morning to the handsome uptown house were not 
those whom Elizabeth had at first planned to ask. Maggie 
Blackwood was there, looking bright and happy again. Bertha and 
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Winnie Burroughs, Maggie's cousin, who worked at the same 
counter; the timid little dressmaker, who sat next to Elizabeth in 
her Bible-class; the girl who gave Elizabeth embroidery lessons, 
the clever little girl who was on the staff of a society paper, and 
half a dozen other hardworking girls, who had looked forward to 
nothing more than a boarding-house Thanksgiving until Elizabeth's 
invitation came, given with the sweet graciousness that made it 
seem a favor asked, not conferred. 

What a merry day they had, those girls who had learned by 
hard work how to appreciate a holiday when it did come! Mr. 
Whiteside's turkey was the very ideal of a Thanksgiving gobbler, 
and was carved expertly by the newspaper girl, who amused them 
all with the story of her first attempt at carving. 

"It was at school. We had turkey one day for dinner, and the 
teacher who had charge of our table wasn't there. We girls drew 
lots to see which of us must carve the turkey, and it fell to me. I 
didn't know the first thing about it, and the girls all gave advice 
and rattled me still further. And, O, that turkey was so tough! I 
sawed away and cut it up after a fashion. But the very next day I 
bought one of those little books that tell you how to carve—with 
diagrams and letters, like a geometry problem, you know. I studied 
up the rules until I knew them off by heart, and when I went home 
for Christmas I made father let me carve the turkey. And I've 
never forgotten." 

When the girls went home in the clear, purple twilight of the 
autumn evening, Elizabeth had the satisfaction of realizing that 
her guests had thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

"I just dreaded this Thanksgiving," whispered Winnie, "and it 
has been the very pleasantest I ever spent." 

"I never once thought of being homesick," said Maggie, 
radiantly. 

Each and all had some such sentence to whisper to Elizabeth 
when they bade her good-night, and Elizabeth, with shining eyes, 
told them that they must come often to see her after this, and that 
she meant to have them all back again at Christmas. 

"This Thanksgiving has taught me something," she said to her 
mother, when they were once more alone. "You've often said I 
hadn't any hobby, mother, but I'll have one after this, and it is to 
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be all the busy girls who are working so bravely and cheerfully in 
this big city, without homes and with few friends. I'm sure I can 
help them, and I mean to try." 
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_ The Jewel of Consistency (1905) 

Stephen Winslow backed his horses down to the brook to drink 
before turning in at his gate, as had been his lifelong custom. To¬ 
day he felt tired, and even after the animals had lifted their heads 
from the water he still sat there, leaning back contentedly against 
the sacks of flour piled up behind him. 

The fir woods were all around, warm and resinous in that 
deep-tinted sunshine of autumn, which seems to possess the power 
of extracting the very essence of the odors that summer has stored 
up in wood and field for the delectation of happy mortals who can 
wander over the hills in the "ripe o' the year." 

The woods, cleft asunder by the red gash of the main road, lay 
in a great mellow over-silence, beneath which a score of finely- 
wakened sounds made a sort of felicitous music. There was a 
faraway stir of winds in the lazy branches and a faint, elfin-like 
rustle in the sere grasses along the bleached snake fence that 
skirted the farther edge of the brook. In the thicket of young 
saplings at the curve of the road some sguirrels were chattering 
fussily, and the chirping of myriad crickets filled in all the pauses. 
Clear through all came the noise of the brook over the pebbles by 
the gate—a friendly laughter that never failed the summer 
through, from the melting April afternoons until the ice of 
December throttled it. Stephen Winslow listened to it with 
unconscious pleasure; he had heard it so often as he came around 
the curve homeward that it seemed like the voice of an old 
comrade—that quick leap of the water in a diamond dance of 
spray, then the long gurgle of triumph, dying down into a placid 
murmur as the water gushed out from the ferns and impearled 
grasses to cross the road under the bridge, whose loose planks 
always rumbled with a noise like thunder in the bowl of the woods 
when a carriage crossed it. 

"I shouldn't wonder if I missed that brook," said Stephen, 
reflectively. "When you've heard a thing for sixty odd years it's apt 
to ring in your dreams, maybe. Listen to that laugh, now. One 
would think the thing was human. Laws, I'm lazy! Pris would laugh 
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if she saw me now. It seems too much of an undertaking to gee the 
critters out of this hollow. Fact! Time you was giving up work, 
Stephen—time you was giving up." 

He was a small, lean old man, half lost in loose clothes that 
seemed far too large for himself. His white beard, combed into 
straggling locks by his nervous fingers, flowed in a patriarchal 
fashion over his breast, but his grizzled hair, in sharp 
contradistinction, grew straight off his forehead and stood up in a 
stiff, uncompromising bush all over his head. His face was narrow 
and wrinkled, with mild, short-sighted blue eyes. When he spoke 
his voice was as thin and squeaky as he looked himself. Presently 
he chirruped to his horses and they lumbered through the water 
and up the steep little rise to the turn. As he drove through the 
open gate he began to sing. The result would have surprised 
anyone who did not know him. His voice rose in an old Scotch love- 
song, clear, full and strong, of astonishing power and compass. 
Stephen Winslow had enjoyed a local fame as a singer all his life. 
He was proud that his voice had not yet failed. 

"Most everything else has," he would say, whimsically. "I've 
lost my beauty, as is plain to be seen—and my eyesight ain't what 
it was—and sad to say, I'm getting lazy. But the sing is all there yet 
—ain't it, hey? Guess they must have some choir work cut out for 
me in the New Jerusalem." 

He sang lustily as his horses trotted over another loop of the 
brook and began to climb the hill. Above him were the gray old 
buildings of the homestead. Standing at the door, you might have 
thought yourself on some lone clearing in the primeval woods. 
Owing to a trick of the landfall, not another house was visible from 
the Winslow place. 

It crested a small, steep, circular hill. All around the base was 
a valley, thick-set with feathery young firs, and beyond it the hills, 
overgrown with trees, rose like the rim of a verdant basin. On their 
outward slopes were the houses and farms of Roseneath, within 
ten minutes' walk. But their invisibility gave a sense and 
appearance of isolation to the dwellers at the Winslow farm. 

To be sure, the ventilator on Emmanuel Henderson's barn 
might be seen over the tree-tops to the north if one knew just 
where to look for it. And Stephen, who was the most sociable soul 
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on earth, was wont to declare that, but for the ventilator, he would 
have sold out and moved away years ago. 

"I smoke my pipe along in the evenings on the back veranda 
and look at Emmanuel's ventilator. It's company—yes, sir, it's 
company. Ye wouldn't believe now!" 

The little valley was full of cool green shadows, but the crest of 
the hill was basking in sunshine as the team lumbered into the tidy 
back yard. At the front of the house there was a large garden, its 
gorgeousness of autumn flowering toned down by the dark green 
of cherry trees that grew at haphazard all over it, as if someone 
had once stuck them down on the peck-of-potatoes principle. A 
woman who was walking about it, now came out through the 
narrow gate between the stiff, berry-laden rowans, the ample skirt 
of her dark print dress gathered up to cradle a lapful of glowing 
asters. 

Stephen placidly rolled out the chorus of his ballad before he 
spoke or moved. Then he scrambled down spryly and said: 

"Yer old nuisance is back again, you see, Pris. S'pose yer 
thought I'd tumbled into the brook. Fact was, I called at the store 
—and there! I guess I needn't say another word. You know my 
failing." 

Pris smiled—although not, as one might have supposed, at 
hearing herself called Pris. She had never been called anything 
else, incongruous as the name seemed with her dignified face and 
figure. The full Priscilla would have been better, although there 
was in it a savor of primness out of keeping with her full-blown 
matronliness. 

She looked much younger than her husband, but there was 
really little difference in their ages. She was taller than he, with a 
stout, majestic figure and a placid, meditative fashion of moving. 
She gave the impression of serenity and self-reliance. Her face was 
fresh and unlined, with deep-set gray eyes and a resolute line of 
jaw. She had a good forehead and the profile of a thoughtful, 
intellectual woman. The same face, somewhat intensified, was to 
be found in her son, who was president of the university in 
Redmond. 

While Priscilla carried some store parcels and her asters into 
the house, Stephen put away the flour and turned the horses' 
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heads into a clover aftermath on the southern slope. Tea was ready 
in the kitchen when he came in. The table was set opposite the 
open door, through which Priscilla might see the western hills, 
with the sun hanging low above them. Stephen did not care for 
that view. It was too lonesome, he said. But Priscilla loved it. 

"Well, everything is about wound up at last, Pris," he said, 
contentedly. "I went into Dan McCulloch's on my way to the mill, 
and we made the dicker. He's rented the farm for a year. 'Twould 
ha' been better to have sold outright, I s'pose, and I wisht' I could, 
but nobody wanted to buy just now. Dan's a good farmer. The 
land'll be all right in his hands. We can call an auction right off 
now, and sell the stock and machinery and what furniture we don't 
want to take. Then we'll go. Laws, Pris, it makes me young again 
to think of it! Seems 'sif we were starting out in life all over again, 
don't it, now?" 

Priscilla smiled. 

"Maybe you'll be wanting to get back before you've lived long 
in Redmond," she said. 

Stephen chuckled as if at a joke. 

"That was all the talk at the store to-day. Peter Shackford says, 
says he, 'Winslow, you'll never be contented in city life. You'll be 
wild to get back here afore next spring,' says he, Shackford-like, as 
if he knew it all. I says to him, Pris, says I, 'Look here, Peter, I 
guess you don't rightly know what you're talking about. I'm tired 
of living in a place as far from anywhere as Roseneath. I want to 
live where a man can open his door and see something besides a 
ventilator,' says I. And that's the truth, Pris. I'm tired of the old 
rut. Says I to Peter, Three miles from a church and a hundred 
from a library! Sixty-five years of that'd tire any man. I want to get 
right into the thick of things once afore I die. I want to live among 
men who are thinking and talking of what goes on in the world— 
not just of potato bugs and local politics—men who read something 
more'n a little one-horse partisan paper and ain't more given to 
gossip than their wives.' Peter didn't like it, I tell ye now, Pris. But 
he pretended to laugh. Says, says he, 'Big talk, Stephen, big talk! 
Ye were always good at it. But we'll see.' Then he winked at the 
others. They're all kind of narrow-minded—bound up in crops, as it 
were. It's creeping on me, I dare say, and I want to get away from 
it. I ain't so old but I can expand a bit yet. The folks 'round here 
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don't care for anything they can't see. 'S long as the local member 
looks after the bridges and sprinkles some jobs among his biggest 
supporters, they don't care who's making history in the world." 

"I don't know that I care a great deal myself," said Priscilla, 
placidly. "But I'm tired of this lonesome life, too, now that the 
children have all gone. I've so much spare time on my hands, I 
want to be where I can do something with it—be interested in what 
other women are interested in—see things—do things—learn 
things that are worth while. I'm sure of myself, but I'm not so sure 
of you. Father. You are as full of enthusiasm as a boy over moving 
to the city, but perhaps you won't find it all you expect, and you 
may feel discontented." 

"No, I won't, Pris," protested Stephen. "I've thought it all out, I 
tell you. I've worked hard all my life. I want a resting spell now, 
and I'll enjoy it, never fear. There'll be no hankering for Roseneath 
on my part. You're more likely to be homesick yourself." 

"Not I," said his wife, with emphasis. "I'll never want to come 
back. I've always had a longing for city life—though I've been very 
happy here, Father; I must say that. We're getting old, and we 
have enough money to keep us in comfort. So we may as well take 
satisfaction out of it and suit ourselves before we die." 

"Just what I said to Peter!" said Stephen, triumphantly. "Just 
what I said to him, Pris. I guess you and I see things pretty well in 
line. There ain't never been any pulling different ways with us, has 
there, now?" 

They looked at each other across the table, full of 
contentment. 

Stephen and Priscilla Winslow had decided to sell or rent their 
farm and move to Redmond for the remainder of their days. Their 
three children were settled there, and they wished to be near 
them. Gordon, the oldest, was president of the university. Besides 
the natural tie, there was a bond of intellectual comradeship 
between him and his mother, from whom he had inherited his most 
marked characteristics. Theodore, commonly called Ted, was a 
prominent Redmond lawyer, and Edith, who was the youngest, had 
recently been graduated from college, and was the teacher of 
mathematics in the Redmond seminary. She was a clever woman. 
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and she was very anxious that her parents should come to 
Redmond. 

"Mother has been giving us 'chances' all her life," she said to 
her brothers. "It's time she had a chance herself. She is really 
cleverer than any of us." 

The day after the auction Stephen and Priscilla went to 
Redmond. Theodore and Edith had come to accompany them, and 
in the general excitement they did not feel particularly sorrowful 
at leaving their old home. The next three weeks were busy ones. 
They rented a town house in a good locality, and furnished it 
comfortably. A servant-girl was also included in the scheme of 
things. Priscilla thought they did not need one, but Edith insisted. 

"You will want your time for study and social life, Mother," she 
said. "You don't want to burden yourself with housework, too. 
You've done enough of that." 

Priscilla yielded gracefully, but she put her foot down with firm 
decision when Mrs. Ted suggested two girls—a cook and a 
housemaid. 

"One is enough," said Priscilla, and one it was—a good general 
girl, who came highly recommended. Mrs. Ted looked out for that. 

By Christmas they were settled down. 

"I'm glad it's finished," said Priscilla. "I've had enough of 
shopping and 'harmonizing.' I must say I like the result, though. 
Don't you. Father?" 

"Yes," piped Stephen, with alacrity. In his heart he was 
wondering if he would ever feel like anything but a visitor in this 
fine new house of his. But he would not say so to Priscilla. He was 
ashamed and alarmed to find that he was longing for Roseneath 
—"after all my bragging," he reflected, sheepishly. He grew more 
ashamed as the winter went by. He could not feel like anything but 
a stranger in the city—"like a pilgrim and sojourner," as he told 
himself. At first the bustle and excitement, the sense of busy life 
and accomplishment, had interested him. He did not like it now; he 
found himself remembering the guietness of the homestead, where 
one could think easily. 

He missed his old cronies of the store. He had been wont to 
laugh at them to Priscilla, but he had in reality enjoyed his simple 
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pre-eminence among them. He had been looked up to as a clever, 
well-read man. Now he did not like being a nobody. 

Things disappointed him. Men in Redmond were doing clever 
things, but were too busy in the doing of them to talk about them. 
The men who did talk Stephen did not care to listen to. He was 
shrewd enough to see that they were not worth it. In the scholarly 
circle which revolved around Gordon he felt hopelessly 
behindhand. They were too far in advance of him. In the social set 
where Theodore and Mrs. Theodore shone like fixed stars he was 
still more out of place. He thought their amusements and pursuits 
as trivial as anything in Roseneath had been. 

"I don't amount to a row of pins anywhere," he groaned to 
himself, feebly groping after his lost individuality. 

He missed his old work. When he grew tired of reading there 
was nothing for him to do—nowhere he cared to go. There was 
nothing in Redmond answering to the corner store, where he had 
been wont to betake himself and hold forth on the subjects of his 
reading. He had been accustomed to complain to Priscilla that 
none of his listeners understood them or could discuss them 
intelligently, but now he suspected that he had really liked this 
and the distinction his superior knowledge conferred on him. 

In other ways he was out of joint with his surroundings. He 
could not get over that irritating sense of being a stranger in his 
own house. He felt afraid of the servant-girl—a dashing, energetic 
young person with very modern ways of doing things. That she did 
them well was indisputable, but Stephen held her in uncomfortable 
awe. He would never have dared to go into her kitchen or invade 
her pantry in search of a snack at odd hours. He even developed a 
fashion of tiptoeing about the house as if he were a burglar or 
trespasser. 

But no one knew of his unhappiness. He would not admit it 
after all his confident anticipations. It became his great aim to hide 
it. He grew very quiet and taciturn, but this was not noticed in a 
place where everybody was deeply absorbed in something. Even 
his sons, although they thought their father was not so chatty as 
he used to be, did not realize the difference in him. They had lived 
away from him too long. 
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Not one of his skeptical Roseneath neighbors who had listened 
to all his confident boasts must ever hear of his disappointment. 

His children, who had done so much for him, must not know that 
he hated Redmond. Above all, Priscilla must never suspect it— 
Priscilla, who so evidently enjoyed the new life as fully as she had 
predicted. 

Priscilla was now a very busy woman, brisk, alert, absorbed. 
Already she was a shining light in the Mothers' Club, which was 
dear to Mrs. Ted's heart, and in the charitable organization 
whereof Edith was secretary. But it was in a purely intellectual 
woman's club, which Mrs. Gordon Winslow herself had founded, 
that Mrs. Winslow, senior, shone most brilliantly. Even her 
children, who knew her so well, were surprised at the ease and 
readiness with which she took and held her own in its charmed 
circle of women, who had breathed the atmosphere of culture all 
their lives. Once she read a paper before the club on an historical 
subject. It was thoughtful and well-written, and was discussed 
appreciatively by the foremost members of the club. 

Stephen was immensely proud of his wife's success, even 
though it emphasized his own loneliness. He revelled in every 
word of praise he heard about her. In this new life she was 
expanding like a flower in its native air. In part it reconciled him to 
his exile, although it could not dull the ache. 

Priscilla, under Mrs. Ted's wing, blossomed out socially also. 
She went to afternoon teas and luncheons, and found herself 
popular among the city matrons. Between all her children, she got 
to almost everything worth hearing and seeing in the city— 
lectures, concerts and plays. She enjoyed them all, too—there was 
no doubt of that. She read a great deal and got through with a 
surprising amount of committee work. She was far busier than she 
had been on the farm. There she and Stephen had had long hours 
of leisure to talk to each other or sit together in happy silence. 
There was nothing of this now, and Stephen missed their old 
companionship bitterly. She seemed to have suddenly outstripped 
him in everything. 

"She belongs here, but I'm only a miserable old sguare peg in 
a round hole," he reflected, dolefully. "But I'll never give in to it— 
never!" 
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When April came his home-sickness grew worse. The spring 
air wakened in him a keen desire to get back to the farm and its 
old, homely ways. One day it overpowered him. He had been to a 
scientific lecture that afternoon with Gordon. It was on a subject 
he had been interested in on the farm, but he seemed to have lost 
his grasp of it now. The lecturer went beyond him. He walked 
home with his son and two of the other professors. He would have 
liked to join in their discussion of the lecture, but, as usual, it left 
him behind. He could not keep up with their trained intellects. 

He was very tired when he got home, and sat down in the 
parlor to rest. He was hungry also, but he was afraid of Henrietta 
if he ventured to prowl about her domain. Priscilla had gone to 
some of her interminable committee meetings. 

"Things'll be wakening up in Roseneath by now," he thought. 
"These evenings the store'll be full. Wisht' I could drop in! S'pose 
Dan'll be getting ready to work the farm. Wonder what he'll put in 
the south hill field? 'Tought to be wheat, but like as not he'll sow it 
with oats. Wisht' I was there! Stephen, Stephen, did ye ever think 
ye'd come to this?" 

Presently Priscilla came in, flushed and bright-eyed from her 
walk. There was an air of excitement about her. Stephen looked at 
her admiringly and wistfully. She was dressed with guiet elegance 
in a dark street suit that suited her fine figure. Stephen admired 
her smart, well-groomed appearance even while he resented its 
element of strangeness. It never seemed guite possible to him that 
this handsome, fashionably-gowned woman could really be the 
Priscilla Winslow he had always known—the wife of his youth, the 
mother of his children, the keeper of his home and hearth! Priscilla 
did not concern herself much with household matters now, beyond 
keeping an untroubled eye on Henrietta. She had apparently 
sloughed off her old life with an ease that left Stephen breathless 
with astonishment. 

"Did ye have a good meeting of your club, Pris?" he asked, 
with his usual affectation of spruce interest. 

"Very good. Did you go to the lecture with Gordon?" 

"Yes—and it was great, Pris—great. It's worth hearing things 
like that. Something ye wouldn't get in Roseneath, I can tell you." 
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"Father/' said Priscilla, abruptly, "do you think you can get 
along without me for a couple of days next week? The—the 
Mothers' Council meets in St. Andrew's then, and I've been 
appointed one of the delegates." 

"Think of that, now!" said Stephen, admiringly. "Of course you 
must go. I'll be all right. I'll be as jolly as a sand-boy." 

"If I go I will leave here Tuesday morning and not be back until 
Wednesday evening. Why, Father, what is the matter?" 

Stephen had sat bolt upright, with an exclamation. 

"Nothing, nothing," he said, hastily, as he subsided. "I just 
thought of something I'd—I'd forgotten—but it's of no importance. 
Yes, you were saying you'd go on Tuesday, Pris. Well, all right, all 
right." 

"It's settled, then," said Priscilla, absently. She usually talked 
over her club doings with him and explained their significance, but 
she did not seem anxious to discuss this matter. She gathered up 
her gloves and card-case and went up-stairs in a slow, meditative 
way. 

Left alone, the weazened little figure in the wicker chair sat up 
and slapped its right leg smartly thrice. 

"I'll do it," said Stephen, excitedly. "I'll do it! She'll never 
know. I'll come back Tuesday night." 

He was silent for a minute—then added, explosively: 

"I am dod-gasted sick of the town!" 

There was some satisfaction in voicing his heresy aloud— 
getting rid of it as it were, even at the expense of what he 
remorsefully considered a swear word. 

Stephen went about for the next few days with an almost 
jaunty exultation, tempered by a guilty doubt that he was in some 
way disloyal to Priscilla. He was uncomfortable in her presence 
lest she should suspect his design, and he avoided her all he could. 

Early Tuesday morning he went to the station with her and 
saw her off on the St. Andrew's Flyer. His own train did not leave 
until later. It landed him at Roseneath station in the mid-forenoon. 
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Roseneath proper was three miles from the station, and 
Stephen started to walk it, over the long, moist road that wound 
and twisted up to the wooded hills, through the young, green 
saplings. As he tramped onward, Peter Shackford overtook him, 
jogging along with all of the Shackford placidity in what was 
locally known as a "go-devil." Peter pulled in his lank roan with a 
whistle of astonishment. 

"If 'tain't Stephen Winslow! Get in, man, get in." 

Stephen came over, shook hands with his former neighbor and 
climbed in. 

"Fine day, isn't it, Peter? Yes, I thought I'd come out and see 
how the old place was. Pris went to St. Andrew's to-day as a 
dillygate to that big Mothers' Council they're holding there, and I 
thought I might as well run out to the country for a day." 

Stephen looked furtively at Peter as he spoke of the Mothers' 
Council, with as much pride as was possible with the furtiveness. 
He wanted Peter to take in the full significance of the honor. 

Peter was guite unmoved. 

"Hasn't enough gumption to understand what it means!" 
thought Stephen, in disgust. Nevertheless, his heart was very 
warm to his old, friendly antagonist. 

"And so ye like city life, Stephen?" queried Peter. 

"E-mensely," answered Stephen, lying splendidly. "It just suits 
me to a T—me and Priscilla. Ye ought to see that woman, Peter. A 
dillygate to the Mothers' Council! Of course," he added, warily, 
knowing that to overdo was fatal with Peter, "I haven't forgotten 
Roseneath and never will. It was home to me for sixty-five years, 
and I'll always take an interest in it and the folks here. That's why 
I came out here to-day." 

He enjoyed every minute of the drive in the jolty go-devil, and 
he listened greedily to Peter's gossip. The latter insisted that 
Stephen should go home to dinner with him. 

After dinner he started for his own farm. As he struck into the 
woods and saw their green barriers close behind him, shutting him 
out from all the world, his heart expanded with pleasure. He 
stepped along the muddy road with his old-time briskness. 
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Presently he began to sing. He had never sung since he left 
Roseneath. His voice had not failed, either, he reflected 
comfortably. 

He stopped singing when he heard the gurgle of the brook- 
stopped and listened, slapping his leg with delight. It had not 
changed—that long, clear laughter of his old friend. 

"Your foot's on your native heath, Stephen," he said, as he 
walked up the hill. "You're Stephen Winslow again here. Back 
there in town ye ain't anybody." 

He stood with his arms on the yard gate, feasting his eyes on 
the gray buildings and gardens. There was a lonely, deserted look 
about the place that hurt him, but it was home. He would spend 
the whole afternoon here. He would go over the farm in its length 
and breadth and visit every field and nook. The Shackfords had 
asked him back to tea. In the evening he would visit the store and 
pose before the old circle of wise-heads in all his city glamor. He 
could return to town on the night express. Turning, he saw the 
Henderson ventilator over his trees, and again slapped his leg in 
exuberant delight. 

"Look at that, now—look at that!" he exclaimed. "It's like an 
old friend. Does me good just to see that. How peaceful and guiet 
everything is!" 

He went through the barns and outbuildings, but he did not go 
into the house. The shutters were nailed up, and it would be dark 
and lonesome. Then he followed the brook back to the spring, over 
the damp, spongy pasture field, under the red-budded maples that 
filled the hollow. 

When he came back he went into the garden. The moist buds 
were swelling on the cherry trees, and Priscilla's perennials, many 
of them planted in her bridal days, were pushing green spears 
through the rich mold along the paths. He wandered about 
contentedly in the fresh, chill air, feeling a kinship with all the 
living, growing things about him. 

He was down on his knees by the day-lily plot when he heard 
the eastern gate swing back with its old, peculiar creak. Stephen 
hastily got upon his feet. A woman was coming through it—a 
majestic figure in a smart traveling suit, carrying her hat in her 
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hand. The delicate April sunshine was streaming on her hair as she 
walked. Stephen's mouth fell open. 

"I'll be dod-gasted if it 'tain't Priscilla," he said, helplessly. 

Priscilla it was. She came leisurely up the middle path, 
stooping here and there over the beds to pull away a mat of dead 
leaves or loosen the earth around the up-springing emerald spikes. 
She held her skirt up with one hand, and her shoes were very 
muddy, as if she had walked for it. She did not see Stephen until 
she came around the last cherry tree on the path. 

"Father!" she exclaimed. 

They stood and looked at each other in silence for a few 
moments. Stephen's brain worked in a succession of jerks. He had 
begun to understand things before Priscilla had recovered herself. 

"Priscilla, Priscilla," he said, solemnly, but with a twinkle in his 
mild eyes. "Where are the mothers?" 

Priscilla had to laugh. 

"They're in St. Andrew's, no doubt, Father. You know I didn't 
tell you I was going there. I just said the Council met there and I 
was appointed one of the delegates. I never meant to go. I meant 
to come here, but I couldn't bear to admit to you that I was so 
crazy for Roseneath that I had to start off in mud and mire for it. 
And after all my talk last fall, too! How did you find out I came 
here?" 

Her question showed Stephen that it was still possible to 
retreat with honor. But he did not mind Priscilla knowing the truth 
now, and she was the only one who really mattered. 

"I didn't know you did come," he answered. "I thought you was 
safe in St. Andrew's. I came on my own account, because I was so 
homesick I couldn't stand it a day longer, and because I was 
lit'rally dying to get out of sight and sound of that town, if only for 
a day." 

"Why, Father," said Priscilla, in astonishment, "you don't mean 
to say that you are not contented in town! Why, you seemed so 
interested in everything—I thought you were just as happy as you 
expected to be!" 

"All put on, Pris—all put on," said Stephen, walking all over 
the day-lily bed in his excitement. "I've hated it—name o' 
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goodness, what a relief it is to say it at last! But I wouldn't let on 
for the world for fear you'd laugh at me and say you told me so, for 
all my brag. I didn't think you were hankering for Roseneath. You 
seemed so taken up with everything in town and as busy and 
happy as if you were just in the place that fitted you." 

"Oh, I just pretended, to hide the truth from you," cried 
Priscilla. "I—I—couldn't bear to admit how disappointed I was 
after being so sure of myself. Oh, the clubs and committees and 
things—well, Stephen, I did enjoy them and I liked being of some 
importance—but all together it wasn't enough to make up for other 
things. I wanted to be back here. Why, Father, I missed the 
loneliness of it! I just wanted to feel lonely again, with all my 
heart. And the worst of it was, it came between us. I was 
determined you should not suspect what I felt like. I don't care 
now, when you're feeling the same way. So I came out to-day. I 
brought a lunch with me, and I meant to stay all night at the 
Hendersons'. I've been all over the farm already. I wish we'd never 
left it—we were old fools to run after new things at our time of life. 
Good as they are, it's too late." 

"We can come back, Pris," said Stephen, eagerly. 

"Oh, if we only could!" cried Priscilla. "But the children-" 

"Never mind the children! See here, Pris. It's not going to do 
them any good for us to be miserable. They'll be willing enough to 
let us come when they find out how we feel. And we'll come, 
whether or no. We're our own bosses yet, I guess, Pris. We'll move 
out as soon as come good roads. Won't them Shackfords cackle 
with delight over my back-down! But I don't care a mite since 
you're in it, too. I can just snap my fingers at the whole world." 

He laughed squeakily with joy. Priscilla smiled and drew a long 
breath. 

"It'll be good to be in my own kitchen again, doing things my 
own way," she said, emphatically. "I've ached for it, Father. That 
Henrietta makes me dizzy, the way she whisks around. I never feel 
provincial or green among all those club women, but I do with 
Henrietta. She just makes me feel raw." 

"Does she, now? Does she, Pris? Why, I thought you didn't 
mind her a bit. I tell you, we'll have good times when we get back 
here. Dan can have the farm this year, and we'll just have a good, 
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lazy time pottering 'round. I've worked so hard at being consistent 
all winter, that I feel 'sif I needed a rest." 

"Isn't it nice to look around and not see anybody but our two 
selves?" said Priscilla, slowly. "Just you and me. Father? We 
belong here, with the hills and the woods and the brook. They're 
part of us, grown into us in long years, and we might have known 
we could never leave them behind. And you and I—we belong to 
each other, and those new interests only came between us. Isn't it 
a good thing we happened to come out here? If we hadn't, we 
might never have found each other again." 

"Won't the Shackfords rub it in, though?" said Stephen, 
reflectively. 
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By the Grace of Sarah Maud (1905) 

Nesbitt panted into the station—too late. The train, with its 
load of picnickers, was gone and there was no other train going 
west until late in the afternoon. 

"Confound it," he said blackly. "And confound Murchison," he 
added, thinking of the acguaintance who had delayed him on the 
street to discuss a slight matter of business. 

He was left—there was no blinking that fact. The selected 
picnic ground was fifty miles away, so that the wild notion that had 
crossed his brain of getting a team and driving thereto had to be 
dismissed. No, there was no picnic for him, and, as things had 
fallen out, much depended on that picnic. 

Nesbitt left the station in a mood of sickening depression. All 
the hope and exhilaration of the morning had vanished. Betty 
would think he did not care—and Clark was on the train. For a 
whole day Clark could wander with Betty through romantic 
haunts, while he, Nesbitt, sulked in town. Only a fool could fail to 
make use of such a golden opportunity, and Clark was no fool. 

"That is my role," Nesbitt thought miserably. 

He was in love with Betty Stewart. But Betty was independent. 
They had had some tiffs with a resulting half coolness. Nesbitt had 
not been sure enough of his welcome to call for a fortnight. Then, 
with her usual caprice, Betty unbent. She had sent him a note the 
previous day inviting him to join a private picnic party to Maiden 
Lake. 

"We will leave on the 10:15 train," she wrote, "so be a good 
boy, stop sulking, and come with us. If you come I shall know how 
to be very nice to you, but if you don't I shall know you are still 
sulking and I shall be nice—to other people." 

Nesbitt had not been sulking, take his word for it, he was 
merely on his dignity. That, of course, went to the winds at Betty's 
beck. And this was the result—he was wandering homeward alone 
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through the People's Square behind the station and Betty and 
Clark were on their way to Maiden Lake. 

Nesbitt sat down on a bench in the square and was about to 
give himself over to sulking in right good earnest, when he heard 
somebody crying. Some twisting of neck discovered a small girl of 
about eight or nine curled up on a bench across the walk behind 
him, with her face buried in her arms and the ragged sailor hat on 
her head shaking in the emphasis of her woe. She was sniffling in 
an unrestrained luxury of grief, evidently thinking herself alone. 

"Hello," said Nesbitt, who hated to see children or animals 
suffering, "it seems there is somebody besides myself in the world 
who is miserable after all. This must be seen to." 

He went over and sat down on the other bench. 

"What is the matter, sissy?" he asked gently. 

Sissy squirmed around with a start, revealing a freckled, tear- 
spotted face, and a very red little nose. She was not shy and she 
did not at all resent his intrusion into her private troubles. 

"I—can't—get to the—pickernic," she said between sobs. 

"Did you miss your train, too?" asked Nesbitt with a smile. He 
could still smile even in the wreck of all things, and his smile was 
very winning. It won Sarah Maud Molloy's young heart on the 
spot. 

"Train nothing. We wasn't goin' on a train. We was goin' to 
ride out to Deerville in livery rigs—all Miss Beecham's mission 
school kids. We was goin' to have a bully time. Ice cream, you 
know. Oh, gee! And I can't go!" 

Sarah Maud's pale blue eyes brimmed up with tears again. 

"Won't you tell me why?" implored Nesbitt. "That is—if it isn't 
a secret. I'd like to know." 

"Say, you're funny! 'Tain't any secret. I hain't got any dress 
but this," touching the faded print she wore—"and Ma, she said at 
first I could go. And then the Jones kids got new white dresses for 
to wear and Ma, she says she won't lemme go 'cause she can't git 
me a new dress, and she ain't goin' to have the Jones kids better 
dressed than hern at a pickernic. And I just howled and Ma, she 
said she'd skelp me if I didn't dry up, so I kem out here and I feel 
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awful bad. I'd gone to the pickernic 'thout any dress at all ruther'n 
miss it. I never was in the country afore and I wanted to see it." 

"I'm very sorry for you/' said Nesbitt gravely. "I can 
sympathize with you for I also have missed my picnic today." 

"Your clothes look pretty good," said Sarah Maud, eying them 
critically. 

"It's not a matter of clothes in my case—but the principle 
remains the same. Now, look here—but first what's your name?" 

"It's a good one—Sarah Maud Molly." 

"Very well, Sarah Maud, listen to me. We have both been 
disappointed—let us cool our disappointment and have a strictly 
exclusive picnic of our own. There's a train leaving in half an hour 
for the east. Come with me and we'll go out to the Junction and 
turn ourselves loose in the woods there. I don't know whether I 
can manage any ice cream, but we'll have heaps of good things." 

Sarah Maud put her finger in her mouth. 

"Say, are you bluffin'?" 

"No, indeed! I'm in downright earnest. Go and ask your 
mother if she'll lend you to me for the day." 

"Can't do that 'cause she's gone up to the North End to scrub 
for a woman and she won't be back till night. But she won't care. If 
you ain't puttin' up a job I'll go. Mister." 

"It's a bargain. You wait here while I rush up town and invest 
all my loose cash in some ready-to-wear eatables. We've been 
unjustly cheated out of our picnic, Sarah Maud, but we'll get even 
with Fate yet." 

Nesbitt, smiling at his own whim, hurried to the nearest fruit 
and confectionery store and soon came back, loaded with parcels. 
Sarah Maud was waiting for him. She pushed her carrotty hair 
back under her hat, scrubbed her face dry with her apron, and was 
ready to adventure forth on any guest with this astonishing new 
friend of hers. 

"Gee, but you've got whacks of things!" she exclaimed. 

"What's them? Or'nges? Or'nges are the clear stuff. Gimme one to 
suck on the train. Ain't I glad you come along, though!" 
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"I'm not sorry myself/' said Nesbitt. "You are what I really 
needed, Sarah Maud—a diversion." 

"Ain't!" said Sarah Maud indignantly. "I'm Irish." 

"Oh, it's all the same thing, dearie," he assured her. "Come, let 
us go away to Arcady now. Begone, dull care and haunting 
remorse, we'll daff the world and sneering rivals and over-dressed, 
triumphant Joneses aside for one day at least, Sarah Maud." 

"You talk just like a crazy uncle of me father's," said Sarah 
Maud tolerantly. 

They got on a lazy little freight train that took half an hour to 
crawl out to the Junction, a small village where the east and west 
roads branched off. When Nesbitt left the train his eye caught the 
sign over a small restaurant near the station and he took Sarah 
Maud in and treated her to unlimited ice cream. Sarah Maud ate 
two saucerfuls and chattered blithely between rapturous gulps. 
Evidently Sarah Maud had no sorrow that ice cream could not 
cure. 

Then they went away into the big beech woods beyond the 
village, following a winding forest path until they came to the 
banks of a brook, where they sat down and had another feast, 

Sarah Maud rummaging cheerfully in Nesbitt's parcels and 
sguealing with delight over her discoveries. 

"Say, ain't it great here?" she said, when they had finished 
their lunch, pillowing her elbows in the moss and looking up into 
the great, green arches above her. "These woods make me feel, I 
don't know how—like I do at Mass sometimes—all kind of solemn 
and happy-like. The country is all right, Mister." 

"Would you like to live out here?" asked Nesbitt. 

Sarah Maud shook her head decidedly. 

"Nope. It'd be too lonesome for a steady thing. I'd ruther 
people than trees. But for a day it's fine. Say, Mister, let's mosey 
on a bit. I want to see all that's to be seen." 

Accordingly they moseyed on. Sarah Maud seemed tireless and 
they rambled through woods and fields and country lanes the 
whole afternoon. They gathered flowers and hunted for birds' 
nests and Nesbitt answered Sarah Maud's guestions of which she 
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asked a few thousand, more or less. The inquisition was 
wholesome for Nesbitt, he could not brood much over what might 
be doing at Maiden Lake when he had satisfied Sarah Maud's 
rapacious appetite for information about everything she saw. 

It was sunset when Sarah Maud's legs gave out. Nesbitt sat 
her up on the gate of a wood lane on the hill above the Junction 
and they watched the sunset together while they waited for their 
train. 

"It's been boss," said Sarah Maud with a deep breath of 
satisfaction. "I'll bet I wouldn't have had half as good a time if I'd 
gone with the other kids. Them Joneses would have put on too 
much side. I wisht I could go to a pickernic with you every week." 

"Much obliged," said Nesbitt absently. 

"You'd ruther gone to the other, though," said Sarah Maud 
shrewdly. "You've been thinkin' about it all time. Why? Did your 
girl go on it?" 

"Yes," said Nesbitt, moved by a whimsical impulse of 
confidence in this red-headed mite of the slums. "And you see, 
Sarah Maud, the other fellow went, too." 

"I savvy." Sarah Maud nodded comprehendingly. Then, 
desiring to comfort him and drawing on her own feminine 
possibilities, she added, "That needn't worry you. 'Cause she'll be 
so mad at you not cornin' that she'll likely give him the cold 
shoulder and the marble heart for spite. See?" 

"You're a comforting young woman, Sarah Maud. But—I'm 
afraid—you see, /think she is my girl but I'm not sure she thinks 
so." 


"Does she want the earth with a gilt fence around it?" 
demanded Sarah Maud scornfully. "I'll bet the other fellow ain't 
half as good-looking as you. I wisht /was grown up." 

"Thank you. I wish she had your excellent taste." 

"I s'pose she's a good-looker?" queried Sarah Maud curiously. 

"She is the most beautiful woman in the world, dearie. Look— 
do you see that little cloud away down in the northwest corner— 
that bright gold one? That is just the color of her hair. And do you 
see that sky in the southwest with that one clear star in it? Her 
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eyes are as blue and tender as that sky, Sarah Maud. And those 
wild roses you picked by the brook today have never seen her face 
or they would not think it worth while to be roses." 

"Say, but you've got it bad," commented Sarah Maud drowsily. 
Her red head nodded against Nesbitt's arm. He lifted her off the 
gate and carried her down to the station where a train presently 
rolled in. Nesbitt got on the rear car with Sarah Maud in his arms. 
Her head was cuddled on his shoulder and in one of her scrawny 
little hands she still clutched her big bouquet of wild roses and 
limp daisies. 

Nesbitt had supposed the train was the freight they had come 
out on. He now discovered that it was the western train and the 
car was full of the returning Maiden Lake picnickers. 

Nesbitt's appearance was hailed with laughter and jests. He 
felt foolish but he looked nobly serene as he stalked down the aisle 
and dropped into the only vacant place in the car—beside Betty 
Stewart. He wondered why it was vacant. Where in the world was 
Clark? Then he saw Clark was down at the other end, scowling 
moodily out of the window. 

Betty said "good-evening" very icily and completely ignored 
the fact of Sarah Maud. Nesbitt made the little red head more 
comfortable on his shoulder before he spoke. Then he said slowly: 

"Did you take the trouble to wonder why I did not show up this 
morning?" 

"I supposed you were not sufficiently interested in the picnic— 
or picnickers—to come," said Betty in an indifferent tone which 
had the effect of adding, "And then I dismissed the matter from my 
mind." 

"I missed the train," said Nesbitt. "My watch was slow to 
begin with and then I met Murchison and he delayed me. You were 
gone ten minutes when I reached the station. I can't tell you how I 
felt about it. On my way back I found this baby crying in the 
People's Sguare because she couldn't get to a mission picnic. So I 
took her out to the Junction for an outing and I think she had a 
good time at least." 

He paused in suspense. He expected Betty to give a cruel little 
laugh and make some satirical speech about his newly-fledged 
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philanthropy. But Betty could always be depended on for the 
unexpected. 

Her eyes softened. She gave him a look that gladdened him 
and said in a low tone, as she bent forward and gently pushed back 
the moist, sandy locks from Sarah Maud's flushed face. 

"I think it was lovely of you." 

Her touch, or the jerk of the train as it came to a standstill at 
the water-tank, wakened Sarah Maud. She lifted her head, rather 
dazed by the lights and strangers around her, and found herself 
looking into the face of the very prettiest young lady she had ever 
seen. 

Sarah Maud sat upon Nesbitt's knee, pointed a brown finger at 
Betty and said sleepily but in a voice whose awful distinctness was 
heard to the farthest end of the car. 

"Are you his girl?" 

Nesbitt gasped and looked for the end of all things. At that 
awful moment he wished he had never seen Sarah Maud. 

But Betty smiled again and said in a voice, low but equally 
distinct. 

"Yes, dear, I am." 
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_ A Butterfly Queen (1905) _ 

Tom was collecting butterflies. He had three cases full of them 
already. Most people who saw them said the collection was a very 
fine one for a boy of his age to have made, and Tom was very 
proud of it. 

But Bertha, Tom's little sister, looked on disapprovingly. 

Bertha admired Tom immensely, and she felt that it was a terrible 
thing to disapprove of him. But Bertha loved the butterflies, and 
she thought it dreadful that they should be caught and 
chloroformed and impaled on a pin. She was too shy to implore 
Tom to give it up; and, anyway, she knew he would only laugh at 
her. 


But Bertha grieved over those poor, beautiful, murdered 
butterflies. 

One vacation day Tom's greatest friend called for him to go on 
a fishing expedition. Just as they were starting a butterfly flew 
past, over the sweetbriar hedge into the garden. It was a very 
large butterfly, with gold-and-purple wings, and the minute Tom 
saw it he dashed after it. 

Bertha, watching him from the door, hoped with all her heart 
that the butterfly would escape. But alas! in an evil moment it 
alighted in the sweet, dusky heart of a big red rose and balanced 
itself there, its beautiful wings glowing like jewels. Then . . . 
slap . . . dash . . . darkness! Tom's cap came down on the rose and 
the butterfly was a prisoner. 

Tom whistled. What a beauty! He had none in his collection so 
big as this. Holding it carefully, so that he wouldn't brush the gold 
dust from its trembling wings, Tom dashed upstairs to his room 
and shut the butterfly in a glass box. His friend was in a hurry, so 
Tom couldn't wait to chloroform and impale it just then. 

Bertha tiptoed in after Tom had gone, and looked at the 
butterfly. How sorry she felt for it! How would Tom like to be 
caught and impaled on a pin if a big giant were to come along 
some day, seeking to add to his collection of small boys? Tom 
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always assured her that it didn't hurt the butterflies, but Bertha 
felt doubtful. 

The longer she looked at the butterfly the sorrier she felt for it; 
and at last she made up her mind to set it free again. Of course, 
Tom would be very angry at her, but Bertha simply could not see 
that beautiful butterfly done to death. 

She took the box down to the rose garden, but on the way 
down a doubt assailed her. It was Tom's butterfly; had she the 
right to lose Tom's property? As she stood hesitating, the cover of 
the box slid out in her hand, propelled merely by its own weight. 
Out flew the butterfly, and away it went over the roses and lilies 
and sweet peas; away, away, through the orchard; until it was lost 
in the sunshine. 

"Oh, I'm so glad," whispered Bertha to herself, with a sigh of 
relief, for, after all, she had not opened the box. 

On her way back to the house she met Uncle Jack and told him 
what she had been doing, for she thought it would be just as well 
to have a friend on her side if Tom should be very cross. 

"That's a good girl," said Uncle Jack. "Always keep on the good 
side of the butterflies. Of course, you know that they are fairies in 
disguise." 

"No, I didn't know," said Bertha, round-eyed. 

"Oh, yes," assured Uncle Jack. "Why, I thought everybody 
knew that. They are butterflies all day, but just as soon as the sun 
sets they resume their rightful shape, and become fairies again." 

Bertha wondered if Uncle Jack was in earnest. She could never 
tell what he meant when that funny twinkle was in his eyes. Tom 
scoffed at the idea of there being fairies at all, but Bertha believed 
that they really did exist. 

Of course Tom was cross when he came home and found what 
Bertha had done. But Uncle Jack took her part and, after all, Tom 
behaved very well. Girls were foolish, anyway, he reflected; they 
were born so and couldn't help it, poor things. You just had to 
make allowances for them. 

At sunset Bertha was sitting alone by the window of her own 
room, looking out on the rose garden. There was a butterfly on the 
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sill right beside her. Bertha sat so still that it was not frightened 
away. It was a tiny yellow butterfly, and it made Bertha think of 
Uncle Jack's story. 

"I wonder if the butterflies do really turn into fairies at 
sunset," she said aloud. 

"Why, of course we do," said a voice close by her ear. 

Bertha jumped with astonishment. There on the sill was the 
very tiniest person you could imagine. Not over two inches high, 
certainly; dressed in a filmy robe of glittering yellow with long 
floating golden hair and—yes—two tiny gauzy wings at her 
shoulders. Bertha knew that this must be a fairy. 

"Why, where on earth did you come from?" she exclaimed. 

The fairy balanced herself on her tiny toes and laughed. The 
laugh sounded like the wind when it ruffles running water. 

"Dear me; I've been here right along. Didn't you see a yellow 
butterfly on the sill? That was I. Of course, as soon as the sun set I 
turned into a fairy again." 

"Then what Uncle Jack said was true!" said Bertha, 
delightedly. 

"Of course, it is true. That Uncle Jack of yours is a very wise 
person. But I can't linger here any longer. The Queen of the 
butterfly-fairies has sent word by a whiff of honeysuckle that all 
the members of her court must meet her in the lily-bed at 
moonrise. There must be some important business on hand." 

"Oh, how I would love to see them all!" exclaimed Bertha. 

The fairy looked at her reflectively. 

"Well, that is permissible under certain conditions. One is that 
you must never have harmed a butterfly in your life." 

"I never did," said Bertha, earnestly; "but," she added 
hesitatingly, "I'm afraid that some of my family have." 

"Oh, it doesn't matter what anyone else did. The other 
condition is that, no matter what you see or hear, you musn't say a 
word. Now, if you want to come, run down and meet me by the lily- 
bed." 
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Off flew the fairy, and Bertha ran down-stairs and out to the 
garden. Sure enough, the fairy was waiting for her on the rim of a 
big daisy. 

"Sit down here behind the sweet-pea trellis," she said. "You 
can see through it very well. Dear me, what a big, clumsy creature 
you are!" 

Bertha had always been told that she was very small for her 
age, but she did feel dreadfully big by the side of the fairy. She sat 
down obediently, her heart beating with excitement, and the fairy 
swung herself back and forth on a curled tendril. 

"I'll stay here until the Queen arrives," she said. 

It was now quite dark and the moon was rising behind the big 
hill with the elm on it. Presently a whole bevy of tiny, winged 
beings fluttered down on the lily-bed. Bertha barely remembered 
in time to check an exclamation of delight. How lovely they were, 
dressed in all the colors of the rainbow! Other fairies kept coming, 
by twos and threes, until the whole lily-bed was alive with them. 

Once such an odd-looking company arrived that Bertha could 
hardly help laughing. They were not a bit like the other fairies, but 
looked just like the brownies in the picture-book Uncle Jack had 
given her on her last birthday. 

"Those are the dragon-flies and June-bugs and beetles," 
whispered the fairy. "They are the private couriers and retainers of 
the Queen's household. She will soon be here, now, and I must 
leave you, for all must be in their places when she comes." 

Over the trellis flew the fairy, and just in time, for hardly had 
she perched herself on a lily-bud when the Queen arrived and 
enthroned herself on the biggest lily of all. She was taller than the 
other fairies; her robes glittered with diamond dust and her wings 
were beautifully dappled with gold and purple. There was a tiny 
gold crown on her head, and she carried in her hand a long silver 
wand tipped with a star. Bertha thought there was something 
strangely familiar about her; but how could that be when she had 
never seen a fairy before to-night, much less a fairy queen? 

All the fairies stopped talking, and silence reigned in the lily- 
bed. The dragon-fly and June-bug fairies marshaled themselves in 
ranks on either side the throne, and one of them bent down a lily- 
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bud to serve the Queen as a footstool. When she began to speak all 
the fairies listened with might and main, and so did Bertha. 

"Dear fairy subjects all/' said the Queen; "no doubt you have 
wondered what has caused this sudden summons of the butterfly- 
fairies to Moonlight Council—an event which only happens when 
something of great importance to our race has taken place. The 
event which has occasioned this meeting is no less a thing than the 
rescue of your Queen from a position of the utmost distress and 
danger." 

A thrill of horror ran through the assembled fairies. You would 
have thought a gentle breeze was sighing in the lily-bed. 

"This morning," resumed the Queen, "I very thoughtlessly 
went out without my faithful guard of dragon-flies. I was all alone, 
flying along in the sunshine until I reached this garden, which, as 
you all know, is one of the favorite haunts of our court. Becoming 
weary and spying beneath me a fragrant rose, I alighted to rest. 
Suddenly something dark seemed to blot out the sky above me. 
What was my horror to find myself a prisoner in the hands of that 
dreadful boy who lives in yonder house, and who has captured and 
murdered so many of our race! I gave myself up for lost; and, 
indeed, had it not been that he was in a hurry I would have been 
disposed of then and there. As it was, I gained a brief reprieve. He 
shut me up in a glass box, in a gloomy room, intending, as he 
brutally informed me, to chloroform and impale me on his return. 
But, fortunately for the race of butterflies, this terrible boy has a 
very kind and good little sister. She it was who released me, not 
much the worse in body for my terrible experience, although sadly 
shaken in nerves and disturbed in mind. And this is why I have 
summoned you to Moonlight Council—to consult how we shall best 
reward this little sister for the service she has rendered to our 
race." 

A silence of three seconds followed the Queen's speech. Then 
a grave beetle-fairy moved a resolution of congratulation to the 
Queen on her escape from such dire peril. This being seconded 
and passed unanimously, the business of the council began. Many 
of the fairies made speeches, mostly the June-bugs, beetles and 
dragon-flies, who seemed to make up in brains what they lacked in 
good looks. One dragon-fly declared he had heard Bertha 
lamenting that she couldn't understand fractions at school. He was 
willing to help her in regard to them; he himself was considered an 
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expert arithmetician, to which fact he owed his position of court 
treasurer. 

A beetle, who seemed of great importance in the insect world, 
suggested that all the butterfly-fairies should watch over Bertha's 
flower-bed that summer. 

“Bring gentle dews to it," he said, "and kill the evil weeds and 
keep the buds from harm and blight-" 

"Oh," exclaimed Bertha, before she thought; "won't you please 
keep the rust from my asters? I never can." 

Then she paused in dismay, for not a fairy was to be seen. Only 
the lilies swayed in the moonlight, as if an agitated wind had 
passed over them. 

Bertha went sorrowfully back to the house. Tom had said that 
girls could never hold their tongues, and she was afraid he was 
right. If only she had not made that unlucky exclamation! 

When Bertha got back to her window she sat down to think her 
wonderful experience over. Soon after, mama came up and found 
her there. 

"Why, we've been looking for you everywhere," she said. "And 
here you've been asleep. Dear me, I hope you haven't caught cold 
with your head in that draught." 

"Oh, I haven't been asleep," cried Bertha, as she went down¬ 
stairs with mama. 

Then she told all the family about the fairies and the Moonlight 
Council. And she was laughed at for her pains. They all said that 
she had dreamed the whole thing. 

Bertha didn't believe she had. To be sure, she never saw a 
fairy again! But that, she sorrowfully concluded, wasn't any 
wonder. She must have frightened them almost to death by calling 
out to them as she did. 

And I happen to know that Bertha did not have any more 
trouble with fractions—she understood them beautifully. But that 
may have been because she worked harder and had a new teacher 
who explained things splendidly. 
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And I also know that her flower-bed was the very pink of 
perfection in flower-beds that summer. Neither rust nor blight 
touched it, and oh, how the flowers bloomed! But perhaps it was 
because Bertha kept it so carefully weeded and pruned and carried 
water to it so faithfully in the drought. 

What do you think about it? 
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Miss Julianna's Wedding Dress (1905) 

Jean was making her wedding-dress, a thing of fine sheer 
white organdy and cobweb lace, just such a dress as she had 
dreamed of having ever since the day that Martin Reed had put the 
little ring, with its three blue turquoises, on her slender brown 
finger. 

The dress stood for a good deal of extra economy and a bit of 
self-sacrifice on the part of the father and mother. Jean knew this 
and knew that the love so woven into fabric and seam was in itself 
the finest and most precious of bridal adornments. Her heart sang 
with joy as she hemmed the froth-like ruffles, and no hint of the 
gloom of the autumn day crept in to shadow it. To Jean, the world 
was all springtime. 

Mrs. Milman, passing by, stopped and touched the dress 
gently. 

"Deary me, isn't it pretty?" she said wistfully. "Seems to me 
such stuff couldn't be meant for wearing any more than 
moonshine. I'm real glad we made out to manage it. Your father 
thought at first that it was kind of foolish to spend money on a 
white dress when money was so scarce and you needed so many 
other things. But I stood firm. I remember when I was married I 
wanted a white dress, too; but they all said it was such foolishness 
that I gave it up and was married in my brown silk. But do you 
know, Jean, I've had a hankering for that white dress ever since. 

So I was determined you should have yours. It seemed to me that 
it would satisfy my own old wish, to see you married in a white 
dress. Deary me, there's Miss Juliana coming across the field. 
Mattie, run to the front door and bring her in that way. I wouldn't 
have her see the back porch, all littered up as it is with excelsior, 
for the world." 

Mattie flew to the front door while Jean hurriedly gathered up 
her ruffles. 

"Mother, help me get these out of sight. Miss Juliana mustn't 
see the dress. She is such an old gossip and pry. It would be talked 
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over in every house in Brightwood in a week and I should feel that 
like a desecration. And she'd poke it about with her little claws 
and peer into the stitches." 

The white dress was safely out of the way before Miss Juliana 
came in. Perhaps she suspected something, for her sharp black 
eyes did not fail to notice a snip of organdy on the carpet and a 
white thread clinging to Jean's dress. But she said nothing about 
it, although she prolonged her call unreasonably and talked gossip 
until Jean almost lost her patience. To be sure, poor Miss Juliana's 
gossip was always harmless enough; but Jean detested all gossip. 

So Miss Juliana had to go home without having been taken into 
Jean's confidence. 

"It wouldn't have hurt her to have showed me her things," 
whispered Miss Juliana resentfully, as she fumbled about to unlock 
her door, blinder by reason of a few stinging tears in her eyes than 
by the falling dusk. "I've been fond of Jean ever since she was a 
baby and I've been in and out over there almost every day of my 
life. They needn't treat me like a stranger. I do hate for folks to be 
so close." 

But neither Miss Juliana nor anyone else in Brightwood was 
destined to see that white dress of Jean's. On the day that it was 
finished Jean laid it carefully on the "spare-room" bed; and that 
night fifteen-year-old Mattie went into the spare-room to curl her 
hair for prayer meeting. 

Mattie was inclined to be absent-minded. She was pondering 
deeply whether to dress her hair in the Cadogan braid, as Millie 
Jones wore it, or turn it up over her head like the stylish Patterson 
girls at the Center; and when she lighted her lamp she gave a little 
"pouf" at the match and tossed it carelessly away—another habit 
of hers. The next moment Mattie saw what she had done. The still 
blazing match had fallen on the chiffon frill of Jean's wedding 
dress. A draught was blowing across it from the open window and, 
before horrified Mattie could open her lips to utter a piercing 
shriek, the frail, dainty thing was a mass of twisting flames. 

Mrs. Milman reached the spare-room first, to see Mattie 
striving to smother the fire with a towel. 

She snatched the down comforter from the foot of the bed and 
in a twinkling the fire was out and the danger over, just as Jean 
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came running in. She saw Mattie crying and nursing her blistered 
hands, she saw her mother standing pale and trembling in the 
middle of the room, and she saw on the bed a heap of charred rags 
that had once been her wedding dress. 

"Mother!" she cried. 

"Jean, this is dreadful," said Mrs. Milman helplessly. "This is 
what that child's vanity and carelessness have come to. To be sure, 
I suppose we ought to be thankful it wasn't the house instead of 
only a dress." 

But just then Jean did not feel that she could be thankful for 
anything. She broke into tears and fled to her room without even 
touching the pitiful fragments of the gown she had made with such 
pride and delight. She would have to be married in black silk, and 
it wouldn't seem like a marriage at all! 

Jean cried all night and moped all the next day. The Milman 
household was a rather gloomy one at that time. Mattie, between 
burned hands and remorse, was almost heart-broken; and poor 
Mrs. Milman was, as she expressed it to Miss Juliana, "quite upset 
and worried to death." She had run over after tea to pour out the 
dismal story to Miss Juliana. 

Miss Juliana listened intently and for once was not forward 
with comment. When Mrs. Milman had gone on to the Reeds', Miss 
Juliana threw a shawl over her head and hurried across the sere 
meadow to the Milman homestead. She found Jean curled up on 
the sofa, with her face in a pillow. Miss Juliana sat down beside 
her and put her arm over the girl's shoulders. 

"I've heard about it, Jean," she whispered, "and I'm so sorry. 
But don't cry any more. Please come over to my house for a 
minute. I have something to show you." 

Jean wiped away her tears and went. Somehow, she did not 
resent Miss Juliana's meddling in the matter. When they reached 
the latter's tiny house Miss Juliana took Jean upstairs. Before the 
door of the gable room she paused. 

"I've never taken anyone in here before, Jean," she said 
tremulously. "You won't tell anybody about it, will you? I couldn't 
bear to have it talked over." 
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She unlocked the door and led Jean in by the hand, like a child. 
It was a young girl's room—quaint, neat, very old-fashioned, with 
frilled white muslin curtains at the window, a white-canopied bed, 
and a high, shining chest of drawers, topped by a gilt-framed 
mirror. Scattered about were girlish knick-knacks and belongings, 
all neatly kept and speckless of dust, but evidently long unused by 
any human hand. 

"This was my room long ago, when I was a young girl," said 
Miss Juliana. "I've never used it since—since I put girlhood behind 
me forever one bitter day. But I've always kept it just as it used to 
be. And nobody but myself has ever been in it since then." 

Miss Juliana went to the chintz-covered chest under the 
window and opened it. A sweet, faint spiciness floated up into the 
room as she lifted out a dress—a dress of white embroidered 
muslin, ivory-tinted from its long seclusion. 

"This," said Miss Juliana softly, "this was to have been my 
wedding dress, Jean. Long ago I was engaged to a young sea 
captain, Malcolm Lennox. When he went away on his last voyage I 
promised to marry him when he came back. I got all my things 
ready and then I made my wedding dress from a roll of muslin my 
uncle had given me. He was a sea captain, too, and he had brought 
it home from India. Look at it, Jean; it was fit for a queen—so fine 
you might almost have drawn the whole web through a ring. Well, 
Jean, the very moment I finished it I heard voices in the kitchen 
below. I ran out to the landing and recognized old Joe Marks' 
voice. He was telling mother that the Annie Ray had been lost with 
all on board. The Annie Raywas Malcolm's ship. Jean, my youth 
and happiness died then. I crept back here broken-hearted and I 
put away the wedding dress that was never to be worn-" 

Miss Juliana's voice broke in a sob. Jean bent forward and laid 
her young arms about the little woman. 

"I didn't bring you here to cry to you," said Miss Juliana wiping 
away her tears. "Now, you see this dress. The material is as good 
as ever and it will bleach white. You see the skirt is long and full 
and the sleeves are like balloons—that was the fashion then—so 
that there will be plenty to make over. You must take this dress, 
Jean, to be married in." 
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"Oh, dear Miss Juliana," cried Jean tenderly, "I couldn't. Why, 
it would seem-" 

"Wait, dear," interrupted Miss Juliana, "I don't want you to 
think that I am making any sacrifice in giving you this dress. I am 
just indulging a whim of mine. I've always wanted to see this dress 
worn by a bride—that is what it was made for. Do take the dress, 
Jean. It seems to me that it is full of dreams and hopes, and that 
they will all blossom for you if you wear it." 

"Thank you," said Jean tremulously. "Oh, dear Miss Juliana, 
thank you." 

"Wasn't it sweet and lovely of her, mother?" said Jean that 
night, as she showed the dainty, old-fashioned gown to Mrs. 
Milman. "I'm ashamed to think how I have misunderstood her. I 
said that she didn't know anything about the sacredness of a 
wedding dress! But I shall never think of her as a prying gossip 
again." 

"It's the loveliest thing in the line of material that I ever put 
my eyes on," said Mrs. Milman practically. "And the sewing on it is 
beautiful. It does seem a positive shame to think of cutting it up to 
make over." 

"Mothery, I have an inspiration," cried Jean. "There's nobody 
coming to see me married except Martin's family and Miss Juliana 
—so I'll do it." 

"If you wouldn't mind telling a body what you mean to do?" 
smiled the mother, and Jean did. 

Miss Juliana wondered a little when Jean meant to make over 
her wedding dress. Once she offered to help her. But Jean thanked 
her kindly and said it wasn't necessary. Miss Juliana felt a little 
hurt: but on the wedding day, when Jean came down into the 
parlor and stood simply beside her young bridegroom, Miss Juliana 
understood. For the wedding dress which Jean wore under her 
snowy bridal veil was the very wedding dress she had taken from 
the chintz-covered chest, unaltered in any respect. It had been 
beautifully bleached and done up, and fitted Jean's slender figure 
perfectly. No bride could have looked sweeter and fairer, and Miss 
Juliana wept tears of happiness in her corner. 
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"How lovely of you/' she whispered to Jean later on. "I did feel 
a little bit sorry to think of the dress being cut up and made over, 
but I didn't see any other way if you were to wear it, as I was 
bound you should. Oh, Jean dear, I'm so pleased and proud and 
happy!" 

"So am I," whispered Jean, with a blush and a shy glance at 
Martin. 
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The Story of a Pumpkin Pie (1905) 

Polly and Patty had come from the city to spend a month with 
Grandpa and Grandma at Hope Farm. Polly and Patty thought that 
Hope Farm, with its big orchards, the very nicest place in the 
world. Of one thing in particular they were guite sure—in no other 
place in the world were there such pumpkin pies made as those 
Grandma made. 

She made them every Saturday because the minister came to 
tea every Sunday, after he had driven eight miles to preach his 
afternoon sermon, and he was very fond of pumpkin pie. Patty and 
Polly thought it such fun to help Grandma make her pies. They 
were very good little cooks themselves for ten-year-old twins. 
Mamma Rogers had seen to that. 

Early one Saturday morning word came that Uncle John 
Rogers down at Clifton had fallen and broken his leg. Grandpa and 
Grandma got ready in a great flurry and drove straight way to 
Clifton, leaving Polly and Patty to keep house until they should 
return at night. Patty and Polly were very sorry about Uncle John, 
but they were greatly elated over being left to keep house. 

"It makes one feel so responsible," said Patty, who liked to 
drag in a big word now and then when no grown folks were by to 
laugh at her. 

"But," said Polly, soberly, "what about the minister's pumpkin 
pie?" 

What, indeed? But Patty was egual to the problem. 

"I shall make the pumpkin pies," she said. 

"Oh!" Polly was almost scared. She was never so daring as 
Patty. "What if you spoil them?" 

"I won't spoil them. You must help me. I'm sure I can make 
them all right. I know just how Grandma goes about it." 

So the two little maids put on very bright, clean, new gingham 
aprons and ran down to the cornfield behind the big fir grove. 
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Polly was always a little frightened to go through that grove, it was 
so thick and gloomy, but Patty never thought of such a thing. The 
pumpkins were there, round and yellow as gold, and the twins 
picked the best and ripest to make their pie. 

Patty, having rolled her sleeves high above her dimpled 
elbows, peeled and diced the pumpkin and put it on to stew. She 
could not find the granite saucepan Grandma always used but 
Patty was not to be stuck by a trifle like that. She stewed the 
pumpkin in a round granite milk-pan and it served the purpose 
very well. 

Meanwhile, Polly had hunted the hay mow for fresh eggs, had 
fallen through a hole into the calf-pen and nearly frightened the 
spotted calf to death. But she found the eggs and brought them in 
triumph to Patty. 

Patty made the crust while Polly watched her. Patty clean 
forgot to put any baking powder in, but Polly remembered it just in 
the nick of time. Then they strained the pumpkin and beat it up 
with eggs and sugar and milk and cornstarch and dusted in the 
cinnamon and nutmeg and ginger very carefully—for the minister 
was very particular about the flavoring of his pies. Polly and Patty 
both tasted the mixture and pronounced it all right and just like 
Grandma's. Then they popped the pies into the oven and when 
they came out they were golden brown and looked delicious. So 
delighted was Patty that she danced around the kitchen three 
times, waving a holder aloft. 

Grandma was very much surprised when she came home and 
saw the pumpkin pies. Secretly she doubted if the pies could be 
good enough to put before the minister; but she was careful not to 
hurt the twins' feelings by saying so, and, anyway, there was 
nothing else for him this time. 

That night Patty had a terrible nightmare and woke Polly up to 
tell her about it. 

"Polly, I dreamed that we put mustard in those pies instead of 
ginger! Oh, we didn't—did we?" 

"No, of course not," answered Polly reassuringly and went 
right to sleep again. 
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But Patty couldn't sleep. She was afraid she would dream that 
terrible dream again. 

Next afternoon after preaching the minister came. When he 
had finished his second helping of pie he said politely: 

"Your pumpkin pies are always delicious, Mrs. Rogers, but you 
have surpassed yourself in this one. It is the most delicious I ever 
ate." 


Grandma's eyes twinkled. 

"I'm sorry I can't claim the credit for it," she said. "Patty made 


Patty blushed scarlet beneath the minister's eye. 

"Polly helped me," she said, honestly. 

And the minister—he had driven eight miles, you know, and 
preached a long sermon, and his wife never made pumpkin pies— 
took a third helping. 
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What Happened at Brixley's (1906) 

"It's a downright shame the way Alf Logan and all those 
Cornertown Road boys persecute Lige Vondy," said Frank 
Sheraton, dropping down on the porch steps. 

"What do they do?" asked his cousin Fred, looking up from his 
book. 

"Everything. I was down at the blacksmith's forge this 
evening, and Alf was there with a crowd of his satellites, bullying 
and bragging as usual. Lige came along, and they guyed him in 
every way they could. He feels so badly over it, too. He almost 
cried to-day. Alf jeered at him, and the other boys laughed and 
applauded. I told Alf it was a shame, but I was only one against 
them all. Lige was on his way to the brook for a pail of water, and 
when he was coming back Tom Clark pretended to run into him 
and tripped him up. The water was all spilled, and it's no easy job 
for Lige with his weak back to carry a bucket up that hill. I went 
and carried the second one for him, and those Cornertown bullies 
didn't meddle with us. They play every kind of mean trick on Lige, 
but he doesn't mind that as much as the fun they make of him. It 
makes him wild to be laughed at, and they know it. The rest of the 
boys wouldn't be so bad if it wasn't for Alf Logan. He has a kind of 
chieftainship over them some way—what with his bluster and his 
boasting they think him a regular hero—and they follow his 
example in everything." 

"I believe Alf Logan is a coward at heart," said Fred. 

"Of course, he is. Do you suppose a boy who wasn't a coward 
could take pleasure in persecuting a poor, simple chap like Lige? 
Alf likes to bully boys that can't defend themselves, but he's 
mighty careful to keep clear of those who can. I'd like to give him a 
settling down, but I don't want to get into a scrap with Cornertown 
rowdies, even for Lige's sake." 

"Of course, not," agreed Fred, "but perhaps we'll get a chance 
to take Alf Logan down a little yet. If we could only make him 
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ridiculous in the eyes of his admirers it might destroy his 
influence, and maybe they'd leave Lige in peace." 

About a week later Frank came home with another story. 

"I tell you, Fred, there was some fun on foot at the forge to¬ 
day. Alf Logan was there, and was giving the details of some 
wonderful adventures of his down at the harbor, and the crowd 
was drinking it all in when Lige came ambling along and began to 
tell his story. You know that old tumbledown shanty in the hollow 
of the Jersey road that the Brixleys used to live in? Folks say it's 
haunted. Goodness knows why it should be, for I'm sure the poor 
Brixleys were nearly as silly and guite as harmless as Lige himself. 
But that's the report, and skeery people give that house a wide 
berth after night. Well, it appears that Lige was coming past there 
about nine o'clock last night and just as he got opposite the door— 
you know it's right close to the road—a great, tall, white figure 
popped out and flew at him! Lige is a truthful fellow, so he must 
have seen something—a white cow or horse, or perhaps a wind¬ 
blown paper. He took to his heels and ran for dear life with the 
ghost chasing him as far as Stanley's hill, when it suddenly 
disappeared. Well, Lige reeled all this rigmarole off in his own 
peculiar fashion, and dilated on the scare he had got guite proudly. 
The boys pretended they didn't believe a word of his yarn, and 
badgered him until he got mad as hops. Alf Logan had the most to 
say, of course. He didn't believe in ghosts, not he! And if he was to 
meet one he wouldn't be scared of it—not much! He'd ask no 
better fun. He'd march right up to it and ask it what it wanted. You 
wouldn't catch him running away like a scared baby! 

"Lige may be simple-witted, but he has his cute moments, too. 
He spoke right up, and told Alf that he wouldn't go past the old 
Brixley house himself after dark. Alf said he'd just as lieve go past 
it and through it on the darkest night that ever was as not, and 
then Lige up and dared him to do it. 

"I couldn't help chuckling—Alf looked so flat. But he couldn't 
back out after all his bragging. 

" 'Of course. I'll go,' he said, loftily. 'Don't some of you fellows 
want to come along, too, for the fun of it?' 

"I thought that was a pretty barefaced dodge to get company 
for the escapade, but it seemed to pass. Tom Clark and Chad 
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Morrow, Ned and Jim Bowley said they'd go. Chad is a bit jealous 
of Alf ; so he'll see there's no shirking. They're to go to-morrow 
night, and look here, Fred! Alf Logan is going to see a ghost then if 
he never saw one before, and never will again. And I want you to 
help me a bit." 

The next night was just such a one as a ghost, if at all 
particular in his choice of scenic effects, would have chosen to 
walk abroad in. It was cloudy, but a full moon behind the clouds 
gave a dim, weird light, and a chill east wind moaned and shivered 
among the trees. Alf Logan and his cronies, walking by no means 
briskly up the Jersey road, shivered, too. Just at that moment Alf 
would have given a good deal to be well out of the adventure. 

"There ain't no such things as ghosts, anyhow," said Tom 
Clark, breaking a disagreeable silence. 

" 'Course, there ain't," said Alf loftily. "Nobody believes in 'em 
nowadays except fools." 

"Then what was it that Lige saw?" whispered Ned Bowley, 
nervously. 

"Shut up," growled Alf. "Lige'd be skeered of his own shadow. 

I don't believe he saw anything; he was just yarning." 

"Supposin' we do see something," suggested Chad Morrison. 
"What will you do, Alf?" 

"You heard me say what I'd do, didn't you?" retorted Alf, 
angrily. "Shut up your talk about ghosts! You'll skeer yourselves 
and be running off and leaving me first thing." 

The other boys resented this slur on their courage, and 
relapsed into sulky silence. As they neared the dreaded hollow, 
dark and mysterious in the shadow of the firs that surrounded it, 
they drew closer together and glanced nervously from side to side. 
The old Brixley house was indeed a tumbledown place. It had 
almost fallen into ruins. Doors and windows were gone, and the 
framework was decayed and rotten. With hesitating steps Alf and 
his comrades shuffled through the weeds of the old yard and stood 
at the entrance of the kitchen. 

"Well, ain't you goin' in?" asked Chad, rather tauntingly, as Alf 
peered doubtfuly into the darkness. 
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"Yes, I am," said Alf desperately. "Come on, you fellows! 

What's here to be skeered of?" 

In another moment they had crossed the threshold and were in 
a small, square room that had once served the Brixleys as a 
kitchen and parlor and dining-room. All was quiet and dark. 
Something scurried overhead—a rat or a squirrel, but the sound 
made Alf break out into a cold perspiration. He laughed nervously. 

"Well, there ain't no ghost yet, boys." 

"You've got to go through every room in the house, you know," 
said Chad. "There's a bedroom at 'tother side of this, and two 
more up in the loft. That was the bargain." 

Alf, with a forlorn attempt at a whistle, started across the 
creaking floor. They had almost reached the door of the inner 
room when a dreadful thing happened. 

In the doorway appeared a tall, white figure, whose head 
reached quite to the ceiling. Huge, shadowy wings flapped and 
waved about it, and apparently in the middle of this horrible 
apparition was a flaming face, with hollow, cavernous eyes. At the 
same time a wail of the most discordant agony that ever fell on 
human ears resounded through the house. 

With a yell of terror Alf Logan wheeled about and made a blind 
dash for the door, followed by his terror-stricken comrades. Across 
the yard, over the hollow, and up the hill they flew with frantic 
speed, never daring to glance behind, although the dismal wails 
still followed them on the wind. 

When the last echo of their flying feet had died away the ghost 
burst into a shout of very human laughter, and proceeded to take 
off the pillow slip stuffed with shavings that was on his head. 

"Come here, Fred, and unpin a fellow," he called. "I'll never 
get these sheets off alone." 

Fred Sheraton popped out of the inner room, laying an old 
fiddle on the window-ledge. 

"Did you ever see anything so funny?" he laughed. "How those 
fellows did run!" 
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"They're running yet, I'll bet," said Frank. "That fearful noise 
you made on the fiddle scared them worse than I did I believe. 

Alf'll never hear the last of this." 

If Alf Logan cherished any hope that his ghostly adventure 
might remain a secret that hope vanished when he went to the 
forge the next day. He was greeted with derision by all the men 
and boys assembled there. Lige Vondy had at last turned the tables 
on his old tormentor. Chad Morrow, who had not made any 
pretensions to valor in the matter of ghosts, and so did not mind 
owning to a scare, had told the whole story of Alf's panic and 
flight. To make matters worse the truth of the story soon leaked 
out, and Alf had not even the consolation of thinking it was a real 
ghost he had run from. "Alf Logan's home-made ghost" passed into 
a byword along the Cornertown Road, and Alf's chieftainship 
among the boys was gone forever. He had shown himself both a 
braggart and a coward. Thereafter Lige Vondy was left in peace. 

As Frank said to Fred: 

"Our grand ghost act was a decided success, old fellow." 
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How Shanky Saved the Day: 

The Story of a Strange Boy and a Baseball 

Game (1906) 


"Ted," said Aunt Lucretia, "I want you to go back to the swamp 
and get me some calamus root." 

Ted glanced at the clock with a calmness born of despair. He 

had been doing things for Aunt Lucretia all day-at least, ever 

since ten o'clock that morning, when his father and mother and 
Edgar had gone to town, leaving Ted and Aunt Lucretia to keep 
house. 

Aunt Lucretia was a rather fussy old lady of sixty and Ted was 
a favorite with her because he always ran her many errands 
without grumbling. But even Ted felt that his patience had reached 
its limit. 

"There is plenty of dried calamus root in the garret, Aunt 
Lucretia," he protested. "It's one o'clock now and the match is on 
at two-thirty. Our nine want to have a practice before it begins. 
Goodness knows we need it bad enough." 

Ted groaned dramatically but Aunt Lucretia was unimpressed. 

"That calamus root is dry," she complained. "I want it fresh. I 
think you might go for it, Ted; I sat up with you five whole nights 
last fall when you had the measles." 

That clinched the argument. Ted put on his cap and departed 
for the swamp with his spade over his shoulder and a reflective 

scowl on his brow-not because of having to go for the calamus 

root but because of the dark outlook of things generally. It really 
didn't matter a great deal about the baseball practice. The Big 
Rock nine were bound to lose. All the practice in the world 
couldn't make Bob Baxter's broken leg sound and well by two- 
thirty that afternoon and without Bob Baxter they could never 
hope to beat the Milldale nine. Ted felt gloomily that the life of a 
schoolboy belonging to a nine that had got beaten in three 
matches running and was going to be beaten in a fourth was not 
worth living. 

The Star Monthly: June 1906. 
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The swamp was at the rear end of the farm. Ted dug up 
calamus root with vicious energy. The boys would be practicing by 
now and wondering why he had not come. The captain would be 
down on him. Aunt Lucretia always had some whim or other and 


"What are you looking for, sonny? Hidden treasure?" 

Ted swung around and saw a gueer, undersized sort of boy 
sitting on the fence behind him. He had long wiry arms crossed 
over his breast, bright red hair and green eyes. Ted was sure he 
had never seen him before, yet there was something oddly familiar 
about him. He was about the size of thirteen with the face of thirty. 

"I'm digging for calamus root," Ted said shortly. He felt that 
something was going to give way in his temper very soon. This 
mysterious youngster looked as if he were making game of him. 
Where on earth had he come from anyway? 

"Can I help you dig?" inguired the red-headed one gravely. "If 
it's an all-day job I might spell you." 

"I'm done," said Ted more shortly still, picking up his basket. 

"Then sit up here on the fence and talk to me," said the other 
boy plaintively. "I feel lost and lonesome. Do be sociable, sonny." 

Ted didn't know whether to laugh or get mad. He concluded to 
laugh. 

"I'm sorry I can't," he said. "I'm overdue now at a baseball 
practice and we have a match with the Milldale nine this 
afternoon." 

"That sounds interesting," said the stranger. "Baseball—I'm 
rather fond of baseball myself. Tell me about this match. What 
about your nine? Are you going to win?" 

"No, we're going to get beaten until we're sick," retorted Ted. 
"Oh, we're well used to it. Our nine is the Big Rock nine. We've 
never won a match in our lives. The Milldale boys have beaten us 
in three games. Most times we made them work for it, though. But 
it'll be a walkover for them today." 

"How is that?" 
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"Bob Baxter broke his leg day before yesterday. He was our 
pitcher and a dandy one. I tell you his curves bothered folks. The 
Milldale boys were scared of him. Now he's out of it." 

"Haven't you anyone to put in his place?" 

"Only Morley Whitson. He's not much good and nobody likes 
him. He's not to be depended on and gets mad and sulks if he can't 
have his own way about everything. The captain wouldn't put him 
on if he could get anyone else." 

"What about the Milldale nine?" inguired the stranger, leaning 
forward with a peculiar gleam in his gueer green eyes. "Are they 
strong? Do they put up a good game?" 

"Bully," said Ted laconically. "Besides, they're in luck just now. 
Jem Crafer's cousin from Quebec is staying with him this summer. 
He's playing on their nine in Will Howard's place. Will has got the 
whooping-cough—and him fifteen years old!" 

Ted's voice expressed scorn and contempt for the unfortunate 
Milldalian who had not acquired whooping cough at a proper age. 

"Do your nines let anybody play in their matches after that 
fashion?" 

"Oh, yes. Our rules aren't very strict. It's an understood thing 
that any boy can be put in as a substitute. 

"We wouldn't be able to play much if it wasn't, for some of the 
boys are always sure to be sick or away or picking potato bugs." 

"Is this Quebec chap a good player?" 

"Tip-top. His batting would make your eyes stick out. Gee! If 
we get licked again today the Big Rock nine will bust up. Nobody 
will believe that there ever was such a nine in existence." 

The red-headed boy got down from the fence and drew a long 
breath. 

"Come along, sonny. Big Rock is going to give a good account 
of itself yet. I'll go and pitch for you since your constitution is so 
elastic." 

"Can you play baseball?" demanded Ted. 

"A little," said the other meekly. 
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"Well, you can't be worse than Morley, anyhow," said Ted 
reflectively. "I'll see what the captain says. What's your name?" 

"In general I am called Shanky," said the stranger. 

"Haven't you any other?" demanded Ted suspiciously. 

"Oh, yes. Long—Long Shanky." 

Ted looked very hard at the stranger but that inscrutable face 
betrayed nothing. 

"It's a gueer name," he said doubtfully, "but if you can play 
baseball your name doesn't matter. Let's go." 

They went. Shanky talked and questioned and by the time they 
reached the Big Rock school grounds Ted had a somewhat 
uncomfortable feeling that he had been metaphorically turned 
inside out. 

"He knows as much now about the Big Rock nine as I do," he 
thought. "He can ask a pretty decent lot of questions and bluff you 
off when you ask him any. I haven't even found out where he 
belongs; but I believe he's a town boy." 

Nevertheless, Ted found himself liking his odd new 
acquaintance. He felt a mysterious confidence in him, too, despite 
his ignorance concerning him. 

The captain, Oliver Bronson, looked Shanky over keenly and 
somewhat condescendingly. 

"Have you played much?" he asked. 

"Considerable," drawled Shanky. 

"Well," said Oliver with a shrug, "it's Hobson's choice with us. 
We'll have to take you on for Morley's sulking already. Our 
chances are bluer than smoke. The Milldale nine are over there, as 
fit as fiddles, with that Quebec chap puffing himself out. He thinks 
he's the whole nine. You're something of a pitcher, Ted tells me." 

"Something," agreed Shanky the laconic. 

"Well, that is what we want since that ninny of a Bob had to go 
and smash his leg. You'll find a rig-out in the school porch. I guess 
Bob's sweater'll do for you." 
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Baseball matches between Milldale and Big Rock were always 
played at the Big Rock school grounds, the playground at Milldale 
being unsuitable. There were not many spectators of the match— 
the farming communities of Milldale and Big Rock did not take the 
school games very seriously. But all the boys of both schools were 
present to watch and criticise, cheer and hoot, and call advice to 
the players with a cheerful disregard of etiguette. 

The Milldale nine had the first inning. The players on both 
sides took their places. The Quebec chap, a tall lad of sixteen 
whose name was Sidney Garland, was at the bat with a rather 
superior smile on his face as if he meant to show these country 
kids a thing or two. Shanky stood with the ball in his hand. His thin 
wiry body was half lost in the folds of big Bob Baxter's sweater and 
his non-committal face was quite vacant of expression. Ted, 
watching him, felt blue. He was responsible for this substitute. 
What if he didn't do as well as Morley after all? Then the captain 
would be furious and Morley would be triumphant and— 

Whiz! Shanky with a sudden light of battle in his eye, had bent 
forward and delivered a ball. Two seconds later the Quebec boy 
was out with a dazed look on his face. 

That day and its doings are still green and fresh in the 
memories of the Big Rock nine. The Milldales have not forgotten it 
either but they do not speak of it, even among themselves. Their 
defeat was too complete and bitter. One after another they 
succumbed to Shanky's curves. When the Big Rocks went in 
Shanky did equally wonderful things with the bat. The other Big 
Rocks, inspired by the knowledge that they were doing well and 
thrilled with the spirit of contest as they had never been before, 
rose to the occasion and played their best. It was the most exciting 
game that had ever been played in Big Rock and when the time 
was up and the Big Rocks were the winners by a huge score such a 
yell of triumph went up that Farmer Reeves in his turnip field two 
miles away heard it and wondered whose chimney was on fire over 
at Big Rock. 

Shanky was the hero of the day. The Big Rocks carried him on 
their shoulders around the grounds and fiercely envied Ted the 
privilege of walking home with him. 

Ted felt at least three inches taller when he left the 
playground than he had done when he entered it. The Big Rocks 
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had beaten the Milldales and he, Ted Gordon, had been the 
indirect means thereof, by reason of having discovered Shanky. He 
took the latter home and Aunt Lucretia, in great good humor over 
her fine supply of calamus root gave them a tip-top supper. She 
seemed to like Shanky who in spite of his odd appearance, 
certainly had the knack of winning confidence and favor. Aunt 
Lucretia told him all about her rheumatism and her dread of rats 
and Shanky detailed a remedy for the former and promised to send 
her a new kind of rat-trap which he had invented himself. 

"If you can inveigle the rats into it," he assured her, "they 
can't get out of it. Well, I must be off. There's a train I want to 
catch." 

"Say," said Ted, overmastered by his curiosity, "Is Shanky your 
real name? All the fellows will be asking me about you. What shall 
I tell them?" 

Shanky grinned. 

"Ask your brother Edgar who Shanky is," he said. "He'll tell 
you. Tell him I'll come again. Sorry to have missed him today but 
glad I was in time to help you wipe up those Milldales 
becomingly." 

When Edgar came home he listened to Ted's story in silence; 
then he gave a whistle and a shout of laughter. 

"If that isn't like Shanky!" he said. "He's always doing odd 
things. Pitched for you, did he? Well, you've heard me speak of 
Longworth Stanton I suppose?" 

Longworth Stanton! Edgar's chum at the Rockywold High 
School, the son of the richest man in the province, that star player 
of the Rockywold nine whose pitching was something that would 
carry him into the University team the next year! 

"You don't mean to say that Shanky is Longworth Stanton!" 
gasped Ted, overcome. "Why—why—I asked him if he could play 
baseball!" 

"He'll forgive you for the joke of it," grinned Edgar. "I'm sorry 
I wasn't home. It was like him to come unannounced by cross-cuts 
through swamps. Your little baby game with the Milldales would 
delight him. Don't look so downcast, bub. You're a decent little 
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chap if you are my brother and Shanky won't mind your 
patronizing him." 

"Anyhow, I wasn't any worse than Oliver," said Ted stoutly. 
"He asked him if he understood anything about pitching! Hold on 
till I tell him! And wasn't it precious lucky that I went for that 
calamus root?" 
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A Christmas of Long Ago (1906) 

"Hurrah!" cried Ted, jubilantly. "Christmas will be here in a 
week. I wish it came every month." 

"Christmas will be extra nice this year because grandma is 
with us," said Alice, with a loving glance at the old lady with the 
silver hair and bright brown eyes, who was knitting by the fire. 

Grandma smiled. 

"This will be only the second Christmas of my life that I have 
spent away from my own home," she said. "The first one was sixty 
years ago, children, when I was a little girl of ten and went with 
my three brothers to spend Christmas with our grandfather and 
grandmother. We had a delightful drive. But it was a very different 
Christmas from your Christmas of to-day. We did not have your 
dozens of beautiful and expensive presents nor your wonderful 
trees and decorations. Still, we thought our Christmas at 
grandfather's just about right." 

"Tell us about it," pleaded the children, who loved to hear 
grandma talk of those far-away years when she was a little girl. 

"When I came here last week I came on the train," said 
grandma, "but in those days there were no railroads near where 
we lived, and we drove the thirty miles to grandfather's the day 
before Christmas. It was cold and frosty, and there was plenty of 
snow. Mother wrapped us all warmly up in shawls and homespun 
caps and mufflers, and we did not mind the cold. We went on what 
was called a 'wood sleigh'—just boards on runners. Father had put 
some straw on it and mother had spread a big rug over it. We all 
sat close together on this, and when the slews or the pitches were 
very bad we clung to the upright stakes in the corners or the 
jingling iron chains that connected them. 

"When we got to grandfather's at twilight and trooped into the 
kitchen, such a fire as they had for us! You never see such fires 
nowadays. There was a big open fireplace taking up most of one 
end of the room, with just snug corners on each side of it. 
Grandfather had heaped it with great hickory logs, and they were 
blazing with delightful fierceness, sending a rosy glow out on our 

Western Christian Advocate, December 19, 1906. 
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faces and lighting up the whole of the old-fashioned room with its 
low ceiling and long black rafters, from which hung festoons of 
dried apples and grandmother's assortment of herbs. Grandfather 
had tacked green boughs ah around the room in honor of the 
season. At home we thought ourselves very modern because we 
had stoves; but we loved that splendid fireplace of grandfather's. 

Such a pleasant evening as we had, all sitting about it—uncles, 
aunts, and cousins—not needing even candlelight. The older folks 
told stories, and we children listened open-eyed, while we 
munched apples and cracked beech nuts. Our dreams that night 
were haunted by Indians and bears galore. 

We did not have Christmas trees then—we had not even heard 
of them. Before we went to bed, grandmother took our stockings 
and hung them along the chimney-piece in a dangling row. We had 
never hung up our stockings at home, for how could Santa Claus 
come down a stove-pipe and through a stove? But we were sure he 
could come down that splendid big chimney easy enough. 

In the morning our stockings were full when we all came 
trooping into the kitchen. I don't know what you would have 
thought of our presents, but we were delighted with them. There 
was not a bought present among them—all were homemade. I got 
a pair of red mittens knitted in a fancy pattern, such as Aunt 
Emmy could knit; a scarf of shaded wool in blues, knitted in 
grandmother's famous "checker-board pattern;" a big rag doll 
dressed in a piece of Aunt Ada's wedding dress, a white muslin 
apron with six bows on the shoulders, and a bag of homemade 
candy. I remember there was a sled for each of the boys, and one 
of the elderwood whistles for the making of which grandfather was 
celebrated. I believed in Santa Claus wholeheartedly, and I begged 
grandfather to tell me if he had shown Santa how to make the 
whistles. I thought Mrs. Santa Claus must have known the fancy 
stripe and checker-board pattern. 

The other children went to church with the grown-ups, for 
there was always service on Christmas morning then. I stayed 
home to help grandmother with the dinner, for I was the oldest 
girl. I have never forgotten that big pantry with the stores of good 
things she had prepared and the plum pudding, cooked a fortnight 
beforehand, and bigger than I had ever thought a plum pudding 
could be. We set the table in the kitchen and, as a special 
privilege, I was allowed to place thereon the dishes of the set that 
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had been part of grandmother's wedding plenishings. They were a 
handsome dark blue, and not a piece had been broken in forty 
years. 

We did not have any elaborate decorations—none at all, 
indeed, except the two big dishes full of red apples, polished until 
they shone. But there was really no room for decorations; the good 
things to eat occupied all the available space. What delectable 
odors filled that big kitchen when the hungry guests came home 
from church. My brother Tom declared he smelt the roast goose 
four miles down the road! 

Everybody had good appetites and did full justice to 
grandmother's Christmas cheer. We all sat around the table until 
late in the afternoon, talking, laughing, and telling stories. Finally, 
we girls helped grandmother wash the dishes, and then it was time 
to go home through the crisp, waning December afternoon, and 
Christmas at grandfather's was over, to be talked of and 
remembered vividly all through the winter. That was the nicest 
Christmas I ever spent, dearie." 

"It sounds jolly," said Ted. "I wish we could have Christmases 
like that now." 

Grandma smiled. 

"You have just as good Christmases, although in a different 
way. You would have thought that celebration very simple and 
quiet I am afraid. But remember, dearie, it's the spirit of Christmas 
that counts. It must be a spirit of goodwill and kindness and joy 
and love. We must never forget the real meaning of Christmas— 
never let it be dimmed by any false meanings, and then our 
Christmases will always be happy and blessed and long to be 
remembered, no matter where or how they are celebrated." 

"That is true," said Alice, soberly. "We'll all try to make our 
Christmas the right kind, grandma." 

"But I do wish we had a big fireplace," said Ted. 
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Paul, Shy Man (1907) 

Paul Marshall lived alone at his old homestead beyond the 
brook. He had lived there alone since his mother died; he had been 
twenty then and he was close upon forty now, although he did not 
look it, so unwrinkled was his high white forehead, so clear and 
lustrous his large, dark-blue eyes, free from silver threads his 
thick, long brown hair. But neither could it be said that he looked 
young; he had never at any time looked young with common youth; 
there had always been something in his appearance that stamped 
him as different from the ordinary run of men and, apart from his 
shyness, built up an intangible, invisible barrier between him and 
his kind. He had lived all his life in Netherby; and all the Netherby 
people really knew about or of him—although they thought they 
knew everything—was that he was painfully, abnormally shy. He 
never went anywhere except to church; he never took part in 
Netherby's' simple social life; even with men he was distant and 
uncomfortable; as for women, he never spoke to or looked at them; 
if one spoke to him, even if she were a matronly old mother in 
Israel, he was at once in an agony of painful blushes. He had no 
friends in the sense of companions; to all outward appearance his 
life was solitary and devoid of any human interest. 

He had no housekeeper; but his old house, furnished as it had 
been in his mother's lifetime, was cleanly and daintily kept. The 
quaint rooms were as free from dust and disorder as a woman 
could have had them. This was known, because Paul occasionally 
had old Mrs. Quigley to come in and scrub for him. He always sent 
his hired man—who lived in his own house down the road—for her, 
and on the morning she was expected he betook himself to the 
woods and fields, returning only at nightfall. During his absence 
Mrs. Quigley was frankly wont to explore the house from cellar to 
attic and her report of its condition was always the same—"neat as 
wax." To be sure, there was one room which was always locked 
against her—the west gable, looking out on the garden and the hill 
of pointed firs beyond. But Mrs. Quigley knew that in the lifetime 
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of Paul's mother the room had been unfurnished. She supposed it 
still remained so and felt no especial curiosity concerning it, 
although she always tried the door. 


Paul Marshall had a small farm, well-cultivated; he had a large 
garden where he worked most of his leisure moments in summer; 
it was supposed that he read a great deal, since the postmistress 
declared that he was always getting books and magazines by mail. 
He seemed well contented with his existence and people let him 
alone, since that was the greatest kindness they could do him. It 
was unsupposable that he would ever marry; nobody ever had 
supposed it. 

"Paul Marshall never so much as thought about a woman," 
Netherby oracles declared. Oracles, however, are not always to be 
trusted. 

One day—it was in the spring before Alice Reid came to 
Netherby—Mrs. Quigley went away from the Marshall place with a 
very curious story which she diligently spread far and wide 
wherever her labors took her. It made a good deal of talk, but 
people, although they listened eagerly enough and wondered and 
guestioned, were rather incredulous about it. They thought Mrs. 
Quigley must be drawing considerably upon her imagination; there 
were not lacking those who declared that she had invented the 
whole account, since her reputation for strict veracity was not 
wholly unguestioned. 

Mrs. Quigley's story was this:— 

She had gone to the Marshall place to scrub the kitchen and 
cut potato sets for the spring planting. Before going home in the 
evening she had made her usual peregrination of the house; as 
usual had tried the door of the west gable, expecting to find it 
locked, likewise as usual. It was not locked. The door yielded to 
her hand and, opening it, Mrs. Quigley stepped into the west gable 
room. 

If she had found herself in a veritable Bluebeard's chamber, 
with beautiful wives hanging by the hair of their heads all around 
the walls, she could hardly have felt more astonished. Instead of 
the bare walls and collection of odds and ends she had expected to 
see she found herself in a finely furnished room. Mrs. Quigley had 
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never seen its like in a country farmhouse. It seemed to be a 
combination of bedroom and sittingroom. The floor was covered 
with a velvety moss green carpet and several fine rugs. Delicate 
lace curtains hung before the small, square, broad-silled windows. 
The walls were adorned with pictures in much finer taste than 
Mrs. Quigley was fitted to appreciate. In one corner was a little 
white bed, in another a white dressing table with an oval swinging 
mirror. There was a low bookcase between the windows filled with 
choicely bound books. Beside it stood a little table with a very 
dainty feminine work basket on it. By the basket Mrs. Quigley's all- 
seeing eye took instant note of a pair of tiny scissors and a silver 
thimble. A wicker rocker, comfortable with silk cushions, was near 
it. Above the bookcase a woman's picture hung—a water color, if 
Mrs. Quigley had but known it—representing a pale, very sweet 
face, with large dark eyes and a wistful expression, under loose 
masses of black, lustrous hair. Just beneath the picture on the top 
shelf of the bookcase was a vase full of fresh white and yellow 
daffodils. Another vaseful stood on the table beside the basket. 

All this was amazing enough. But what completely puzzled 
Mrs. Quigley was the fact that a woman's dress was hanging over 
a chair before the mirror—a pale blue silken affair, such as Paul 
Marshall's hard-working, economical mother had certainly never 
possessed. And on the floor beside it were two little high-heeled, 
white satin slippers! 


Good Mrs. Quigley did not leave the room until she had 
thoroughly explored it, even to shaking out the blue dress and 
discovering it to be a tea-gown—wrapper she called it. But she 
found nothing to throw any light on the mystery. The fact that the 
simple name "Alice" was written on the fly-leaves of all the books 
only deepened it, for it was a name unknown in the Marshall 
family. In this puzzled state she was obliged to depart, nor did she 
ever find the door unlocked again; and, discovering that people 
thought she was romancing when she talked about the mysterious 
west gable at the Marshall place, she indignantly held her peace 
concerning the whole affair. 

But Mrs. Quigley had told no more than the simple truth. Paul 
Marshall, under all his shyness and aloofness, possessed a nature 
full of delicate romance and poesy, which, denied expression in the 
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common ways of life, bloomed out in the realm of fancy and 
imagination. Left alone, just when the boy's nature was deepening 
into the man's, he turned to this ideal kingdom for all the real 
world could never give him. Love—a strange, almost mystical love 
—played its part here for him. He shadowed forth to himself the 
vision of a woman, loving and beloved; he cherished it until it 
became as real to him as his own personality; he gave this dream 
woman the name he liked best—Alice. In fancy he walked and 
talked with her, spoke words of love to her and heard words of 
love in return. When he came from work at the close of the day she 
met him at his threshold in the twilight—a strange, fair, starry 
shape—with welcome on her lips and in her eyes. 

One day, when he was in a near-by town on business he had 
been struck by a picture in the window of an art store. It was 
strangely like the woman of his dream love. He went in, awkward 
and embarrassed, and bought it. When he took it home he did not 
know where to put it. It was out of place among the dim old 
engravings of bewigged portraits and conventional landscapes on 
the walls of his homestead. As he pondered the matter in his 
garden that evening he had an inspiration. The sunset, flaming on 
the windows of the west gable, kindled them into burning rose. 
Amid the splendor he fancied Alice's fair face peeping archly down 
at him from the room. The inspiration came then. It should be her 
room; he would fit it up for her as became her; and her picture 
should hang there. 

He was all summer carrying out his plan. Nobody must know 
or suspect, so he must go slowly and secretly. One by one the 
furnishings were purchased and brought home under cover of 
darkness. He arranged them with his own hands. He bought the 
books he thought she would like best and wrote her name in them; 
he got the little feminine knickknacks of basket and thimble. 

Finally he saw at a big department store a pale blue tea-gown and 
the white slippers. He always fancied her as dressed in blue. He 
bought them and took them home to her room. Thereafter it was 
sacred to her; he always knocked on its door before he entered; he 
kept it sweet with fresh flowers; he sat there in the purple summer 
twilights and talked aloud to her or read his favorite books to her. 
In his fancy she sat opposite him in her rocker, clad in the trailing 
blue gown, with her head leaning on one slender white hand. 
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But Netherby people knew nothing of this—would have 
thought him tinged with mild lunacy if they had known. To them, 
he was just the shy, simple farmer he appeared. They never knew 
or guessed at the real Paul. 

In the July after Mrs. Quigley's discoveries in the west gable, 
Alice Reid came to teach in the Netherby school. She was a 
stranger and Netherby gossip soon found out that she was alone in 
the world. The children worshipped her but the grown people 
thought she was a little too distant and reserved for a school 
teacher. They had been used to merry, jolly girls who had joined 
eagerly in the social life of the district. Alice Reid held herself 
somewhat aloof from it—not disdainfully nor offensively, but rather 
as one to whom these things were of small importance. She was 
very fond of books and solitary rambles; she was not at all shy but 
she was as sensitive as a flower; and after a time Netherby people 
were content to live their own life and no longer resented her 
unlikeness to themselves. 

Previously the Netherby teachers had boarded with Robert 
Campbell's, near the school. Mrs. Campbell having died, a change 
became necessary; so it chanced that Alice Reid went to board 
with the Armstrongs who lived beyond the Marshall farm around 
the hill of the pointed firs. By the main road it was a mile to the 
school; but down the fir hill, across the bridge over the brook 
formed of a single mossy log, by Paul Marshall's garden, and out 
through his lane was only half a mile. This was the way Alice Reid 
took; and the first day she went by, Paul Marshall was working in 
his garden. 

He was on his knees before a bush gloried over with pale pink 
roses; he had knelt to stir the mellow earth about its roots but he 
remained to worship the beauty of the opening buds. 

It was a still summer morning; the world was rosy with young 
bloom; a little wind blew down from the firs and lost itself willingly 
among the delights of the garden. The sky was high and blue and 
cloudless. The clover fields below were still wet with dew. Birds 
were singing along the valley of the brook. Paul Marshall's heart 
was filled to overflowing with a realization of the wonderful 
loveliness all around him; the feeling of his soul had the 
sacredness of a prayer. At this moment he looked up and saw Alice 
Reid. 
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She was standing outside of the garden fence, under the 
tremulous shade of a silver maple, looking, not at him for she was 
unaware of his presence, but at the flowers in the garden with all 
her delight in them outblossoming freely in her face. For a moment 
Paul Marshall believed that his dream love had taken visible shape 
and incarnation. She was like—so like; not in feature, perhaps, but 
in coloring and grace—the grace of a slender, lissome form and the 
coloring of cloudy hair and wistful dark eyes and curving red 
mouth; and more than all, in expression, in the subtle revelation of 
personality exhaling from her like an atmosphere. It was as if his 
own had come to him at last and his whole soul suddenly leaped 
out to meet and welcome her. 

Then her eyes fell upon him and the spell was broken. Paul 
remained kneeling mutely there, shy man once more, crimson with 
blushes, a strange, almost pitiful creature in his abject confusion. 

A little smile flickered about the delicate corners of her mouth but 
she turned and walked swiftly away down the lane. 

Paul looked after her with a new, painful sense of loss and 
loneliness. It had been agony to feel her conscious eyes upon him 
but he remembered now that there had been a strange sweetness 
in it, too. It was still greater pain to watch her going from him. 

He knew she must be the new teacher but he did not even 
know her name. She had been dressed in blue, too, a pale, dainty 
blue; but that was of course; he had known she must wear it; and 
he was sure her name must be Alice. When, later on, he discovered 
that it was, he felt no surprise. 

He carried some roses up to the west gable and put them 
under the picture. But the charm had gone out of the tribute; and, 
looking at the picture, he thought how scant was the justice it did 
her. Her face was so much sweeter, her eyes so much softer, her 
hair so much more lustrous. The soul of his love had gone from the 
picture and from the room and from his dress. When he tried to 
think of the Alice he had loved he saw, not the shadowy spirit 
occupant of the west gable, but the young girl who had stood 
under the silver maple. He did not then realize what this meant; 
had he realized it he would have suffered bitterly; as it was, he felt 
only a vague discomfort—a curious sense of loss and gain 
commingled. 
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He saw her again that afternoon on her way home from school. 
She did not pause by the garden but walked swiftly past. 
Thereafter, every morning and evening for a week he watched 
unseen to see her pass his home. Once a little child was with her, 
clinging to her hand—the Armstrong "baby" who had gone to 
school for a day out of love for the teacher. No child had ever 
before had any part in the shy man's dream life. But that night in 
the twilight the vision of the rocking chair was a girl in a blue print 
dress with a little golden-haired shape at her knee—a shape that 
lisped and prattled and called her "mother." And both of them 
were his. 

It was the next day that he failed for the first time to put 
flowers in the west gable. Instead, he cut white roses lavishly and 
added to them a spray of yellow honeysuckle. Then, looking 
furtively about him as if he were committing a crime, he crept 
down to the brook and laid the flowers at the root of a beech which 
sprang up at the end of the fallen log. She must pass that way; her 
feet would crush them if she failed to see them. Then he hurried 
back, half repenting, half exultant. 

In the evening when he stole down again to the bridge the 
flowers were gone. Thereafter he put some in the same place every 
day. 

When Alice Reid had seen the roses on the bridge she had 
known at once who had put them there and divined that they were 
for her. She lifted them tenderly in much surprise and pleasure. 
She had heard all about Paul Marshall and his shyness; but before 
she had heard about him she had seen him among his flowers for a 
fleeting moment, unconscious and unafraid, and had liked him. 

She thought his face and his dark blue eyes beautiful; she even 
liked the long brown hair that Netherby people laughed at. That he 
was guite different from other people she understood at once but 
she thought the difference was in his favor. Perhaps her sensitive 
nature at once divined and responded to the beauty in his. At least, 
in her eyes Paul Marshall was never a ridiculous figure. 

When she heard the story of the west gable, which most 
people disbelieved, she believed it, although she did not 
understand it. It invested the shy man with interest and romance. 
She felt that there was a mystery which she would have liked, out 
of no impertinent curiosity, to solve; she believed that it contained 
the key to his character. 
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She carried his roses home and put them in her room; the 
honeysuckle she fastened on her breast and its elusive perfume 
attended her wherever she went. 

Thereafter every day she found flowers on the bridge—roses or 
lilies, clove pinks or pansies, carnations or geraniums. The flowers 
were always sweet and fragrant—never anything scentless or 
flaunting. She wished to see Paul to thank him, unaware that he 
watched her daily from the screen of shrubbery in his garden; but 
it was six weeks before she found the opportunity. One Saturday 
afternoon she passed, when he, not expecting her, was leaning on 
his garden fence with a book in his hand. She stopped under the 
maple. 

"Mr. Marshall," she said softly, "I want to thank you for your 
flowers." 

Paul, startled, wished that he might sink through the ground. 
His anguish of embarrassment made her smile a little. He could 
not speak so she went on gently, "It has been so good of you. They 
have given me so much pleasure—I wish you could know how 
much." 

"It was nothing—nothing," stammered Paul. His book had 
fallen to the ground at her feet and she picked it up and held it out 
to him. 

"So you like Ruskin," she said. "I do too. But I haven't read 
this." 


"If you—would care—to read it—you may have it," Paul 
contrived to say. 

She carried the book away with her. He did not again hide 
when she passed and when she brought the book back they talked 
about it a little over the fence. He lent her others and received 
some from her in return; they fell into the habit of discussing 
them. Paul did not find it hard to talk to her now; it seemed as if he 
were talking to his dream Alice and it came strangely natural to 
him. He did not talk volubly but Alice thought what he did say was 
worth while. His words lingered in her memory and made music. 
She always found his flowers at the bridge and she always wore 
some of them but she did not know if he noticed this or not. 
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The summer waned and the autumn flamed itself out in gold 
and crimson. When the winter came there were no more flowers 
and it was too cold to linger under the leafless maple. But one 
afternoon Paul walked shyly with her from his gate to the bridge. 
After that he always walked down with her. She would have 
missed him much if he had failed; yet it did not occur to her that 
she was learning to love him. She would have laughed with girlish 
scorn at the idea. She liked him very much; she thought his nature 
beautiful in its simplicity and transparency. In spite of his shyness 
she felt more delightfully at home in his society than in that of any 
other person she had ever met. But she never thought of love. Like 
other girls she had her dreams of a possible Prince Charming, 
young, handsome and debonair. It never occurred to her that he 
might be found in the shy, dreamy recluse of the garden below the 
hill of the pointed firs. 

When spring came there was a fresh day of breeze and blue, 
when the world awakened and laughed in the sunshine. Alice Reid, 
coming down through the firs, with the wind blowing her little 
dark love-locks tricksily about under her wide blue hat, found the 
first May flowers of the year, pink and white stars of sweetness, 
amid their russet leaves, laid for her in a fragrant heap at the root 
of the old beech. She lifted them and buried her face in them, 
draining their perfume as from a cup brimmed over with incense. 

She hoped Paul would be in his garden since she wished to ask 
him for a book necessary in her school work that day. When she 
reached it she saw him sitting on an old stone bench at the further 
side. His back was towards her and he was partially screened by a 
copse of budding lilac trees. 

Alice, blushing slightly, unlatched the garden gate and went 
down the path. She had never been in the garden before and she 
found her heart beating in a strange fashion. 

He did not hear her footsteps and she was close behind him 
when she heard his voice and realized that he was talking aloud to 
himself, in a low dreamy tone. As the meaning of his words fell on 
her ear she started and grew crimson. She could not move or 
speak; as one in a dream she stood and listened to the shy man's 
reverie, guiltless of any thought of eavesdropping. 

"How much I love you, Alice," Paul Marshall was saying, 
unafraid, with no shyness in tone or manner. "I wonder what you 
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would say if you knew. You would laugh at me—sweet as you are, 
you would laugh in mockery. I can never tell you. I can only dream 
of telling you. In my dream you are standing here by me, dear. I 
can see you very plainly, my sweet lady. So tall and gracious, with 
your dark hair and your drooping eyes. I can dream that I tell you 
my love, that—sweetest, maddest dream of all—you love me in 
return. Everything is possible in dreams, you know, dear. My 
dreams are all I have so I go far with them, even to thinking you 
are my wife. I dream how I shall fix up my dull old house for you. 
One room will need nothing more—it is your room, dear, and has 
been ready for you a long time—long before that day I saw you 
under the maple. Your books and your flowers and your picture are 
there, dear,—only the picture is not half lovely enough. But the 
other rooms of the house must be made to bloom out freshly for 
you. What a delight it is thus to dream of what I should do for you! 
Then I would bring you home, dear, and lead you through my 
garden and into my house as its mistress. I would see you standing 
beside me in the old mirror at the end of the hall—a bride, in your 
pale blue dress, with a blush on your face. I would lead you 
through all the rooms made ready for your coming and then to 
your own. I would see you sitting in your own chair and all my 
dreams would find rich fulfillment in that royal moment. Oh, Alice, 
we would have a beautiful life together! It's sweet to make believe 
about it. You will sing to me in the twilights and we will gather 
flowers together in spring days. When I come home from work, 
tired, you will put your arms about me and lay your head on my 
shoulder. I will stroke it—so—that bonny, glossy head of yours. 
Alice, my Alice—all mine in my dreams—never to be mine in real 
life—how I love you!" 

The Alice behind him could hear no more. She gave a little 
choking cry that betrayed her presence. Paul Marshall sprang up 
and gazed upon her. He saw her standing there, under the fine 
misty shadows of spring, pale with feeling, wide-eyed, trembling. 

For a moment shyness wrung him. Then a sudden strange 
fierce anger surged over him and banished every trace of it. He 
felt outraged and hurt to the death; he felt as if he had been 
cheated out of something incalculably precious, as if sacrilege had 
been done to his most holy sanctuary of emotion. White, tense with 
his anger, he looked at her and spoke. 
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"How dare you! You have spied on me—you have crept in and 
listened! How dare you! Do you know what you have done, girl? 
You have destroyed all that made life worth while to me. My dream 
is dead. It could not live when it was betrayed. It was all I had. Oh, 
laugh at me—mock me! I know that I am ridiculous. What of it? It 
never could have hurt you! Why must you creep in like this to hear 
me and put me to shame?—Oh, I love you—I will say it, laugh as 
you will. Is it such a strange thing that I should have a heart like 
other men? This will make sport for you! I, who love you better 
than my life, better than any other man in the world can love you, 
will be a jest to you all your life. And yet I think I could hate you— 
you have destroyed my dream—you have done me deadly wrong!" 

"Paul! Paul!" cried Alice, finding her voice. His anger hurt her 
with a pain she could not endure. It was unbearable that Paul 
should be angry with her. In that moment she realized that she 
loved him; that the words he had spoken when unconscious of her 
presence were the sweetest she had ever heard or ever could hear. 
Nothing mattered at all, save that he loved her and was angry with 
her. 


"Don't say such dreadful things," she stammered. "I did not 
mean to listen. I could not help it. I shall never laugh at you—oh, 
Paul, I'm glad you love me. And I'm glad I chanced to overhear you 
since you would never have had the courage to tell me otherwise. 
Glad—glad—do you understand, Paul!" 

"Is it possible?" he said wonderingly. "Alice—I'm so much 
older than you—and they call me strange and unlike other people 

n 


"You are unlike other people," she said, looking at him finely 
and bravely, "and that is why I love you. I know now that I must 
have loved you ever since I saw you." 

"I loved you long before I saw you," said Paul. "You came to 
me as the fulfillment of my dream." 

He came close to her and drew her into his arms, tenderly and 
reverently, all his shyness and awkwardness swallowed up in the 
grace of his great happiness. In the old garden he kissed her lips 
and Alice entered into her own. 
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_ The Lost Knife (1907) _ 

"Did any of you fellows see my knife?" asked Percy Mason, 
coming up to the group of boys assembled on the Belmont School 
playground one fine June day at noon hour recess. "I left it lying on 
my desk when I left the schoolroom half an hour ago, but it is not 
there now." 

The boys all declared they had not seen or touched the knife. 
Percy frowned. 

"Well, it's gone anyway. Somebody must have taken it. Where 
is Wilfred Brett? He was in the schoolroom studying his Latin 
when I left it." 

"Wilfred went home soon after you went over to the woods," 
said Charlie Gardiner. 

"I believe he has taken my knife then," said Percy angrily. "He 
is the only boy in school who hasn't got a knife, and I know he 
envied me mine by the way I've seen him looking at it." 

"Better not make such accusations before you are sure, 

Percy," said Jack Green. "You haven't any proof that Wilfred took 
your knife." 

"Somebody has taken it," retorted Percy. "You fellows all say 
you didn't, so who is left but Wilfred? He was in the school alone 
with the knife. Of course he took it! I never trusted him! He always 
looked too quiet and sneaky for my taste." 

None of the other boys spoke up in Wilfred's defense. They did 
not believe that he would steal a schoolmate's knife, but neither 
could they affirm that they were sure he wouldn't. None of them 
knew much about Wilfred Brett. He was a newcomer in Belmont 
and had been attending the school only a month. His people were 
poor and Wilfred's clothes were shabby. He was quiet, reserved, 
and studious, and did not make friends easily. His classmates did 
not dislike him, but as yet he was looked upon as a stranger. 

"Here he comes now," said Charlie, looking down the road. 

"He can answer for himself." 


The Boys' World, June 8, 1907. 
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Wilfred soon reached the group, but he evidently did not 
intend to join them. He was passing on with a merely friendly 
greeting when Percy called to him sharply: 

"Hello, Wilfred! I was just asking where you were! Did you see 
anything of my knife? I left it on my desk just beside yours when I 
went down to the brook, and it's gone now." 

There was an offensive something in Percy's tone that brought 
a flush of anger to Wilfred's face. Unfortunately there is no way of 
distinguishing between flushes of anger and flushes of guilt, as far 
as appearances go. Wilfred also thought the other boys were 
looking at him curiously. But he answered guietly: 

"No, I saw nothing of your knife, Percy, and I do not think you 
left it in the schoolroom at all." 

"I tell you I did," said Percy angrily. "I am sure I left it on my 
desk. Somebody has taken it, and you are the only fellow who has 
been in the room since I left." 

"Do you mean to insinuate that I took your knife?" said 
Wilfred, still guietly, but with a dangerous sparkle in his eyes. 

"I insinuate nothing," retorted Percy. "I only state plain facts. 
People can draw their own inferences from them, I suppose." 

Percy turned on his heel and marched off. Wilfred clinched his 
hands, but Jack Green said: 

"Never mind, Wilfred. We none of us believe you took the 
knife, of course. It's just Percy's headlong way of jumping at 
conclusions. And he is so careless it is just as likely he left the 
knife somewhere else." 

"I assure you I never saw or touched his knife," said Wilfred, 
looking steadily into their eyes. 

"That settles it," said Charlie Gardiner. "Of course we believe 
you." 

It did settle it, as far as the boys were concerned. But Wilfred 
continued to feel angry and sore. He could not be sure that all 
suspicion was really banished from the minds of his classmates by 
his simple asseveration, and he knew that Percy Mason believed 
that he had stolen his knife. It was a humiliating position. Never 
before had he been suspected of such a thing, and he felt it keenly. 
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Three days passed, during which Percy continued to search 
ostentatiously for his knife, bewailing its loss and throwing out 
covert hints at Wilfred. As these were not openly directed at him, 
Wilfred could not resent them, but he chafed under them not a 
little. 


"I hate Percy Mason!" he exclaimed angrily to his sister Isabel. 
"He is a regular snob, and I've disliked him ever since I came to 
Belmont. All the boys do. But he has some influence, for all that, 
and if he keeps on insinuating that I stole his knife—stole it! Just 
fancy, Isabel—I daresay some of the fellows will come to believe I 
did. If he would say anything openly to me, I could show him I 
resented it; but he never has since that first time." 

"Don't mind Percy Mason," said Isabel gently. She was a pale, 
sweet-faced girl and she spent most of her time lying on a sofa 
with a sadly suggestive crutch close at hand; but she and Wilfred 
were "great chums" and he told her everything. 

"It's easy to say 'don't mind,' " said Wilfred bitterly, "but I 
can't help minding. It isn't very pleasant to have anyone trying to 
make you out a thief. My good name is about all the capital I've 
got, and if it is to be spoiled I'll have a poor show. I'm afraid this 
will come to Mr. Phillips' ears—Amy Phillips goes to school, you 
know—and if it does I'll have no chance at all to get that position 
in the mill. Not that I've much chance anyhow, I suppose. There 
are nine applicants already and all with more influence than I 
have." 


"Don't get blue, brother mine," said Isabel cheerily. "It will all 
come out right yet, if you keep your conscience clear. It's only real 
evil that lasts and does harm. And don't let Percy Mason aggravate 
you into doing anything you will repent. I think he'd like to do that, 
and you know that guick temper of yours is very apt to flare up." 

"I do know it only too well," said Wilfred, with a rueful smile. 

"I do my best to keep it under control, and you've helped me more 
than words can say, Isabel. You're the best sister a boy ever had, 
and I guess I'll never go very far astray if I always take your 
advice. Well, I won't vex myself thinking of Percy. But I do wish I 
could get that position. It would make it so much easier for mother 
and you if I could." 
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Two days later Wilfred, taking a short cut to school through 
the woods, found Percy Mason's knife sticking in a tree down by 
the brook. He recognized it instantly. With a sparkle in his eyes he 
pulled it out and hurried up to the playground where the boys 
were assembled. 

"Here is your knife, Percy. I found it stuck in the old poplar 
tree down by the brook—just where you left it that day you missed 
it." 


Percy took the knife with a disagreeable sneer. 

"That story is a little too thin," he said mockingly. 

Wilfred's face whitened with anger. The next moment he 
struck straight out from the shoulder, and Percy went down. 

He was on his feet again in a moment, and would have rushed 
furiously at Wilfred had not the other boys intervened. 

"Come now, Percy, no fighting," said Charlie Gardiner 
authoritatively. "You know Mr. Wilson doesn't stand for it. You'd 
no business to say what you did to Wilfred. We believe his story, so 
you'd just better take your knife and keep guiet about it." 

Percy took this salutary advice and marched contemptuously 
away; Wilfred also turned and walked into the schoolroom. His 
anger had spent itself in the blow, and he felt thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. Nothing could justify the way he had acted, not even 
Percy's sneer. 

"I've made a nice spectacle of myself," he thought miserably. 
"Will I ever learn to control this wretched temper of mine? I have 
been flattering myself that I had succeeded in winning the mastery 
over it, and now I go and break out like this. What will Isabel 
think!" 

Wilfred found out what Isabel thought in their customary 
twilight talk that night. 

"Oh, Wilfred, you didn't knock Percy down!" exclaimed Isabel. 

"Yes, I did. I tell you, Isabel, he as good as told me he didn't 
believe what I said." 

"Oh, but two wrongs never make a right, Wilfred. Percy didn't 
deserve to be knocked down, badly as he has behaved to you. 
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You've lowered yourself, brother mine, by giving way to your 
temper so, and there is only one way you can make it right. You 
must apologize to Percy." 

"Oh, I say, Isabel!" protested Wilfred in amazement, "you can't 
be in earnest. I'm sorry I struck Percy, but I'm not going to stoop 
to apologize to him." 

"I don't think it would be stooping," said Isabel steadily. "I 
think it would be rising back to the heights of your self-respect 
again. I think it's the right thing to do, and I'm not going to say 
another word about it." 

"You've said as much as if you'd preached a sermon," said 
Wilfred ruefully. "I daresay you're right, Isabel—you're always 
right. But you don't know what a bitter pill you want me to 
swallow. I can't apologize to Percy Mason, and I won't." 

Isabel sighed, patted his hand, and said no more. She was a 
very wise little Isabel, and she understood Wilfred thoroughly. The 
latter went off to his books, but he could not put his mind on his 
lessons. It was in vain that he decided that it was out of the 
guestion to think of apologizing; the guestion kept coming up 
again and again. Long after he went to bed that night he wrestled 
with it. Finally he sat straight up in bed and spoke out his mind to 
the darkness. 

"I'll do it. I've got to do it before I can get back my self- 
respect. It doesn't make any difference what Percy did or said, it is 
what I did I have to reckon with. It wasn't right, and I've got to 
own up to it like a man and a gentleman." 

When Wilfred reached the school playground the next 
morning, he realized that the task would be harder than he had 
expected. Not only were all the boys present in full force, but the 
girls were there too. But he did not hesitate. He walked straight up 
to the group of which Percy Mason, with a black eye, was the 
center. 

"Percy," he said clearly and distinctly, "I am sorry I struck you 
yesterday, and I ask your pardon for it." 

Percy turned red, looked the fool to perfection, and muttered 
something half inaudible about it being "no matter." Wilfred 
walked into the schoolroom with his head erect. 
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"I'm my own man again/' he thought. "Isabel was right." 

It was a pity he could not have heard the comment Charlie 
Gardiner was making on the playground that moment. 

"Wilfred Brett is the right sort/' he said emphatically. "He is 
one of us from this out. I rather think he has proved his mettle." 

A week later Wilfred was considerably surprised to receive a 
note from Mr. Phillips, the proprietor of the lumber mill, asking 
him to come to his office. He found Mr. Phillips alone, and that 
gentleman came straight to the point, as was his custom. 

"You applied for the vacancy here, Wilfred?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, I have decided to accept you. You can begin your duties 
next week." 

Wilfred stared at Mr. Phillips as if doubting his ears. It was too 
good to be true. 

"You seem surprised," said Mr. Phillips, allowing himself to 
smile. "You didn't expect to get the place, eh?" 

"No, sir, I didn't," said Wilfred frankly. "I knew there were 
several other applicants. But since you have been so kind as to 
accept me, I'll do my best to satisfy you, sir." 

"I don't doubt that you will; and it isn't any kindness on my 
part," said Mr. Phillips grimly. "It is pure self-interest. I want a boy 
that I can trust, for there are certain responsibilities attached to 
the position. My daughter Amy told me all about your trouble in 
school with that Mason boy, and your manly apology under 
circumstances that might have excused the lack of an apology. I 
liked it; I thought it showed that there was good stuff in you." 

"I—I mightn't have done it, though, sir," stammered Wilfred, 
desiring to be honest, "if it hadn't been for my sister Isabel. I 
didn't want to apologize, but she said I ought to." 

Mr. Phillips laughed. 

"The boy who takes such advice from his sister, is the boy I'm 
looking for. That's all. Good day. Report on Monday." 
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In the Sweet o' the Year (1907) 

It is dear mid-spring and one must just be glad to be alive in 
such a fresh tremulous young world! I feel exactly as Eve must 
have felt in the garden of Eden before all the trouble began. I 
know just how new and wonderful everything must have seemed to 
her and how she must have thought that life could never be long 
enough to drain all the sweetness that was waiting for her on 
every side. I wonder if the early mornings were as delightful in 
Eden as they are here in our garden at Mount Holly—or as they 
are in that other garden over at Golden Milestone, just separated 
from ours by a demure little box hedge. I do not really believe that 
they could have been or Eve, poor thing, would never have even 
felt tempted to talk with serpents and go looking for forbidden 
knowledge. It would have been enough simply to have been alive 
on such mornings—such crisp, pale-purply mornings that creep up 
so whitely and freshly over the long shore fields and tiptoe into our 
gardens, as it were, with their fingers on their lips, bidding us be 
silent and enjoy, while the little milky-white blossoms come out on 
the cherry-trees and all the birches and poplars rustle and quiver 
with brand-new, golden-green baby leaves. To see the long shafts 
of sunrise sunshine striking down through the dark fir boughs and 
lying on the old stone bench where Stephen and I like best to sit, 
or on the little mossy mound where the tiniest of tiny ferns are 
unrolling themselves like little, curly-headed, green pixy folk 
waking up from a nap, is just to give you a feeling that is like a 
prayer. 

Springs are always so new, too. No spring is ever exactly like 
any other spring. It has always something of its own to be its own 
peculiar loveliness. And then to watch the life coming back into the 
world and all the green things that you've loved all your life poking 
their heads up as soon as the snow is gone, every one of them in 
the very spot you know where to look for it—why, it's just to stand 
by and watch a bit of creation. You feel like one of the morning 
stars of old that sang for joy. 

I am sure I must be the happiest girl in the world at any time, 
even when the snowdrifts are big and glistening around Mount 
Holly and the birds have gone and the flowers are asleep away 


The Housekeeper, June 1907. 
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down under the whiteness, and all the trees are bare except the 
stanch old firs and spruces that never lose their greenness, just 
like good, true friends that are the same under all conditions; but 
I'm happier than ever in this, the sweet o' the year. I know when I 
am dead I shall sleep peaceably enough under the grasses through 
the summer and autumn and winter, but when the spring comes 
my heart will throb and stir in my sleep and call wistfully out to all 
the voices calling far and wide in the world above me. 

I said so to Stephen this very afternoon as we sat on the old 
bench in his garden. I had gone over to show him my new dress. I 
always like to have Stephen see me in a new dress before anybody 
else; he can always tell me whether it's right or not and if it 
pleases him I feel that I can defy criticism. There is nobody else 
here to tell me. Dear old dad, with his nose buried all the time in a 
book doesn't study fashion plates. If he knows that girls wear 
dresses at all it's as much as he does. And old Martha, our 
housekeeper, who never wears anything but rusty black and thinks 
I'm a brand not yet plucked from the burning, isn't much better. 

So there's only Stephen; whenever I get a new dress I put it on 
and fly over to him. I can tell the minute he sees me by the look in 
his eyes whether he likes a dress or not before he says a word; and 
if he doesn't I simply go back to the house, take off that dress, and 
hand it to Martha to put in the next box her Ladies' Aid sends out 
west to the mission station. Martha thinks I'm wildly extravagant; 
but it all works together for good to the missionaries' wives who 
haven't to live up to Stephen's tastes and who, poor souls, must 
often be glad to get some frilly and fanciful and altogether unlike 
the sensible, ugly things the Ladies' Aid sends them. 

I was very anxious about this particular dress. It was so pretty 
that I felt that it would break my heart if I had to send it away to 
the mission field so I fairly prayed that Stephen would like it. As 
soon as I came home this afternoon I put it on. It was a pale green 
thing—to suit the spring, you understand. I knew Stephen believed 
in a woman's dressing in harmony with the seasons—and it had 
such lovely clinging lines and the dearest, lacy, frilly sleeves just to 
the elbows. I did my hair in the way Stephen likes best—parted 
plainly and knotted low on the neck, with just a bit of a curl on my 
forehead, and I put a wee, pink house-rose over my left ear. I 
thought I looked rather nice, although my mirror always turns me 
green; so I slipped over to the Golden Milestone garden and gave 
the call Stephen taught me ten years ago when he first came to 
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live at Golden Milestone and I was a little girl of ten. We were 
chums from the very first and whenever I went into either of the 
gardens and gave that call Stephen would come out to me, the 
very best playmate that ever was, even if he were a grown-up man. 
It's a funny little call—like three clear bird-notes, the first just a 
medium pitch, the second higher, the third droning away into 
lowness and sweetness long drawn out. 

I could see Stephen through the low, open window of his 
library; he was sitting by his table writing furiously at his new 
novel and he was all snowed around with scribbled pages. It's 
always very hard for me to realize that Stephen is a famous 
author; he's so nice and chummy and approachable. To read his 
books you would think he was somebody far too deep and clever 
for everyday people to know at all; and as for girls' dresses, you'd 
never dream he thought of anything but their souls and minds. 

The minute he heard my call he dropped his pen and came 
running out. When he came to where the little red paths make a 
cross, he stopped and looked at me. I knew at that moment that no 
missionary's wife was ever going to frivol it in my green dress: he 
liked it—liked it immensely. But I wanted to hear him say so; so I 
picked up my train and made a curtsey and said, "Have I found 
favor in the king's sight?" 

Stephen drew a long breath. 

"You are the spring itself, Sylvia," he said. "Its very 
incarnation. I thought when I saw you standing there by that 
bench as I came across the garden that all the shimmer of young 
leaves and glow of young mornings and evanescent sweetness of 
young blossoms in a thousand springs had embodied themselves in 
you. Tell me, what is it like to be the soul of all the springs that 
ever were?" 

I laughed because I was so happy. What Stephen said didn't 
make me vain. I knew it was all the green dress, but men, even 
clever men, can never understand this and it is just as well they 
don't. If I had worn a red dress had it been ever so pretty, Stephen 
would never have thought of comparing me to the soul of spring. 

"I'm so glad you like my dress," I said—of course, he really 
didn't expect me to answer his guestion. I'm a very stupid little 
thing and can't talk up to clever speeches—"and I won't keep you 
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from your work any longer. I'm sorry I had to interrupt you—but I 
had to. You see, it was an important question." 

"Much more important than any work could possibly be," 
agreed Stephen, smiling with his eyes. Stephen always smiles so; 
his lips are mostly a little sorrowful and firmly set, but his deep 
gray eyes are always kindly and merry. Stephen is a very 
handsome man. I never tell him so, of course, but I think it every 
time I see him. Today I noticed a gray hair in the dark curl over his 
temple. I'm afraid Stephen is working too hard over those books of 
his. What earthly use is fame and money if a man is going to turn 
gray at thirty-five? The trouble is that Stephen has nobody to look 
after him and make him rest and coax him away from work every 
once in so often and cosset him generally. All men need to be 
cossetted and clever ones most of all, or else their brains will run 
away with their comfort. When this book of his is finished I'm 
simply going to make him take a good long rest and let his gray 
matter lie fallow. Somebody has got to look after him and there is 
nobody but me. I wish I were older because then I should probably 
have more influence with him. He looks upon me merely as a little 
girl, I know. So he won't want to take my advice. Dear old 
Stephen! If he were my own brother I couldn't be fonder of him. 


I don't know what has come over me. I don't feel a bit like 
myself. I never felt so before. There's a queer, horrid little ache in 
my heart and I'd rather cry than not, only crying won't do any 
good. I've nothing to cry for—I know that—and I don't see why I 
should want to. I don't even care about its being spring. Why, 
spring just seems commonplace. I must have caught cold in the 
garden to-night. I suppose I shall have to get Martha to make me a 
hot currant drink before I go to bed and I do so hate hot currant 
drinks. But I just feel that I'd like to do something I hate to do. 

I oughtn't to feel so—I ought to feel proud and happy, since 
Stephen has honored me with his confidence. I try to feel so; but 
there's nothing except that horrid, funny ache that persists in 
aching. I want to tell somebody about it and be comforted and 
patted. But there's nothing to tell and nobody to do the patting. 

This evening I was sitting at my window that looks out over the 
cherry copse down into the garden. It was such a pearl of an 
evening and there was such a dear little silvery moon—the merest 
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baby moon—shining over the Golden Milestone birches. I was just 
wondering if Stephen were looking at that moon, too, from his den 
window when I heard his call from the garden. So I flung a white 
shawl over my shoulders and ran down and out. Martha called 
after me to put on my rubbers. I wish now that I had. I dare say I 
shouldn't feel as I do if I had taken her advice. But at the time it 
seemed perfectly impossible to fuss about rubbers with spring and 
a new moon and Stephen all waiting for me. Martha is such a 
sensible old soul. I wish I were sensible. I'm sure sensible people 
never have senseless aches like this. 

Stephen was sitting on the stone bench in his corner of it and I 
sat down in mine. There was a great bed of daffodils in front of us, 
gleaming out in the pale, silvery twilight like golden stars. Behind 
us was a copse of dark fir and white cherry, and robins were 
whistling in it as they never whistle at any time save just in the 
sweet o' the year. 

Stephen didn't speak for a long while and neither did I. 
Stephen isn't one of those terrible people to whom you feel bound 
to talk all the time. We are such good friends we can be silent just 
as much and as long as we like. At least, it always has been so. But 
I believe that after this I shall want to talk madly the whole time 
when I'm with Stephen. It is dreadful to feel so. 

Finally Stephen said, "May I tell you something, Sylvia?" 

"Of course," I said. "Is it a secret?" 

I liked the notion of Stephen telling me secrets—then. 

"Yes, a very great and sweet and wonderful secret," he said, 
looking at a daffodil spike he held in his hand. His profile came out 
dimly against the white of the cherries and I loved to watch it. It's 
such a good, clean-cut profile, with a lovely chin and nose. "It is 
about the lady I love Sylvia. May I tell you about my love for her?" 

If you believe me the ache came then and there. Everything 
seemed spoiled—moon and daffodils and spring evening. I suppose 
it was the cold striking in. I remember that I shivered. That is 
always the way with a cold; and it makes you feel so stupid and 
listless. 

As for Stephen's secret, I must say it surprised me. I had never 
thought about his being in love with anybody. There is nobody 
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around here. But then, of course, Stephen goes to the city every 
winter for a visit and he must meet dozens of lovely, clever women. 
The only wonder, when I come to think of it, is that he hasn't fallen 
in love with somebody long ago. But I had simply never thought of 
it. Then I realized that Stephen was waiting for an answer to his 
guestion. It surprised me that I wanted to say no. I didn't want to 
hear about her. I felt as if I were going to be horribly hurt some 
way or another. I ought to have felt proud and flattered to think 
that Stephen had chosen me for a confident. But oh, how I wished 
he hadn't! 

So I said, "Yes," dully and stupidly and shivered again. 

Stephen drew my shawl closer around me. The tenderness of his 
motion went through me like a knife. I thought of him gathering 
that other girl's shawl about her—of her sitting on that bench 
beside him—in my corner! 

"Thank you," he said. "Did you ever suspect that I loved her, 
Sylvia?" 

I shook my head. 

"I loved her for years," he went on. 

That seems worse than ever. If it had only just happened 
recently it really wouldn't seem so bad. But to think he had been 
caring for her all through these springs! Every spring seems 
spoiled now! 

"I suppose she is very beautiful?" I said, because I had to say 
something. 

"She is as beautiful as the spring," said Stephen softly. "Her 
eyes are like that star just over the tip of the fir, Sylvia. Her hair 
has the gloss of ripe nuts. Nothing was ever seen so white and 
curved as her throat. There is a spot just under her chin that I 
must kiss some day. And she is as good and sweet and true- 
womanly as she is beautiful." 

That ache of mine kept getting worse and worse as he talked. I 
had to stop him so I asked the first guestion that came into my 
head. 

"Does she—does she love you, Stephen?" 
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"I don't know," he answered. "I haven't told her yet of my love 
for her. I've—I've been afraid to. She is such a child still in many 
respects. Sometimes I think her heart is sleeping yet and I have 
been afraid to frighten her sweet friendship out of my life if I 
should speak to her of love. What do you advise, Sylvia? Shall I tell 
her that I love her?" 

"Yes. I think you should," I said wearily. I felt, oh, so tired and 
old and experienced. 

"Do you think she could ever care for me?" asked Stephen 
bending forward. 

I stood up. I had to get away. 

"I—I think she must," I said. "I'm sure she must. And now I 
think I will go in, Stephen. It seems so cold and chilly out here." 

"Forgive me," he said, springing up. "I should have 
remembered that these spring evenings are rather damp yet. I'm 
afraid I'm a selfish creature. Come, I'll take you to your door. So 
you advise me to tell my dear lady everything?" 

I nodded because I knew it was the right advice to give him. 
He slipped his arm through mine and we walked across his garden 
and ours. When we came to our door he stuck the daffodil he 
carried in my hair and said goodnight. I shall never care for 
daffodils again. 

I hate that other girl! It's dreadful of me. I have been such a 
good friend of Stephen that I ought to be as fond of her as of him. 
But she will spoil everything when she comes to Golden Milestone. 
She will walk in the garden with Stephen and he will read his 
books to her before they are published and pick the first flowers 
for her and teach her the call—our call—and he will praise her 
dresses. 

As for me, the missionaries will get my green dress after all. I 
shall never wear it again. Oh, I wish my mother were alive. I 
shouldn't feel so lonely and lost then. To be sure, there's daddy. 
But what would daddy know about an ache like this? 


He knew all about it. He is such a wise old dad. I never knew 
how wise before. I went to him last night. I had to go to somebody. 
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He was in the library, poring over a book, but he looked up when I 
went in. 

"Dear me, how much you are like your mother, Sylvia! Why, 
my little girl, what is the matter?" 

I hadn't said anything but I suppose my face looked funny. 

"Oh, daddy, I'm so—so unhappy!" I said, "and I don't know 
why—only I wish it wasn't spring." 

Daddy simply pulled me down on his knees and cuddled me. 

He knew just what I needed. I suppose mother must have taught 
him long ago for how could he have learned it out of his musty old 
classics? 

"There—there—little girl. Now tell father all about it." 

All at once I knew that I could tell him—and I did. I told him 
everything—about the dress and the new moon and Stephen's 
being in love. 

"And, oh, daddy, everything is spoiled," I sobbed. 

"So you love Stephen?" said daddy musingly. 

I sprang right up on my feet. 

"Love Stephen!" I cried. "Why, daddy, I don't—I don't—yes, I 

do!" 


I knew it at last. I knew why my heart ached so and why I 
hated that other girl. I knew why all the promise and beauty had 
gone out of the spring—out of all springs. Oh, it was so terrible! 
Why hadn't I found it out before? It was so plain now that I saw it 
at last. I crept back into daddy's arms and buried my head on his 
shoulder. 

Daddy talked to me. I shall never forget what he said—how 
wise and tender it was! He helped me to live through that terrible 
last night—he's going to keep on helping me. I've lost Stephen but 
I've found father and we're never going to lose each other again. I 
shall always live here with him and be his comfort and stay. I mean 
to be very careful and proud and never, never let Stephen know. I 
shall try to like his wife when he brings her to Golden Milestone 
but I shall not go there very much ever again. 
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I think this will be easier to bear when spring is over. 

No, no, it won't—it never will! I shall just have this terrible 
ache all my life—this terrible emptiness! Nothing can fill it, not 
even daddy's love—nothing but Stephen's love and that belongs to 
another woman. I shall see her at his side and her love for him in 
her eyes. How can I bear that—how could any woman bear it? How 
could I ever have thought that this was the sweet of the year? It's 
the heartbreak of the year! And all the pale-purply mornings and 
stars of daffodil and songs of wind in the firs are just so many 
separate pangs of the heartbreak. I cannot bear these things 
because Stephen and I have loved them together—and I cannot 
love them apart! 

But I shall not have to love them apart after all! We shall go on 
loving them together and loving each other just as long as there 
are fair mornings and fair springs and sweet wind-songs in this or 
any other world. 

Oh, it's no use to say I'm glad. That word is too paltry. I feel 
humble and grateful and reverent—and so happy that I can hardly 
dare to believe it! 

Last night I was sitting at my window again, wondering if it 
could only be twenty-four hours since I had sat there and been 
happy. It seemed years; and oh, so lonely as that spring twilight 
was! 


Then all at once I heard Stephen's call from his garden. I knew 
he was standing by the stone bench waiting for me. But for the 
first time I didn't answer the call. I didn't go out to him—I couldn't. 
It hurt me terribly not to go—but it would hurt worse to go. 
Stephen waited a little while and then came to the hedge gate and 
called again. Still I didn't go, although I had to grip my window sill 
tight and hard to keep from going. I hoped he would go away then 
but instead he came into our garden, stood just by my white tulip 
bed and called for the third time. 

I went out to him then. I knew I had to. And I knew that I 
would have to go to him whenever he called me, to my life's end, 
no matter how much it hurt. 
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He whistled some gay little tune when he saw me coming but 
when I was near enough he just put out his hands and took mine 
and looked down at me in silence. I knew he was looking so at me 
although I didn't look up. I couldn't. I knew I could never let 
Stephen look into my eyes again. 

Suddenly he drew me close to him and I felt his arms around 
me. It was only a second before I sprang back; but in that second I 
knew just what heaven must be like. 

"You—you mustn't/' I said chokily. 

"Why not?" asked Stephen simply. "Don't you love me, Sylvia?" 

I had never thought that Stephen could have been so cruel as 
to ask such a question. But the pain gave me a little courage or 
desperation or something and I threw up my head and looked at 
him indignantly. 

"You have no right to ask me such a question," I said. "You, 
who love another woman!" 

Stephen laughed. 

"Who told you that I loved another woman, sweetheart?" he 
said. 


"You, yourself!" I cried. 

"No, not I. I told you I loved a woman—the dearest, sweetest, 
truest little lady that e'er the sun shone on. But I left it to your 
woman's wit to guess whom I meant. There is only one woman in 
the world I could mean. Didn't you know, Sylvia, that I meant 
yourself?" 

"No—no," I said, feeling almost frightened at the joy that came 
surging into my heart like a great flood. "I didn't know—but oh, 

I'm so glad, Stephen. And I love the spring again—it was so 
terrible to hate the spring!" 

Stephen gathered me into his arms again and tilted up my face 
and kissed me—first right on the lips and then on my throat just 
under my chin. 

"Now tell me that you love me," he said. 
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"I love you with all my heart," I said meekly, "but I didn't know 
it before daddy told me, Stephen. Fancy daddy knowing that. All I 
knew was just that something was hurting me terribly and that the 
spring was spoiled. Oh, Stephen, I don't see how you can possibly 
love me—me! You're so famous and clever and I'm such a stupid, 
insignificant little thing." 

"Come over to our bench," said Stephen, "and I'll tell you what 
you are." 

So he told me—or what he thinks I am—sitting there in the 
sweet o' the year. But what he said I shall not write down. There 
are some things that mustn't ever be written down—only just in 
one's heart. What Stephen said is written on mine and I shall read 
it there in the years of eternity. 
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The Deferment of Hester (1907) 

I knew it was Hester as soon as I stepped off the train. It is not 
often that a stranger answers to our preconception of her, 
especially when said preconception has no better foundation than 
the shifting-sand of two very brief business letters; but Hester did. 

A tall woman, but not over tall; stoutish, yet with a certain 
restraint of outline suggestive of a thrifty soul who was not going 
to be over lavish even in the matter of avoirdupois; dressed in a 
palpable second-best, with a hat chosen less for vain adornment 
than for gualities that would wear well; a knot of soft, crimpy 
brown hair with a thread or two of gray in it, and a sunny face with 
full-blown red cheeks and brisk brown eyes. I liked her. 

When I had been prospecting about for some place in which to 
spend my vacation, a young woman whom I had met at a slum- 
mission committee-conference told me she had boarded the 
preceding summer at Hester Sweet's, Wayside, Valley Road, and 
could conscientiously recommend it. I made a note of the 
recommendation, not so much because of her conscience as 
because I took a fancy to the name of Hester Sweet. So I wrote to 
the latter, using the young-woman-of-the-slum-committee's name 
as a sort of reference. This was a false move because, as I 
discovered later on, Hester did not like the young woman 
aforesaid; but luckily she liked my handwriting and, moreover, had 
had a sister Sally who had died young. For which excellent reasons 
Hester agreed to take me in for the months of July and August. 

"I suppose you're Miss Jordan," said Hester briskly. "I'm real 
glad to see you. My, you don't look a mite like I expected. I made 
sure you'd be fair—my sister Sally was fair—and you're real dark 
complected. Well, well, we're all as we're made, to be sure." 

Before we had driven a mile Hester had implored me not to 
call her Miss Sweet, and I had bargained with her to call me Sally. 
We were chums from that moment. 


The Blue Book Magazine, July 1907. 
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Valley Road was four miles from the station, and Wayside was 
the name of Hester's place. I gurgled with satisfaction when we 
reached it. The house was small and white and low eaved, set 
down in a most delightfully picturesque little hollow that dropped 
away from the road. Between road and house was an apple 
orchard and flower garden all mixed up together. Poplars, stiff, 
prim Lombardies, stood about it, and the front-door walk was 
bordered with clam shells. There was honeysuckle over the parlor 
windows and ivy over the front door and moss on the roof. It was 
the sort of house I had seen in happy dreams, but I had never 
hoped for such good luck as spending the summer in one. 

When Hester showed me up to my room I was ready to cry for 
joy. The ceiling was low and sloping, and the floor sagged, and 
there was such an odd cornery window with small panes curtained 
by a white muslin frill; the ivy made it so dim I could hardly see my 
way about, and there was always a little swish sounding through it 
from the poplars outside. I thought it all delicious and said so. 
Hester loved me for it, just as she had hated the slum-mission- 
committee young woman because the latter had said so much 
shade was unhygienic and objected to sleeping on a feather bed. 
Now, I glory in feather beds, and the more feathery and 
unhygienic they are the more I glory. 

Hester's cooking, too, deserved to be ranked among the fine 
arts. She concocted such rich, lovely, plummy things. She told me 
it was such a comfort to see me eat; she had been so afraid that I 
would be like the slum-mission young woman who wouldn't eat 
anything but fruit and hot water for breakfast, and tried to make 
Hester cook on scientific principles. Just as if anyone could make 
doughnuts on scientific principles! Hester's doughnuts were the 
very apotheosis of doughnuts and she didn't even go by a recipe. It 
is such a delight in these enlightened days to stumble on one of 
those genuine, old-fashioned cooks, who don't care a bit if they 
ruin your digestion so long as they can give you feasts of fat 
things. 

Wayside was quiet and dreamy. There was nothing to do and I 
did it thoroughly. Nevertheless, I did not object to mild dissipation, 
and when Hester asked me to accompany her to the Thursday 
night prayer-meeting I agreed with alacrity. 
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Hester blossomed out like the rose to attend that prayer¬ 
meeting. I was amazed. She wore a pale blue lawn dress with a 
design of pansies in it and more ruffles than I should ever have 
suspected economical Hester to be guilty of; also a white straw hat 
with pink roses and ostrich feathers on it. I thought she put them 
on because prayer-meeting was the only social function Valley 
Road had, but later on I discovered another motive. 

Valley Road prayer-meetings were essentially feminine. The 
men seldom went—not because they were irreligious but because 
they regarded the prayer-meeting as a woman's affair. There were 
thirty-two women present, two half-grown boys, and one solitary 
man besides the minister. Hester and I sat up in the front seat. She 
enjoyed herself hugely, leading the singing and answering the 
Bible-class-lesson guestions before any of the other women could 
get their mouths in shape to do so. But I found it a little dull and 
betook myself to studying the aforesaid solitary man who sat 
facing us in a corner and looking dismally out of place. 

He was not handsome or young or graceful; he had remarkably 
long legs—so long that he had to keep them coiled up under the 
seat to dispose of them—and he was stoop-shouldered. His hands 
were big and his hair wanted barbering and his beard was rather 
unkempt. But I liked his face; it was kindly and honest and tender; 
there was something else in it, too—I couldn't decide just what, 
and it was this that interested me. I was in pursuit of that elusive 
guality all through prayer-meeting. Finally I concluded that this 
man's ancestors had suffered and been strong and it was made 
manifest in his face; there was a sort of patient, humorous 
endurance in his expression that indicated he would go to the 
stake if need be but would keep on looking pleasant until he really 
had to begin sguirming. I rather wondered what he went to prayer¬ 
meeting for when it was so plainly unfashionable for his sex; but I 
found out later on. He went for the same reason that Hester put on 
her pansy-dress—a motive as old as Eden. 

When we went out it was a bright moonlight night. As Hester 
and I walked down the road this one solitary man came up to us 
and said: 

"May I see you home, Hester?" 

Hester took his arm as prim and shy as if she were only 
sixteen. 
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"Miss Jordan, permit me to introduce Mr. Douglas," she said 
with awesome politeness. 

Mr. Douglas was lovely. He nodded and said: 

"I was looking at you in prayer-meeting, miss, and thinking 
what a nice little girl you were." 

I like to be told I'm a nice little girl because I'm really too tall; 
and I was so much obliged to Mr. Douglas that I dropped 
discreetly behind soon after and left him and Hester as much alone 
as I could, considering that there were cows on the road. 

I was delighted to find that Hester had a beau. I had been 
sincerely pitying the man who had missed marrying her. Hester 
would have made a paragon of a wife—cheery, economical, 
tolerant, and a very gueen of cooks—and it was flagrant waste on 
Nature's part not to have arranged matters better. I was glad to 
see that they were coming out all right after all. 

The next day Hester told me that John Douglas had asked her 
to take me up to see his mother. 

"She's bed-rid most of the time and never goes out of the 
house," Hester explained, "but she's powerful fond of company 
and always wants to see my boarders. I told him we would run up 
some evening, soon." 

We thought of going up that evening, but later in the day Mr. 
Douglas called on his mother's behalf to ask us to tea at "Uplands" 
the next afternoon. Accordingly, we sallied forth the following day 
at a good early country-hour. It was a hot day, and Hester, 
between excitement and a black cashmere dress, looked as if she 
were being broiled alive. I had entreated her to wear her lawn, but 
she was firm in her refusal. 

"Old Mrs. Douglas would think it terrible unbecoming and 
frivolous," she explained. "John likes that pansy-dress, though," 
she added wistfully. 

Dear Hester! I could have hugged her; she was so much of a 
woman. 
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"Uplands/' the old Douglas homestead, was about half a mile 
from Wayside, cresting a windy hill. The house itself was a 
picturesgue, comfortable farmhouse, old enough to be dignified, 
and girdled with maple groves and orchards. There were big trim 
barns behind it and everything fairly screamed snugness and 
prosperity at us as we went up the lane. Whatever the patient 
endurance in Mr. Douglas' face meant it didn't mean debts and 
duns. 

John Douglas met us at the door. He sgueezed Hester's hand— 
I saw him do it although I pretended I didn't. Then he towed us 
into the sitting-room. There his mother was enthroned in an 
armchair. 

I had expected old Mrs. Douglas to be tall because John was so 
leggy. She wasn't; she was the tiniest mite of a woman I ever saw 
and might have posed as a grandmother-doll. She was dressed in 
an old-fashioned black silk, with a fluffy white shawl over her 
shoulders. Her hair was wavy snow-white, surmounted by a love- 
of-a-lace cap. She had soft pink cheeks and mild blue eyes and a 
mouth like a baby's. This all sounds attractive; but I simply didn't 
like old Mrs. Douglas one bit, although I could only give a Doctor 
Fell reason. The minute I saw her she made me think of a fat white 
kitten I once had that would purr on your lap by the hour and then, 
when you weren't looking, dig her claws into you. 

"How do you do, Hester?" purred Mrs. Douglas. "I'm so glad to 
see you again, dear," and she put her face up to be kissed. 

Hester gave her a hearty smack and introduced me. 

"I am very glad to meet you, Miss Jordan," said the white 
kitten. "My son has been singing your praises until I'm half- 
jealous. It is very kind of you to come and see an old woman like 
me." 


I said something polite, and then we all sat down and talked. 

Mrs. Douglas made Hester sit by her and patted her hand all 
the time. She certainly seemed very fond of her, and I was glad, 
for Hester's sake. We had a pleasant time. John Douglas was a 
good talker, and the old woman kept up her end of it valiantly. 
Hester didn't say much but sat and smiled, looking horribly 
uncomfortable in that black cashmere. She reminded me of a 
peony that was being slowly choked to death. 
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Mrs. Douglas asked Hester to pour the tea and Hester turned 
redder than ever and did it. After tea Mrs. Douglas smiled 
benevolently and told John to take "dear Hester" out into the 
garden and get her some roses. 

"Miss Jordan will keep me company while you are gone, won't 
you?" she said, so sweetly that if I had been a proper sort of girl I 
would have kissed her on the spot and been delighted. But I felt 
grumpy, someway, so I just said "Certainly," as stiff as I knew how. 

Mrs. Douglas settled into her armchair with a sigh. 

"I'm a very frail old woman. Miss Jordan. For over twenty 
years I have been a great sufferer. For twenty long weary years 
I've been dying by inches, Miss Jordan." 

"And enjoying it," I thought uncharitably. 

"There have been scores of nights when they've never thought 
I'd live to see the dawn," Mrs. Douglas went on solemnly. "Nobody 
knows what I have gone through, nobody but myself. Well it can't 
last very much longer now. My weary pilgrimage will soon be over. 
It is a great comfort to me to think that John will have such a good 
wife to look after him when his mother is gone—a great comfort." 

I did thaw out a little then. 

"Hester is a lovely woman," I said warmly. 

"Lovely! A beautiful character," assented Mrs. Douglas. "And a 
perfect housekeeper—something I never was. My health would not 
permit it. I am indeed thankful that John has made such a wise 
choice. I hope he will be happy. He is my only son. Miss Jordan, 
and his happiness lies very near my heart." 

"Of course," I said stupidly. I wanted to go upstairs and pinch 
myself for being so horrid and suspicious. Just then John and 
Hester came in and soon after we went home. 

"Come and see me again soon, dear Hester," said Mrs. 

Douglas lovingly. "You don't come half-often enough. But then I 
suppose John will be bringing you here to stay all the time one of 
these days." 

I happened to glance at John when his mother said this and I 
am positive I jumped. I have known ever since just exactly what a 
man looked like when they gave the rack the last turn of possible 
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endurance. I thought he must be ill and I hurried poor blushing 
Hester away. 

"Isn't old Mrs. Douglas a sweet woman?" said Hester as we 
went down the lane. 

"H—m," I said. It is a very useful thing to say at times. 

"She's been a terrible sufferer," said Hester feelingly. "She 
takes terrible spells. It keeps John all worried up. He's scared to 
leave home for fear his mother will take a spell and nobody but the 
hired girl there. Sometimes I've thought . . . ." 

Here Hester stopped short. I didn't ask her what she thought. 

It is one of my few merits that I let people stop when I see they 
want to. 

Three days later I found Hester crying. 

Tears and Hester seemed so incongruous that I was 
thoroughly scared. 

"Oh, what is the matter?" I cried anxiously. 

"I'm forty to-day," sobbed Hester. 

I didn't laugh. I thought being forty might be a good reason for 
crying. While I was casting about for something comforting to say 
Hester added with a big gulp: 

"And—and—John Douglas won't ask me to marry him." 

Here was tragedy with a vengeance! I tried lamely to cheer 
and encourage. 

"Oh, but he will," I said soothingly. "You must give him time, 
Hester. Perhaps . . . ." 

"Time!" said Hester with indescribable scorn. "He has had 
twenty years. How much time does he want?" 

Twenty years! I felt dizzy. 

"Do you mean to say that John Douglas has been coming to see 
you for twenty years?" I gasped. 

"He has," said Hester, "and he has never so much as 
mentioned marriage to me. And I don't believe now that he ever 
will." 
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"Tell me all about it, Hester," I implored. 

I thought it better for her to talk than cry. Besides, I was eaten 
up with curiosity. 

"I believe I will," said Hester, wiping her eyes. "I've never said 
a word to a mortal about it, but it seems to me that I've got to talk 
it over with someone at last or bust. Not that there's much to tell. 

"John Douglas began to go with me twenty years ago; it was 
before mother died. I was real pleased, for he was the likeliest 
young man for miles around. Well, he kept coming and coming and 
after a spell I began making quilts and things. But he never said 
anything about getting married and just kept coming and coming. 
There weren't nothing I could do . . . ." 

"Why didn't you give him some hints—strong hints?" I 
interrupted. 

"Hints! I've given him hints strong enough to stand alone. I've 
done most everything short of popping the question myself. But he 
never paid no more attention to them than if he had been deaf. 
Mother died when we had been going together for eight years. I 
thought then maybe he would speak up, seeing as I was left all 
alone in the world. He was real kind and feeling and did 
everything he could for me, but he never said marry. And that's 
the way it's been going on ever since. 

"People blame me for it. They say I won't marry him because 
his mother is so sickly and I don't want the bother of waiting on 
her. Why, I'd love to wait on John's mother! But I let them think so. 
I'd rather they'd blame me than have them know I don't marry 
John because he won't ask me. That is so dreadful humiliating. But 
why doesn't he ask me to? Seems to me if I only knew his reason I 
wouldn't mind it so much." 

"Perhaps his mother doesn't want him to marry anybody," I 
said slowly. 

"Oh, she does. She's told me time and time again she'd love to 
see John settled before her time comes. She's always giving him 
hints—you heard her the other day. I thought I should have 
dropped through the floor." 

"It's beyond me," I said helplessly. 
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And it was. Then I grew angry. 

"You should have more spirit, Hester. Why didn't you throw 
him over long ago?" 

"I couldn't," said poor Hester, pathetically. "You see, Sally, 

I've always been awful fond of John. He might just as well keep 
coming as not, for there never was anybody else I wanted to come, 
so it didn't matter." 

"But it might have made him speak out like a man," I cried. 

Hester shook her head. 

"No, I guess not. I was afraid to try, anyway, for fear he'd 
think I really meant it and just go. I suppose I'm a poor sperrited 
creature but that is how I feel. And I can't help it." 

"Oh, you could help it, Hester," I urged. "It isn't too late yet. 
Take a firm stand. There are a dozen ways you can let John 
Douglas know that you are not going to put up with his shilly¬ 
shallying any longer. I'll back you up." 

"I dunno'," said Hester, hopelessly. "I dunno' if I could get up 
enough spunk. Things have drifted so long. But I'll think it over. I 
must go and make some biscuit now. I'm an old fool to be sitting 
here crying at my age. But I wouldn't mind so much if I only knew 
his reason." 

"Perhaps it's just because he's too shy," I said. 

But I didn't believe it or Hester either; John Douglas was not at 
all shy. 

Really, I felt disappointed in him. I would never have thought 
he was the sort of man to play fast and loose with a woman's 
feelings for twenty years. He certainly ought to be taught a lesson, 
and I felt that I would have enjoyed being the teacher. I beamed 
with delight when, just as we were starting for prayer-meeting the 
next night, Hester informed me that she meant to take my advice 
and show some "sperrit." 

"When John Douglas asks me to-night if he can see me home. 
I'm just going to tell him he can't," she said. "I'm not going to be 
trodden on any longer." 
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I told Hester she was right, and all through prayer-meeting I 
looked at John Douglas with a stony, exultant glare in my eyes. 

"My good man," I was thinking joyfully, "you are going to get 
the snub you deserve to-night." 


It was moonlight again—bright as day. As we stepped over the 
grass up came John Douglas and asked Hester if he might see her 
home. 

Hester looked frightened but resolute. 

"No, thank you," she said icily. "I know the road home pretty 
well alone. I ought to, seeing as I've been traveling it for some 
forty years. So you needn't trouble yourself, Mr. Douglas." 

I was looking straight at John Douglas as she spoke, and I saw 
the last twist of the rack again. Without a word he turned and 
made off down the road. He went so fast that he was almost out of 
earshot before I regained speech. 

"Stop! Stop!" I screamed wildly after him. I didn't care who 
heard me. "Mr. Douglas, stop! Come back!" 

He heard me and he did stop. I flew down the road after him, 
caught at his arm and fairly dragged him back to Hester. 

"You must come back," I sobbed. "It's all a mistake. Mr. 
Douglas; it's all my fault. I made Hester do it. She did not want to, 
but it's all right now—isn't it, Hester?" 

He had got back to Hester by this time, and without a word 
she took his arm and they started down the road. I hung behind 
and mopped my eyes, and when I got to Wayside I sneaked in at 
the front door and straight up to my room, although I was as 
hungry as a wolf. But after John Douglas had gone Hester brought 
me up a perfectly lovely lunch and I sat up in bed to eat it. 

"Well, you are a nice person to back one up," said Hester 
sarcastically. 

"Oh, I couldn't help it, Hester," I said feebly. "I just felt as if 
I'd stood by and seen murder done. I had to run after him." 
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"Oh, I'm just as glad you did," said Hester, turning a furious 
red. Hester never blushed; she just turned red. "If you hadn't done 
it, I would have had to. When I saw John Douglas making off down 
the road, I just felt as if every little bit of joy and happiness that 
was left in my life was going with him. It was an awful feeling." 

"Did he ask you why you did it—or anything?" I ventured. 

"No, he never said a word about it," said Hester dully. 

I was not without a feeble hope that something would come of 
our effort after all, but nothing did. John Douglas came and took 
Hester driving and walked home from prayer-meeting with her as 
he had been doing for twenty years, and as he seemed likely to do 
for twenty years more. I made one more frenzied effort in Hester's 
behalf. 

One evening, when John came to take her out driving, she 
couldn't go because she had company, so she made me go instead. 

It was just the chance I wanted. I led the conversation up to 
the desired point, although John kept veering off with malice 
aforethought. I know he suspected what was coming, and then I 
asked him plump and plain why he and Hester didn't get married. 

"There was a man down Osborne way that made guite a 
fortune minding his own business," said John. 

It looks horrid, written out; but it didn't sound so very bad the 
way John Douglas said it, there was such a twinkle in his eye and 
such a comical twist to his mouth. I only felt snubbed, not insulted. 
I sulked for ten minutes, and then I had to laugh. I forgave him and 
we were good friends again. 

I did not tell Hester about this, and I strictly followed the 
example of the Osborne man thenceforth. 


One afternoon in mid-August Alec Ford came driving down 
Wayside in hot haste for Hester. 

"They want you at Uplands, guick," he said. "I really believe 
old Mrs. Douglas is going to have the satisfaction of dying at last 
after practising at it for twenty years." 

Hester flew to get her hat. 
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"Is Mrs. Douglas worse than usual this spell?" I asked. 

"She's not half as bad," said Alec solemnly, "and that's what 
makes me think it's serious. Other times she'd scream and throw 
herself all over the place. This time she's lying still and mum. 

When Mrs. Douglas is mum she is pretty sick, you bet." 

I was alone until dark and had to get my own supper. It was 
just twilight when Hester came home. 

"Mrs. Douglas is dead," she said wearily. "She died just a few 
minutes after I got there. 

"She just spoke to me once, 'I suppose you'll marry John now,' 
she said. It cut me to the heart, Sally. To think John's mother 
thought I wouldn't marry him because of her! I couldn't say a word 
either—there were other women there. I was thankful John had 
gone out." 

Hester began to cry drearily, but I brewed a hot drink of 
ginger tea—to be sure, I discovered afterwards that I had put in 
white pepper instead of ginger, but Hester never noticed the 
difference—and made her go to bed. I could see she was all tired 
out and nervous. 

On the evening after the funeral we were sitting out on the 
front steps at sunset. Hester wore that unspeakable black dress 
and looked her worst, what with her eyes and nose all red from 
crying. We didn't talk much. Hester felt dreadfully blue and 
dumpish, and I couldn't get her cheered up, so I held my tongue. 
There are times when people resent being cheered up. 

All at once the gate-latch clicked and there was John Douglas. 

I had never dreamed of his coming that night, or I would simply 
have made Hester array herself in purple and fine linen, for I 
would have hoped that their first meeting under the new 
conditions would be the psychic moment and that black cashmere 
dress might have daunted a man forever. 

John Douglas walked straight over Hester's geranium-bed and 
Hester stood up. I stood up, too; I wore a light pink dress and I am 
not a small girl by any means, but John Douglas never saw me any 
more than if I had been a mosguito. 

The very first words he said were: 

"Hester, will you marry me?" 
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The words shot out as if they had been wanting to be said for 
twenty years and just had to be said now before anything else. 

Hester's face was so red from crying that it couldn't turn any 
redder, so it turned a most unbecoming purple. 

"Why didn't you ask me before?" she said slowly. 

"I couldn't," said John. "She made me promise not to; mother 
made me promise not to. Twenty years ago, just when I'd begun 
going with you, she took a terrible spell. We thought she couldn't 
live through it. She implored me to promise that I wouldn't ask you 
to marry me while she was alive. I didn't want to promise such a 
thing, even though we all thought then she couldn't live very long 
—the doctor gave her six months. But she begged it on her knees, 
sick and suffering. She hadn't no spite against you, but she just 
didn't want another woman there while she was living. She said if I 
didn't promise she'd die right there and I'd have killed her. 

"So I promised. And she's held me to that promise for twenty 
years though I've gone on my knees to her in my turn to beg her to 
let me off." 

"Why didn't you tell me this?" said Hester chokingly. "Oh, why 
didn't you tell me?" 

"She made me promise I wouldn't tell a soul," said John 
huskily. "She swore me to it. Hester, you'll never know what I've 
suffered these twenty years. But you'll marry me for all, won't you, 
Hester? Oh Hester, won't you? I've come as soon as I could to ask 
you. Oh Hester, won't you?" 

He had got hold of her hand and was looking up into that 
plain, commonplace, middle-aged woman's face as if it were a 
glorified angel's. 

At this moment I came to my senses and realized that I had no 
business there. They didn't notice my departure at all because 
they had forgotten my very existence. 

I didn't see Hester until the next morning. She came in to 
wake me up and sat on the edge of my bed and told me all about it. 
She had forgotten that I had been standing beside her and heard it 
all and I let her forget. 

"That, cruel, relentless, deceitful old woman!" I cried. 
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"Hush! She's dead/' said Hester solemnly. "If she wasn't—but 
she is! I could never have believed it of her. But I'm happy at last, 
Sally. And I wouldn't have minded waiting so long a bit if I'd only 
known why." 

"When are you to be married?" I said. 

"In September. Of course it will be very guiet. I suppose 
people will talk terrible. They'll say I made enough haste to snap 
John up as soon as his poor mother was out of the way. John 
wanted to let them know the truth but I said, 'No, John, she was 
your mother after all, and we'll keep the secret between us and not 
cast any shadow on her memory. I don't mind what people say, 
now that I know the truth myself. It don't matter a mite. And we'll 
never,' I says to him, 'we'll never mention it to each other again, 
John. Let it all be buried with her.' I said I'd have to tell you 
because I'd been talking the matter over with you, but it wouldn't 
go any further." 

"Oh, I won't tell it," I agreed grumpily. 

I wanted to publish it far and wide and clear Hester from the 
charge of selfishness, but, of course, I had to promise to hold my 
tongue since she wished me to. And I thought she was a good soul 
and much more forgiving than I could have been in her place. 

"You must come out to see me married," said Hester. "I won't 
have any other guests. But John thinks there never was the like of 
you. You must spend every summer with us after this until you get 
married yourself. And I hope you will get as good a husband as 
John." 

"I'd deserve to if I waited twenty years for him," I answered. 
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The Old South Orchard (1908) 


It is now more than seventy years since it had its beginning, 
when grandfather brought his bride home. Before the wedding he 
had fenced off the big south meadow that sloped to the sun; it was 
the finest, most fertile field on the farm and the neighbors told 
young Abraham King that he would raise many a crop of wheat in 
that meadow. Abraham King smiled, and, being a man of few 
words, said nothing, but in his mind he had a vision of the years to 
be, and in that vision he saw, not rippling acres of harvest gold, 
but great leafy avenues of wide-spreading trees, laden with fruit to 
gladden the eyes of children and grandchildren yet unborn. It was 
a vision to develop slowly into fulfillment. Grandfather King was in 
no hurry. He did not set his whole orchard out at once, for he 
wished it to grow with his life and history and be bound up with all 
of good and joy that came to the household he had founded. So on 
the morning after he had brought his young wife home they went 
together to the south meadow and planted their bridal trees. Those 
two trees were yet living when we of the third generation were 
born, and every spring bedecked themselves in blossom as 
delicately tinted as Elizabeth King's face when she walked through 
the old south meadow in the morn of her life and love. 

That was the beginning of the famous King orchard. When a 
son was born to Abraham and Elizabeth a tree was planted in the 
orchard for him. They had ten children in all and each child had its 
birthtree. Every family festival was commemorated in like fashion, 
and every beloved visitor who spent a night under their roof was 
expected to plant a tree in the orchard. So it came to pass that 
every tree in it was a fair green monument to some love or delight 
of the past years. 

We, the grandchildren of Abraham and Elizabeth, were born 
into this heritage. The orchard was old when we came to know it 
and, for us, was one of the things that must have existed forever, 
like the sky and the river and the stars. We could not think of a 
world without the old south orchard. Each grandchild—and there 
were many of us, both on the homestead where father lived and 
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Adapted into "A Queen of Hearts" in The Story Girl (1911). 
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scattered abroad in far lands—had its tree there, set out by 
grandfather when the news of its birth was announced to him. 

In our day there was a high stone wall around it instead of 
grandfather's split rail fence. Our uncles and father had built the 
wall in their boyhood, so that it was old enough to be beautiful 
with moss, and green things growing out of its crevices, violets 
purpling at its base in early spring days, and goldenrod and asters 
making a September glory in its corners. 

Grandmother, as long as she was able, liked to go through the 
orchard with us, down to the farther gate, where she never 
omitted to kiss us all good-bye, even if we were to be gone for no 
more than an hour. She would wait at the gate, her sweet old face 
all aglow, until we were out of sight; then she would visit Uncle 
Stephen's avenue before going back to the house. 

"Uncle Stephen's avenue," as we always called it, was a double 
row of apple trees running down the western side of the orchard— 
a great green bowery arcade it was. To walk through it in blossom 
time was something not to be forgotten. It realized for us our most 
extravagant dreams of fairyland wherein we wandered under the 
gorgeous arches of kings' palaces over pavements of pearl and 
emerald. Heaven, we thought, must surely be an endless 
succession of Uncle Stephen's avenues in blossom that never 
faded. 

Uncle Stephen was that first-born whose birth-tree stood 
nearest to the two gnarled old patriarchs in the center of the 
orchard. Father, who was one of the youngest members of the 
family, had but one remembrance of him—as a handsome youth of 
eighteen home from a long sea voyage, with all the glamor of 
faraway lands and southern seas about him. In Uncle Stephen the 
blood of a seafaring race claimed its own. He had none of 
grandfather's abiding love of woods and meadows and the kindly 
ways of the warm red earth; to sea he must go, despite the fears 
and pleadings of the reluctant mother, and it was from the sea he 
came to set out his avenue in the south orchard with trees brought 
from his voyage. 

Then he sailed away again, and the ship was never heard of 
more. The gray first came in grandmother's brown hair in those 
months of waiting. Then, for the first time in its life, the old 
orchard heard the sound of weeping and was consecrated by a 
sorrow. 
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To us children Uncle Stephen was only a name, but a name to 
conjure with. We never wearied of speculating on his fate and 
harrowing our small souls with fearful imaginations concerning his 
last moments. He played an important part in many of our games 
and make-believes; he was always the good fairy who appeared 
mysteriously in the nick of time and rescued us from all difficulties. 
He was all the more delightful in that he never grew old like our 
other uncles. For us he was always the curly-headed youngster, 
with the laughing blue eyes, of the framed daguerreotype hanging 
up in grandmother's room. If he had ever come back in reality we 
would have expected him to look just like that. We all, I think, 
cherished a secret belief that he was yet living—probably on a 
desert island—and would some day return home, glittering with 
the gold and jewels of the pirate hoard discovered on the said 
island. To this day we middle-aged men and women who were the 
children of that old south orchard do not say "when my ship comes 
in" but "when Uncle Stephen comes home." 

There was another spot in the orchard which had a great 
attraction for us, albeit mingled with something of awe and fear. 
This was "Aunt Una's seat," a bench of mossy stone slabs arched 
over by a couple of gnarled pear trees and grown thickly about 
with grasses and violets. We never cared to play there—it would 
have seemed like desecration, but in our quiet moods we sought 
the old stone bench to dream. Aunt Una mingled in those dreams, 
but not after the fashion of Uncle Stephen, for there was no doubt 
concerning her fate. She had died thirty years before, on her 
twentieth birthday. 

We children heard much of Aunt Una, for she was one of those 
people who are not soon forgotten, whose personality seems to 
haunt the scenes of their lives long after they have gone thence. 
She had been very beautiful, with a strange moonlight beauty of 
white skin and night-black eyes and hair, foreign to the fair, rosy 
King style of loveliness; a dreamy, spiritual girl, one of those souls 
who have no real abiding place in this world and only tarry for a 
brief while. She had been gifted with the power of expression, and 
a sort of journal she had written was one of grandmother's 
treasures. She sometimes read portions of it to us, and so we 
seemed to make a very real acguaintance with Aunt Una. The book 
contained verses that appeared quite wonderful to us—indeed, I 
think even yet that they were wonderful—and bits descriptive of 
the orchard, blent with a girl's dreams and longings. Her phrases 
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lingered in our memories and the whole orchard seemed full of 
her. Besides, there was a bit of her romance connected with it. 

Aunt Una had had a lover. This man was still living; he was 
little more than fifty, but we thought him very old because of his 
snow-white hair. He had never married, and lived some distance 
away. Every June, on Aunt Una's birthday, he made a pilgrimage to 
the old orchard to see her tree, all ablow with never-failing 
blossoms, and sit on her bench. At such times we children were 
not allowed to go into the orchard, but we sometimes peeped over 
the wall and saw him sitting there, a melancholy, lonely figure. It 
gave us, I think, a deep and lasting sense of the beauty and 
strength of love which could thus outlive time and death. We were 
too young then to understand its full beauty. The romance of it 
appealed more strongly to us; we girls had our favorite dream of 
dying young and having our lovers come to visit our trees thirty 
years after. 

But the orchard had happier memories. There had been a 
wedding in it for one thing—long before we were born. It was that 
of Aunt Iris, who had been a celebrated beauty. She was married 
in the orchard under the apple blossoms of June. We never tired of 
hearing grandmother tell of it. We had heard the story so often 
that we could picture it almost as plainly as grandmother herself— 
the lanes of white, fragrant trees, the gay dresses of the guests, 
the beautiful bride in her white silk dress and old lace veil. It was a 
favorite game with us to enact it all over, and so coveted was the 
honor of playing the bride's part that it had to be settled by lot. 
Aunt Iris' pear tree, planted by the bride herself after the 
ceremony, was in our time a huge old tree just within the entrance 
gate. The most delicious pears that I have ever eaten grew on it. 
There are no such pears nowadays. I suppose they had a catalogue 
name, but the old south orchard had a nomenclature all its own, 
and we knew them as "Aunt Iris' pears." 

There were many plum trees in the orchard, as well as 
cherries—great luscious ox-hearts and a sweet white kind—pears 
and guinces, but of course more of apple trees than of any other 
kind. Uncle Bob's tree was our favorite, because it bore a 
delicious, juicy, yellow apple with a streak of red on one side. 

There were two big trees—the twins' trees—which were given over 
to us entirely, because nobody except children could eat their big, 
green, dead-sweet apples. And there was a seedling tree which 
had come up unbidden in a sunny corner, the fruit of which we 
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used when our games called for a "trial by ordeal." The apples of it 
were the sourest that ever grew; hard, bitter, unpalatable. The 
"ordeal" consisted in eating one of them in large bites without 
making a single grimace! Few of us ever passed it, but there was 
one who never failed—our little French cousin, Laure. She could 
munch those dreadful apples without so much as a change of 
expression on her little dark, elfin face. But then, Laure could do 
anything she attempted. We could never "stump" her, as our 
juvenile slang expressed it. 

Every season brought new beauties to the old orchard. It 
would have been hard to say when we loved it best. In spring it 
was a rare spot; the grass was green there when everywhere else 
was only sere brown sod; the trees were in leaf and bud a full 
week earlier there than in other orchards. Summer brought ripe 
luxuriance of growth. Long ago grandmother had sown a little plot 
with caraway just inside the gate and it had spread half over the 
orchard. In July, when it came into blossom, the long arcades were 
white with its billowy waves that swayed and foamed in the 
moonshine of summer eves like seas of silver. One day a three- 
year-old baby wandered into the caraway thicket that met over her 
head, lay down in it, and went to sleep. When she was missed, 
great was the consternation in the house of King. Everybody 
turned out to search, distracted by direful possibilities of well and 
river. Search as they might they could not find her. It was sunset, 
with a mother in hysterics, before an answering gurgle came from 
the caraway in response to frantic calls. Father plunged over the 
stone wall and into the caraway where he came upon a rosy sleep- 
warm baby curled up in a nest of her own fashioning and very 
loath to leave it. 

Autumn was, I think, the time we loved best, for then came the 
apple-picking. What fun it was! The boys would climb the trees and 
shake the apples down until we girls cried for mercy. The days 
were crisp and mellow, with warm sunshine and a tang of frost in 
the air, mingled with the woodsy odors of the withering leaves. 

The hens and turkeys prowled about picking at windfalls, and our 
pet kittens made mad rushes at each other among the leaves. 

Then came winter, when the orchard was heaped with drifts. It 
was a wonderful place on moonlit nights, when the snowy arcades 
shone like magic avenues of ivory and pearl and the bare trees 
cast fairy-like traceries over them. Uncle Stephen's avenue was a 
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fine place for coasting, and when a thaw came, followed by a frost, 
we held high carnival there. 

Any history of the old south orchard would be incomplete if it 
failed to mention the "King Bubble." This was a spring of 
peculiarly sweet, pure water which gurgled up in the southwest 
corner at the foot of a gentle slope. Grandfather had rimmed it 
round with a circle of hewn stones, and in this basin the water 
brimmed up like a great amber bubble until it found its way 
through ferns and mosses to the brook below. In our games the 
King Bubble played the part of every famous fount in song and 
story of which we had ever read—especially the well of Urda and 
Ponce de Leon's fountain of youth. On summer days, tired and 
warm, we would fling ourselves down on its fern-fringed brink and 
drink deep draughts from an old blue china cup which always sat 
on a little stone shelf below the brim and never chanced to be 
broken despite the dozens of careless little hands that seized it. 
To-day weary men and women all over the world think often of that 
spring and long for a cup of its matchless water. 

Near the spring was a huge granite bowlder as high as a man's 
head, straight and smooth in front, but hollowed out into natural 
steps behind. It also played an important part in all our games, 
being fortified castle, Indian ambush, throne, pulpit, or concert 
platform as occasion required. A certain gray-haired minister, 
famous in two continents for eloquence and scholarly attainments, 
preached his first sermon at the age of ten from that old gray 
bowlder, and a woman whose voice has delighted thousands sang 
her earliest madrigals there. 

"If you're a King, you sing," was a countryside proverb in 
those days, and certainly it was true of all the descendants of 
grandfather and grandmother. We all sang more or less, although 
none could equal Laure, and among the dearest memories of the 
old south orchard are those of the long, mellow twilights of 
summer Sundays, when old and young assembled in the orchard 
and sang hymns, grandfather beating time. How clearly the whole 
scene comes out on the wall of memory's picture gallery— 
grandfather and grandmother, father and mother, sitting on Aunt 
Una's bench, while we children, with all Uncle George's brood 
from the next farm, sat on the grass around them. Two voices 
sound out for me above all the others—Laure's glorious and 
silvery, grandmother's sweet, quavering, tremulous. Dear old 
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Grandmother King! How much she enjoyed those summer 
evenings of song! 

Grandfather and grandmother used to walk much in the 
orchard on fine evenings, hand in hand, lovers still, lingering in 
Uncle Stephen's arcade or at Aunt Una's seat. Their devotion to 
each other was beautiful to see. We children never thought it a sad 
or unlovely thing to grow old with so fair an example before us. 

One summer grandmother grew very frail and could not walk in 
the orchard. Yet grandfather was the first to go; they found him 
sitting in his armchair on one afternoon, a smile on his fine old 
face and the sunshine making a glory of his white hair. 
Grandmother called him by name, but for the first time he failed to 
answer her. 

They carried Grandfather King through the old orchard on his 
last journey. It had been his wish. Children and grandchildren 
walked behind him under boughs laden with the mellow fruit of 
trees his hands had planted. The next June Grandmother King was 
carried to him over the same way—the bride going once more to 
her bridegroom under the glory of their bridal trees. 

I visited the orchard not long ago on a mellow afternoon. It did 
not seem much changed. Most of the old trees were standing; 
grandfather's and grandmother's were gone, but their places were 
filled with two flourishing young trees planted when the 
homestead boy had brought his bride home. Aunt Una's seat was 
there and Uncle Stephen's avenue; the King Bubble was as clear 
and sparkling as of yore—truly, it was a fountain of youth, for it 
never grew old. And at the big granite bowlder children were 
playing "Ivanhoe" and besieging it valiantly with arrows and 
popguns. My best wish for them was that in the years to come the 
old orchard might hold for them as many sweet and enduring 
memories as it held for me. 
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_ A Double Surprise (1908) _ 

I was visiting in Trenton when Aunt Anne came to our place. I 
felt real disappointed when I got home and mother told me she had 
been up. I had always wanted to see Aunt Anne, for father had 
loved her so furiously that I thought she must be worth seeing. 

Father was always a good judge of women. 

Sunnyslope, where she lived, was only about sixty miles from 
Talbot, where we lived; and sure enough, we had barely got settled 
when Aunt Anne arrived along; but, as aforesaid, I was away and I 
didn't get back until the day after she had gone home. 

"She wants you to go out to Sunnyslope some day next week, 
and she is a perfect dear," said mother. "You must go—she has 
such lovely brown eyes." 

Mother didn't exactly mean that I must go because Aunt Anne 
had lovely brown eyes; that is just mother's way of talking. Her 
ideas, as father used to say, never come in proper seguence. But 
she's none the worse mother for that. I picked out pretty good 
parents. 

"Did she suggest any particular day?" I asked. 

"No. She said any day would suit her, and if you'd send her 
word what train you'd be on, she'd meet you. She lives quite near 
the station, and I wish you could see what a mild, winning 
expression she has. It reminded me so much of your poor father. 
She says she has a nice old place out there, and you must look on 
it as a second home although it's a little lonely and out of the way. 
However, she has the jolliest laugh and a sweet pink-and-white 
face." 

I reflected and decided that I wouldn't send word when I was 
coming, because I didn't exactly know myself. The Kingsleys had 
promised to come down some day the next week and I couldn't go 
until their visit was over. If Aunt Anne lived so near the station I 
could easily walk to her house. Besides, I have—or had—a mania 
for surprising people. 
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The Kingsleys never came till Thursday, and Friday morning I 
announced that I was going up to Aunt Anne's that day to stay over 
Sunday. Mother looked dubious, because she never likes to see 
anyone start on a journey on Friday; she says it's unlucky. Of 
course I'm not superstitious; but I don't think I will go anywhere 
on Friday again. It's just as well to be on the safe side when there 
are plenty of other days in the week. 

I got myself an early lunch to catch the twelve o'clock train, 
and I put on my prettiest, frilliest organdie dress and a floppy hat 
with pink poppies on it, because I knew, if Aunt Anne were 
anything like father, she'd love pretty clothes. Thus accoutered I 
kissed mother good-by, told her to be good, and got on my train. 

It's a little branch line that runs out to Sunnyslope and the 
train was a "mixed" freight. It fairly crawled, and it stopped for 
ever so long at little dingy stations and there wasn't another soul 
in the car except a tall, thin woman reading a tract. It was so 
monotonous I fell asleep and I woke up, hours afterwards, as it 
seemed to me, just as a brakeman banged a door and called 
something that sounded as much like Sunnyslope as it did like 
anything else in the language. 

"Did he—oh, did he say 'Sunnyslope?' " I demanded wildly of 
the tall thin woman who was still poring over her tracts. 

She looked up with a bored expression and said "Yes." 

I grasped my parasol and skipped thankfully off that train. 

Frankly, I didn't like the appearance of Sunnyslope at all. It 
didn't look in the least Aunt Anneish. Neither did I admire the 
station-master; he was so round and tubby and bald. But he was 
really a very affable person, and beamed on me when I asked him 
if he could direct me to Miss Thompson's place. 

"Reckon I can, miss. But it's a right smart distance from here. 
It's an hour's walk round by the road. But look here. Are you good 
at short cuts?" 

"At what?" I said stupidly. 

"Cuts—short cuts. I can put you up to one that'll take you out 
to old Miss Thompson's place in half an hour. D'ye see that red 
house down the road? Well, when you get there look over the fields 
to the southwest and you'll see the windmill on the top of Abel 
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Millars' bam. Just hike for that across lots, and you'll come out 
half a mile from the Thompson place straight down the road. You'll 
know it when you get there—there's a pond by the house and a 
mortal long lane and there aint another place nearer than Abel 
Millars'. But are you sure you're good at short cuts?" 

You can never tell whether you're good at short cuts or not 
until you've tried, and I never had, but I meant to right away. 

I thanked the station-agent and I started down the dusty road. 
It was just two o'clock, which convinced me that the train had 
made better time when I was asleep than it had before, for I had 
not expected to get to Sunnyslope before half-past three. I shall 
never forget how hungry I was; and the day was so hot and that 
road so dusty. When I came to the red house I looked for the 
windmill and found it; and with all the rashness of inexperience I 
straightway "hiked across lots" to it. When I am an old woman and 
take to giving advice I shall say to all and sundry, "Beware of 
cross-cuts." 

I'm not quite sure what "hike" means and I forgot to ask the 
station-master to define it exactly. But if to wade through hayfields 
to your knees, squirm under barbed wire fences because you don't 
dare to try to climb over them in a frilly organdie, run around four 
fields in deadly dread of a cow, and get lost in a spruce wood and 
come out on the wrong side with no guiding windmill in sight, be 
to "hike," then I hiked. 

I walked around the edge of that wood looking for the 
windmill, and on the other side I came to a queer little low-eaved 
barn that looked as if it had never been built but had just grown up 
in the ferny, woodsy corner like a toadstool. Over it, away across 
the fields, I saw my blessed windmill, and I was just ready to 
resume "hiking" when I heard the most dismal, melancholy wail in 
the barn. For a second it frightened me; then it came again, and I 
knew it must be a cat. Moreover, there was something in the 
sound that made me think the animal was suffering. 

I have a weakness for cats. To go and leave one in possible 
trouble was something I could not do, no matter how much 
"hiking" was before me. So I proceeded to investigate. The barn 
had a door secured on the outside with a rusty hasp, and I got in 
without any trouble. On one side of the barn was a little loft full of 
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hay, and on the other was a little loft without any hay, and from 
this the wails were proceeding. 

I called "Pussy, pussy," in my most winning tones, but though 
the yowls grew louder, no pussy appeared. I gathered my frills 
around me and gingerly climbed up a very dusty, very wobbly 
ladder in one corner; and then I saw the cat, a great big fellow, 
right in the middle of the loft. I was shocked at his appearance. He 
seemed to be starving and was just skin and bone; but he had a 
beautiful, striped coat and big bright famished eyes, and he looked 
like a cat that had seen better days. As soon as he saw me he 
staggered to meet me, then fell down and mewed faintly. 

I actually had tears in my eyes as I picked up that cat and 
crawled down the ladder. I was thankful that I had "hiked" across 
lots and got lost, for otherwise he would have starved to death. 

It is not easy to climb fences in a frilly organdie with a big cat 
in your arms, but I did it and at last I reached the main road by 
Abel Millars'. I saw the Millars peering at me from their windows 
in amazement. I dare say I looked funny enough, tramping a dusty 
road in floppy hat and frills, with my arms full of cat; but I didn't 
care how I looked. As for the cat, he was so guiet and limp that I 
was afraid he would die before I could get him anything to eat. 

I was a weary and thankful girl when I saw the "mortal long 
lane" and a big old-fashioned house peering through the willows 
across a little creek. The lane led up to the back porch door and I 
knocked there. But no Aunt Anne appeared and I noted with 
dismay that the kitchen-blinds were down. Finally I trailed around 
through a wilderness of sweet clover and caraway to the front 
door; and there was a young man sitting on the doorstep. 

He looked resigned and determined, as if he had been sitting 
there a good while and meant to sit as long as was necessary. He 
stood up when I appeared, however, and looked surprised. It was 
borne in upon me that he was a very good-looking young man, and 
I would just as soon not have been carrying that cat. 

"Can you tell me if Miss Thompson is home?" I said wearily. 

"I'm afraid she isn't," he answered. "I've been waiting here a 
good while, hoping she would return. It is very important that I 
should see her before I go back to town." 
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"She surely will be back soon/' I said anxiously, "because I 
know she is expecting me some day this week. She is my aunt, and 
I know it will be all right for me to go in and make myself at home. 
Besides, I must get something for this cat to eat—don't you see he 
is starving?" 

The young man agreed that the case was urgent enough to 
justify housebreaking; but every door and window was fastened up 
hard and tight. We went around and tried them all, while I 
explained how I had found the cat. Finally, we discovered a dairy 
under the willows down by the pond. It was padlocked, but the 
young man picked the lock with his penknife—very knacky he was 
about it, too—and we got in. There was nothing in it after all but a 
little pitcher of skim-milk, and I found a saucer and gave the cat 
some. He nearly choked in his eagerness to swallow it. 

"You mustn't give him too much," warned the young man. "A 
little at a time until he gets accustomed to it." 

I was glad the young man was there, because I should 
probably have let the cat drink the whole pitcherful and kill 
himself. When he had had as much as we thought good for him we 
shut him up in the wood-house. 

"We'll wait a little while," I said, "and then, if aunty doesn't 
come home, we'll try to get in some way. I know she wouldn't 
mind. She's the dearest soul, mother says; I can't understand her 
being away. Perhaps somebody is sick." 

We went and sat down on a bench under the willows. It was 
cool and dreamy and shadowy there and I would have felt guite 
peaceful if I hadn't been so hungry. I hadn't eaten much lunch, and 
think of all I had been through since then! As for that poor young 
man, it turned out that he had had nothing to eat since breakfast. 

"I came out on the morning-train and I'm bound to stay here 
till I see Miss Thompson," he said. "I've come out to get her to give 
our firm an option on some property she has in town. It's very 
important—and there's another fellow after it. He's coming to¬ 
morrow—we found that out; but he doesn't know we want it, too. 
The firm depends on me to bring this to a successful conclusion, 
and it will mean something to me if I can manage it. I understand 
Miss Thompson is a pretty sharp person in a business-dicker. May 
I ask you to put in a good word for me?" 
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Remembering how he had picked that padlock for me, I agreed 
at once. As a general thing, picking locks isn't a recommendation, 
but there are exceptions to every rule. Besides, I always like to 
oblige people with splendid steel-blue eyes and cleft chins, such as 
he had. We were real friendly and comfortable. He told me his 
name was Donald Murray and I told him mine was Jennie 
Thompson; and it turned out that he knew some people who knew 
the Kingsleys, and that made it seem almost as if we were really 
acquainted. 

We sat there and talked for nearly an hour, varied by frequent 
trips to the wood-house to feed the cat, who grew livelier at every 
visit and seemed in a fair way to recover permanently. But the less 
hungry the cat got the more hungry I got; and by four I was simply 
desperate. 

"I'm going to get in and get something to eat,'' I said. "Aunt 
Anne would have a fit if she knew I was starving in her yard—and 
there's no more milk than the cat will need. We must break in. I'll 
tell you what we can do: break one of the little panes in the porch- 
window and get at the catch. Then I can get in and open the door." 

It was simple enough and we did it cheerfully. In two minutes 
we were inside and I had the sitting-room blind up and my hat off. 
It was a pretty nice place, only fearfully prim and neat. 

"Now, I'm going to get tea," I said gayly. "We'll make 
ourselves right at home; that will please Aunt Anne. Wont she be 
surprised when she comes home?" 

Mr. Murray agreed that she probably would. Then he kindled a 
fire in the kitchen-stove. He was a very knacky young man, and I 
privately thought that he would be a very useful person to have in 
the family. Meanwhile, I set the table and explored Aunt Anne's 
pantry thoroughly. It was well stocked, and I found cake and cold 
ham and preserves galore; but not a solitary crumb of bread could 
I discover, hunt as I would. 

"Never mind," I said cheerfully, "I know what I'll do. I'll mix up 
a pan of baking-powder biscuits. I'll have them ready to eat in half 
an hour, if you just keep a good fire on." 

I pinned up my frilly sleeves, put on a gingham apron of Aunt 
Anne's I found behind a door, and mixed up my biscuits. Mr. 
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Murray stood in the doorway and watched me. I didn't mind, but I 
mightn't have liked it if I had skinny arms. 

At first I thought I was going to be stumped for baking- 
powder. I couldn't find any for a long while, but finally I discovered 
some in a can away up in the corner of a back shelf. My biscuits 
were a success and came out as light and feathery as foam. 

Then we sat down in Aunt Anne's willow-shaded dining-room 
and began our tea. We were so hungry and everything was so 
good; we were having a lovely, comfy, jolly little meal—when the 
world came to an end! 

Without any warning—I suppose we were laughing too much 
to hear her steps—a woman appeared in the doorway of the 
dining-room—a tall, gaunt female with hard, cold-blue eyes and a 
thin, sunburned face. She wore a hideous dress of green print with 
yellow flowers in it, and a battered old sunhat tied down over her 
iron-gray hair. As for surprise—oh, she was surprised beyond 
doubt. Anyone could see that. So was I. 

"What does this mean?" she said. "Who are you, and what are 
you doing in my house?" 

Her house! I just gasped. 

"I—I thought this was my Aunt Anne's house," I said 
miserably. 

I can't describe what I felt like and I'm not going to try. But 
amid all my anguish, the most prominent thought in my mind was 
—what would Mr. Murray think? Would he suppose I was a fraud 
and a fakir, as that dreadful woman plainly supposed? 

"My name is Miss Sarah Jane Thompson," she said stonily, 

"and this is my house, and I'd like to know how you got into it 
when I locked it up. Can you explain that to me, sir?" 

She turned to Mr. Murray and hurled this question at him, 
after having stared me completely out of countenance. 

"I—I—my name is Murray, Miss Thompson," he stammered, 

"of the firm of Alsopp & Hicks in Trenton. I came out to see you on 
business—about an option on that land you have in Middleboro— 
and—and—" 
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He floundered hopelessly; he couldn't tell how he got into the 
house without incriminating me and he wouldn't do that. I came to 
his rescue with all the dignity I could assume. 

"There is some mistake here—" 

"I should think there was/' interjected Miss Thompson with a 
scornful sniff. 

"I came up from Talbot to visit my Aunt—Miss Anne 
Thompson, and the station-agent directed me here. I thought it 
was her house and so I came in and made myself at home—" 

"Evidently," with another sniff and a glance at the table. 

—"inviting Mr. Murray to do likewise. I'm very sorry that I've 
mistaken the house, and if you will be kind enough to tell me 
where Miss Anne Thompson lives, I shall not trespass any longer 
on your hospitality." 

"A very likely story," said Miss Thompson contemptuously. 
"There is no other woman of the name of Thompson living near 
here. I believe you are two burglars and I ought to have you 
arrested. Anyhow, there aint any money in the house, so you can't 
have found any. Just tramp, both of you, this minute. No, I don't 
want to hear another word," as Mr. Murray attempted to speak, "I 
haven't any business I'm anxious to transact with you." 

I picked up my poppy-hat and trailed out, followed by Mr. 
Murray. I felt like an unprincipled adventuress, and wondered if he 
thought me one, too. Miss Thompson followed us to the door and 
with an outraged expression of countenance watched us go out of 
the yard. I believe she only let us go because she dared not leave 
us alone while she went to get someone to arrest us. 

"Well, my chance for securing an option on that land is gone 
forever," said Mr. Murray, as we walked up the mortal long lane. 

"Perceval will get it to-morrow." 

"I'm so sorry," I said contritely. "It's all my fault—" 

"Indeed it isn't—don't for a moment—" 

"Yes, it is. If I hadn't asked you in this wouldn't have 
happened. But I did think it was Aunt Anne's house, truly I did." 
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"You are not to blame in the least. And after all, it's a good 
joke; it will be something for me to laugh over all my life. Now, the 
only thing to do is for us to find your aunt's place, and then I'll go 
back to Trenton on the night-express; it passes through at twelve 
o'clock." 

"That dreadful woman said she was the only Thompson here, 
but she can't be," I said wearily. "I know Aunt Anne lives 
somewhere in Sunnyslope." 

"Sunnyslope? This is Henslow! Sunnyslope is fifteen miles 
farther on. You got off at the wrong station." 

It was the last straw. I just felt like sitting down among the 
golden-rod of Miss Sarah Jane Thompson's mortal long lane and 
crying. Two tears really did brim up in my eyes. 

"Oh don't," implored Mr. Murray. "I'll tell you what we'll do. 
There's no up-train till the morning, but I'll get a team at the 
station and drive you to Sunnyslope." 

"I couldn't think of troubling you," I said feebly. 

"It's a pleasure. And from any point of view I'd rather be doing 
that than waiting around Henslow for the night-express." 

"I wonder you'd trust me sufficiently to go anywhere with me," 
I said, trying to smile through my tears. "Haven't I got you into 
enough trouble already? How do you know I've really got an Aunt 
Anne? I half doubt it myself, in the face of Miss Sarah Jane's 
incredulity." 

"I would trust you to any extent," said Mr. Murray gravely, 
"and if you assured me you had a dozen Aunt Annes, all surnamed 
Thompson, I should believe you." 

The world didn't look guite so black after all. I wiped my eyes, 
straightened my hat, and prepared to step blithely out of the gate. 

Then I remembered! In my dismay I clutched Mr. Murray's 
arm. 


"Oh, I forgot the cat," I cried wildly. "I must go back and tell 
her about him, indeed I must." 

"Don't venture into that woman's clutches again," said Mr. 
Murray. 
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"I must," I said firmly. "I can't leave that poor animal to her 
tender mercies. If she wont promise to look after him until she 
finds his owner I shall have to take him with me. You wait here and 
I'll go back." 

"Indeed, no; if you are going to risk a return to the dragon's 
den I'm going with you," declared Mr. Murray chivalrously. 

Back we went. 

Miss Thompson had been watching us all this time from her 
door, and now she came out through the yard to meet us and 
confronted us just by the wood-shed. 

"What's bringing you back here?" she demanded. 

I had plucked up some spirit by this time and I looked her 
straight in the eyes, giving her glare for glare. 

"I came back to tell you that there is a cat in this shed. I found 
him starving in a barn back in the woods and brought him down 
here and gave him some milk I found in your dairy. He must 
belong to someone in the settlement. Will you keep him until you 
find his owner? If not. I'll take him with me." 

"A cat? My lost Peter! Where is he?" shrieked Miss Thompson. 

She flung open the wood-shed door and rushed in. The cat was 
dozing on the sunny window-ledge, but the minute he saw Miss 
Thompson he sat up and purred. That woman actually fell on her 
knees before him, hugged him against her cheek, and began to 
cry. 

"Oh, Peter," she sobbed, "I've been hunting everywhere for 
you—and I thought you were stolen or killed—and I was just wild. 
You precious creature!" 

Her cold blue eyes were guite soft with tears as she turned 
around to me. 

"To think that it was you brought Peter back; and to think how 
I've treated you. I shall never get over being ashamed of it. But I'll 
do what I can to make up. You must come in and finish your tea 
and your young man can have his option and anything else he 
wants. I believe everything you've said and more, too; but 
honestly, there aint anybody named Anne Thompson in Henslow." 
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"I know there isn't now. I thought this was Sunnyslope. Aunt 
Anne lives there." 

"Well, I'll tell you what. My hired boy will drive you over there 
whenever he comes back from the other farm. I'd take you myself, 
but I absolutely can't leave Peter just now. He's been missing a 
week and I've been just about crazy. I was away to-day hunting for 
him, but not a trace of him could I find, and that's why I was so 
grumpy. But I can be real good-natured. You come in and see." 

I don't think I would have gone in if it hadn't been for Mr. 
Murray's sake. I wanted him to get that option. But Miss 
Thompson couldn't be kind enough after that. I told her all about 
finding Peter and then we went in and finished our teas. The 
biscuits had got cold, but they were real good still. 

"The bread was locked up down cellar," said Miss Thompson. 

"I have to keep things locked up because I don't believe my hired 
boy is honest, though he is a real good worker. What I can't 
understand is, how you got the biscuits so light without any 
baking-powder. There isn't any in the house." 

"Oh yes, there is," I said. "I found some in a little yellow can 
away back on the top shelf." 

Miss Thompson dropped her biscuit and stared at me. Then 
she clapped her hands to her head and began to laugh. She threw 
herself back in her chair and twisted herself about and shrieked 
with laughter. I thought the woman had gone crazy. 

"That was tooth-powder," she gasped at last. "You riz those 
biscuits with my cousin's tooth-powder! She broke her bottle of it 
when she was here visiting and put it in an old baking-powder can. 
She went away and forgot it and I put it up there." 

Miss Thompson went into another paroxysm of laughter and 
even Mr. Murray smiled. I was crimson with mortification and felt 
more like crying than laughing. 

"Never mind," said Mr. Murray in a low tone, as Miss 
Thompson went to bring the bread. "They were good biscuits, 
anyhow. And I'm coming up to Talbot soon to get the recipe for 
them if you'll let me. May I?" 

I nodded. What with "hiking" and housebreaking and surprises 
I was really too played out to speak. 
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_ The Goose Feud (1908) _ 

If any one had ever told Mary Parker and me that the day 
would ever come when we would not speak to each other, we 
would have laughed the statement to scorn. We had been friends 
from babyhood. We lived next door to each other when we were 
girls, and when we married our homes were still side by side, so 
that we carried our friendship unbroken into our married life. 

Our husbands were almost as intimate as we were. Our 
children played together as much at one place as the other. We 
had a little footpath past the barns and across the fields from 
house to house, and it was kept well trodden. Never a day passed 
but I went over to Mary's house, or she came to mine. We worked 
in partnership in nearly everything; nothing seemed complete to 
one unless the other was in it. We expected to go on like this till 
our deaths, and then be buried close together in the little 
graveyard. 

One spring, when Mary and I were talking over our plans for 
the summer, she said she was going to try her hand at keeping 
geese. We had always kept turkeys before. I knew what kind of 
things geese were around a place, and I tried to talk her out of it. 
But she was guite set on it, so I gave it up; for I didn't suppose it 
mattered much. I even helped her select the eggs for setting, and 
the mother goose when she bought one. When every egg hatched 
out I was as pleased over her good luck as she was herself. 

Mary's goslings were all right till they began to grow up, and 
then she began to have trouble. She put yokes on them, but that 
didn't prevent them from getting into the grain or wandering away 
to places where foxes could get them. 

I thought to myself that she wished often enough she had kept 
to the turkeys, but she would never give in to that. Mary is pretty 
obstinate in a guiet way when she takes a notion. 

We had our wheat in the barn field next to the line fence that 
year. It was the best field of wheat in Meadowby. We had had poor 
luck with our wheat for three years back, so that we were all the 
prouder of this. William took every man and woman who came to 
the place out to show them that wheat and expatiate on it. One day 
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I found all Mary's geese in the wheat. They had been in a good 
while and had made a fearful havoc. I was mad enough, but I drove 
the geese home and calmly told Mary she must keep them out of 
our wheat. 

She looked worried and said she was sorry; she would see it 
didn't happen again. She said she had had a real hard time to keep 
them out of their own grain—she couldn't very well keep them 
shut up all the time. 

A week later I found the geese in again. It exasperated me 
more than I would have thought possible. I sent one of the children 
to take them home this time, and I sent a note to Mary, too. I know 
I'm inclined to be too rash and quick-tempered, and I suppose that 
note was not very conciliatory. But if Mary thought it was sharp 
she never let on, but was as friendly as ever. 

One afternoon I was sitting in the kitchen, reading, when I 
heard steps on the veranda, as if some one were in a big hurry and 
very decided. I had just got up, when Mary came in without 
knocking. She hadn't a thing on her head, and her hair was all 
blown. She had her under lip between her teeth, and her eyes 
were snapping. In each hand she carried a half-grown goose, quite 
dead and all blood-stained. 

Thinking it over now, I suppose she must have looked pretty 
ridiculous, but just then I was too much taken by surprise to notice 
that. She flung the geese down before me as hard as she could and 
said: 


"There! I suppose that is your work, Lizzie Mercer!" 

Her voice was just shaking with rage, and she looked ready to 
tear me in pieces. I never knew Mary had such a temper. I always 
thought her very quiet and gentle. 

I knew the minute I saw those geese just what had happened 
as well as if I had been told. My oldest boy, Henry, had found those 
fatal geese in the wheat again, and had taken the affair into his 
own hands without consulting me, for he knew I wouldn't have 
allowed him to lay a hand on one of Mary's geese for anything, 
much as I hated to see them destroying the wheat. Henry was 
always too hot-headed, like his mother, and never stopped to think 
of the consequences of anything he did. 
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I was as sorry as any one could be to see how Mary's geese 
had been stoned and mangled. And if she had not spoken the way 
she did, so insulting, as if I were to blame for it all, I should have 
given Henry cause to remember it to his death, besides paying for 
the geese, of course. But Mary wouldn't listen to a word. She went 
on like a crazy person. She said things I couldn't endure, so I 
answered her back, and we had a dreadful quarrel. I'm not 
blaming Mary a bit more than myself. It makes me ashamed now 
to think of what I said. We stormed at each other over the dead 
bodies of those geese, getting more and more unreasonable. At 
last Mary bounced out in an awful temper, and left me in one just 
as bad. I kept angry all night. But when I grew calm again, I 
repented of my behavior and felt pretty bad about it. Mary and I 
had never quarreled before, so I didn't know how it was likely to 
end. I knew Mary was pretty stubborn. But I said to myself, that as 
Mary had begun the guarrel, it was her place to end it. I wouldn't 
give in first. But she made no sign, even though she must have 
found out that I was not really to blame about the geese. 

I felt dreadfully over it for a long while, and then I got cranky 
and didn't care. I said if Mary could get along without me, I could 
get along without her. We never spoke all that summer. There 
were always plenty of friendly folks to tell me the things Mary had 
said about me, and keep me stirred up and bitter. It did not occur 
to me that they might have carried my remarks to her with a like 
result. 

But I could not deny I missed her. It made my heart ache to 
look at the footpath and see it all overgrown with grass. As for the 
wheat, I grew to loathe the sight of it, and a goose made me feel 
savage. 

At first our families took no part in the trouble. Our husbands 
laughed at us, and tried to coax us to make it up. They were as 
friendly as ever, and so were the children. They played together as 
usual, and I was better to Mary's children than my own. I used to 
give them cakes every time they came into the house, and Mary 
did the same when mine went over there. I believe I had a hope 
that the children might bring about a reconciliation in time, when 
another dreadful thing happened. 

Our husbands fell out, too. They were discussing our guarrel 
over the line fence one day, and got into a dispute about it. Each 
one upheld his wife, of course. They had a dreadful time. Every old 
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family scandal for the last three generations was cast up. They 
even taunted each other with long-forgotten school-day faults. O, I 
don't know what they didn't say. When William came in and told 
me what had happened I cried all night about it. I didn't know till 
then how much hope I had cherished things would come out right 
with Mary and me yet. But now I felt sure they never would. 

The men were even more unreasonable than we were. They 
wouldn't even let the children go and come. The poor little things 
wouldn't speak to each other because their parents did not. I took 
that to heart more than anything. Nobody had talked much about 
Mary and me, but when it got to be a family affair people took it 
up. Somebody called it the "goose feud," and the name stuck. It 
had a double meaning, I've no doubt, and the poor dead birds were 
not the only geese meant. 

The minister took in hand to better it, and he called one day. 
That didn't do any good. He seemed to blame me too much. I was 
too proud a woman to take it. Then they went to the Parkers with 
no better success. 

The next Sunday he preached a sermon about neighbors and 
Church members living in harmony from the text, "Live peaceably 
with all men." He meant well, for a better man never lived. But it 
only made things worse. I felt that every one was looking at me to 
see how I took it, and that touched my pride. Mary looked hard 
enough to bite a nail in two when she went out of church. As for 
William and Frances Parker, they were so provoked at the minister 
that they wouldn't go to church for over two months. 

Things went on like that for two years. It seemed to me more 
like fifteen. Sometimes I asked myself if our friendship had been 
all a dream. Nothing seemed real but our estrangement. I had 
given up all thought of making up. The thing had hardened too 
long. I got over missing Mary, pretty much, just as we get over 
missing some one dead, because it has to be got over. 

There was no footpath now, and Francis Parker had put up a 
high snow fence back of their house that shut it from us 
altogether. I thought many a hard thing about Mary, but I was 
honest enough to own up that it was as much my fault as hers. 

It was two years in July since our guarrel, and the fall after 
that an epidemic of scarlet fever broke out in Meadowby. It was of 
the most virulent type. My children took it first, but they all 
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recovered. But other people didn't escape so well. It was a sad 
time. There was hardly a house in Meadowby without some one 
dying or dead in it. It was more fatal among the children, of 
course. It made my heart ache to see all the new, little graves in 
the churchyard. 

Some one told me that Mary was in a terrible fright lest her 
children should take it. She had seven; the youngest was four 
years old. They had all grown too fast and were delicate. People 
said Mary had got it into her head that not one of them would live 
if they took it. 

Then the next piece of news was that Mary had it herself, and 
she was pretty low. The other women went to see her. I felt it was 
dreadful of me not to go. But my pride was too stubborn to bend. 
Then Fred, and the twins, and Lizzie—called after me—all took it 
at once, and Mary had to get up and wait on them before she was 
fit. She had no help, and there was none to be had in the village. 
The neighbors went in when they could spare the time but most 
had their hands full at home. 

Nobody knows what I suffered in those two weeks. All my old 
love for Mary came back when I heard of her trouble, and I wanted 
to go right to her aid. But I could not bring myself to do it. 
Sometimes I spoke about going. William never said a word, either 
to discourage or encourage. I knew that he was ashamed of his 
fracas with Francis Parker long ago, and would have given almost 
anything to have it wiped out. But he was even prouder than I was. 
I knew he would never put out the hand of reconciliation, but he 
would not put hindrances in my way if I felt inclined to. I didn't go, 
however, though I kept thinking of it. 

One morning Mrs. Corey called in on her way from Mary's, 
where she'd been all night. She said Mary's "baby," little Dora, 
was down with the fever, and was very bad. I didn't say much, but 
when Jane Corey had gone I went upstairs to my room and sat 
down on a trunk by the window. It was higher than the snow fence, 
and I could see right over to Mary's. The house looked so forlorn 
and desolate. The doctor's horse was tied at the gate. It was the 
second week in November and everything was gray and brown. I 
remember just how Mary's windows looked through the bare 
boughs of the garden. 

I knew Mary was just wrapped up in Dora. If anything 
happened to the baby it would almost kill her. The tears came into 
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my eyes as I pictured her bending over Dora's sick bed. I cried and 
cried, but I couldn't make up my mind to go—I was afraid Mary 
would repulse me. 

Just after tea Sophia Reed called in and said it was her opinion 
that Dora wouldn't live through the night. That decided me. As 
soon as Sophia had gone, I put on my bonnet and shawl and went 
out. Nobody knows how gueer I felt. I stood for a spell on the 
veranda to collect my thoughts. I noticed every little thing. The air 
was guite sharp. The sky was curdled all over with little rolls of 
violet gray clouds, with strips of faint blue between. There had 
been a scad of snow in the afternoon and the ground was grayish 
white. It had melted about the door and was sloppy. The hens and 
turkeys were pecking around. The apple-trees were ragged brown, 
but the other trees were bare, and the leaves lay around in heaps, 
with snow in their crinkles. William was fixing the pump. He didn't 
say anything as I went by, though he must have guessed where I 
was going. 

I went past the barns and struck into the old footpath. The 
little feathery heads of bleached grass stuck up wetly through the 
snow. Mary's turkeys were roosting on the snow fence. When I got 
to the door my heart was beating so that I could hardly breathe. 

I opened the door and went in. A thin, dragged-out woman, 
with tears glistening on her cheeks, was stirring something on the 
stove. At first I could hardly believe it was Mary. She looked up as 
I opened the door. Those few seconds seemed to me as long as the 
two years that had gone. She just said, "Lizzie!" 

Then she was clinging to me and crying. I soothed and petted 
her until she got calmer, and then I made her go and have a sleep, 
for she hadn't closed an eye for over thirty-six hours. By this time 
Henry was at the door. I had told him to come and get my orders if 
I didn't come back. I sent word to Annie that I wasn't coming home 
that night, and that she must look after things and get her father's 
supper. 

Dora didn't seem any worse, in spite of Sophia Reed's 
forebodings. Mary woke up at 9 o'clock quite refreshed, and we 
sat up with Dora and talked everything over. Mary said I could 
have no conception of what she had suffered from remorse and 
loneliness. She said she'd started more than once to come over 
and make up, and then the memory of something those kind folks 
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had told her I'd said would rise up and stop her. I believe her 
feelings were a pretty exact copy of my own. 

About 12 Dora suddenly took a bad turn. I told Francis he must 
start right off for the doctor. Mary had borne up well, but now she 
seemed to lose all command of herself. She shrieked, and cried, 
and caught hold of Francis. She said he wasn't to think of going 
and leaving us two women alone with a dying child. She went on 
like that and we couldn't pacify her. Then, all at once, William 
walked in. I don't know how he knew the fix we were in. I believe 
he must have been hanging around outside. He said he'd go for the 
doctor. Francis and he went out to the barn together to harness 
the horse. I never knew what they said, but the next day they were 
working together as if nothing had happened. 

Mary and I had a serious time that night. It almost seemed 
that we would lose Dora. But just as a long, red streak showed 
itself against the eastern sky the doctor said the crisis was past 
and Dora would live. Mary and I knelt by the bed with our arms 
around each other. The reddish gold of the sunrise fell over Dora's 
white face like a promise of hope. In the tears of joy we shed over 
her living baby we washed out the last stain of bitterness from our 
hearts. 
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Una of the Garden (1909) 


Chapter I. 

An hour after his pupils had gone home Eric Murray came out 
of the old stone schoolhouse at Stillwater and locked the door. He 
had lingered behind to solve some problems for his advanced 
students and now the sunlight was slanting in warm yellow lines 
through the thick maple grove to the west of the building. A couple 
of sheep were nibbling the lush grass in a far corner of the 
playground; the bell one of them wore tinkled faintly and musically 
on the still, mellow May air. The scene was very peaceful and 
pastoral—almost too much so, the young man thought with a slight 
shrug as he stood on the worn steps and gazed about him. How 
was he going to put in a whole month here, he wondered, with a 
little smile at his own expense. 

"Father would chuckle if he knew I were sick of it already," he 
thought as he walked across the playground to the road. "Well, the 
week is ended at any rate. I've earned my own living for five whole 
days and that is something I could never say before in all my 
twenty-five years of existence. It's an exhilarating thought. But 
teaching a district school is distinctly not exhilarating, at least, in 
such a well-behaved school as this where the pupils are so 
painfully good that I haven't even the traditional excitement of 
thrashing obstreperous big boys. Everything seems to go by 
clockwork. Larry must have been a model driller. I feel as if I were 
only the big cog in an orderly machine. Well, I can surely stand it 
for a month. Then I'll tell the pater he can have his own way with 
me and that he was right and I was wrong." 

He swung into the road with a whistle and walked with a free, 
easy stride, that was somehow suggestive of reserve strength and 
power, down the long slope of the hill. The maples crowded thickly 
to the roadside on either hand and beneath them were beds of 
tender green, curly young ferns. Here and there a wild plum hung 
out its feathery bloom like a banner of springtime. The air was 
fragrant and balmy with wandering breezes. Now and then Eric 
met some callow lad on horseback or a shrewd-faced farmer in a 
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cart, who nodded and called out cheerily, "Howdy, Master?" He 
knew most of them already but at the foot of the hill he met two 
people he did not know. They sat in an old-fashioned, shabby 
wagon and were watering their horse at the brook. 

Eric surveyed them somewhat curiously. They did not look in 
the least like the ordinary run of Stillwater people. The boy had a 
distinctly foreign look in spite of the blue-checked shirt and 
homespun trousers which seemed to be the regulation workaday 
outfit for the Stillwater farmer lads. He was lithe and long-limbed, 
with a head of thick, silky, black curls and long, slender hands. His 
face was delicately featured and olive-tinted, save for the cheeks 
which had a dusky, crimson bloom that would not have shamed a 
girl's. His mouth was red and full and his eyes large and black. He 
was a handsome fellow but the expression of his face was slightly 
sullen. 

The other occupant of the wagon was a man of about sixty, 
with iron-gray hair, a harsh-featured face, and deep-set eyes. His 
mouth was close lipped and relentless and did not look as if it had 
ever smiled. Indeed, the idea of smiles could not be connected with 
this man, it was incongruous. Yet there was nothing repellent 
about the face and there was something in it that attracted Eric's 
attention, for he rather prided himself on being a student of 
physiognomy, and he felt sure that this man was no ordinary 
Stillwater farmer of the genial, garrulous type with which he had 
become familiar. Long after the old wagon, with its oddly assorted 
pair, had gone lumbering up the hill Eric found himself thinking of 
the stern, heavy-browed man and the black-eyed, red-lipped boy. 

Eric Murray himself was good to look upon, tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow that he was, with steady, grayish-blue 
eyes and thick, wavy chestnut hair. He had been the most popular 
member of his graduating class that spring and the most envied, 
for his father was a millionaire and Eric was his only son. 

Mr. Murray, senior, was a good-hearted, choleric old 
gentleman who loved this boy of his with the dead mother's eyes 
better than anything else on earth and his business next. It had 
always been an understood thing that Eric was to go into the firm 
when he was through college and fit himself to carry on its many 
enterprises. Eric had assented to this without any particular 
thought, regarding it as a matter of course. But during the 
preceding winter he had taken a sudden notion that he would like 
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to go in for law. Full of this idea he had gone home to his father 
and abruptly told him so. If Mr. Murray had kept his temper and 
discussed the affair reasonably he would probably have soon 
induced Eric to drop what was after all only a young man's passing 
whim. Instead, Mr. Murray grew unwisely angry, thumped and 
denounced, and finally issued an ultimatum to the effect that Eric 
might go and study tomfoolery if he liked but that he need not 
expect any assistance in so doing. 

"I will earn my own way through, then," Eric had retorted 
hotly. 

He flung himself out of his father's presence in a rather 
petulant state of mind. He felt that he had been unjustly treated 
and it angered him. It was time, he said to himself, that his father 
ceased treating him like a boy who must always be told what was 
good for him. He would show him that he was able to stand on his 
own feet. 

The next day he received a letter from Lawrence West, a 
former Academy classmate who was teaching in an up country 
district. West wrote that his health would not permit him to return 
to his school duties after the spring vacation in May and he had 
been unable to find a substitute. He asked Eric to take his place. 

"It will be only for four weeks, until the last of June," he wrote. 
"The school year ends then and there will be plenty of teachers 
looking for the place. I have a couple of pupils preparing to try the 
Academy entrance examinations and I do not like to leave them in 
the lurch. But the doctor has ordered me off and there is nothing 
else for it unless you can help me out. Come up and take the 
school for the rest of the term, you petted son of luxury. It will do 
you good to learn how rich a man feels when he is earning forty 
dollars a month by his own unaided efforts." 

Eric had laughed and written Larry that he would go. He went 
at once. His parting with his father was friendly enough. Mr. 
Murray shook his son's hand and brusguely told him to take care 
of himself, write often and come home when he had worked off his 
yeasty ideas and was prepared to be sensible. 

During the week he had already spent in Stillwater's green 
seclusion and tranguility, Eric's anger had cooled and his ruffled 
pride had become smooth. He was ready to laugh at himself. After 
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all, he had made a mistake. There were many lawyers in the world, 
perhaps too many, but there were not too many good, honest men 
of business, ready to do clean, big things for the comfort and 
betterment of humanity, to plan great enterprises and carry them 
through with brain and courage, to manage and control, to aim 
high and strike one's aim. That was what he was fitted for and that 
was what he would do. Meanwhile, for four more weeks he would 
teach in the Stillwater school as well and worthily as might be. 

Eric liked to do all he attempted to do in a reliable, clean-cut 
fashion, leaving no loose ends. So he planned and thought as he 
walked along. His plans and thoughts were practical; romantic 
visions played no part in them. The witchery of the spring was all 
about him in the earth and air and sky; he felt it and loved it and 
yielded to it as anyone of clean life and sane pulses must do; but 
he was not beguiled by it into lightly turning to thoughts of love. It 
thrilled his ambitions rather than his emotions. 

Eric had succeeded to Larry's abiding place as well as his 
desk. He boarded with Robert Williamson and his wife, an elderly 
couple who lived on the hill opposite the school. Eric greatly liked 
Mrs. Williamson, a guiet woman who looked after him in a 
motherly way. She talked little and her face was marked by the 
traces of outlived pain. He liked her husband somewhat less, 
Robert, or Bob, as he was commonly called despite his sixty years. 
Williamson was a talkative, gossipy man who liked to have a finger 
in every one's pie. They supposed Eric to be a poor college student 
earning his own way through like Larry West. Eric did not disturb 
this belief although he said nothing to contribute to it. 

The Williamsons were at tea when he went in. Eric hung his 
hat on the whitewashed wall and took his place between window 
and table. 

"You see we're busy waiting for you," said old Robert. "You're 
late this evening. Master. You've missed Alexander Tracy. He was 
here to ask you up. You'll need to stand in with him for he's got a 
son that may brew up trouble when he starts in to school. Seth 
Tracy's a young imp." 

"Perhaps I met Mr. Tracy," said Eric. "Is he a tall man with 
gray hair and a dark, stern face?" 

"No, he's a round jolly fellow, is Alec. I reckon the man you 
met was Thomas Marshall. I saw him driving down the road too. 
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He won't be troubling you with invitations up—small fear of it. The 
Marshalls ain't sociable, to say the least of it. Mother, pass the 
biscuits to the Master." 

"Who was the young fellow he had with him?" asked Eric. 

"Neil—Neil Marshall." 

"That is a Scotchy name for such a face and eyes. I should 
rather have expected Guiseppe or Angelo. The boy looks like an 
Italian." 

"Reckon it's likely, seeing that's what he is." 

"How happens it that an Italian boy with a Scotch name is 
living in a place like Stillwater?" 

"Well, Master, it was this way. About twenty-two years ago a 
couple of Italian pack-pedlars came along and called at the 
Marshall place—a man and his wife. The woman took sick there 
and old Janet Marshall took her in and nursed her. A baby was 
born and the woman died. Then the father disappeared and was 
never seen or heard tell of afterwards and the Marshalls were left 
with the youngster on their hands. They kept him and brought him 
up. Folks advised them to send him to the orphan asylum but the 
Marshalls were never fond of taking advice. They called the child 
Neil and he's always lived there. Folks don't like him. They say he 
ain't to be trusted. It's certain he's awful hot-tempered and when 
he went to school he nigh about killed some of the boys he took a 
spite to. But then I reckon they tormented him a lot. He's a great 
hand at the fiddle and likes company but they say he takes sulky 
spells. 'Twouldn't be any wonder, living with the Marshalls. 

They're all as queer as Dick's hat-band." 

"Father, you shouldn't talk so," said Mrs. Williamson, 
rebukingly. 

"Well now, mother, you know they are. You know they never 
were like other people. They live away up yonder. Master; half a 
mile in from the road, with a thick spruce wood 'twixt them and all 
the rest of the world. They never go anywhere and nobody ever 
goes there. There's just old Thomas and his sister Janet and a 
niece of theirs and this here Neil. They are a queer, dour, cranky 
lot and I will say it, mother. There, give your old man a cup of tea." 
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Chapter II. 

Shortly before sunset that evening Eric went for a walk. He 
liked to indulge in long tramps through the Stillwater fields and 
woods in the sweet mellowness of the spring weather. Most of the 
Stillwater houses were built along the shore road and about "the 
Corners". The farms ran back from them into solitudes of woods 
and pasture lands. 

Eric struck southwest in a new direction and walked briskly 
along. The spruce wood in which he finally found himself was 
pierced with arrows of ruby light from the setting sun. He went 
through it walking up a long purple aisle where the wood flooring 
was brown and elastic under his feet and came out beyond it on a 
scene that surprised him. No house was in sight but he found 
himself looking into a garden, an old garden, evidently long 
neglected and forsaken. But a garden dies hard; and this one, 
which must have been a very delightful spot once, was delightful 
still, none the less so from the air of gentle melancholy that 
seemed to pervade it—the melancholy that invests all places which 
have once been the scene of joy and pleasure and are so no longer, 
places where hearts have throbbed and eyes brightened and merry 
voices echoed; the ghosts of these things seem to linger in their 
old haunts. 

The charm of the place took sudden possession of Eric as 
nothing had ever done before. He was not given to fancies, the 
practical, business-like young fellow. But the garden laid hold of 
him and drew him to itself and he was never to be guite the same 
again. He went into it through the little gap in the low stone dyke 
around it; and so, unknowing, went forward to meet all that life 
held for him. 

The garden was large and sguare, bounded on all four sides by 
the stone dyke which was so old that its crevices were full of ferns 
and many wild leaves and vines. At regular intervals along the 
dyke were tall spruces with the evening wind singing in their tops 
and in the southwest corner was a thick plantation of young firs 
that had evidently grown up of themselves. Most of the garden was 
grown lushly over with grass but the old paths were still guite 
visible and were bordered by stones and large pebbles. In the 
center, between two high rows of lilac trees, outblossoming in 
purple, was a large, sguare bed all ablow with the starry spikes of 
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the "June lilies", as the country people call the white narcissus. 
Their penetrating, haunting fragrance distilled on the evening air 
and met him on every soft puff of wind no matter where he walked. 
In the very center of the bed was a clump of tall white and purple 
irises. The corners of the garden were gay with thickly growing 
yellow daffodils. Along the southern side grew another hedge of 
lilac trees and just inside the gap by which he had entered was a 
tall white lilac bush. Eastward there were several branching bird 
cherries snowy with bloom; and everywhere, as it seemed, grew 
clumps of "bleeding heart", tremulous with spikes of rosy flowers. 
There were many rosebushes also but it was too early in the 
season for roses. 

At each side of the garden was a bench formed rudely out of 
surf-worn red sandstone from the shore. Eric walked across the 
garden and sat down on the one behind the southern lilac trees. 
From where he sat he now got a glimpse of a house about a 
guarter of a mile away, its gray gable peeping out from a dark 
spruce wood. It seemed a dull, gloomy place and he did not know 
who lived there. He had a wide outlook to the south over far hazy 
fields and misty blue hills and valleys. The air was very sweet with 
the breath of all the growing things and of the bed of mint upon 
which he had trampled. Robins were whistling, clear and sweet 
and sudden, in the woods. 

"This is a veritable 'haunt of ancient peace'," he guoted. "I 
could fall asleep here and dream dreams. What a sky! Could 
anything be bluer? And such frail white clouds that melt away as 
you look at them! What a dizzying, intoxicating fragrance lilacs 
have! I wonder if perfume could set a man drunk. Those narcissi— 
what's that?" 

Across the mellow stillness, mingled with the croon of the wind 
in the trees and the calls of the robins, came a strain of delicious 
music, so beautiful and fantastic that Eric held his breath in 
astonishment and delight. Was he dreaming? No, it was real 
music, the music of a violin played by some hand inspired with the 
very spirit of harmony. He had never heard anything like it; and he 
felt guite sure that nothing exactly like it ever had been heard 
before—that that wonderful music was coming straight from the 
soul of the unseen violinist and translating itself so into those most 
airy and delicate of sounds for the first time. It was an elusive, 
haunting melody, strangely suited to the time and place; it had in 
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it the sigh of the wind in the spruces, the eerie whispering of the 
grasses at dewfall, the white thoughts of the narcissi—all the soul 
of all the old laughter and song and tears and gladness and sobs 
the garden had ever known in the lost years; and besides all this 
there was in it a pitiful, plaintive cry, as of some imprisoned thing 
calling for freedom, for utterance. 

At first Eric listened mutely and movelessly, lost in 
wonderment. Then a very natural curiosity overcame him. Who in 
Stillwater could play a violin so? And who was playing so here in 
this deserted old garden, of all places? He rose and walked along 
the lilac hedge, going as slowly and silently as possible, not to 
interrupt the player. When he reached the bed of June lilies he 
stopped short in new amazement and again was tempted to think 
he must be dreaming. 

On the stone bench under the big branching white lilac tree a 
girl was sitting, playing on an old brown violin; her eyes were on 
the faraway horizon and she did not see Eric. For a few moments 
he stood there and looked at her; and the picture she made 
photographed itself on his vision to the last detail, never again to 
be blotted from his book of remembrance. 

He had, in his twenty-five years of life, met hundreds of pretty 
women, scores of handsome women, a scant half dozen of really 
beautiful women. But he knew at once, beyond the possibility of 
guestion, that he had never seen or even imagined anything so 
exquisite as this girl of the garden. Her loveliness was so perfect 
that his breath almost went from him in his first delight of it. 

Her face was oval and delicately tinted, marked in every line 
and feature with the expression of absolute purity found in the 
angels and Madonnas of old paintings, a purity that had in it no 
faintest stain of earthliness. Her head was bare and her thick, jet- 
black hair was parted over her brow, "one moonbeam from the 
forehead to the crown", and hung in two long braids over her 
shoulders. Her eyes were of such a blue as Eric had never seen in 
eyes before, the tint of the sea in the still, calm light that follows 
after a fine sunset, and they were fringed with very long silken 
lashes and arched over by most delicately black eyebrows. Her 
collarless dress of pale blue print revealed her smooth white 
throat; the sleeves were rolled up above her elbows and the hand 
that guided the bow of her violin was perhaps the most beautiful 
thing about her, perfect in shape and outline, firm and white, with 
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taper, rosy-nailed fingers. She was about eighteen years old 
apparently. 

Suddenly she turned her lovely eyes on Eric. The change in her 
was startling. She sprang to her feet, the bow slipping from her 
hand and the music breaking in mid-strain; every hint of color fled 
from her face and she trembled like one of the wind-stirred 
narcissus. 

"I beg your pardon," said Eric hastily, "I am sorry I have 
alarmed you, but your music was so beautiful that I forgot that you 
were not aware of my presence." 

He stopped in dismay for he realized that the expression on 
the girl's face was one of terror, not merely the startled alarm of a 
shy, childlike creature who had thought herself alone, but absolute 
terror. It was betrayed in her blanched and quivering lips and in 
the wide blue eyes that stared back into his with the expression of 
some trapped wild thing. It hurt him that any woman should look 
at him like that—at him who had always held womanhood in 
reverence for the sake of the mother he had loved in boyhood. 

"Don't look so," he exclaimed, thinking only of calming her 
fear and speaking as he would to a child. "I won't hurt you. You 
are safe—quite safe." 

In his eagerness to reassure her he took an unconscious step 
forward. Instantly she turned and without a word or sound fled up 
the garden, through a gap in the western dyke and along what 
seemed to be a lane beyond, arched over with misty white wild 
plum trees. Before Eric could draw his breath she had vanished 
from his sight among the firs. 

He stooped and picked up the violin bow. 

"Well, what a mysterious thing!" he said aloud. "Am I 
bewitched? Who—what was she? Can it be possible that she is a 
Stillwater girl? And why should she be so frightened at sight of 
me? I never thought I was a very hideous person but this is 
certainly no temptation to vanity. Perhaps I've wandered into an 
enchanted garden and been outwardly transformed into an ogre. 
There is something uncanny about it apparently. Anything might 
happen in such a place." 
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He glanced about it with a whimsical smile. The light was 
fading and the garden was full of soft creeping shadows and 
silences. It seemed to wink sleepy eyes of impish enjoyment at his 
perplexity. He laid the violin bow on the stone bench. 

"Well, there is no use in my following her and I have no right 
to, even if it were of use. But I wish she hadn't fled in such terror. 
Eyes like that were never meant to express anything but 
tenderness and trust." 

All the way home he pondered the mystery of who the girl 
might be. 

"Let me see," he reflected. "Old Mr. Williamson was describing 
the Stillwater girls for my benefit the other evening. I think he said 
there were four handsome ones in the district, Florrie Woods, 
Melissa Bell, Jennie Scott, and Clara May Ferguson. No, no, that 
girl couldn't be a Florrie or a Melissa or a Jennie, while Clara May 
is completely out of the guestion. Well, there is some bewitchment 
in the affair. I'd better forget all about it." 

Eric found that he couldn't forget all about it. The girl's face 
haunted him, the mystery of her tantalized him. He might have 
asked the Williamsons about her but somehow he shrank from 
that. The next evening, with a little shrug at himself, he wandered 
southwest over the fields again. He found the garden easily. He 
had half expected not to find it the same still, fragrant grassy spot. 
It had no occupant; and although he lingered there for an hour no 
one came. But the violin bow was gone from the stone bench. 

The keenness of his disappointment surprised him, even vexed 
him. What nonsense it was to be so worked up because a little girl 
he had seen for five minutes failed to appear! He called himself a 
fool and left at last in a petulant mood. 

For two days he refused to let himself think of the garden. The 
evening of the third found him in it again, again to be 
disappointed. He went back determined to solve the mystery by 
open inguiry. Fortune favored him for he found Mrs. Williamson 
knitting alone in her kitchen in the dusk. 

"Mrs. Williamson," he said with an affectation of carelessness, 
"I stumbled on an old deserted garden back behind the woods over 
there the other evening—a charming bit of wilderness. Do you 
know whose it is?" 
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"I suppose it must be the old Connors garden/' answered Mrs. 
Williamson after a moment's reflection. "I had forgotten it. It must 
be twenty years since the Connors moved away. Their house and 
barns were burned down and Mr. and Mrs. Connors sold the land 
to Thomas Marshall and moved to town. Mrs. Connors was very 
fond of flowers." 

"There was a young girl in it, playing on a violin," said Eric, 
annoyed to find that it was an effort to speak of her and that the 
blood mounted to his face as he did so. "She ran away in alarm as 
soon as she saw me although I do not think I did anything to 
frighten or vex her. I have no idea who she was. Do you know?" 

Mrs. Williamson did not make an immediate reply. Finally she 
said, with a tone of new interest in her voice, "I suppose it must 
have been Una Marshall, Master. And if it was you've seen what 
very few people in Stillwater have ever seen. And those few have 
never seen her close by. It's no wonder she ran away, she isn't 
used to seeing strangers." 

"I'm rather glad if that was the reason," said Eric. "I admit I 
didn't like to see a girl so frightened of me as she seemed to be. 
She was so terrified that she never uttered a word but just ran like 
a deer to cover." 

"She couldn't have said a word in any case," said Mrs. 
Williamson quietly. "She's dumb." 

Eric sat in dismayed silence for a moment. That beautiful 
creature afflicted in such a fashion! Oh, it was horrible. He felt a 
pang of almost personal regret. 

"Impossible," he cried at last, remembering. "Why, she played 
the violin exquisitely. I never heard anything like it. It's impossible 
that a deaf mute can play like that." 

"Oh, she isn't deaf. That's the strange part of it. She can hear 
as well as anybody and understands everything that is said to her. 
But she can't speak a word and never could, or at least so they say. 
But nobody knows much about her. Janet and Thomas never speak 
of her and Neil won't either. He's been well questioned but he 
won't say a word about Una ever and gets mad if folks persist. I 
think it's terrible the way she has been brought up; but the 
Marshalls are strange people. Mr. Murray, I kind of reproved pa 
for saying so, you remember, but it is true. They have strange 
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ways. And you've really seen Una? What does she look like? I've 
heard that she was handsome." 

"I thought her very beautiful," said Eric briefly. "But how has 
she been brought up, Mrs. Williamson? And why?" 

"It's a sad story. Una is the niece of Thomas and Janet 
Marshall. Her mother was Margaret Marshall, their sister. 
Margaret was a great deal younger than Janet and Thomas; she 
was the second wife's child. Her mother died when she was born 
and Janet brought her up. I knew Margaret Marshall well once. We 
were girls together and real good friends before she turned 
against all the world. She was a strange girl in some ways even 
then but I always liked her. She was very pretty and a little vain 
and very proud—oh, she was very proud. She was smart too and 
taught school over at Radnor. It was there she met a man named 
Ronald Fraser. He was a stranger and nobody knew much about 
him. But he was very handsome and taking and all the girls were 
in love with him, so it was said. Old James Marshall, Margaret's 
father, didn't approve of him much but Margaret coaxed him 
around—she could do pretty near anything with him, he was so 
proud of her—and he finally gave in and consented for her to 
marry Ronald Fraser. They had a big wedding, Margaret always 
liked to make a display and I think she wanted to show off her fine 
husband to the girls who were envying her. They went to live at 
Radnor and for a little while everything was well. Margaret had a 
nice house and was gay and happy. Then—well, then Ronald 
Fraser's wife turned up, looking for him, his real wife. Oh, it was 
true enough—she proved it. Ronald Fraser wasn't so much to 
blame, he had really thought his wife was dead, but there was a 
terrible scandal of course and he went away and Margaret came 
home to her father's house. From the day that she went in over its 
threshold she never came out until she was carried out in her 
coffin three years ago; and not a soul ever saw her again outside 
her own family. I went to see her but Janet told me she would not 
see me. It was foolish of Margaret to act so. She hadn't done any 
real wrong and everybody was sorry for her and would have 
helped her all they could. But I reckon pity cut her as deep as 
blame would have done, because she was so proud, you see, and 
had held her head so high. They say her father was hard on her 
too. Janet and Thomas felt it as well. Not many people had ever 
been in the habit of going to the Marshall place but the few that 
had soon stopped for they could see that they were not welcome. 
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Old James Marshall died that winter. Una was born in the spring 
but nobody ever saw her. She was never sent to school or taken to 
church. Margaret Marshall died three years ago and everybody in 
Stillwater went to the funeral but they didn't see her. The coffin lid 
was screwed down; and they didn't see Una either. It was thought 
perhaps Janet and Thomas would take her out after her mother 
was gone but they didn't, so I suppose they agreed with Margaret 
about the way she'd been brought up. I've often felt sorry for the 
poor girl and I don't think her people did right by her even if she 
was mysteriously afflicted. She must have had a very sad, lonely 
life. If you don't want to be pestered with guestions about her, 
Master, you'd better not let on you've seen her." 

Eric was not likely to. He had heard all he wanted to know and 
more. So this girl was at the core of a tragedy! And she was dumb! 
Oh, the pity of it! He tried to put her out of his thoughts but he 
could not. The memory of her beautiful face drew him with a 
power he could not resist. The next evening he went again to the 
garden although he called himself a fool for it. 

Chapter III. 

Synopsis of Chapters I-II:—Eric Murray, having disagreed with 
his father about a choice of profession, leaves home and takes a 
village school for a friend who has fallen ill. Despite the friendship 
of the people and the care of the couple with whom he boards, the 
task is becoming irksome, until one evening he strolls into an old- 
fashioned garden. Here he finds a strangely beautiful girl playing a 
violin. She flees when she sees him. Eric learns that her name is 
Una and that she is a niece of James Marshall, who has an adopted 
son, Neil, thought to be a gypsy. Una's past is clouded. Her 
mother, in perfect innocence, had married a man whose wife 
afterwards appeared. Eric also learns that Una is dumb. 

When he emerged from the spruce wood and entered the 
garden his heart gave a sudden leap. She was there, bending over 
the narcissus bed in the center of the garden. He stopped, not 
wishing to frighten her again. When she lifted her head he 
expected to see her shrink and flee. But she did not do so; she only 
grew a little paler and stood there, watching him intently. Seeing 
this, he walked slowly towards her and when he was so close to 
her that he could hear the nervous flutter of her breath over her 
parted lips he said gently. 
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"Do not be afraid of me. I am a friend and I do not wish to 
disturb you." 

She seemed to hesitate a moment, then lifted a little slate that 
hung at her belt, wrote something on it rapidly and held it out to 
him. He read, "I am not afraid of you now. Mother said all men 
were wicked but I do not think you are. I have thought a great deal 
about you and I have been sorry that I ran away." 

He realized her entire innocence and simplicity. Looking 
earnestly into her still troubled eyes he said, 

"I would not do you any harm for the world. All men are not 
wicked although it is too true that some are so. My name is Eric 
Murray and you, I think, are Una Marshall. I thought your music so 
very lovely the other evening that I have been wishing ever since 
that I might hear it again. Won't you play for me?" 

The vague fear had all gone from her eyes and suddenly she 
smiled—a merry, girlish, wholly irresistible smile. Then she wrote, 

"I am sorry I cannot. I have left my violin at home. But I will 
bring it to-morrow evening and play for you if you would like to 
hear me. I should like to please you." 

Again that note of innocent frankness! What a child she was— 
what a beautiful, ignorant child, utterly unskilled in the art of 
hiding her feelings! But why should she hide them? They were as 
pure and beautiful as herself. He smiled frankly back at her. 

"I would like it very much and I'll be sure to come. And now 
won't you give me some flowers?" 

She nodded with another little smile and began to pick them. 
He watched her lithe, graceful motions with delight. When she 
came to him, radiant, her arms full of the white narcissus, a line of 
a favorite poem darted into his head. 

"Here by God's rood is the one maid for me." 

The next moment he was angry with himself for his folly. She 
was a child and a child set apart by her sad defect. He must not let 
himself think nonsense. 

"Thank you. Come and sit on the old bench—here, where you 
were sitting that night I frightened you so badly." 
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She sat down beside him and looked frankly in his face. There 
was no boldness in her glance, only the most perfect trust and 
confidence. Had there been any evil in his heart those eyes must 
have searched it out and shamed it. But he could meet them 
unafraid. Then she wrote, "I was much frightened. You must have 
thought me very silly. But I had never seen any man except Uncle 
Thomas and Neil—and you are very different from them. I was 
afraid to come back the next evening although somehow I wished 
to. I sent Neil back for my bow. I could not do without it. I cannot 
speak, you know. Are you sorry?" 

"I am sorry for your sake. But you can speak through your 
music." 

She looked pleased. 

"How well you understand," she wrote. "Yes, I cannot speak or 
sing as other people can but I can make my violin say things for 
me." 


"Do you compose?" he asked. But he saw she did not 
understand him. "I mean, did anyone ever teach you the music you 
played here that evening?" 

"Oh no. It just came as I thought. When I was very little Neil 
taught me to hold the violin and the bow and the rest all came of 
itself. It was Neil's violin but he gave it to me. Neil is very good to 
me but I like you better. Tell me about yourself." 

The wonder of her grew upon him. How lovely she was! What 
dear little ways and gestures she had—ways and gestures as 
artless and unstudied as they were effective. And how strangely 
little her dumbness seemed to matter after all! She wrote so 
guickly and prettily, her eyes and smile gave such expression to 
her mobile face, that voice was hardly missed. 

They lingered in the garden until the shadows crept up to their 
feet. Eric told her of his life and the life of the outer world in which 
she was girlishly, eagerly interested although it was plain to be 
seen that she did not think about it as anything she might ever 
share herself. Her guestions about it were direct and incisive. She 
had read a good deal, he found out, of poetry and history. She did 
not know what a novel meant. 
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"I never read any poetry while mother was alive/' she wrote. 
"She taught me to write and read and I read the Bible and some of 
the histories. After she died Aunt Janet gave me all her books. 

They were poetry and I thought it so beautiful. It was music put 
into words." 

He promised he would bring her some books to read and her 
great blue eyes gleamed with interest and delight. He found out 
that she did not consider her life a lonely one. Her violin was all 
the company she had ever wished for. 

"At least, until very lately," she wrote. "But I like to read and 
hear about the people out in the world and the things that are 
done there. It must be a wonderful place." 

"Wouldn't you like to go out into it and meet those people for 
yourself?" he asked, smiling at her. At once he saw that, in some 
inexplicable way, he had hurt her. She snatched her pencil and 
wrote, with such swiftness and energy of motion and expression 
that it almost seemed as if she had exclaimed the words aloud, 

"No, no, no. I do not want to go anywhere away from home or 
see strangers ever, ever—I could not bear it." 

He thought that possibly the consciousness of her defect 
accounted for this. Yet she did not seem sensitive about her 
dumbness and made freguent casual references to it in her written 
remarks. 

At last the lengthening shadows warned him that it was time 
to go. 

"You won't forget to come to-morrow night and play for me?" 
he said, rising reluctantly. 

She answered by a guick little shake of the head and a smile 
that was eloguent. He watched her as she walked across the 
garden and along the wild plum lane. At the corner of the firs she 
waved her hand to him before turning it. He went home very 
thoughtfully. That night Mrs. Williamson looked at him sharply. 

Una was sitting on the stone bench under the white lilac, with 
her violin in her lap, when he went to the garden the next evening. 
As soon as she saw him she caught it up and began to play an airy 
delicate little melody. When it was finished she looked up at him 
with flushed cheeks and guestioning eyes. 
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"What did that say to you?" she wrote. 

"It said something like this/' said Eric, falling in with her 
humor smilingly. "Welcome, my friend. It is a beautiful evening. 
The sky is very blue and the flowers are sweet. The wind and I 
have been here alone and the wind is a good companion but I am 
glad to see you. It is an evening on which it is good to live and 
wander in a garden. Welcome, my friend." 

She dropped her bow and clapped her hands, smiling like a 
pleased child. 

"You are very quick to understand," she wrote. "That was just 
what I meant. You are quicker than Neil. He is often puzzled. And I 
am puzzled to understand his music. Sometimes it frightens me—it 
seems as if there were something in it trying to take hold of me." 

Somehow Eric did not like her references to Neil. The idea of 
that handsome boy seeing her every day, talking to her, sitting at 
the same table with her, dwelling under the same roof, filled him 
with distaste. He put the thought away from him and flung himself 
down in the long grasses at her feet. 

"Play for me, please," he said. "I want to lie here and listen to 
you." 

"And look at you," he might have added. He could not tell 
which was the greater pleasure. Her beauty delighted him; and 
her music enthralled him. This child had genius; but it would be 
wasted. He found himself thinking resentfully of the people who 
had been her guardians and who were responsible for her strange 
life. They had done her a wrong. How dared they doom her to such 
an existence? Who knew but her defect of utterance might have 
been cured if it had been attended to in time? Nature had given 
her a royal birthright of beauty and talent but their selfish neglect 
had annulled it. What divine music she lured out of the old violin- 
merry and sad and gay and sorrowful by turns, music that fairies 
might have danced to and music that might have mourned over the 
grave of a dead hope! As he listened he realized that the whole 
soul and nature of the girl were revealing themselves to him 
through her music—her beauty and sweetness, her maiden dreams 
and childhood reveries. There was no thought of concealment 
about her; she could not help the revelation she was unconscious 
of making. 
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At last she laid aside her violin and wrote, "I have done my 
best to give you pleasure. It is your turn now. Talk to me about 
anything." 

He gave her the two books he had brought her—a volume of 
poetry unknown to her and a modern novel. He had half hesitated 
over the latter; but the book was so fine and full of beauty and he 
thought it could not bruise the bloom of her innocence ever so 
slightly. Then he talked to her and the minutes passed swiftly. 
There was just then no world for him outside that old garden with 
its narcissi and its shadows and its crooning winds. 

Once when he told her the story of some college prank she 
clapped her hands together and laughed aloud—a musical, silvery 
clear peal. It fell on Eric's ear with a shock of surprise. He thought 
it strange that she could laugh like that when she could not speak. 
Wherein lay the defect that barred her from speech? Was it 
possible that it could be remedied? 

"Una," he said gravely, after a moment's reflection, during 
which he had looked up at her as she sat with the long, white¬ 
flowering branches of the lilacs swaying above her and a shower of 
ruddy sunlight falling through the dark spruce wood on her bare 
silky hair, like red jewels, "do you mind if I ask you something 
about your inability to speak? Will it hurt you to talk of the matter 
with me?" 

She shook her head. "Oh no," she wrote. "I do not mind at all. I 
am sorry I cannot speak—that is all." 

"Then, Una, tell me this. Do you know why it is that you cannot 
speak? Were you ever taken to a doctor to have your throat and 
tongue examined?" 

"No. I do not know at all why I cannot speak. I asked mother 
once and she told me that it was a judgment on me for her sin and 
she looked so strangely that I was frightened and I never spoke of 
it to anyone again." 

"You can laugh naturally. Can you make any other sound?" 

"Yes, sometimes. When I am pleased or frightened I sometimes 
make little cries. But that is only when I am not thinking of it at all. 
If I try to I cannot make a sound at all." 
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This seemed to Eric more mysterious than ever. "Do you ever 
try to speak, to utter words," he asked. 

"Yes, very often. But I never can. Do not look so sorry, my 
friend. I am very happy and I do not mind so very much not being 
able to speak. I must play to you again—you look too sober." 

She laughed, picked up her violin, and played a tinkling little 
melody that sounded to Eric as if she were trying to tease him. He 
smiled but the puzzled look recurred to his face many times that 
evening. Her case certainly seemed a strange one and the more he 
thought of it the stranger it seemed. That she should only be able 
to make sounds when she was not thinking about it struck him as 
something very peculiar. 

"I wish David Baker could examine her," he thought. 

Chapter IV. 

For the next three weeks Eric Murray seemed to himself to be 
living two lives, as distinct from each other as if he were a double 
personality. In one, he taught the Stillwater district school 
diligently, solved problems, argued on theology with old Robert 
Williamson, called at the homes of his pupils and took tea in state 
with their parents, went to a dance or two, and played havoc, all 
unwittingly, with the hearts of the Stillwater belles. But this life 
was as a dream; he only lived in the other, which was spent in an 
old garden, grassy and overgrown, where the minutes seemed to 
lag for sheer love of the spot and the June winds made wild music 
in the old spruces. Here every evening he met Una; they read 
books together and talked of many things; often she played to him 
and the old garden re-echoed with her lovely fantastic melodies. 

At every meeting Una's beauty came home afresh to him with 
the old glad thrill of surprise. He learned to watch for the 
welcoming light that leaped into her eyes at sound of his footstep. 
She always showed that she was glad to see him with the frank 
delight of a child watching for a comrade. She was never in the 
same mood twice but she was always charming. Thrawn and 
twisted though the old Marshall stock might be it had at least this 
offshoot of perfect grace and symmetry. Her mind and heart, 
utterly unspoiled of the world, were as beautiful as her face. All 
the uglinesses of existence had passed her by, shrined in her 
double solitude of upbringing and muteness. 
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She was quick and clever. Delightful little flashes of wit and 
humor sparkled out occasionally. She could be whimsical, even 
charmingly capricious. Sometimes innocent mischief glimmered in 
the unfathomable blue depths of her eyes. She assimilated the 
ideas in the books they read eagerly and thoroughly, always 
seizing on the best and rejecting the false and spurious with an 
unfailing intuition at which Eric marvelled. Hers was the spear of 
Ithuriel, trying out the dross of everything and leaving only the 
pure gold. 

In manner and outlook she was still a child; yet now and then 
she was as old as Eve. An expression would spring into her 
laughing eyes, a subtle meaning reveal itself in her smile, that held 
all the lore of womanhood and all the wisdom of ages. Her way of 
smiling enchanted him. The smile always began far deep down in 
her eyes and flowed outward to her face like a sparkling brook 
stealing out of shadow into sunshine. 

She told him all about her life. She often mentioned her uncle 
and aunt but her mother rarely. Of Neil she wrote frequently at 
first and seemed very fond of him; later she ceased to mention 
him. Perhaps she discerned what Eric did not know himself—that 
his eyes clouded and grew moody at the mention of Neil's name— 
for she was marvellously quick to catch and understand every 
fleeting change of expression in his face and voice. 

Once she asked him naively, "Are there many people like you 
in the world?" 

"Thousands of them," answered Eric laughing. 

She looked gravely at him. Then she shook her head in the 
quick, decided little manner he found so charming. 


One evening, when the faraway hills and fields were scarfed in 
gauzy purples and the intervales were brimming with golden 
mists, Eric carried to the old garden a little limp volume that held 
a love story. It was the first of its kind he had ever read to her; it 
was a beautiful and passionate idyll, exquisitely told. He read it to 
her, lying in the grass at her feet; she listened with her beautiful 
hands clasped on her lap and her eyes on his face. It was not long 
and when he had finished he shut the book and looked up at her 
questioningly. 
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"Do you like it?" he asked. 

Very slowly she took her slate and wrote. "Yes, I liked it. But it 
hurt me too. I did not know before that a person could like 
anything that hurt her. And I do not understand it very well. It is 
about love and I do not know anything about love. Mother told me 
once that love was a curse and that I must pray that it would never 
enter my life. She said it very earnestly and so I believed it. But 
that book teaches that it is a blessing. Which am I to believe?" 

"Love, real love, is never a curse, Una," said Eric gently. 

"There is a false love which is a curse. Perhaps it was that your 
mother knew and so was mistaken. There is nothing in the world— 
or in heaven either as I believe—so truly beautiful and noble and 
wonderful as love." 

"Have you loved?" asked Una with the directness of phrasing 
necessitated by her mode of communication that was sometimes a 
little terrible. 

"No," said Eric, honestly as he thought, "but everyone has an 
ideal of love whom he hopes he will meet some day, the ideal 
woman of a young man's dream. I suppose I have mine in some 
sealed, sacred chamber of my heart." 

"Your ideal woman would be very beautiful, like the woman in 
the book?" 

"Oh, yes, I am sure I could never care for an ugly woman," 
said Eric, laughing a little as he sat up. "But the sun is going down 
—time certainly does fly in this enchanted garden. I believe you 
bewitch the moments away, Una, and some day I shall waken from 
a supposed half hour's lingering here to find myself an old man 
with white hair and ragged coat as in that fairy tale we read the 
other night. Will you let me give you this book? I would never 
commit the sacrilege of reading it in any other place. See, I'll write 
your name in it—that quaint, pretty name of yours—'Una', 'Una of 
the Garden',—and the date of this perfect June day. Then when you 
look at it you will always remember me and the white buds on that 
rosebush and the quaint old song the wind is harping in that 
spruce." 

He held the book out to her but to his surprise she shook her 
head with a deeper flush on her face. 
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"Why won't you take it, Una?" 

She took her pencil and wrote slowly, unlike her usual quick 
motions. 

"Because I do not want to read it again. It is about love and 
there is no use in my learning about love, even if it is all you say. 
Nobody will ever love me, I am too ugly." 

"You—ugly?" said Eric. He was about to go off into a peal of 
laughter at the idea when a glimpse of her half averted face 
checked him. On it was a bitter, hurt look, such as he remembered 
seeing once before. 

"Una," he said in astonishment, "you don't really think yourself 
ugly, do you?" 

She nodded without looking at him, then wrote, "Oh, yes, I 
know I am. I have always known it. Mother told me I was very 
ugly. I am sorry. It hurts me much worse than not being able to 
speak. I suppose you will think that very foolish but it is true. That 
is why I did not come back to the garden for so long, even after I 
got over my fright. I hated to think that you would think me ugly. 
And that is why I do not want to go out into the world and meet 
people." 

Eric's lips twitched. In spite of his pity for the innocent and 
real suffering displayed in her eyes he could not help being 
amused at the idea of this beautiful girl believing herself in all 
seriousness ugly. 

"But, Una, do you think yourself ugly when you look in a 
mirror?" he asked, smiling. 

"I have never looked in a mirror," she wrote. "I never knew 
there was such a thing until after mother died and I read about it 
in a book. Then I asked Aunt Janet and she said mother had broken 
all the looking glasses in the house when I was a baby. But I do not 
mind. I knew I was ugly and I did not want to see myself. I would 
not look in a mirror if I had one." 

Eric smiled again. A girl of nineteen who had never looked in a 
mirror! A certain little whimsical wish took possession of him and 
he did not hasten to tell her she was beautiful, as had been his first 
impulse. Instead he merely said slowly. 
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"I don't think you are ugly, Una." 

"Oh, I am sure you must," she wrote protestingly. "Even Neil 
does. He tells me I am kind and nice; but one day I asked him if he 
thought me very ugly and he looked away and would not speak. So 
I know. Do not let us speak of this again. It makes me feel sorry 
and spoils everything. I forget it at other times. Let me play you 
some good-bye music and do not be vexed because I would not 
take your book. It would only make me unhappy to read it." 

"I am not vexed," said Eric, "and I think you will take it some 
day—after I have shown you something I want you to see. Never 
mind about your looks, Una. Beauty isn't everything." 

"It is a great deal," she wrote naively. "But you do like me 
even although I am ugly, don't you? You like me because of my 
beautiful music, don't you?" 

"I like you very much, Una," said Eric, laughing a little again, 
but with a tender note of which he was unconscious in his voice. 
Una, however, was conscious of it and she picked up her violin 
with a pleased smile. He left her playing there and all the way 
through the dim, resinous spruce wood her music followed him 
like an invisible guardian spirit. 

"Una, the Beautiful," he murmured. "And yet, good heavens, 
the child thinks she is ugly—she with a face more lovely than ever 
an artist dreamed of. I wonder why Neil has never told her. 

Perhaps he doesn't want her to find out." 

Eric had met Neil Marshall at a country dance a few evenings 
before where Neil had played the violin for the dancers. Influenced 
by curiosity he had sought the lad's acquaintance. Neil proved to 
be talkative and friendly, but at the first hint concerning the 
Marshalls which Eric skillfully threw out his face and manner 
changed. He looked secretive and suspicious, almost sinister. A 
sullen look crept into his large black eyes and he drew his bow 
across the violin strings with a discordant screech, as if to 
terminate the conversation. Plainly nothing was to be found out 
from him about Una or her grim guardians. 

Chapter V. 

Synopsis of Preceding Chapters:—Eric Murray, having 
disagreed with his father about a choice of profession, leaves home 
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and takes a village school for a friend who has fallen ill. Despite 
the friendship of the people and the care of the couple with whom 
he boards, the task is becoming irksome, until one evening he 
strolls into an old-fashioned garden. Here he finds a strangely 
beautiful girl playing a violin. She flees when she sees him. Eric 
learns that her name is Una and that she is a niece of James 
Marshall, who has an adopted son, Neil, thought to be a gypsy. 
Una's past is clouded. Her mother, in perfect innocence, has 
married a man whose wife afterwards appeared. Eric also learns 
that Una is dumb. Eric pays another visit to the garden and finds 
Una. She writes that she is not afraid of him. Their intimacy grows 
and he brings her books to read and she plays upon the violin. He 
discovers that she has never seen herself in a mirror, as all have 
been turned to the wall in her strange home. He also learns she 
has been taught to believe that she is ugly of feature. 

One evening in late June, when Eric came downstairs, thinking 
of the garden and the girl who would be waiting for him there, 

Mrs. Williamson met him in the hall. There was a troubled look on 
her kindly face and she spoke hesitatingly. 

"Mr. Murray—perhaps it isn't any of my business—but it isn't 
because I want to meddle. It's only because I think I ought to 
speak. Are you going back to the old Connors garden to meet Una 
Marshall?" 

For a moment an angry flush burned Eric's face. 

"Perhaps I am, Mrs. Williamson," he said coldly. "What of it?" 

"Then, sir," said Mrs. Williamson, "I've got to tell you that I 
don't think you're doing right. I've been suspecting all along that 
that was where you went in the evenings, but I haven't said 
anything. Do Una's uncle and aunt know that you are meeting her 
there?" 

"No, I don't suppose they do. But, Mrs. Williamson, you surely 
don't suspect me of meaning any harm or wrong to Una Marshall?" 

"No, I don't, Master. I don't think for a minute you'd do her 
any willful wrong. But you may do her great harm for all that. She 
can't know anything about the world or about men and she may 
get to think too much of you. That might break her heart maybe 
because you couldn't marry a dumb girl like her; and so I don't 
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think you ought to be meeting her in this fashion. It isn't right. 
Master. Don't go to the garden again." 

Without a word Eric turned away and went upstairs to his 
room. Mrs. Williamson heard him shut his door and went back to 
her work in the kitchen with a sigh. Her husband came to the door 
and sat down on the step to enjoy his evening smoke. 

"What's got the master, mother?" he asked presently. "I hear 
him striding up and down his room 'sif he was caged. Sure ye 
didn't lock him in by mistake?" 

"Maybe he's worried the way Seth Tracy's acting in school," 
said Mrs. Williamson, with some of the serpent's wisdom. 

"Shucks, he needn't. Seth'll quiet down as soon as he finds he 
can't run on the master. He's a rare good teacher—good as Mr. 
West was. The trustees are hoping he'll stay for another term. 
They're going to ask him at the school meeting to-morrow and 
offer him a raise in the supplement." 

Upstairs in his little room under the eaves Eric Murray was in 
the grip of the most intense emotion he had ever experienced. Up 
and down, to and fro, he walked with set lips and clenched hands. 
Mrs. Williamson's words had torn away the delusive veil with 
which he had bound his eyes. He was face to face with the 
knowledge that he loved Una Marshall with the love that comes 
but once and is for all in all. He knew that he must choose between 
two alternatives—either he must never go to the garden again, or 
he must go as an avowed lover to woo him a wife. Worldly 
prudence, his inheritance from a long line of thrifty, cool-headed 
ancestors, was strong in Eric and he did not yield speedily or 
easily to the dictates of his passion. Would it not be an unwise 
marriage from any standpoint? Then something stronger and 
greater and more vital than wisdom or unwisdom rose up in him 
and mastered him. Una, beautiful, dumb Una, was, as he had once 
involuntarily thought, "the one maid" for him. Nothing should part 
them. The very thought of never seeing her again was so 
unbearable that he laughed at himself for having counted it a 
possible alternative. 

"If I can win Una's love I will ask her to be my wife," he said, 
going to his window and looking out to the wooded southwestern 
hill behind which lay his garden. It was quite dark now and one 
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great pearl-white star, as clear and beautiful as Una's eyes, was 
glimmering over it. "Her misfortune will only make her dearer to 
me. It is so strange to think that a month ago I did not know her. It 
seems to me that she has been a part of my life forever. I wonder if 
she was grieved because I did not go to the garden to-night—if she 
waited for me. I wonder if she cares for me. She doesn't know it if 
she does. It will be my sweet task to teach her what love means— 
and no man has ever had a lovelier, purer pupil." 

At the annual school meeting the next afternoon the trustees 
asked Eric to take the Stillwater school for the following year. He 
unhesitatingly consented. That evening he went to Mrs. Williamson 
as she sat knitting by the kitchen window. 

"Mrs. Williamson, I'm going back to the old garden to see Una 
again to-night." 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

"Well, Master, I've no more to say. But you know what I think 
of it." 


"I intend to marry Una Marshall if I can win her," he said. 

An expression of amazement flashed across her face. She 
looked scrutinizingly at the firm mouth and steady grey eyes for a 
moment. Then she said in a troubled voice, 

"Do you think that's wise, Master? I suppose Una is pretty and 
good; but she won't be a suitable wife for you—a girl that can't 
speak. What will your people say?" 

"I've no people except my father. When he sees Una he will 
understand. She's all the world to me, Mrs. Williamson." 

"As long as you believe that there's nothing more to be said," 
was the quiet answer. "I'd be little afraid if I were you, though." 

"My only fear is that she won't care for me," said Eric soberly. 

Mrs. Williamson surveyed the clean-limbed, well-featured 
young man shrewdly. 

"I don't think there are many women would say you 'no'. 
Master. Well, I wish you well in your wooing. I hope you won't 
have any trouble with Thomas and Janet. They are so different 
from other folks there is no knowing. But take my advice, Master, 
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and go and see them about it right off. Don't go on meeting Una 
unbeknowns to them. And take care of Neil. People say he has a 
notion of Una. He'll do you a bad turn if he can, no doubt." 

"I intend to take your advice," said Eric gravely. "I should have 
done so before. It was merely thoughtlessness on my part. As for 
Neil, I'm not afraid of him. He couldn't help loving Una—nobody 
could." 

"I suppose every young man thinks that about his girl—if he's 
the right sort of a young man," said Mrs. Williamson with a little 
sigh. 

Una was in the garden when he arrived and he lingered for a 
moment in the shadow of the spruce wood to gloat on her beauty 
with delighted eyes. The garden had lately overflowed in waves of 
old-fashioned caraway and she was standing in the midst of its sea 
of bloom with the lacelike blossoms swaying around her in the 
wind. She wore the simple dress of blue print in which he had first 
seen her; silk attire could not have better become her loveliness. 
She had woven herself a chaplet of half-open white rosebuds and 
placed it on her dark hair where the delicate blossoms seemed less 
wonderful than her face. 

When Eric stepped through the gap she ran to meet him with 
outstretched hands, smiling. He took her hands and looked into 
her eyes with an expression before which hers for the first time 
faltered. She looked down and a beautiful blush stained the 
virginal curves of her cheek and throat. His heart bounded, for in 
that blush he recognized the banner of love's vanguard. 

"Are you glad to see me, Una?" he asked. 

She nodded and wrote in a somewhat embarrassed fashion, 

"Yes, I was afraid you would not come. You did not come last 
night and I was so sorry. Nothing in the garden seemed nice any 
longer. I couldn't even play. I tried to and my violin only cried. I 
waited till it was dark and then I went home." 

"I couldn't come last night, Una. I stayed home to learn a new 
lesson. I'm sorry you missed me—no. I'm glad. Can you understand 
how a person may be glad and sorry for the same thing?" 

She nodded again. 
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"Yes. I couldn't have understood it once but I can now. Did you 
learn your new lesson?" 

"Yes, very thoroughly. It was a delightful lesson when I once 
understood it—I must try to teach it to you some day. Come over to 
the lilac bench, Una. There is something I want to say to you. But 
first will you give me a rose?" 

She ran to the bush and after careful deliberation selected a 
perfect, half-open bud and brought it to him. 

"It is as beautiful as—as a woman I know," he said. 

A wistful look came into her face at his words and she walked 
with drooping head across the garden to the bench. 

"Una," he said seriously, "I am going to ask you to do 
something for me. I want you to take me home with you and 
introduce me to your uncle and aunt." 

She stared at him as if he had asked her to do something 
wildly impossible. Understanding from his face that he meant what 
he said, a look of dismay dawned in her eyes. She shook her head 
almost violently and seemed to be making a passionate, instinctive 
effort to speak. Then she caught up her pencil and wrote with 
feverish haste, 

"I cannot. Oh, I cannot. Do not ask me to. You do not 
understand. They would be very angry—they do not want to see 
anyone coming to the house. And they would never let me come 
here again. Oh, you do not mean it!" 

He pitied her for the pain and bewilderment in her eyes, but 
he took her soft hands in his and said firmly, 

"Yes, Una, I do mean it. It is not guite right for us to be 
meeting each other here as we have been doing. You are too 
innocent to understand this, but believe me, it is so." 

She looked guestioningly, piteously into his eyes. What she 
read there seemed to convince her for her face turned very pale 
and an expression of hopelessness came into it. Releasing her 
hands she wrote slowly, 

"If you say it is wrong I must believe it. I did not know 
anything so pleasant could be wrong. But if it is wrong we must 
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not do it any more. Mother told me I must never do anything that 
was wrong. But I did not know this was wrong." 

"It was not wrong for you, Una. But it was a little wrong for me 
because I knew better,—or rather should have known better. Some 
day you will understand fully. Now, you will take me to your 
friends and after I have talked with them it will be all right for us 
to meet here or anywhere." 

She shook her head. 

"No," she wrote, "uncle and aunt will tell you to go away and 
never come back. And they would never let me come here any 
more. Since it is not right to meet you I will not come, but it is no 
use to think of going to them. I did not tell them about you because 
I knew that they would forbid me to see you but I am sorry since it 
was so wrong." 

"You must take me to them, Una," said Eric firmly. "I am sure 
things will not be as you fear when they hear what I have to say." 

Uncomforted, she wrote forlornly, 

"I must do it since you insist but I am sure it will be no use. I 
cannot take you to-night because they are away. But I will to¬ 
morrow night. And after that I shall not see you any more." 

Two great tears brimmed out of her big blue eyes and splashed 
down on her slate. Her lips quivered like a hurt child's. Impulsively 
Eric put his arm about her and drew her head down to his 
shoulder. As she cried there, softly, miserably, he pressed his lips 
to the silky black head with its coronal of roses. He did not see two 
burning black eyes that were looking at him over the old dyke with 
hatred and passion blazing in their depths. Neil Marshall was 
crouched there, with clenched hands, watching them. 

"Una dear, don't cry," said Eric tenderly. "You will see me 
again—I promise you that. I don't think your uncle and aunt will be 
so unreasonable as you fear but even if they are they shall not 
prevent me from meeting you." 

Una lifted her head and looked at him wistfully. 

"Oh, you don't know them," she wrote. "They will lock me up 
in my room. That is the way they always punished me." 

"If they do I'll get you out somehow," said Eric laughing. 
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She allowed herself to smile but it was rather a forlorn little 
effort. She did not cry any more but her spirits did not come back 
to her. Eric talked gaily but she only listened in a pensive absent 
way as if not hearing him. When he asked her to play she shook 
her head. 

"I can't think of any music to-night," she wrote. "I must go 
home for my head aches and I am very stupid." 

"Very well, Una. Now, don't worry, little girl. It will come out 
all right." 

Evidently she did not share his confidence for her head 
drooped as they walked across the garden. At the entrance to the 
wild plum lane she paused and looked half reproachfully at him, 
her lips quivering, her eyes filling again. She seemed to be bidding 
him a mute good-bye. With an impulse of tenderness he could not 
control Eric put his arm about her and kissed her on the sweet 
tremulous mouth. She started back with a little involuntary cry; a 
burning blush swept over her face and the next minute she had 
fled swiftly up the darkening lane. 

The sweetness of that involuntary kiss clung to Eric's lips as 
he went homeward, half intoxicating him. He knew that it had 
opened the gates of womanhood for her; never again would her 
eyes meet him with their old unclouded frankness. When next he 
looked into them he would see there she knew the consciousness 
of his kiss. Behind her in the garden that night Una had left her 
childhood. 


Chapter VI. 

When Eric betook himself to the garden the next evening he 
felt rather nervous. He did not know how the Marshalls might 
receive him and certainly the reports he had heard of them were 
not encouraging. Even Mrs. Williamson, when he told her where 
he was going, seemed to look upon him as one bent on bearding a 
lion in his den. "I hope they won't be very uncivil to you, sir," was 
the best she could say. 

He expected Una to be in the garden for he had been delayed 
by a call from one of the trustees; but she was nowhere to be seen. 
Impatiently he walked across to the plum lane; but when he 
reached the gap he stopped short in sudden dismay. Neil Marshall 
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had stepped from behind the dyke and stood confronting him, with 
blazing eyes and lips that writhed with an emotion so great that at 
first it prevented him from speaking. 

With a thrill of dismay Eric understood what had happened. 
Neil had discovered them—had probably betrayed them. How 
unfortunate that it had happened before he had had time to 
explain! It would probably prejudice Thomas and Janet Marshall 
still further against him. So far, his thoughts, when Neil's pent-up 
passion suddenly found vent in wild words. 

"So you've come to meet her! But she isn't here—she never 
will be here again! I hate you—I hate you—I hate you!" 

His voice rose to a shrill scream. He took a step nearer Eric as 
if he would attack him. Eric looked him steadily in the eyes with a 
calm defiance before which his hot passion broke like foam from a 
rock. 


"So you have been making trouble for Una, Neil," he said 
contemptuously. "I suppose you have told her uncle and aunt that 
she has been meeting me here. Well, you have saved me the 
trouble of doing it, that's all. I was going to tell them myself to¬ 
night. I don't know what your motive in doing this has been. Was it 
jealousy—or have you done it out of malice to Una?" 

His contempt guelled Neil more effectually than any display of 
anger could have done. 

"Never mind why I did it," he muttered sullenly. "It is no 
business of yours. And you've no business to come sneaking 
around here. Una won't meet you here again." 

"She will meet me in her own home then," said Eric sternly. 
"Neil, you are a very foolish, undisciplined boy to behave as you 
have done. I am going straight to Una's uncle now to explain 
everything." 

Neil sprang forward in his path. 

"No—no—go away," he implored wildly. "Oh, sir—oh Mr. 
Murray—please go away. I'll do anything for you if you will. I love 
Una—I'd give my life for her. I can't have you coming here to steal 
her from me. If you do—I'll kill you! I wanted to kill you last night 
when I saw you kiss her. Oh, I saw you—I was watching. I had 
followed her—I suspected something. She was so different—so 
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changed. She seemed to forget that I was there. I knew something 
had come between us. And it was you—curse you!" 

He was working himself up into a fury again—the untamed 
fury of the Italian peasant thwarted in his heart's desire. It 
overrode all the restraints of his training and environment. Erie, 
amid all his anger and annoyance, felt a thrill of pity for him. The 
boy—he was only a boy—was miserable and beside himself. 

"Neil, listen to me," he said guietly. "You are talking very 
foolishly. It is not for you to say who shall be Una's friend. Now 
you may just as well control yourself and go quietly home. I am not 
at all frightened by you and I shall know how to deal with you if 
you persist in interfering with me. I'm not the sort of person to put 
up with that, my lad." 

The restrained power in his tone and look cowed Neil. The 
latter turned sullenly away and plunged into the shadow of the firs. 

Eric, considerably ruffled by this unexpected and unpleasant 
encounter, pursued his way along the lane which wound on by the 
belt of woodland in twist and curve to the Marshall house. His 
heart beat as he thought of Una. What might she not be suffering? 
Doubtless Neil had given an exaggerated and distorted account of 
what he had seen and probably her dour relations would be very 
angry with her, poor child. Anxious to avert their wrath from her 
as soon as might be he hurried on, almost forgetting his meeting 
with Neil. The angry outburst of a jealous boy mattered little, he 
thought. What did matter was the fact that Una was in trouble 
which his own thoughtlessness had brought upon her. 

Presently he found himself before the Marshall house. It was 
an old, low-eaved, shingled building with sharp gables, stained a 
dark grey by long exposure to wind and weather. The little yard in 
front of it was grassy and prim and flowerless; but over the low 
front door a luxuriant rose vine clambered in a riot of color and 
blossom which contrasted oddly with the general bareness of its 
surroundings. It seemed to fling itself over the grim old house as if 
intent on bombarding it with an alien life and joyousness. 

Eric knocked at the door, wondering if possibly Una might 
come to it; but a moment later it was opened by an elderly woman, 
of rigid lines from the hem of her dark print dress to the crown of 
her iron gray hair. Her face was worn and wrinkled but possessed 
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a certain harsh comeliness of feature which neither age nor 
wrinkles had destroyed; and her deep-set gray eyes were not 
devoid of suggested kindliness although they now looked at Eric 
with an unconcealed hostility. 

Eric lifted his hat. 

"Have I the honor of speaking to Miss Marshall?" he said. 

"I am Janet Marshall," said the woman stiffly. 

"Then I wish to talk with you—and with your brother." 

"Come in." 

She stepped aside and motioned him to a low brown door 
opening on the right. 

"I'll call Thomas," she said coldly, as she went out through the 

hall. 


Eric walked into the parlor and sat down. It was the most old- 
fashioned room he had ever seen. The solidly made chairs and 
tables of some wood grown dark and polished with age made even 
Mrs. Williamson's "parlor set" of horsehair extravagantly modern 
by contrast. The painted floor was covered with round braided 
rugs. On the table was a lamp and some theological volumes 
contemporary with the square-runged furniture. The walls, 
covered with dark, diamond-patterned paper, were hung with 
faded engravings, mostly of clerical-looking personages in gowns 
and bands. But over the undecorated mantel, in a ruddy glow of 
sunset light striking through the window, hung one which caught 
and held Eric's eye to the exclusion of everything else. It was the 
enlarged "crayon" photograph of a young girl and in spite of its 
crudeness of execution it was easily the center of interest in the 
room. Eric at once guessed that this was Una's mother for, 
although quite unlike Una's spirited, sensitive face in general, 
there was a subtle resemblance about brow and chin. The face was 
a very handsome one, suggestive of velvety black eyes and vivid 
coloring, but it was its expression rather than its beauty that 
fascinated Eric. Never had he seen a countenance expressing more 
intense and stubborn will power. Margaret Marshall was dead and 
buried; this picture was a cheap and inartistic production; yet the 
vitality in it dominated its surroundings still. What, then, must 
have been the power of that will in life? Eric realized that this 
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woman could and would have done whatsoever she willed 
unflinchingly and unrelentingly. She could stamp her personality 
and her desire on everything and everybody around her. Many 
things in Una's upbringing and temperament became clear to him. 

"If that woman had told me I was ugly I should have believed 
her/' he thought. "I should never have dreamed of questioning or 
disputing anything she said. The strange power in her face is 
almost uncanny. Pride and stubbornness are its salient 
characteristics. Well, Una does not resemble her mother in any 
respect." 

His reflections were interrupted by the entrance of Janet and 
Thomas Marshall. The latter had evidently been called from his 
work. He nodded in silence and the two sat gravely down before 
Eric. 


"I have come to see you about your niece, Mr. Marshall," he 
said abruptly, realizing that there would be small use in beating 
about the bush with this grim pair. "I met your—I met Neil 
Marshall in the Connors garden and I found that he has told you 
that I have been meeting Una there." 

He paused. Thomas Marshall nodded again but did not speak, 
and never took his steady eyes from the young man's flushed 
countenance. 

"I fear that you have formed an unfavorable opinion of me on 
this account, Mr. Marshall," Eric went on. "But I hardly think I 
deserve it. I can explain if you will allow me. I met your niece 
accidentally in the garden three weeks ago and heard her play. I 
thought her music very wonderful and I fell into the habit of 
coming to the garden in the evenings to hear it. I had no thought 
of harming her in any way, Mr. Marshall. I thought of her as a 
mere child and a child who was doubly sacred on account of her 
affliction. But recently I—I—it occurred to me that I was not 
behaving quite honorably in encouraging her to meet me thus. 
Yesterday evening I asked her to bring me here and introduce me 
to you and her aunt. We would have come then if you had been 
home. As you were not we arranged to come to-night." 

"Yes, she told us so," said Thomas Marshall slowly, speaking in 
a strong, vibrant voice. "We did not believe her. But your story 
agrees with hers and I begin to think we were too harsh with her. 
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But Neil's tale made us very angry—and we have no reason to be 
over-trustful in the case of strange men, Master. Perhaps you 
meant no harm—I'm willing to believe it, sir. But there must be no 
more of it." 

"I hope you will not refuse me the privilege of seeing your 
niece," said Eric eagerly, "I ask you to allow me to visit her here. 
But I do not ask you to receive me as a friend on my own 
recommendations only. I will give you references—men of standing 
in Chelton. If you refer to them—" 

"I don't need to do that," said Thomas Marshall quietly. "I 
know more of you than you think, Master. I know your father well 
by reputation and I've seen him. I know you are a rich man's son, 
whatever your whim in teaching a country school may be. Since 
you have kept your own counsel about your affairs I supposed you 
didn't want your true position generally known and I held my 
tongue about you. I know no ill of you. Master, since now I believe 
that you were not beguiling Una to meet you unknown to her 
friends of set purpose. But all this doesn't make you a suitable 
friend for her, sir. The less she sees of you the better." 

Eric almost started to his feet; but he swiftly thought that his 
only hope lay in bringing Thomas Marshall to another way of 
thinking. He had got on better than he had expected so far; he 
must not now jeopardize what he had gained by rashness. 

"Why do you think so, Mr. Marshall?" he said, regaining his 
self control with an effort. 

"Well, plain speaking is best, Master. If you were to come here 
and see Una often she'd most likely come to think too much of you. 
Then, when you went away, she might break her heart for she is 
one of those who feel things deeply. She has been happy enough, 
though I know well that folks condemn us for the way she has been 
brought up. And we don't want her made unhappy, Master." 

"But I love your niece and I want to marry her if I can win her 
love," said Eric steadily. 

He surprised them out of their self-possession for a moment. 
Both started and looked at him as if they did not believe their ears. 
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"Marry her! Marry Una!" exclaimed Thomas Marshall 
incredulously. "You can't mean it, Master! Why, she's dumb—Una 
is dumb!" 

"Her dumbness matters nothing to me as far as that goes 
although I deeply regret it for her own sake," answered Eric. 

The older man leaned forward and looked at the floor in a 
troubled fashion, tapping his calloused finger tips together 
uneasily. He was plainly puzzled by this unexpected turn of the 
conversation. 

"What would your father say?" he gueried finally. 

"I've often heard my father say a man must marry to please 
himself," said Eric with a smile. "If he felt tempted to go back on 
that opinion I think the sight of Una would convert him. But, after 
all, it is what I say matters in this case, isn't it, Mr. Marshall? I am 
strong and well educated and not afraid of work. I can make a 
home for Una in a few years even if I have to depend entirely on 
my own resources. Only give me the chance to win her, that is all I 
ask." 


"I don't think it would do. Master," said Thomas Marshall, 
shaking his head. "Of course, I daresay you—you—" He tried to say 
"love" but Scotch reserve balked stubbornly at the terrible word. 
"You think you like Una now. But you are only a lad—and lads' 
fancies change." 

"Mine will not," broke in Eric vehemently. "It is not a fancy—it 
is the love that comes once in a lifetime and once only. I may be 
but a lad, Mr. Marshall, but I know that Una is the one woman in 
the world for me. Oh, I'm not speaking rashly nor inconsiderately. 
I've weighed the matter well and looked at it from all aspects. And 
it all comes to this—I love Una and I want what any man who loves 
a woman truly has the right to, the chance to win her love in 
return." 

"Well!" Thomas Marshall drew a long breath that was almost a 
sigh. "Well, if you feel like that, Master,—Janet, woman, what shall 
we say to him?" 

Janet Marshall had hitherto spoken no word. She had sat 
rigidly upright in one of the old chairs under Margaret Marshall's 
insistent picture, with her toil-worn hands grasping the carved 
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arms tightly and her eyes fastened on Eric's face. At first their 
expression had been guarded and hostile, but as the conversation 
proceeded they gradually became almost kindly. Now, when her 
brother appealed to her she leaned forward and said eagerly, 

"Do you know that there is a stain on Una's birth. Master?" 

"I know that her mother was the victim of a very sad mistake, 
Miss Marshall. I admit no stain where there was no conscious 
wrong doing." 

"Well, then," said Janet almost triumphantly, "since neither 
that nor her dumbness is any drawback in your eyes, I don't see 
why you shouldn't have your chance. Perhaps your world will say 
that she is not good enough for you but she is—she is—" this half 
defiantly. "She is a sweet and innocent and true-hearted lassie. 
Thomas, I say let the young man have his will." 

Thomas Marshall stood up as if he considered the 
responsibility off his shoulders and the interview at an end. 

"Very well, Janet. And may God deal with him as he deals with 
her. Good evening. Master. I'll see you again and you're welcome 
to come and go as suits you. But I must go to my work now." 

"I'll go up and send Una down," said Janet guietly. 

She lighted the lamp on the table and left the room. A few 
minutes later Una came down. Eric rose and went to meet her 
eagerly but she only put out her right hand with a pretty dignity 
and while she looked into his face she did not look into his eyes. 

"You see I was right, Una," he said. "Your uncle and aunt 
haven't driven me away." 

She smiled and went over to the table to write on her slate. 

"They were very angry last night and said dreadful things to 
me. I could hardly believe it when Aunt Janet came up and told me 
you were here and that I might come down. But I am glad that 
they have forgiven us." 

She did not tell him how glad she was nor how unhappy she 
had been over the thought that she was never to see him again. 
Yesterday she would have told it all to him frankly and fully; but 
for her yesterday was a lifetime away—a lifetime in which she had 
come into her heritage of womanly reserve and dignity. The kiss 
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that had passed between them, the words her uncle and aunt had 
said to her, the tears she had shed for the first time on her 
sleepless pillow—all conspired to reveal her to herself. She was no 
longer a child to be made a dear comrade of. She was, though 
guite unconsciously, the woman to be wooed and won, exacting, 
with sweet innate pride, her dues of allegiance. 

Chapter VII. 

Thenceforth Eric was a constant visitor at the Marshall house. 
He soon became a favorite with Thomas and Janet, especially the 
latter. He liked them both, discovering under all their outward 
peculiarity, sterling worth and fineness of character. 

Of Neil he saw little. The Italian boy avoided him or, if they 
chanced to meet, passed him by with sullen, downcast eyes. Eric 
did not trouble himself much about Neil, but Thomas Marshall 
bluntly told Una that she must not make such an equal of Neil as 
she had done. 

"You've been too kind to the lad, lassie, and he's got 
presumptuous. He must be taught his place." 

Most of the idyllic hours of Eric's wooing were spent in the old 
garden. It was a wilderness of roses now—red roses and pink roses 
and white roses and pale yellow roses, roses full-blown and roses 
in buds that were sweeter than anything on earth except Una's 
face. Their petals fell in silken heaps along the old paths or clung 
to the lush grasses among which Eric lay and dreamed while Una 
played on her old brown violin. Eric promised himself that when 
she was his wife her wonderful gift should be cultivated to the 
utmost. Her power of expression seemed to deepen and develop 
every day, growing as her soul grew, taking on new color and 
richness from her ripening heart. To Eric, the days were all pages 
in an inspired idyll. He had never dreamed that love could be so 
mighty, that the world could be so beautiful. All his life was for the 
time being bounded by that garden where he wooed his 
sweetheart. All other ambitions and plans and hopes were set 
aside in the pursuit of this one aim, the attainment of which would 
enhance all others a thousandfold, the loss of which would rob all 
others of their reason for existence. His own world seemed very 
far away and the things of that world forgotten. 
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His father had written him a testy letter on hearing that he 
had taken the Stillwater school for another year. But running 
through its testiness was a chord of regret and longing to which 
Eric's heart responded. He wrote a filial letter in return, promising 
to come home and be a good boy at the end of the year. 

"I'll go into the business with heart and soul then, dad," he 
wrote, "but I want to have this one year for myself." 

It could not long remain a secret in Stillwater that "the 
Master" was going to the Marshall place on courting thoughts 
intent. Mrs. Williamson kept her own and Eric's counsel; the 
Marshalls said nothing; but the secret leaked out and great was 
the surprise and gossip and wonder. One or two incautious people 
ventured to express their opinion of the Master's wisdom to the 
Master himself, but they never repeated the experiment. Curiosity 
was rife. A hundred stories were circulated about Una, greatly 
exaggerated in the circulation. Wise heads were shaken and the 
majority opined that it was a great pity. The Master was a smart 
young fellow; it was too bad that he should take up with that gueer 
dumb niece of the Marshalls who had been brought up in such a 
heathenish way. They guessed Neil Marshall didn't like it. He 
seemed to have got dreadful moody and sulky of late. Thus the 
buzz of comment and gossip ran. 

Those two in the old garden did not heed it. Una knew nothing 
of gossip. Stillwater was as much of an unknown world to her as 
the city of Eric's home. Her thoughts strayed widely in the realm 
of fancy but they never wandered out to the little realities that 
hedged her strange life around. In that life she had blossomed out, 
a fair, unique thing. There were times when Eric almost regretted 
that one day he must take her out of her white solitude to a world 
that, in the last analysis, was only Stillwater on a larger scale, with 
just the same pettiness of thought and feeling and opinion at the 
bottom of it. He wished he might keep her to himself forever in 
that old spruce-hidden garden where the roses fell. 

One day he indulged himself in the fulfillment of the whim he 
had formed when Una had told him she thought herself ugly. With 
Janet's co-operation a mirror was brought to the house and hung 
in the parlor. 

"There hasn't been such a thing in the house for twenty years. 
Master," said Janet, looking at it rather dubiously, as if, after all. 
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she distrusted its pearly depth and richly carved frame. "I never 
saw such a big one. I hope it won't make her vain. She is very 
bonny but it may not do her any good to know it." 

"It won't harm her/' said Eric confidently. "When a belief in 
her ugliness hasn't spoiled a girl, a belief in her beauty won't." 

Janet did not understand epigrams. 

"I can't think what made her suppose she was ugly, Master." 

"Her mother told her so," said Eric rather bitterly. 

"Ah!" Janet shot a guick glance at the picture of her sister. 
"Margaret was a strange woman. Master. I suppose she thought 
her own beauty had been a snare to her. Well, have your own way. 
You would have it anyway, I think, lad. You are one of those men 
who always get their own way." 

Eric went to look for Una and found her in the rose garden. 

"Come down to the house, Una; I have something beautiful 
there to show you," he said with boyish pleasure shining in his 
eyes. "I want you to go and put on that muslin dress you wore last 
Sunday and pin your hair up in the same way you did then. Run 
along—don't wait for me. I want to pick some of these lilies." 

When Eric returned to the house with an armful of the long¬ 
stemmed white August lilies that bloomed in the garden Una was 
just coming down the steep, narrow staircase with its carpeting of 
homespun drugget. Her marvellous loveliness, brought out into 
brilliant relief by the dark woodwork of the dim old hall, almost 
took away his breath. She wore a trailing, clinging dress of creamy 
tinted fabric that had been her mother's. It had not been altered in 
any respect for fashion held no sway at the Marshall homestead 
and Una thought that the dress left nothing to be desired. Its 
guaint style suited her admirably; the neck was cut slightly away 
to show the round white throat and the sleeves were long, full 
"bishop" ones out of which her beautiful, slender hands slipped 
like flowers from their sheaths. She had crossed her long braids at 
the back and pinned them about her head like a coronet; a late 
white rose was fastened low down on the left side. 

"A man has given all other bliss 

And all his worldly wealth for this— 
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To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips/' 

quoted Eric in a whisper. Aloud he said: 

"Hold these lilies on your arm—so. Now, give me your hand 
and shut your eyes. Don't open them until I tell you." 

He led her into the parlor and up to the mirror. 

"Look," he cried proudly. 

Una opened her eyes and looked—straight into the mirror 
where, like a lovely picture in a dark frame, she saw herself 
reflected. For a moment she was bewildered. Then she realized 
what it was. The lilies fell from her arms to the floor and she 
turned pale. With a little low, involuntary cry of delight she put her 
hands over her face. 

Eric pulled them boyishly away. 

"Una, do you think you are ugly now? Look—look—look—did 
you ever imagine anything fairer than yourself, dainty Una?" 

She was blushing now and stealing shy glances at the mirror. 
With a smile she took her slate and wrote naively, 

"I think I am pleasant to look upon. I cannot tell you how glad I 
am. It is so dreadful to believe that one is ugly. But why did mother 
tell me that I was?" 

"I think, perhaps, she found that beauty was not always a 
blessing, Una, and thought it wiser not to let you know you 
possessed it. Come, let us go back to the garden now. The mirror 
will hang here; it is yours. Don't look into it too often or Aunt Janet 
will disapprove. She is afraid it will make you vain." 

Una gave one of her rare musical laughs which Eric never 
heard without a recurrence of the old wonder that she could laugh 
so when she could not speak. She blew an airy little kiss at her 
mirrored face and turned from it smiling. 

On their way to the garden they met Neil. He went by them 
with averted face but Una shivered and involuntarily drew closer 
to Eric. 
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"I don't understand Neil at all now," she wrote nervously. "He 
is not nice as he used to be and sometimes he will not answer 
when I speak to him. And he looks so strangely at me, too." 

"Don't mind Neil," said Eric lightly. "He is probably sulky 
because of some things I said to him when I found he had spied on 
us." 


That night before she went to bed Una stole into the parlor for 
another glimpse of herself by the light of the dim little candle she 
carried. She was still standing there dreamily when Aunt Janet's 
grim face appeared in the shadows of the doorway. 

"Are you thinking that you are bonnie, lassie? Aye, but 
remember it is handsome is that handsome does," she said with 
grudging admiration—for the girl with her flushed cheeks and star- 
like eyes was something that even dour Janet Marshall could not 
look upon unmoved. 

Una smiled softly. "I'll try to remember," she wrote, "but oh. 
Aunt Janet, I am so glad that I am not ugly. It is not wrong to be 
glad of that, is it?" 

The older woman's face softened. "No, I don't suppose it is, 
lassie. A comely face is something to be thankful for. The Master 
thinks you are wonderful bonny, Una," she added, looking keenly 
at the girl. 

Una started and a scarlet blush burned over her face. The 
expression that flashed into her eyes told Janet Marshall all she 
wished to know. With a half sigh she bade her niece good night 
and went away. Una ran fleetly upstairs to her dim little room that 
looked out into the spruces and flung herself on her bed, burying 
her burning face in her hands. Her aunt's words had revealed to 
her the secret of her heart. She knew that she loved Eric Murray— 
and the knowledge brought with it a strange heartbreak. For was 
she not dumb? 


Chapter VIII. 

Eric noticed a change in Una at their next meeting—a change 
that troubled him. She seemed aloof, abstracted, and almost ill at 
ease. When he proposed an excursion to the garden he thought 
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she was reluctant to go. The days that followed convinced him of 
the change. Something had come between them. Una seemed 
miles away in spirit. He had a bad week of it but he determined to 
put an end to it by plain speaking. One evening in the garden he 
told her of his love. 

It was an evening in August and the garden was in its prime of 
lavish splendor. Everywhere there were lilies, white lilies and 
gorgeous tiger lilies, tawny and crimson spotted. Una was sitting 
on the old stone bench where he had first seen her. She had been 
playing for him but her music did not please her and she laid the 
violin aside with a little frown. Perhaps she was afraid to play— 
afraid that her new emotions might escape her and reveal 
themselves in the music. It was difficult to prevent this, so long 
had she been accustomed to pouring out all her feelings 
unhindered in harmony; the necessity of restraint irked her and 
made of her bow a clumsy thing that no longer obeyed her wishes. 
More than ever at that instant did she long for speech—speech 
that would conceal and protect where dangerous silence might 
betray. 

In a low voice that trembled with earnestness Eric told her 
that he loved her—had loved her since the first time he had seen 
her in the old garden. He spoke humbly but not fearfully, for he 
believed that she loved him and had little expectation of any 
rebuff. 

"Una, will you be my wife?" he said, taking her hands in his. 

Una had listened with averted face. At first she had blushed 
but now she had grown very pale. When he had finished speaking 
and was waiting for her answer she suddenly pulled away her 
hands and, putting them over her face, burst into tears and 
noiseless sobs. 

"Una, dearest, have I alarmed you? Surely you knew before 
that I loved you. Don't you love me?" Eric said, putting his arm 
about her and trying to draw her to him. But she shook her head 
sorrowfully and wrote with compressed lips: 

"Yes, I do love you, but I can never, never marry you because I 
am dumb." 
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"Oh, Una," said Eric smiling, for he believed his victory won, 
"that doesn't make any difference to me—you know it doesn't, 
sweetest. If you love me that is enough." 


But Una only shook her head again. There was a very 
determined look on her pale face. She wrote, "No, it is not enough. 
It would be doing you a great wrong to marry you when I cannot 
speak and I will not do it because I love you. Your world would 
think you had done a very foolish thing. I have thought it all over 
since something Aunt Janet said made me understand and I know I 
am doing right. I am sorry I did not understand sooner, before you 
learned to care so much." 

"Una, darling, don't let such an idle fancy disturb you for a 
moment. Don't you know that you will make me miserably unhappy 
all my life if you will not be my wife?" 

"No. You think so now and you will feel badly for a time. Then 
you will go away and you will forget me after awhile and then you 
will see that I was right. I will be very unhappy, too, but that is 
better than spoiling your life. Do not plead or coax because I will 
not change my mind." 

Eric did plead and coax, however, at first patiently and 
smilingly as one might argue with a dear, foolish child, then with 
distracted earnestness when he began to realize that Una meant 
what she said. It was all in vain. Una grew paler and paler and her 
eyes showed her suffering. She did not even try to argue with him 
but only listened patiently and shook her head. Say what he would, 
entreat and implore as he might, he could not move her resolution 
a hair's breadth. Yet, he did not despair; he thought her love for 
him must conquer. He did not understand that it was the very 
intensity of her love that gave her the strength to resist him. It 
held her back unflinchingly from doing him what she believed to 
be a wrong. 


The next day Eric sought Una again and renewed his 
pleadings, but in vain. Nothing he could say was of any avail 
against her sad determination. When he finally realized that her 
resolution was not to be shaken he went in his despair to Janet 
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Marshall. Janet listened to his story with concern and 
disappointment plainly visible on her face. When he had finished 
she shook her head. 

"I'm sorry, Master. I hoped for something very different. But if 
Una says she won't marry you I am afraid she will stick to it." 

"But she loves me," cried the young man. "And if you and her 
uncle speak to her—perhaps you can influence her—" 

"No, Master, it wouldn't be of any use. Una is as determined 
as her mother was when once she makes up her mind. She has 
always been good and obedient for the most part, but once or 
twice we have found out that there is no moving her if she does 
resolve upon anything. It is because she thinks so much of you and 
she is afraid you would come to repent having married a dumb 
girl." 

"I can't give her up," said Eric stubbornly. "Something must be 
done. Perhaps her defect can be remedied. Have you ever thought 
of that? Have you ever had her examined by a doctor gualified to 
pronounce on her case?" 

"No, Master, we never took her to anyone. When we first 
began to fear she was never going to talk, Thomas wanted to take 
her somewhere and have her looked to. But her mother wouldn't 
hear of it. She said that it was no use—that it was her sin that was 
visited on her child and that it could never be taken away." 

"And did you give in weakly to a morbid whim like that?" 
asked Eric impatiently. 

"Master, you didn't know my sister. We had to give in—nobody 
could hold out against her. She was a strange woman and a 
terrible woman in many ways after her trouble. We feared to cross 
her lest she might go out of her mind. Besides, we didn't think 
ourselves, it would be much use to try to cure Una. It was a sin 
that made her as she is." 

"Nonsense! Where was there any sin? Your sister thought 
herself a lawful wife." 

"I am not meaning that, Master. That wasn't where Margaret 
did the wrong. You don't know the story. I am going to tell it to you 
and you will understand then why Una is dumb and why it isn't 
likely there can be anything done for her. Una doesn't know the 
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truth and you must never tell her. Margaret was a very proud, 
high-spirited girl and very stubborn, too, Master. But I would not 
have you think she was unlovable. She had her faults; but she was 
bright and merry, too, and we all loved her. You know the story of 
her marriage. Our father was a proud man and her misfortune cut 
him to the heart. He hadn't been very willing for her to marry 
Roland Fraser and when she came home in disgrace she hadn't set 
foot over the threshold before he broke out railing at her. He 
called her a hard name, Master. Oh, he was too hard—even though 
he was my father I must say that he was too hard on her, broken¬ 
hearted as she was. And he was sorry for it—the moment it was 
out of his mouth he was sorry for it. But the mischief was done. I'll 
never forget Margaret's face, Master. It was full of anger and 
rebellion and defiance. She clenched her hands and went up to her 
room without saying a word, all those mad feelings surging in her 
soul and being held back from speech by her sheer stubborn will. 
And, Master, never a word did Margaret say from that day until 
after Una was born—not one word, Master. Nothing we could do 
for her softened her—and we were kind to her, Master, and gentle 
with her and never reproached her. But she would not speak to 
anyone—she just sat in her room and stared at the wall with awful 
eyes most of the time. Her father implored her to speak and 
forgive him but she never gave any sign that she heard him. That's 
not the worst. Master. Father sickened and died. And on his death¬ 
bed he asked Margaret to forgive him and speak one word to him. 
Master, she wouldn't! And yet she wanted to speak—but she 
wouldn't! Her stubbornness wouldn't let her. Oh, it was hard and 
dreadful. She saw her father die and she never spoke the word he 
prayed for to him. That was her sin. Master,—and for that sin the 
innocent was punished. After Una was born Margaret softened and 
broke through her silence when she felt her baby at her breast. 

She spoke and wept and was herself again—until—until she found 
that Una was never going to speak. We thought then she would go 
out of her mind. Indeed, Master, she was never guite right again. 
But that is the story. Una can't speak because her mother 
wouldn't." 

Eric had listened moodily, his chin in his hand and his eyes on 
the floor. Now he got up and paced restlessly to and fro in the 
dark, spruce-shadowed old kitchen where they were. 

"It's an extraordinary story," he said. "It is hard to believe— 
that such could have been the cause of Una's dumbness, I mean. 
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But even if it were so something may be done for her. At all events, 
we must try. I have a friend who is a physician. His name is David 
Baker and he is a very skillful specialist in throat diseases. I shall 
have him come here and see Una." 

"Well, have your way," assented Janet. Plainly she had little 
faith in the possibility of anything being done for Una. 

But a rosy glow of hope flushed over Una's face when Eric told 
her what he meant to do. 

"Oh, do you think he can make me speak?" she wrote eagerly. 

"I don't know, Una. I hope that he can and I know he will do all 
that mortal skill can do. If he can cure you, will you promise to 
marry me, dearest?" 

She nodded. The grave little motion had the solemnity of a 
sacred promise. 

"Yes," she wrote, "when I can speak like other women, I will 
marry you." 


Chapter IX. 

The next week David Baker came to Stillwater. He was a few 
years older than Eric but the two had always been close friends. 
Eric would have trusted David with his life. 

David was an ugly man with a clever, irregular, charming face 
and a voice that was as soft and musical as a woman's. He looked 
curiously at Eric when the two young men were alone in the 
latter's room. 

"Now, Murray, I want to know what all this is about. You wrote 
me a letter entreating me, in the name of friendship, to come to 
you at once. Accordingly, I come post haste though muchly puzzled 
about the mysterious patient, sex unknown, whose throat and 
vocal organs you want examined. Explain why you have inveigled 
me hither." 

"I want you to do me a service, David," said Eric guietly. "I 
didn't care to go into details by letter. I have met in Stillwater a 
young girl whom I have learned to love. I have asked her to marry 
me, but, although she cares for me, she refuses to do so because 
she is dumb. I wish you to examine her and find out the causes of 
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her defect and if it can be cured. She can hear perfectly and all her 
other faculties are entirely normal. In order that you may better 
understand the case I must tell you her history." 

This Eric proceeded to do. David Baker listened with grave 
attention. Whatever his opinion of Eric's wisdom in falling in love 
with a dumb girl of Una's antecedents he kept it to himself. Very 
soon the strange case enlisted his professional interest to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts. "It is very curious," he said when 
Eric had finished, "and very unusual, but it is not totally 
unprecedented. There are some similar cases on record I believe. 
Well, I will see if anything can be done for this girl. I cannot 
express any opinion on the matter until I have examined her." 

The next morning Eric took David up to the Marshall place. As 
they neared the old garden a strain of music came floating through 
the resinous morning arcades of the spruce wood—a wild, 
sorrowful, appealing cry, full of indescribable pathos, yet 
marvellously sweet. 

"What is that?" exclaimed David, starting. 

"That is Una playing on her violin," answered Eric. "She is a 
positive genius in that respect and improvises wonderful 
melodies." 

When they reached the garden Una rose from the stone bench 
to meet them, her lovely, luminous eyes distended, her face 
flushed with the excitement of mingled hope and fear. 

"Ye gods!" muttered David helplessly. He could not hide his 
amazement and Eric smiled to see it. The latter had not failed to 
understand the significance of David's previous silence regarding 
the affair and knew that his friend considered him little better than 
a lunatic. 

"Una, this is my friend. Dr. Baker," he said. Una held out her 
hand with a smile. Her beauty, as she stood there in the fresh 
morning sunshine among her sister lilies, was something to take 
away a man's breath. David, who was by no means lacking in 
confidence and generally had a ready tongue where women were 
concerned, found himself as mute and awkward as a schoolboy, as 
he bowed over her hand. But Una was charmingly at ease. Eric 
smiled to remember how different this was from his first meeting 
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with her. He realized how far Una had come since then and how 
much she had developed. 

With a little gesture of invitation Una led the way through the 
garden to the wild plum lane and the two men followed. 

"Eric, she is divine," said David in an undertone. "Last night— 
well, to tell you the truth, I had a rather poor opinion of your 
sanity. But now I'm consumed with a fierce envy. She is the 
loveliest creature I ever saw." 

Eric introduced David to the Marshalls and then hurried away 
to his school. On the way down the Marshall lane he met Neil and 
was half startled by the glare of hatred in the Italian boy's eyes. 
Pity succeeded the momentary alarm. Neil's face had grown thin 
and worn; his eyes were sunken and feverishly bright; he looked 
years older than on the day Eric had first met him. Prompted by a 
sudden impulse, Eric stopped and held out his hand. 

"Neil, can't we be friends?" he said. "I am sorry if I have been 
the cause of inflicting any pain on you." 

"Friends! Never!" said Neil passionately. "You have taken Una 
from me. I shall hate you always." 

He strode fiercely up the lane and Eric, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, went on his way. 

The day seemed interminably long to him. David had not 
returned when he went home to dinner; but when he went to his 
room in the evening he found his friend staring out of the window. 

"Well?" he said impatiently, as David wheeled around but still 
kept silence. "What have you to say to me? Have you discovered 
what is the matter with Una?" 

"There is nothing the matter with her," answered David slowly, 
flinging himself on a chair by the window. 

"What do you mean?" 

"Just what I say. Her vocal organs are all perfect. As far as 
they are concerned, there is absolutely no reason why she should 
not speak. After all, I can't express my conclusion in any better 
words than Janet Marshall used when she said that Una can't 
speak because her mother wouldn't. That is all there is to it. The 
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trouble is psychological, not physical. Medical skill is helpless 
before it." 

"Then there is no hope?" said Eric in a tone of despair. "You 
can do nothing for her?" 

"I can do nothing for her; but I do not—exactly—say there is no 
hope." 

"Come, David, I am in no mood for guessing riddles. Speak 
plainly, man." 

David frowned reflectively. 

"I don't think I can make it plain to you. It is not very plain to 
myself—and it is only a vague theory of mine, of course. I can't 
substantiate it by any facts. In short, Eric, I think that it is possible 
that Una may speak sometime—if she ever wants to badly 
enough." 

"Wants to! Why, man, she wants to as badly as it is possible for 
anyone to want anything. She loves me and she won't marry me 
because she can't speak. Don't you suppose a girl under such 
circumstances would 'want' to speak as much as anyone could?" 

"I don't mean that sort of wanting, no matter how strong the 
wish may be. I mean a sudden, vehement, passionate inrush of 
desire, physical, psychical, mental, all in one, mighty enough to 
rend the invisible fetters that hold her speech in bondage. If any 
occasion should arise to evoke such a desire, I believe that Una 
would speak—and, having once spoken, would thenceforth be 
normal in that respect." 

"All this sounds like great nonsense to me," said Eric 
restlessly. "I suppose you have an idea what you are talking about, 
but I haven't. And it practically means that there is no hope for her 
—or me. Even if your theory be correct it is not likely that such an 
occasion as you speak of will ever arise. And Una will never marry 
me." 


"Don't give up so easily, old fellow. Women have been known 
to change their minds." 

"Not Una," said Eric miserably. "I tell you she has all her 
mother's unfaltering will and tenacity of purpose, although Una is 
free from any taint of pride or selfishness. I thank you for your 
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sympathy and interest, David. You've done all you could—but, 
heavens, what it would have meant to me if you could have helped 
her!" 


With a groan, Eric flung himself on the bed and buried his face 
in the pillow. It was a bitter moment for him; but athwart his own 
despair came the thought of Una. 

"Did you tell her what you have told me?" he asked. 

"I told her that I could not help her. I said nothing to her of my 
theory—it would have been of no use." 

"How did she take it?" 

"Very bravely and quietly. But the look on her face—Eric, I felt 
as if I had murdered something. She bade me a mute good-bye 
with a pitiful smile and went upstairs. I did not see her again 
although I stayed to dinner at her uncle's insistence. Those old 
Marshalls are a queer pair. I liked them, though. They are strong 
and staunch—good friends, bitter enemies. They were sorry I could 
not help Una; but I saw plainly that old Thomas Marshall thought I 
had been meddling with predestination in attempting it." 

Eric smiled mechanically. 

"I must go up and see Una. You'll excuse me, won't you, 

David? My books are there—help yourself." 

But when Eric reached the Marshall house he only saw old 
Janet who told him that Una was in her room and refused to see 
him. 


"She thought you would come and she left this with me to give 
you. Master," she said, handing him a little note. It was very brief 
and blotted with tears. 

"Do not come any more, Eric," it ran. "I must not see you 
because it would only make it harder for us both. You must go 
away and forget me. You will be thankful for this some day. I shall 
always love and pray for you." 

"I must see her," said Eric. "Aunt Janet, be my friend. Tell her 
she must see me for a little while, at least." 

Janet shook her head but went upstairs. She soon returned. 
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"She says she cannot come down. You know she means it. 
Master, and it is of no use to coax. And I must say I think she is 
right. Since she won't marry you it is better for you not to see 
her." 


Eric was compelled to go home with no better comfort than 
this. In the morning, after a restless night, he drove David Baker to 
the station; it was Saturday so that he did not have to teach. In the 
afternoon he again went to the Marshall place determined to make 
another effort to see Una and overcome her resolution. But the 
result was the same and Thomas Marshall said gravely: 

"Master, you know I like you and I am sorry Una thinks as she 
does, though maybe she is right. I'd be glad to see you often for 
your own sake; but as things are I must tell you plainly you'd 
better not come here any more. It will do no good, and the sooner 
you and she get over thinking about each other the better for you 
both. Go now, lad, and God bless you." 

"Do you know what you are asking me to do?" asked Eric 
hoarsely. 

"I know I'm asking a hard thing for your own good. Master. It 
is not as if Una would ever change her mind. Tush, Janet woman, 
don't be weeping. You women are foolish creatures. Do you think 
tears can wash such things away? Master, if you take my advice, 
you'll give up the school and go back to your own world as soon as 
may be." 

Eric went home with a white, set face. He had never thought it 
was possible for a man to suffer so. What was he to do? It seemed 
impossible to go on with life—there was no life apart from Una. 
Anguish wrung his soul until his strength went from him and youth 
and hope turned to gall in his heart. He never afterwards could tell 
how he lived through the following Sunday nor how he taught 
school as usual on Monday. His body seemed to him an automaton 
that moved and worked and spoke mechanically while his tortured 
spirit, pent up within, endured pain that left its impress on him 
forever. Out of that fiery furnace of suffering Eric Murray was to 
go forth a man who had put boyhood behind him and looked out on 
life with eyes that saw into it and beyond. 

On Monday evening he went again to the old garden. He had 
no expectation of finding Una there for he thought she would avoid 
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the spot. But he could not keep away from it, although the thought 
of it was added torture and he vibrated between a wild wish that 
he might never see it again and a sick wonder how he could go 
away and leave it, putting it out of his life as if it had never been— 
that strange old garden where he had met and wooed his love, 
watching her develop and blossom under his eyes like some rare 
flower, until in the space of three short months she had passed 
from exquisite childhood into still more exquisite womanhood. 

As he crossed the pasture field before he entered the spruce 
wood, he came upon Neil Marshall fence building. Neil did not 
look up as Eric passed and Eric hardly was aware of his presence. 

The garden was very silent and dreamy in the thick yellow 
sunshine of the September evening. There were few flowers now; 
most of the lilies, that had queened it so bravely along the walks a 
few days before, were withered. The grass had grown long and 
sere and unkempt. But in the corners the torches of the goldenrod 
were kindling and a few pale blue asters nodded here and there. 
The garden kept its own strange attractiveness, as a woman with 
youth long past still preserves an atmosphere of remembered 
beauty and innate, indestructible charm. 

Eric walked drearily and carelessly about it and finally sat 
down on the old dyke in the shadow of the overhanging spruce 
boughs. There he gave himself up to a reverie, poignant and bitter 
sweet, in which he lived over again everything that had passed in 
the garden since his first meeting with Una. So deep was his 
abstraction that he was conscious of nothing around him; he did 
not hear stealthy footsteps behind him in the dim spruce wood; he 
did not even see Una as she came slowly around a curve in the 
plum lane. 

Una had sought the old garden for the healing of her 
heartbreak if healing were possible for her. Years seemed to have 
passed over her in those few days. Her face was pale and strained, 
with bluish, transparent shadows under her large eyes. She walked 
slowly and absently like a woman in a dream. 

She had no thought of seeing Eric there and as soon as she 
perceived him she stopped short, the blood rushing wildly over her 
face. The next moment it ebbed, leaving her white as marble. 
Horror flashed in her eyes—blank, deadly horror. 
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Behind Erie, Neil Marshall was standing, tense, crouched, 
murderous. Even at that distance Una saw the look on his face, 
saw what he held in his hand, and realized in one dizzying flash of 
understanding what it meant. 

All this photographed itself on her brain in a second. She knew 
that by the time she could reach across the garden to warn Eric it 
would be too late. Yet she must warn him—she must—she must! A 
mighty surge of desire seemed to rise up within her and 
overwhelm her like a wave of the sea—a surge that swept 
everything before it in an irresistible flood. As Neil Marshall, 
slowly and vindictively, with the face of a demon, lifted the axe he 
held in his hand, Una sprang to the top of the stone dyke. 

"Eric! Eric! Look behind you! Look behind you!" 

Eric started up, confused, bewildered, as the voice came 
shrieking across the garden. He did not in the least realize that it 
was Una who had spoken, but he blindly obeyed the command. He 
whirled around and saw Neil Marshall, who was looking, not at 
him but past him at Una. The Italian boy's face was ashen, his eyes 
filled with terror and incredulity. The axe, lying at his feet where 
he had dropped it in his unutterable amazement at hearing Una's 
cry, told the whole story. But before Eric could utter a word Neil 
turned and fled like a hunted creature into the shadows of the 
spruce wood. The next moment a girlish form flung itself upon 
Eric's breast, laughing and crying in the same breath. 

"Oh, Eric, I can speak—I can speak! Oh, it is so wonderful! 

Eric, I love you—I love you." 


Chapter X. 

It is a miracle," said Thomas Marshall in an awed tone. 

It was the first time he had spoken since Eric and Una had 
rushed in hand in hand, like two children intoxicated with joy and 
wonder, and gasped out their story together to him and Janet. 

"No miracle," said Eric. "David said it might happen. I had no 
hope that it would. He could explain it to you if he were here." 

Thomas Marshall shook his head. 
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"I doubt if he could. Master—he or anyone. It is near enough 
to a miracle for me. Let us thank God reverently and humbly that 
He has seen fit to lift His curse from the innocent. Your doctors 
may explain it as they like, lad, but they won't get much nearer to 
it than that. It is awesome, that is what it is. Janet woman, I feel as 
if I were in a dream. Can Una really speak?" 

"Indeed I can, uncle," said Una with a raptured glance at Eric. 
"Oh, I don't know how it came to me—I felt that I must speak and I 
did. And it is so easy now—seems as if I could always have done 
it." 


She spoke naturally and easily. Her voice was very clear and 
soft and musical, without a trace of the Scotch accent of her uncle 
and aunt. 

"Oh, I am so glad that the first word I said was your name, 
dearest," she murmured to Eric. 

"What about Neil?" said Thomas Marshall gravely, rousing 
himself from his abstraction of wonder. "What are we to do with 
him when he returns? This is a sad business." 

Eric had almost forgotten about Neil in his overwhelming 
amazement and joy. 

"We must forgive him, Mr. Marshall. It was only an evil 
impulse—and think of the good that has resulted from it." 

"True, Master, but that does not alter the terrible fact that the 
boy had murder in his heart—that he would have killed you. And 
we have cared for him and instructed him as our own. It is a hard 
thing and I do not see what we are to do. We can't act as if nothing 
has happened. We can never trust him again." 

But Neil Marshall solved the problem himself. When Eric 
returned home that night he found old Robert Williamson in the 
kitchen, regaling himself with a lunch of bread and cheese after a 
trip to the station. 

"Good night, Master. Glad to see you are looking more like 
yourself. I told the wife it was only a lovers' quarrel, most like. 
She's been worrying about you. But what kind of a rumpus was 
kicked up at the Marshall place to-night?" 
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Eric started. What did Robert Williamson mean? How could he 
have heard? 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 

"Why, us folk at the station knew there must have been a to-do 
of some kind when Neil Marshall went off on the harvest excursion 
as he did. You know this was the night the excursion train left. 
There was a dozen or so fellows from hereabouts went. We were 
all standing around chatting when Lincoln Frame drove up full 
speed and Neil Marshall jumped out of his rig. He just bolted into 
the office, got his ticket and out again and onto the train without a 
word to anyone and as black looking as the old Scratch. We was all 
too surprised to speak till he was gone. Lincoln couldn't give us 
much information. He said Neil had come to their place about 
dark, looking as if he was being chased, and offered to sell that 
black filly of his to Lincoln for sixty dollars if Lincoln would drive 
him to the station in time to catch the excursion train. The filly is 
Neil's own and Lincoln had been wanting to buy her, so he jumped 
at the chance. Neil had brought the filly with him and Lincoln 
hitched up and took him to the station. Neil hadn't no luggage of 
any kind and wouldn't open his lips the whole way up, Lincoln 
says. We concluded him and old Thomas had had a row. D'ye know 
anything about it? Or was you so wrapped up sweethearting that 
you didn't hear or see nothing else?" 

Eric reflected rapidly. He was greatly relieved to find that Neil 
had gone. He knew that he would never return and that this was 
the best for all concerned. Old Robert must be told part of the 
truth, at least, since it would soon be known that Una could speak. 

"There was some trouble at the Marshall place to-night, Mr. 
Williamson," he said guietly. "Neil behaved himself badly and 
frightened Una terribly—so terribly that a very surprising thing 
happened. She has found herself able to speak and can speak 
perfectly." 

"God bless my soul. Master, what an extraordinary thing!" 
ejaculated old Bob. "Are you in earnest? Or are you trying to see 
how much of a fool you can make of the old man?" 

"No, Mr. Williamson, I assure you that it is no more than the 
simple truth. Dr. Baker had told me that a shock might cure her. 

As for Neil, he has gone and I think it well that he has." 
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Not caring to discuss the matter further, Eric left the kitchen. 
But as he mounted the stairs to his room he heard old Robert 
muttering like a man in hopeless bewilderment: 

"Well, I never heard of anything like this! Them Marshalls are 
an unaccountable lot and no mistake. I must wake up mother and 
tell her about it or I won't be able to sleep." 

Now that everything was settled, Eric was anxious to give up 
teaching and go back to his own work. True, he had signed a 
contract to keep the school for a year, but he knew that the 
trustees would let him off if he procured a suitable substitute. He 
resolved to teach until the fall vacation, which came in October, 
and then go. This would involve a full explanation with his father 
and Eric was pondering how he might best make it. 

"I'll write him a letter to-morrow and tell him about Una," he 
decided. 

Mr. Murray, Senior, answered this letter in person. A week 
later Eric, coming home from school, found his father sitting in 
Mrs. Williamson's prim parlor. Nothing was said about Eric's 
letter, however, until after tea. When they found themselves alone 
Mr. Murray spoke abruptly. 

"Eric, what about this girl? I hope you haven't gone and made 
a fool of yourself. It sounds remarkably like it. A girl that has been 
dumb all her life—a girl with no right to her father's name—a 
country girl brought up in a place like Stillwater! Your wife will 
have to fill your mother's place—and your mother was a pearl 
among women. Do you think this girl is worthy of it? It isn't 
possible!" 

"Don't pronounce judgment until you have seen her, father," 
said Eric smiling. 

"Humph! Well, I shall look at her with the eyes of sixty, mind 
you, not the eyes of twenty-five. If she isn't what your wife ought 
to be, sir, you'll either give her up or paddle your own canoe. I 
shan't aid or abet you in making a fool of yourself, mind that." 

Eric bit his lip but only said quietly, "Come with me to see her, 
father." 

They went around by way of the main road and the Marshall 
lane. Una was not in when they reached the house; she was up in 
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the old garden, Janet said. They sat and talked awhile with Janet 
and Thomas. When they left the old man said: 

"I like those people. They are rugged and grim, but there is 
good stock in them—native refinement and strong character. But I 
hope your young lady hasn't got her aunt's mouth." 

"Una's mouth is like a love song made incarnate in sweet 
flesh," said Eric enthusiastically. 

"Humph!" said Mr. Murray. "Well," he added tolerantly a 
moment later, "I was a poet too for six months in my life while I 
was courting your mother." 

Una was standing in the middle of the garden as they entered 
it, out she came shyly forward to meet them, guessing who the tall, 
white-haired old gentleman with Eric was. As she approached Eric 
saw with a thrill of exultation that she had never looked lovelier. 
She wore a dress of her favorite blue, simply and guaintly made as 
all her gowns were, revealing the perfect lines of her slender, 
supple figure. Her glossy black hair was wound about her head in 
a simple coronet and her face was flushed daintily with 
excitement. She looked like a young gueen crowned with a ruddy 
splash of sunlight that fell through the old trees. 

"Father, this is Una," said Eric proudly. 

Una held out her beautiful hand with a shyly murmured 
greeting. Mr. Murray took it and held it in his looking so steadily 
and piercingly into her face that even her frank gaze wavered 
before the intensity of his keen old eyes. Then he drew her to him 
and kissed her on the forehead. 

"Eric," he said huskily, "I'd have never forgiven you if you 
hadn't fallen in love with her." 


The End. 
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Four-leaved Clover (1909) 

'You don't mean to tell me,' said Uncle Jacob, looking horrified, 
'that not one of you has ever found a four-leaved clover? Well, 
well, well!' 

Bernice and Rachel, the twins, and Chrissy, the nine-year-old, 
looked as ashamed as they felt. Plainly, Uncle Jacob considered it a 
serious thing never to have found a four-leaved clover. 

'I didn't know there was such a thing as a four-leaved clover,' 
said Chrissy, determined to make a clean breast of it. 

Uncle Jacob shook his head. 

'I've always had my suspicions about those city schools. What 
do they teach if they leave out such important things? Of course if 
you've never even heard of four-leaved clovers, you don't know 
how there came to be four-leaved clovers at all?' 

No, they didn't; but they wanted to learn. 

'Well, at least, you know that the gueen of the fairies made all 
the clovers?' said Uncle Jacob. 

The twins and Chrissy didn't really know that, either; but they 
kept silence. They were not going to display any more ignorance. 

'One day she was making clovers at a great rate, being an 
industrious fairy; but somehow or other she made a mistake in 
counting, for, when she finished, she had a whole clover leaf left 
over. She thought it would be a terrible thing to waste it, being an 
economical fairy. In the midst of her perplexity she had a brilliant 
idea, being a clever fairy. She added the extra leaf to a clover and 
gave it the fairy blessing, being a kindly disposed fairy. And so, 
from that time out, whoever finds a four leaved clover is a very 
lucky person. 

'Now,' concluded Uncle Jacob, 'I have a plan. Out there behind 
the orchard is a whole big meadow of clover. You three may look 
for four-leaved clovers to-morrow, and the one who finds the first 
four-leaved clover shall go with me to town, day after to-morrow, 
and we'll have a jamboree.' 

Young Days, Volume 34 (or 36?), 1909. 
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The twins and Chrissy were immensely excited. They had only 
been a fortnight at Mount Hope Farm, but in that time they had 
learned what a jamboree with Uncle Jacob meant. All that night 
they dreamed of finding four-leaved clovers, and after breakfast 
the next morning they were ready for the clover meadow. 

'Dear me!' said Aunt Mary, with a sigh, as she went through 
the hall, 'there's that bottle of medicine Dr. Fair left here last night 
for Teddy Andrews. It ought to go down this morning, but I don't 
see how ever I'm going to get time to take it.' 

Chrissy heard her just as she was going out of the door. 

Chrissy stopped short. The twins were already scrambling over the 
fence. Chrissy thought of the jamboree just once. Then she said,— 

'I'll run down to the Andrews' with Teddy's medicine, aunty.' 

'Thank you, Chrissy. That will be a real help to me,' said Aunt 
Mary, who didn't know anything about the clover-leaf compact. 

Uncle Jacob saw Chrissy starting off with the bottle. 'Well, 
well, well!' he said. 

Chrissy had seen Teddy Andrews before, and felt very sorry for 
him. He was just seven, and was ill with spinal trouble. He had to 
lie on the sofa all the time. This morning she found him crying. 

'O Teddy, what's the matter?' she said. 

'Johnny said he would read to me the new fairy story Aunt May 
sent me this morning,' sobbed Teddy, 'and now he's gone off 
fishing, and there's nobody to read. And I'm so tired of being sick 
and lonesome.' 

Chrissy in her mind's eye saw the twins in clover. But she said, 
briskly:— 

'I'll read it to you, Teddy-boy. Here, give me the book.' 

Chrissy read all the morning. The story was a long one, and 
Teddy was wild to know the end. He listened with flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes; and, when Chrissy finished, he said: 'Oh, thank 
you ever so much! It was just splendid. I'll think about it all the 
afternoon and not be a bit lonesome.’ 

Chrissy promised to come again soon and read to him. Then 
she walked soberly home to dinner. She thought she had lost all 
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chance of the jamboree; but, when the twins came into dinner, 
neither of them had yet found a four-leaved clover. 

'I'm afraid the fairy queen forgot to make any this year,' said 
Rachel, sorrowfully. 

After dinner, back hurried the determined twins. Chrissy 
stayed to help Aunt Mary with the dinner dishes, and then she, too, 
started for the field. In the yard she met Nora Lee. 

'Please, I've come to learn the song,' said Nora, shyly. 

Chrissy had met Nora in Sunday school the preceding Sunday, 
and struck up a fast friendship with her. She had promised that, if 
Nora came up to Mount Hope some day, she would teach her the 
loveliest new song she had learned in Sunday school at home. But 
she had not known Nora would come just when it was so necessary 
she should be looking for four-leaved clovers. 

'Come in,' she said heartily. 'We'll go right at it.' 

It was three o'clock before Nora had learned the song and 
gone home. Chrissy was tired and warm, but no twin had yet 
turned up with a four-leaved clover, and the jamboree was still to 
be won. As Chrissy went through the kitchen, Aunt Mary got up off 
the sofa with a sigh. 

'Dear me! I must make a cake for the men's tea. And how my 
head does ache!' 

For a moment Chrissy thought she couldn't—no, she couldn't. 
Then she did. 

'Aunty, I'll make the cake, and you go and lie down. Oh, yes, 
indeed, you must! I can make plain cake splendidly, and I like 
doing it.' 

'You are the greatest little help that ever was, Chrissy,' said 
Aunt Mary, gratefully. 'I believe I'll have to let you. I can hardly 
hold my head up. I'll go and he down upstairs.' 

Chrissy lighted a fire, put on an apron, mixed the cake and 
baked it. Uncle Jacob looked in at the window once and saw her. 

'Well, well, well!' he said to himself. 
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Then tea-time came, and, when the twins came in to tea, lo 
and behold! neither of them had yet found a four-leaved clover. 

But they were determined that they would. 

Chrissy made her third start for the clover meadow; but she 
saw Aunt Mary, who hadn't eaten anything at tea, and who had a 
little wrinkle of pain between her eyebrows, packing a basket in 
the pantry. 

'Where are you going with that basket, aunty?' said Chrissy. 'I 
don't think you ought to be up at all. Please go and lie down.' 

'I must take this basket of eatables down to old Aunt Sally,' 
said Aunt Mary. 'She is very poor, and I fear she is out of 
provisions. I forgot about it before, so I mustn't put it off any 
longer.' 

'I'll take it down to Aunt Sally,' said Chrissy. 

'Child, I'm afraid you are too tired. You've been running my 
errands all day, Chrissy.' 

'That is what nine-year-old legs are for,' said Chrissy, 
laughing. 'I'm not a bit tired and I haven't a headache.' 

Uncle Jacob saw Chrissy starting off with her basket, and he 
said, 'Well, well, well!' 

It was nearly dark when Chrissy got back. She was tired, and 
her face was a wee bit sober; for she knew it was too late now to 
look for lucky clovers. The dew was falling, and Aunt Mary never 
let them stay out after dewfall. Then Chrissy just happened to look 
down, and there at her feet was a big clump of clover. She bent 
over it and gave a joyful little cry. Right under her hand were three 
four-leaved clovers, such big, luxuriant clovers that they must have 
cost the fairy gueen some economical twinges. 

Chrissy picked the clovers, and her feet went twinkling up the 
lane, forgetting all about being tired. Uncle Jacob was sitting on 
the veranda, and the twins were there, too, rather tired and cross. 

'Oh, girls,' gasped Chrissy, 'did you find any four-leaved 
clovers? I've found three!' 

'See, there, now,' said Uncle Jacob, 'I expected you would. It's 
an odd thing—I forgot to comment on this before—that the folks 
who go looking for four-leaved clovers hardly ever seem to find 
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them. It's the folks who go about doing little duties and kindnesses 
and thinking about other people that find the luck. Well, Chrissy, 
we'll have the jamboree, sure enough.' 

Chrissy looked at the twins' disappointed faces. 

'Please, Uncle Jacob,' she said timidly, 'can't Rachel and 
Bernice go, too? You see, I found three clovers.' 

'So you did—so you did. That's always the way. People like you 
find so much luck that it spills over into other people's laps, even 
when they don't deserve it. Yes, we'll take the twins, too. Now run 
up to bed, and get your beauty sleep for to-morrow.' 

And that night they all dreamed again of finding four-leaved 
clovers, but Chrissy slept with hers under her pillow. 
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How Grandma Ran Away (1909) 

The mellow sunshine was sifting in through the vines about the 
little kitchen window, and making a mosaic of dusty gold on the 
spotless floor and whitewashed walls. A white monthly rose was 
abloom on the sill, and an old-fashioned blue bowl on the dresser 
was filled with yellow hollyhocks. William Massey was sitting on 
the sofa talking to his mother and brother. He was a handsome, 
prosperous-looking man of about forty-five. There was a marked 
contrast between him and Benjamin Massey; the latter, though in 
reality five years younger, looked as much older. He was a tall, 
stooped man with kindly brown eyes and a care-worn expression. 

Grandma Massey was sitting by the window. She was a tiny 
scrap of a woman, with a thin, sweet face and snow-white hair. 

Her brown eyes went from one son to the other with wistful, 
wordless guestioning. Her thin, knotted hands, folded on the table 
beside her, trembled fitfully. William had been speaking, kindly 
and affectionately, but with the quiet decision of the experienced 
man of business. 

"You can't stay here by yourself alone any longer, Mother— 
that is impossible. Benjamin has a large family and his house is 
small; I don't think you would be contented there after being used 
to a quiet life so long. So we have decided that you will make your 
home with me after this. Benjamin and I have talked it over, and 
he agrees with me that it will be the best thing to do. You've 
worked hard all your life, and it is time you had a rest now. You 
can always come home every summer for a long visit. Edith and 
the girls will be delighted to have you, and we will do everything in 
our power to make you happy and comfortable." 

He paused, as if expecting an answer, but no one spoke. 
Benjamin looked steadily at the floor. Grandma Massey put a 
trembling hand under the rose and drew the blossom up to her 
face caressingly. All her life she had given in unresistingly to the 
will of her husband and her sons. It never occurred to her to 
dispute their decisions. Since Benjamin and William had arranged 
it all, it must be so. 


New England Homestead, March 27, 1909. 
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But after they had gone out together she laid her head in her 
hands and wept bitterly. The cat gravely walked over to her and 
jumped into her lap, rubbing its head against her arm. She stroked 
it with her trembling fingers. 

"Oh, kitten, I've got to go away and leave you and everything— 
my hens and flowers and all, and it breaks my old heart to think of 
it. I've been so happy here all my life. I dassent say anything, 

'cause William is so good to me; I must do as he wishes. And 
Benjamin has hard enough to get along with the family he has 
now. But I wouldn't cost him much. I don't eat much nor wear out 
many clothes. But he thinks it is better for me to go. I suppose it is; 
the boys know best. They're both good sons to me, and William's 
wife is a nice woman. I must try to be grateful to them all. But I 
can't help feeling dreadful bad, kitten." 

William Massey was not in the habit of wasting time when he 
had once decided on a course of action. He was a wealthy 
merchant in a neighboring city and his business rendered a speedy 
return imperative. The slower country folk were almost bewildered 
by his swiftness. In a few days all was ready—the little old 
farmhouse stripped and nailed up, the old-fashioned household 
goods sold or scattered, the old mother's little trunk packed with 
her few worldly possessions. 

When the day came on which they were to go she rose early 
and slipped away from Benjamin's house across the field to her 
own garden. Benjamin found her there half an hour later, 
wandering wistfully around among its unworldly sweetnesses. 

"I wanted to take a posy away with me, Benjamin, just to 
remember my garden by. Everything's so sweet here, ain't it? They 
don't have old-fashioned flowers like this in town. There's the 
southernwood your father planted right by the steps when we 
were married, and them white rosebushes is the ones your little 
sister set out the very spring she died, Benjamin. I always thought 
of her when they bloomed. And here's the day lilies you and 
William planted the last summer you were both home together, do 
you mind? You were just little boys." 

Her voice died away in a furtive sob. She hastily turned her 
face. She must not let Benjamin see her cry. It might worry him if 
he knew she felt so bad about going away. Benjamin looked 
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embarrassed. He was a silent, reserved man, and speech came 
hard to him. 

"Mother," he said awkwardly, "if you shouldn't like living in 
the city you know you can always come back to us. We'd always be 
glad to have you." 

She looked up with a sudden timid resolution in her face. But 
before she could speak William joined them and her opportunity 
was gone. An hour later they were on the train. 

William Massey's house was a handsome one on a fashionable 
street, and his wife and his two daughters welcomed 
"grandmamma" with unaffected kindness and cordiality, but the 
simple country soul, unaccustomed to the splendor that 
surrounded her, felt pitifully insignificant and out of place. It was 
impossible to adapt herself to her new environment, although she 
struggled to do so and to prevent her small individuality from 
being entirely sapped out of her amid the bewildering sensations 
of her new life. 

William's wife, a brilliant society leader, was a thoroughly 
kind-hearted woman. She welcomed her husband's mother 
sincerely and spared no pains to make her happy and contented. 
The most beautiful and luxurious room in the house was given her, 
the most delicate courtesy and attentions accorded her, all her 
little wishes and preferences consulted in every particular. 
Nevertheless, Mrs William, naturally enough, could find and give 
little real companionship in her intercourse with her mother-in- 
law. There was absolutely nothing in common between them, and 
the older woman longed for her other daughter-in-law, Benjamin's 
wife, who could talk to her of the things in which they both had an 
interest, and whom she could have assisted in a hundred little 
ways consoling to her innocent vanity. She could not help feeling 
in awe of William's stylish wife, even while she reproached herself 
for it. 

William's daughters, two pretty, precocious misses of fourteen 
and sixteen, respectively, seemed like strangers to her. She felt in 
a way afraid of them. Helen and Christine were merry, good- 
hearted schoolgirls, ever ready to wait on "grandmamma" and 
contribute to her pleasure. Nevertheless, Grandma Massey pined 
for her other grandchildren, Benjamin's sunburned, barefooted 
boys and girls, who had been wont to swarm at will through the 
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old farmhouse, preferring it to their own home, and play hide-and- 
seek in the orchard, and be fed at all hours with plum buns and 
cookies and all sorts of grandmotherly goodies. They had filled her 
heart with their own warm young life, and it grew cold for the 
want of them. 

She missed her garden and her flowers. William, remembering 
her old love for them, had a florist send her fresh ones every day, 
gorgeous hothouse exotics that were revelations of beauty and 
fragrance. They pleased her in a way, but, although she never said 
so, nothing could replace the homely blossoms she had known and 
loved all her life, the crimson hollyhocks and poppies, the cabbage 
roses and daisies and ribbon grass that she had planted and 
tended with her own hands. 

She missed her old occupations and duties. There was nothing 
for her to do in this big house with its numerous servants. She was 
not even allowed, in mistaken kindness, to wait on herself; maids 
were at her beck and call; Helen and Christine anticipated every 
want. William and Edith insisted that she must "take things easy" 
now, forgetting that when a woman has been accustomed to 
constant occupation for seventy years the lesson of taking it easy 
is a hard one to learn—sometimes an impossible one. She had 
nothing to do. Books did not interest her; she wanted to be 
mending and patching, knitting children's mittens and stockings, 
things that were never heard of there. 

She wanted her cows and hens and cats, all the living 
creatures of the farm that had been part of her life so long. She 
wanted her own old room, with its bare floor and stained walls, 
and the low, uncurtained window where the splendor of the 
sunrise came in. 

William Massey, to do him justice, never for a moment 
suspected that his mother was not happy. He was a very busy man, 
and having done, as he thought, all in his power to make life 
pleasant for her, he was satisfied. Now and then he noticed that 
she looked thinner and more worn than of yore. But that was only 
to be expected. Mother was getting old; in the nature of things 
they could not expect to have her with them very much longer. He 
guessed nothing of her homesickness and loneliness. It was 
another of her trials that she had no one to talk to. William seemed 
wrapped away from her in the multiplicity of his business affairs; 
he was not half so near to her as when there had been a hundred 
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miles between them. Mrs William and her daughters and her 
numerous fashion-plate callers could talk of new books and music 
and pictures and plays and fads and "functions," and a hundred 
other things that were Greek to Grandma Massey, but they could 
not talk to her of what she understood. 

"I couldn't have been lonesomer if I was stranded on a desert 
island," she said pathetically to herself. 

Her only comforts were her home letters. Benjamin's eldest 
daughter, Tessie, a girl of fifteen, wrote every week, and the 
letters were full of home news and bits of gossip and messages 
from old friends; sometimes clippings from the village paper or 
pressed flowers from her old garden, or a blotted and ill-spelt note 
from one of the younger children were inclosed. How Grandma 
Massey treasured those letters and read and reread them until 
they fairly dropped to pieces in the folds! 

The long winter went slowly by. When spring came and the 
grass in the city squares grew green and the buds burst on the 
chestnuts her homesick longing grew so overpowering that she 
ventured to ask William tremulously if he wouldn't take her home 
for a visit. William, still unobservant, did not consider it wise. 

"Why, mother, it wouldn't do for you to go down to the country 
as early as this. You wouldn't enjoy it yet. It's all wet and muddy 
out there now, and Benjamin and Mary will be busy planting and 
housecleaning. Besides, I'm rather too busy to take you down just 
now, and you couldn't go alone. Wait until July or August." 

Grandma Massey said no more. Her life seemed to be drying 
up within her. Her heart was starved for a glimpse of the places 
she had known and loved all her life. At the close of May came a 
tear-spotted letter from Tessie. Her mother was ill; there was a 
new baby at the farmhouse and Bobbie and Nellie were laid up 
with the chicken-pox. "I do wish you were here. Grandma, not to 
work, of course, but just to tell me what to do. I feel kind of lost 
and helpless, and mother mustn't be worried about things, and we 
can't get any help. Can't you get Uncle William to bring you down? 
Mother is kind of pining to see you, and maybe she'd get better 
faster if you were here." 

Grandma Massey was alone in the big uptown house when 
Tessie's letter came. The girls were out and Mrs William was 
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visiting friends in another city. William was away and would not be 
back till late. Grandma laid down Tessie's hurried note and 
meditated. Her heart thrilled at the thought of being of some use 
yet. There were people in the world who needed her, after all. If 
she were home she could do so much—nurse Mary and the 
children and cheer up Benjamin and help poor, bewildered Tessie. 
She must go! It would be of no use to appeal to William; he would 
only be indignant at the idea of her going to wait on sick folks. A 
cunning light came into the gentle, faded eyes. With an almost 
stealthy step she went to her own room. From the closet she took 
her old carpet bag and swiftly packed it with a few necessities. She 
had a little money in her purse, enough to take her home: 

Grandma Massey meant to run away. 

It would not do to go without leaving some word; they would 
be alarmed at her disappearance. She got a bit of paper and wrote 
shakily: 


"My deare son, I have had a letter from tessie and 
the children and mary is sick and they want me, so I'm 
going. Please don't be cross at me, you and Edith have 
been so good to me and Im grateful to you, you have 
been a good son William but I'm awful homesick. I guess 
when I get home it won't be worth my while to come 
back. I'm getting old to be moving round much. Ben will 
look after me. 


Mother." 


This she put on the pincushion on her table. Then she crept 
noiselessly downstairs and out of doors. She might have ordered 
the carriage, but she was terribly in awe of the dashing coachman. 
Besides, she was afraid that she might be prevented. The dusk was 
falling outside, but her desperate courage did not fail her. She 
asked the policeman at the corner to call a cab for her; but when 
she got out in the guivering, blue, electric glare of the station, 
amid hurrying swarms of comers and goers, she felt bewildered, 
and caught blindly at the cabman's arm. 

"Oh!" she gasped tremulously, "I'm so skeered! Where shall I 
get my ticket? And which is my train?" 
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Fortunately for Grandma Massey, this particular cabby had a 
tender heart. And he also had an old mother away back among the 
country hills who looked a little like his passenger. So although it 
was not in his line of business at all, he got Grandma Massey her 
ticket and put her on the right train. 

"Thank you," she said joyfully, "I'd never have managed it 
alone. You're a real kind young man." 

When the train started she began to realize that she was really 
homeward bound. Her spirits rose; she felt a secret exultation over 
her own boldness in starting off so. She was not so old and 
helpless after all. Then her thoughts went out ahead of her and 
pictured getting home. 

It was a long, wearisome night, but when morning came 
Grandma Massey, with her eager face pressed close to the car 
window, recognized a place she knew. 

"There's Henry Newbold's place, I do declare!" she exclaimed 
aloud, much to the amusement of the other passengers, "and if he 
hasn't been and built a new end onto the house. I'm just sure and 
certain he didn't need it. It's the second wife's doings, I suppose. 
She was always a high-stepping creature. She'll make Henry's 
money fly. And there's the Corner stores away down in the hollow 
and all the trees out in bloom. Look at them cherry trees in Jesse 
Wright's garden! My, how green the fields are! I just feel as if I'd 
never get my fill of looking at them." 

When the train stopped at the little well-known station there 
were plenty to help her off. The station master shook her hand 
heartily. 

"Blessed if it ain't Grandma Massey! How do you do? How do 
you do? Come down to visit your folks, I s'pose? You never come 
all alone! Well, well, I always said you were the smartest woman in 
the state, age or no age. I guess Ben's folks will be powerful glad 
to see you. They've been having a tough time of it lately. There's 
Will Finley with his express, he'll take you right to the door." 

"Oh, no, I want to walk," said Grandma eagerly. "It ain't far 
across the fields, you know. He can take my satchel along, but I'll 
walk. I haven't had a walk since I left here—nothing but driving. 
I'm tired of it." 
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Her heart was almost bursting with joy as she struck across 
the green fields. The sun was rising, and all the basins among the 
hills were brimming with golden and emerald light. The pond in 
old Abe Henneberry's field was aglow with a shimmer of fairy 
tints. The skies over her were blue; the birds were singing. 

She could not see Benjamin's place, or her old home, but she 
knew that when she came to the brow of the hill they would flash 
out below. She could have knelt in rapture as she climbed the 
fence into the old brook meadow, where the spring bubbled up 
under its sentinel pines. Two calves came frisking across the ferny 
slope with liguid mischief in their soft eyes. The wild cherry trees 
in the corners were creamy with feathery bloom. At her feet she 
saw some delicate blue violets hiding in the lush grasses. 
Everything seemed to be welcoming her back. Yes, she belonged 
here. Slowly, and with freguent pauses for rest, the little bent 
figure toiled up the slope. At its top she paused to gaze eagerly 
down. Below she saw her old home and Benjamin's newer house, 
nestled in the green hollow, half hidden behind bloom-white apple 
trees. A fragrant wind stirred in the valley and drifted up to her. A 
divine light came into the tired old face. 

Benjamin Massey, going out to milk the cows with a wearier 
look than usual on his face, met his mother coming in through the 
little sagging gate under the sibilant poplars. 

"Why, Mother! Mother!" 

He said it twice, the first time in a tone of startled amaze, the 
second with heartfelt joy. 

"Oh, Benjamin," she said, catching at his arm with tears of 
delight in her eyes, "Oh, Benjamin, I've come home!" 
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The Punishment of the Twins (1909) 


I 

Billy Carr—nobody but Great-aunt Jane ever called him 
William—was waiting in the hall for Priscilla. He was ready for 
Sunday-school; he had a cent in one pocket for the Sunday-school 
collection; he carried his Bible in one hand and his Sunday-school 
quarterly in the other; he knew his lesson and his golden text and 
the catechism question. Had he not studied them perfect the whole 
preceding Sunday afternoon? Billy, therefore, should have been in 
a placid frame of mind. As a matter of fact, despite text and 
catechism, he was inwardly as a ravening wolf. 

A defiant scowl darkened his brow as he muttered: 

"I hate Sunday here." 

Billy glanced around in terror after this outburst. Suppose the 
floor opened and swallowed him up for his wickedness! Or, worse 
still, suppose Aunt Jane heard him! But nothing happened, and 
after a moment Billy went on, finding a certain relief in uttering his 
stormy thoughts: 

"I hate going to Sunday-school in Meadowby worse'n castor-oil 
—and I hate going to church in Meadowby worse'n poison—and I 
hate writing out a s'nopsis worse'n 'em both!" 

The stairs creaked and Billy's heart quaked within him. 

Nobody appeared, but Billy thought he had had a narrow escape, 
and he buttoned the rest of his rebellious feelings tightly up in his 
soul. Certain things might be disagreeable and a fellow might have 
his own private opinions concerning them; but a two months' 
sojourn in Aunt Jane's household had convinced Billy that it was 
safer to keep said private opinions to himself. Aunt Jane did not 
believe in liberty of thought, and you did not get any pudding for 
dinner or anything but plain bread and milk for your tea if you 
persisted in claiming it. As for liberty of action, the very cat in the 
kitchen would have grinned at you in scorn if you mentioned it. 


The Blue Book Magazine, February 1909. 

The original edition had two section Ills, and this has been corrected for clarity's 
sake. 
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Presently Aunt Jane did come down the stairs, leading Priscilla 
by the hand. Billy glared up at both as they came. He thought he 
had never seen Aunt Jane grimmer or Priscilla more like the 
picture of the angel in the chromo over the parlor mantelpiece. 

Priscilla was garbed in spotless white, crisp and fluted and 
ruffled. She had on white silk gloves and a lingerie hat. Her golden 
hair hung in a deep long fleece to her waist and her eyes were blue 
and limpid and innocent. A cherubic expression wreathed her 
delicate spiritual face. Priscilla's appearance always confused 
Billy's theology terribly. He could not understand how anybody 
could look so like an angel on the outside and be the very—well, 
the very opposite inside. Billy knew that the more saintly Priscilla 
looked the worse, as a rule, she was feeling. 

"She must be mad clear through just now," he reflected. 

Aunt Jane surveyed the twins over her spectacles with her 
usual frown. 

"Now be sure you are good children," she warned them. "I 
can't go to church this morning because my rheumatism is 
troubling me. But I expect you to behave yourselves properly in 
every respect. Don't walk in the dust. Don't stop in the porch to 
talk to the other children. Don't sguirm or wriggle in your places. 
Don't whisper. Don't forget your golden-texts. Don't forget to put 
in your collection. And don't forget to pay especial attention to the 
sermon. I shall expect you both to write out a synopsis of it as 
usual this afternoon and I want to see a better result than I had 
last Sunday." 


Billy watched Priscilla's face with a fascinated gaze as they 
went down the garden-path. At the gate Priscilla put her guarterly 
up before her and twisted her countenance into such an unearthly 
and terrific contortion that Billy, although he knew her gifts in this 
respect, was honestly alarmed that she would never in the world 
be able to get it straightened out again. When the guarterly went 
down, however, there was Priscilla looking as meek and saintly as 
before and she comported herself with dignity as far along the 
road as was within view of Aunt Jane. 
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Billy said nothing but held his breath in a not unpleasant 
suspense. He knew something was coming, and as soon as they 
had turned the corner of the spruce-grove it came. 

Not in words at first, however; words were too weak a vehicle 
of expression just then for Priscilla's stormy soul. In grim, 
deliberate silence she stepped off the green grass of the roadside 
ankle deep into the fine dust that four weeks of rainless weather 
had made on the road and marched along in it, shuffling her feet 
viciously until she was enveloped in a hazy cloud. 

Billy watched her delightedly. He would never have dared to 
do it himself but it was splendid to see Priscilla doing it. 

Finally, when she was dust from head to foot, Priscilla came 
back to the grass. 

"That's the beginning," she exploded triumphantly. "And I'm 
going to stop in the porch and talk as long as there is anybody to 
talk to. I'm going to sguirm and wriggle and whisper. I'm going to 
say I don't know the golden-text and I'm going to throw away both 
of my collections right now! " 

And Priscilla hurled cent and dime over Jacob Millar's fence 
with a fierce gesture. 

"Oh!" breathed Billy, partly in horror, partly in admiration. 
"And are you going to write the s'nopsis?" 

"I suppose I'll have to," conceded Priscilla gloomily, "because 
if I don't, I daresay Aunt Jane would keep me shut up until I did. I 
used to love going to church at home. But how can anybody like it 
here when you have to write a s'nopsis? Isn't it bad enough to be 
shut up all the week and kept at lessons just as if it wasn't vacation 
and never allowed to play with a single soul without having to 
spend all Sunday afternoon writing a s'nopsis? It's a darned 
shame!" 

"Oh, Priscilla, don't swear," said Billy, rather shocked but still 
admiring. 

" 'Darned' isn't swearing and I don't care much if it should be," 
said Priscilla recklessly. "Aunt Jane will drive me to swearing in 
right good earnest yet, Billy Carr. I can't imagine why father didn't 
send us to Aunt Nora's when she wanted us to go. And Aunt Nora 
is our own aunt while Aunt Jane is only father's aunt. Just think 
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how splendid it would have been there! We wouldn't have to be 
respectable one minute—only on Sundays and then it would have 
been really nice for a change. We could wear comfortable clothes 
and go barefoot, and fish, and slide down the sheephouse roof and 
eat anything that came handy. Think of Aunt Nora's little plum- 
pies." 

Billy groaned. It was agonizing to hear Priscilla thus 
recounting the delights they might have enjoyed at Aunt Nora's 
and contrast them with the bitter realities at Aunt Jane's. 

"Instead of which," went on Priscilla witheringly, "we've got to 
wash our faces and brush our teeth four times a day and keep our 
toes in position and live on health-foods. If I thought it would be a 
bit of use I'd write to father and ask him to let us go to Aunt Nora's 
yet. But I know he wouldn't. He'd be afraid of hurting Aunt Jane's 
feelings. Her feelings! She hasn't got any." 

II 

A piercing whoop broke in on Priscilla's wrathful speech. 
Looking up Priscilla and Billy saw a row of Dixons sitting on the 
board-fence behind the Dixon house. Dave Dixon was there, and 
Pete Dixon, likewise Tommy and Adolphus Dixon. They were all 
freckle and snub-nosed, bareheaded and barefooted. As for 
clothes, they had on no more than strict decency required. 

But they did look so jolly and carefree. The cockles of 
Priscilla's heart warmed to them as she smiled radiantly at Dave, 
doubly incited thereto by the fact that Aunt Jane would have been 
horrified if she had known it. Aunt Jane would not let Billy and 
Priscilla play with any of the Meadowby children, but she had 
sternly forbidden them even to speak to the Dixons. Therefore, 

Billy and Priscilla had long hankered to do it. 

Dave lost his head under the dazzling influence of Priscilla's 
smile and could only grin sheepishly back; but Pete cheerfully 
demanded: 

"Where are you going?" 

"Sunday-school," said Billy briefly. 

"We mostly goes to Sunday-school, too," said Pete, "but pa and 
ma's away to-day and Dave and me has to look after the baby and 
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Tom and 'Dolphus can't go 'cause there's nobody to dress 'em. So 
we're just going to stay home and have a riproaring time. We're 
going fishing." 

"Yeh'd better come, too," said Dave, suddenly recovering his 
powers of speech. 

Billy sighed. 

Alluring as the prospect was, it was scarcely a temptation, so 
utterly out of the guestion was it. Fishing and such dear joys were 
for happy, irresponsible creatures like the Dixons; as for him, he 
must tread the thorny path of respectability and synopsis. 

"Thank you, we will," said Priscilla calmly. 

Billy's mouth fell open and stayed open but no words came 
forth from it. He could not have heard aright. The Dixons thought 
so, too, and stared like four graven images of amazement. 

"We can't climb over that fence, so we'll have to go up the lane 
and in at the gate," Priscilla went on. "You'd better meet us there 
because I'm afraid of your dog." 

The Dixons, convinced, tumbled off the fence with a 
simultaneous shriek of exultation and could be heard scampering 
through the yard. Priscilla walked onward, head erect. 

"Priscilla, you don't really mean it?" gasped Billy, swayed 
betwixt hope and fear. 

"I do mean it. I'm going to have a good time for once in 
Meadowby." 

"But wont Aunt Jane be furious?" 

"Of course she will. But what can she do? She doesn't believe 
in whipping children and I'm very sure," with superlative scorn, 
"we haven't any pleasures she can take from us. She'll likely give 
us no dinner and send us to bed, but that wont be any worse than 
writing a s'nopsis. I'm going anyhow. I haven't had a spark of fun 
all Summer, but there's a chance for it now. We couldn't get home 
from church until half-past one so we have four hours to celebrate. 
Yes. I'm going. You can come or not, just as you please." 

"Oh, I'll come, of course," said Billy resignedly. 
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Secretly he felt a fearful joy. Priscilla's courage infected him 
and he cast dread and conscience to the winds. 

"I suppose it is wrong," said Priscilla, "but I'm tired of being 
good. I've had to be good so long that there's an awful lot of 
wickedness bottled up in me. At home it used to dribble away a 
little every day, so it wasn't very noticeable, but now it's got to 
come all at once or I shall burst. Now, Billy, you take my advice 
and go into this thing with all your heart if you go at all. There's no 
use being bad if you spoil your fun by wishing you were good all 
the time. We'll have to repent afterwards, I suppose, but there's no 
use in mixing the two things together." 


Dave had the gate wide open when they reached it and the 
four Dixons stood behind it in an admiring line as Priscilla and 
Billy marched through. The Dixon dog was sitting peaceably on 
one side and the Dixon baby was wallowing delightedly in a dust- 
pie on the other. 

The yard was full of splendid possibilities, as Priscilla saw at a 
glance. 

"Where are you going fishing?" she demanded. 

"Down at the brook—it's just below that bush," responded 
Dave; "but it's awful muddy down there. You'll spoil your clothes." 

"You don't suppose we're going fishing in these clothes do 
you?" said Priscilla scornfully. "You must lend us some of yours." 

The four Dixons gasped. Tommy and Adolphus giggled, but 
Dave scowled at them so furiously that they stopped at once and 
looked preternaturally solemn instead. 

"We—we can lend Billy some, of course," said Dave doubtfully, 
"but there aint any girls in our family and ma's dresses would be 
too big for you." 

"What's the matter with some of yours?" said Priscilla calmly. 
"You've got some besides what you have on, haven't you?" 

Dave whistled. Then he rose to the situation. 

"Oh, o' course; you can have a suit of Pete's. I guess mine 
would be too big. Billy can have mine. Come into the house." 
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Dave led the way into the Dixon kitchen and dived into the 
small bedroom off of it. 

Reappearing presently he gave Priscilla to understand that a 
suit of Pete's was laid out on the bed and she might go in and don 
it. 


"Billy and us'll go up to the loft and change there/' he said. 

Ill 

When the boys came down from the loft Priscilla was waiting 
for them. She wore Pete's trousers and she had discarded boots 
and stockings and lingerie hat. Pete's jacket was buttoned up to 
her neck and her golden hair fell over it. 

Dave surveyed her admiringly. 

"You look just as pretty in those things as in dresses/' he said. 

Priscilla put her hands in Pete's pockets and tossed her head. 

"I'm very comfortable in them and that's the main thing," she 
said. "You boys don't know how well off you are, never having to 
fuss with skirt and frills. Billy, don't you just wish Aunt Jane could 
see me now? Well, we mustn't waste any time. We've only got four 
hours and I'm bound to make the most of them. If we're going 
fishing what's the first thing to be done?" 

"Go out behind the henhouse and dig wums," said Pete 
blithely. 

"Ow!" 

It was a little shriek that came from Priscilla. Sex has its 
limitations after all. Priscilla could wear masculine garments 
undauntedly but her feminine soul recoiled from worms. 

"I can't dig them. Billy, you'll have to dig mine." 

"I'll dig them for you," said Dave gallantly, "and I'll put them 
on the hook for you, too." 

"Oh, thank you," said Priscilla gratefully. "I'll look after the 
baby while you're digging them." 

When enough worms had been dug Dave announced that they 
would have to draw lots to see who would take charge of the baby. 
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"Why can't you leave him here?" said Priscilla. "Would he 
cry?" 

"Naw, he never cries/' said Pete, "but he's a terrible crawler 
and he'd be sure to get into mischief if we left him. He crawled 
into the pigpen the other day and next day he nearly fell down the 
well." 


"If he wont cry why don't you put him in the hen-coop?" said 
Priscilla. 

Dave and Pete looked at each other in speechless admiration 
of this clever girl. Often they had tried to devise some safe 
disposal of the baby but no such brilliant idea as this had ever 
dawned upon them. With a shout Pete pounced on the hencoop 
and turned out the brooding hen Mrs. Dixon had incarcerated 
therein. The next minute the Dixon baby was shut in it, laughing 
and gurgling with delight. 

"That's a bully place," said Dave rapturously. "He'll get lots of 
fresh air and he can see plenty to amuse him and nothing can get 
at him. If he does yell a bit it wont hurt him. Come on, now." 

A glorious two hours of sport followed—fishing, wading, 
paddling, jumping. Priscilla might not be able to put worms on her 
hook but she could catch fish after they were put on. She was high- 
line when they stopped; and as for jumping the brook, none of 
them could compare with her. Billy himself was surprised at her 
prowess. 

When the possibilities of the brook were exhausted they 
trooped back to the yard where the baby was fast asleep in the 
hencoop. They had a hilarious game of tag, and then they all 
climbed to the top of the barn-roof and cut their names on the 
ridgepole. A flat-roofed stable and a huge straw-pen beneath it 
gave Priscilla another exhilarating idea, and they spent a splendid 
hour climbing to the stable-roof and diving off it into the straw 
below. 

Up to this point all had been peace and good will. Now trouble 
brewed. Dave had taken Billy around to the barn to show him a pet 
calf when their conference was unpleasantly interrupted by the 
breathless arrival of Adolphus, who burst into the barn gasping: 
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"Oh, Pete and Priscilla's fighting—and she's killing Pete—and 
come quick and stop her." 

Dave and Billy set off at full speed for the straw-pen. In the 
center were the combatants writhing to and fro in anything but 
loving embrace. If the battle had, according to Adolphus, been 
going in Priscilla's favor the tide turned with the arrival of Billy 
and Dave, for just as they burst into the pen Pete got his hands on 
Priscilla's curls and yanked them mercilessly. Priscilla's shriek 
wakened the echoes. 

Dave and Billy hurled themselves into the melee. Billy flung his 
arms around his sister and dragged her back; but Dave with one 
vindictive blow sent the unhappy Pete sprawling and then stood 
over him threateningly. 

"You're a beauty, oh, aint you!" said Dave fiercely. "To be 
fighting with a lady and her visiting you! Oh, aint you a nice one!" 

"She hit me first," vociferated Pete. 

"He dropped a caterpillar down my neck," shrieked Priscilla. 

"Oh, I'll settle you by and by, Pete Dixon," promised Dave. 

"I only did it for fun," whimpered Pete. "She was such a sport 
in everything else I didn't s'pose she'd mind that." 

"You s'posing!" said Dave with withering scorn. 

"Anyhow, I gave him a black eye," said Priscilla triumphantly. 

"Oh, do remember what day it is," implored Billy in agony. 

"That's so," agreed Priscilla. "I dare say it isn't just the thing 
to be fighting on Sunday. You can let Pete up, Dave, and I'll forgive 
him." 


Harmony being thus restored and Dave having somewhat 
reluctantly promised to forego vengeance on Pete, the next 
proposition was dinner. They all adjourned to the pantry. 

The Dixons might be very low down, in the Meadowby social 
scale but Mr. Dixon was a good "provider" and his wife an 
excellent cook. The pantry was well stored with pies, cakes, and 
preserves. To the Carr twins, who had been nourished for two 
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months on a strictly hygienic diet, it was as a feast of fat things 
and they did it full justice. Priscilla pounced on ajar of pickles with 
a shriek of delight. 

"I haven't had a pickle since I left home. Can I eat all these, 
Dave?" 

"Sure," said hospitable Dave, confident that, though such a 
dose of pickles would probably kill any ordinary girl, Priscilla was 
perfectly safe since she was no ordinary girl. Priscilla ate those 
pickles straight, scorning all other viands. 

"Aint this bully?" sighed Billy, ecstatically tucking away 
doughnuts. "Aunt Jane says fried things aint healthy. Priscilla, why 
are the nicest things never healthy?" 

"Hush—don't bother me," said Priscilla absently. 

With the last pickle poised forgotten on her fork she was 
bending over a big book she had just discovered on a shelf. 

Billy craned his neck to see what it was and was as much 
amazed as disgusted to find that it was a volume of sermons. 

Presently Priscilla looked up with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes. 

"Dave, whose book is this?" 

"What—that? The Flying Roll? Oh, I guess it's ma's. She 
bought it from a book-agent two years ago and pa's been laughing 
at her ever since. He said there was two things sold in that affair— 
the book and ma." 

"Can I have the loan of it for awhile? I'll be just as careful of 
it." 


"Course," said Dave. 

Billy gasped. 

It was now time to go. Priscilla sorrowfully retreated into the 
bedroom and came out white and frilled and angelic again. 

"We've had a splendid day of it and we'll come another time if 
ever Aunt Jane has Sunday rheumatism again," she promised— 
recklessly, Billy thought, for it was unlikely Aunt Jane would trust 
them out of her sight the rest of the Summer? "Good-by, boys. A 
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bit of raw meat would be just the thing for your eye, Pete. You'd 
better wake the baby up and take him out of the coop or he'll be 
sunburned in stripes. Come, Billy." 


On the road home Priscilla drew a long regretful breath. 

"Wasn't it jolly, Billy? I've always wanted to know if I was 
really able to fight with a boy and now I know I can, for sure. Of 
course. I've often licked you, but I was always scared you were just 
giving in to me because you thought it polite. Just think, if father 
had let us go to Aunt Nora's we could have fun like that all the 
week without having to break any of the commandments for it." 

"And without having to settle up with Aunt Jane afterwards," 
said Billy mournfully. 

"Aunt Jane isn't going to know a thing about it," said Priscilla 
triumphantly. "I've got a plan, Billy. This Flying Roll book is full of 
sermons. I struck a dandy one. I'm going to smuggle it into the 
house and we'll write a s'nopsis from it and Aunt Jane will never 
know the difference." 

"I don't think it's fair that you should have got all the brains in 
our family, Priscilla," said Billy, more admiringly than enviously 
when he had digested the idea. 

"Well, you see, I had to have some advantages to make up for 
being a girl," said Priscilla. 

The way of those two transgressors seemed unscripturally 
easy. 


IV 

Aunt Jane suspected nothing and after dinner—if you think 
that they ate nothing you are vastly mistaken—they were sent to 
the library to write the usual report of the sermon. Billy's opinion 
was that writing a "s'nopsis" with the printed sermon before you 
was a snap. When Aunt Jane came in they were ready for her, and 
she took the unusually copious sheets with a grim smile. 

Alas, very speedily that smile was changed to a frown. 

"Surely—surely Mr. Thorne never preached such stuff as this!" 
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"What's the matter with it?" Priscilla gasped. 

"Matter? It's heresy—rank heresy. Why, the man must be a 
second adventist. I never read such doctrines." 

Aunt Jane rushed out of the room in burning indignation. 

"What do you suppose was wrong?" whispered Billy miserably. 

"I'm sure I can't imagine," said Priscilla dejectedly. "The text 
was out of the Bible all right enough and goodness knows the 
sermon seemed awfully religious. It said all the wicked were to be 
burned up in a thousand years, too. What would you call orthodox 
doctrine if that isn't? But never mind," brightening up, "it's Mr. 
Thorne she's angry with, not us. Maybe she'll forget all about it 
before she sees him." 

Alas for delusive hopes! Mr. Thorne, hearing of Miss Carr's 
rheumatic indisposition, called the very next afternoon and was 
shown into the library where that excellent lady was drilling her 
charges in dictation and spelling. Billy's cold hand reached over 
and clutched Priscilla's under the table. 

"She'll be sure to pitch into him—and he'll say he didn't 
preach it—and it'll all come out. She'll be madder than if we had 
owned right up that we hadn't been to church. What will we do?" 
he whispered agitatedly. 

"Hush! Sit still and say nothing," was Priscilla's advice. 


Miss Carr cut Mr. Thorne's suave inguiries after her health 
severely short. 

"Yes, I was prevented from going to church, Mr. Thorne, and I 
very much regret it, for I should certainly not have allowed such 
doctrines as you preached yesterday to pass without a protest. I 
cannot express how amazed I am to discover that you hold such 
and would dare to proclaim them in a Presbyterian pulpit." 

"I—I don't understand you, Miss Carr," exclaimed the 
unfortunate young man. 

"Will you deny that you made the statements contained in my 
grandniece's report of your sermon?" demanded Miss Carr. She 
produced the incriminating manuscript from the table drawer. "Is 
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the whole substance of your sermon expressed in the simple if 
somewhat disconnected words of an innocent child?" 

Mr. Thorne took the paper and glanced over it. His lips 
twitched a little. Then he raised his hand and looked across the 
room at the two scared, appealing faces, with guilt written on their 
every lineaments. Mr. Thorne had called at the Dixons' before 
coming to Miss Carr's and the putting of two and two together is 
by no means a hard arithmetical problem. 

He coolly folded up the "s'nopsis" and put it in his pocket. 

"I—I am sorry I have incurred your displeasure, Miss Carr," he 
said solemnly. "I—ahem—promise you that I shall never preach 
such a sermon—again." 

"That will not alter the fact that you hold such doctrine," said 
Miss Carr inexorably. "I must tell you plainly that I can no longer 
countenance you as my minister, Mr. Thorne. In future you may 
spare yourself the trouble of calling here." 

Mr. Thorne rose. He was guite pale and he did not glance at 
the children; but his voice was guiet and steady. 

"I am sorry, Miss Carr. Good-afternoon," and bowed himself 

out. 


Aunt Jane watched him down the path grimly. 

"That settles it. Not another penny do I pay to the salary-fund 
as long as that man contaminates the Meadowby pulpit," she said 
decisively, as she went out. 


"Aint he a brick? He never told!" whispered Billy exultantly. 

But Priscilla's face was white and tragic. 

"A brick! He's a Christian , Billy Carr! And to think we've got 
him in such a scrape! Well, we can get him out again." 

"What scrape? What difference does it make if Aunt Jane is 
mad at him?" 

"Billy Carr, didn't you hear her say she wouldn't pay another 
cent to his salary? Don't you understand what that means? I know 
all about it. The church here is dreadfully weak. Aunt Jane pays as 
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much as all the rest put together. If she stops, Mr. Thorne can't 
stay here. And he's going to marry that sweet Miss Sinclair—Dovie 
Nicholson told me so. If he has to leave here goodness knows when 
he can be married. Billy Carr, we've just got to go and own up the 
whole thing to Aunt Jane." 

"Oh, I'd never dare," protested Billy. "If she'd ever had 
forgiven us for running away to play with the Dixons she'll never 
forgive us for fooling her with a fake-sermon and getting her into a 
fuss with the minister. Let things alone. Maybe she'll find out from 
someone else that he didn't preach it." 

"She never will. You know she never associates with anybody 
in Meadowby. She'll just tell the collector that Mr. Thorne doesn't 
preach sound doctrine and she wont condescend to explain 
anything about it. It's got to be done, Billy. I can't have the 
minister suffering for my faults. I'm going straight to her now. But 
you needn't come if you are scared." 

"I'm scared but I'm coming. You don't suppose I'm going to 
leave you do it alone, do you?" said Billy chivalrously. 

V 

Half an hour later the twins were sitting on the floor of an 
unfurnished upstairs room. The fatal interview was over and it had 
not been a pleasant one, to state it mildly. Aunt Jane had ordered 
them to the north room, there to stay until she had decided on 
their punishment. She also added that they had disgraced their 
father's name and that it was a judgment on him for marrying 
beneath him. 

"What do you suppose she'll do to us?" said Billy. The subject 
had a grewsome fascination. 

"I don't know," snapped Priscilla wrathfully, "but I do know 
one thing: she'd dearly love to whip us if it wasn't against her 
principles. She'll likely keep us shut up here and feed us on bread 
and milk for a week. She hasn't enough imagination to invent 
anything else. Did you hear what she said about father? I guess 
our mother was ten times better than she is and anyway she's 
dead and I'm not going to stand having things said about her. I just 
gave Aunt Jane a look when she said that." 
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It was nearly dark when Aunt Jane came to pass sentence on 
the culprits of the north room. Billy tried to look as defiant as 
Priscilla did. Standing before them, a rigid figure of outraged 
majesty, Aunt Jane pronounced the doom of fate. 

"When your father was summoned abroad he talked of sending 
you to your Aunt Nora's. I did not feel like assuming the 
responsibility of your guidance and training but I considered it my 
duty to do so. I did it for your sakes. I knew you would be unhappy 
at your Aunt Nora's. She is a poor woman with a small house and a 
family of romping, inconsiderate children. Her scanty table and 
lack of conveniences would have seemed unbearable to you after 
the luxuries and dainty appointments to which you have been 
accustomed. I wished to save you from such discomforts. I was 
mistaken in this. You needed just such discipline to teach you to 
appreciate your blessings. I have reflected much concerning the 
punishment best suited to your scandalous conduct. It seemed to 
me that no ordinary measures would be severe enough. I have 
finally decided—" 

Aunt Jane paused, to give due weight to her decree. 

Billy and Priscilla held tight to each other. 

Billy was quaking. 

What fiendish punishment had Aunt Jane devised? 

Even Priscilla lost a little of her dauntless bearing. 

"I have decided," concluded Aunt Jane, "to send you both 
straightway to your Aunt Nora's." 
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The Life-Book of Uncle Jesse (1909) 

Uncle Jesse! The name calls up the vision of him as I saw him 
so often in those two enchanted summers at Golden Gate; as I saw 
him the first time, when he stood in the open doorway of the little, 
low-eaved cottage on the harbor shore, welcoming us to our new 
domicile with the gentle, unconscious courtesy that became him so 
well. A tall, ungainly figure, somewhat stooped, yet suggestive of 
great strength and endurance; a clean-shaven old face deeply lined 
and bronzed; a thick mane of iron gray hair falling guite to his 
shoulders; and a pair of remarkably blue, deep-set eyes, which 
sometimes twinkled and sometimes dreamed, but oftener looked 
out seaward with a wistful guest in them, as of one seeking 
something precious and lost. I was to learn one day what it was for 
which Uncle Jesse looked. 

It cannot be denied that Uncle Jesse was a homely man. His 
spare jaws, rugged mouth, and sguare brow were not fashioned on 
the lines of beauty; but though at first sight you thought him plain 
you never thought anything more about it—the spirit shining 
through that rugged tenement beautified it so wholly. 

Uncle Jesse was guite keenly aware of his lack of outward 
comeliness and lamented it, for he was a passionate worshipper of 
beauty in everything. He told mother once that he'd rather like to 
be made over again and made handsome. 

"Folks say I'm good," he remarked whimsically, "but I 
sometimes wish the Lord had made me only half as good and put 
the rest of it into looks. But I reckon He knew what He was about, 
as a good Captain should. Some of us have to be homely or the 
purty ones—like Miss Mary there—wouldn't show up so well." 

I was not in the least pretty but Uncle Jesse was always telling 
me I was—and I loved him for it. He told the fib so prettily and 
sincerely that he almost made me believe it for the time being; and 
I really think he believed it himself. All women are lovely and of 
good report in his eyes, because of one he had loved. The only time 
I ever saw Uncle Jesse really angered was when someone in his 
hearing cast an aspersion on the character of a shore girl. The 


The Housekeeper, August 1909. 

Adapted into Chapter 7 of Anne's House of Dreams. 
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wretched man who did it fairly cringed when Uncle Jesse turned 
on him with lightning of eye and thunder cloud of brow. At that 
moment I no longer found it hard to reconcile Uncle Jesse's simple, 
kindly personality with the wild, adventurous life he had lived. 

We went to Golden Gate in the spring. Mother's health had not 
been good and her doctor recommended sea air and quiet. Uncle 
James, when he heard it, proposed that we take possession of a 
small cottage at Golden Gate, to which he had recently fallen heir 
by the death of an old aunt who had lived in it. 

"I haven't been up to see it," he said, "but it is just as Aunt 
Elizabeth left it and she was the pink of neatness. The key is in the 
possession of an old sailor living near by—Jesse Boyd is the name, 

I think. I imagine you can be very comfortable in it. It is built right 
on the harbor shore, inside the bar, and it is within five minutes' 
walk of the outside shore." 

Uncle James' offer fitted in very opportunely with our limp 
family purse, and we straightway betook ourselves to Golden Gate. 
We telegraphed to Jesse Boyd to have the house opened for us and 
one crisp spring day, when a rollicking wind was scudding over the 
harbor and the dunes, whipping the water into white caps, and 
washing the sandshore with long lines of silvery breakers, we 
alighted at the little station and walked the half mile to our new 
home, leaving our goods and chattels to be carted over in the 
evening by an obliging station agent's boy. 


Our first glimpse of Aunt Elizabeth's cottage was a delight to 
soul and sense; it looked so like a big gray seashell stranded on the 
shore. Between it and the harbor was only a narrow strip of 
shingle and behind it was a gnarled and battered fir wood where 
the winds were in the habit of harping all sorts of weird and 
haunting music. Inside, it was to prove even yet more quaint and 
delightful, with its low, dark-beamed ceilings and square, deep-set 
windows by which, whether open or shut, sea breezes entered at 
their own sweet will. The view from our door was magnificent, 
taking in the big harbor and sweeps of purple hills beyond. The 
entrance of the harbor gave it its name—a deep, narrow channel 
between the bar of sand-dunes on the one side and a steep, high, 
frowning red sandstone cliff on the other. We appreciated its 
significance the first time we saw a splendid golden sunrise 
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flooding it, coming out of the wonderful sea and sky beyond and 
billowing through that narrow passage in waves of light. Truly, it 
was a golden gate through which one might sail to "faerie lands 
forlorn". 

As we went along the path to our little house we were 
agreeably surprised to see a blue spiral of smoke curling up from 
its big, sguare chimney; and the next moment Uncle Jesse (we 
were calling him Uncle Jesse half an hour after we met him, so it 
seems scarcely worth while to begin with anything else) came to 
the door. 

"Welcome, ladies," he said, holding out a big, hard, but 
scrupulously clean hand. "I thought you'd be feeling a bit tired and 
hungry, maybe, so when I came over to open up I put on a fire and 
brewed you up a cup of tea. I just delight in being neighborly and 
'tain't often I have the chance." 

We found that Uncle Jesse's "cup of tea" meant a veritable 
spread. He had aired the little dining room, set out the table 
daintily with Aunt Elizabeth's china and linen—"knowed jest where 
to put my hands on 'em—often and often helped old Miss Kennedy 
wash 'em. We were cronies, her and me. I miss her terrible," and 
adorned it with mayflowers which, as we afterwards discovered, 
he had tramped several miles to gather. There was good bread and 
butter, "store" biscuits, a dish of tea fit for the gods on high 
Olympus, and a platter of the most delicious sea trout done to a 
turn. 


"Thought they'd be tasty after traveling," said Uncle Jesse. 
"They're fresh as trout can be, ma'am. Two hours ago they was 
swimming in Johnson's pond yander. I caught 'em—yes, ma'am. 
It's about all I'm good for now, catching trout and cod occasional. 
But 'tweren't always so—not by no manner of means. I used to do 
other things, as you'd admit if you saw my life-book." 

I was so hungry and tired that I did not then "rise to the bait" 
of Uncle Jesse's "life-book". I simply wanted to begin on those 
trout. Mother insisted that Uncle Jesse sit down and help us eat 
the repast he had prepared, and he assented without undue 
coaxing. 

"Thank ye kindly. 'Twill be a real treat. I mostly has to eat my 
meals alone, with the reflection of my ugly old phiz in a looking 
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glass opposite for company. 'Tisn't often I have the chance to sit 
down with two such sweet purty ladies." 

Uncle Jesse's compliments look bald enough on paper; but he 
paid them with such gracious, gentle deference of tone and look 
that the woman who received them felt that she was being offered 
a gueen's gift in kingly fashion. 

He broke bread with us and from that moment we were all 
friends together and forever. After we had eaten all we could, we 
sat at our table for an hour and listened to Uncle Jesse telling us 
stories of his life. 

"If I talk too much you must jest check me," he said seriously, 
but with a twinkle in his eyes. "When I do get a chance to talk to 
anyone I'm apt to run on terrible." 

He had been a sailor from the time he was ten years old and 
some of his adventures had such a marvelous edge that I secretly 
wondered if Uncle Jesse were not drawing a rather long bow at our 
credulous expense. But in this, as I found later, I did him injustice. 
His tales were all literally true and Uncle Jesse had the gift of the 
born story teller, whereby "unhappy, far-off things" can be brought 
vividly before the hearer and made to live again in all their pristine 
poignancy. 

Mother and I laughed and shivered over Uncle Jesse's tales, 
and once we found ourselves crying. Uncle Jesse surveyed our 
tears with pleasure shining out through his face like an 
illuminating lamp. 

"I like to make folks cry that way," he remarked. "It's a 
complirment. But I can't do justice to the things I've seen and 
helped do. I've got 'em all jotted down in my life-book but I haven't 
got the knack of writing them out properly. If I had I could make a 
great book, if I had the knack of hitting on just the right words and 
stringing everything together proper on paper. But I can't. It's in 
this poor human critter." Uncle Jesse patted his breast sorrowfully; 
"but he can't get it out." 

When Uncle Jesse went home that evening mother asked him 
to come often to see us. 

"I wonder if you'd give that invitation if you knew how likely 
I'd be to accept it," he remarked whimsically. 
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"Which is another way of saying you wonder if I meant it/' 
smiled mother. "I do, most heartily and sincerely." 

"Then I'll come. You'll likely be pestered with me at any hour. 
And I'd be proud to have you drop over and visit me now and then 
too. I live on that point yander. Neither me nor my house is worth 
coming to see. It's only got one room and a loft and a stovepipe 
sticking out of the roof for a chimney. But I've got a few little 
things lying around that I picked up in the gueer corners I used to 
be poking my nose into. Mebbe they'd interest you." 

Uncle Jesse's "few little things" turned out to be the most 
interesting collection of curios I had ever seen. His one neat little 
living room was full of them—beautiful, hideous, or guaint, as the 
case might be, and almost all having some weird or exciting story 
attached. 

Mother and I had a beautiful summer at Golden Gate. We lived 
the life of two children with Uncle Jesse as a playmate. Our 
housekeeping was of the simplest description and we spent our 
hours rambling along the shores, reading on the rocks, or sailing 
over the harbor in Uncle Jesse's trim little boat. Every day we 
loved the simple-souled, true, manly, old sailor more and more. He 
was as refreshing as a sea-breeze, as interesting as some ancient 
chronicle. We never tired of listening to his stories; and his guaint 
remarks and comments were a continual delight to us. Uncle Jesse 
was one of those interesting and rare people who in the 
picturesgue phraseology of the shore folks, "never speak but they 
say something". The milk of human kindness and the wisdom of 
the serpent were mingled in Uncle Jesse's composition in 
delightful proportions. 

One day he was absent all day and returned at nightfall. 

"Took a tramp back yander,"—"Back yander" with Uncle Jesse 
might mean the station hamlet or the city a hundred miles away, 
or any place between—"to carry Mr. Kimball a mess of trout. He 
likes one occasional and it's all I can do for a kindness he did me 
once. I stayed all day to talk to him. He likes to talk to me, though 
he's an eddicated man, because he's one of the folks that's got to 
talk or they're miserable, and he finds listeners scarce round here. 
The folks fight shy of him because they think he's an infidel. He 
ain't that far gone exactly—few men is, I reckon—but he's what 
you might call a heretic. Heretics are wicked but they're mighty 
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interesting. It's just that they've got sorter lost looking for God, 
being under the impression that He's hard to find—which He ain't, 
never. Most of 'em blunder to Him after awhile I guess. I don't 
think listening to Mr. Kimball's arguments is likely to do me much 
harm. Mind you, I believe what I was brought up to believe. It 
saves a vast of trouble—and back of it all, God is good. The trouble 
with Mr. Kimball is, he's a leetle too clever. He thinks he's bound 
to live up to his cleverness and that it's smarter to thrash out some 
new way of getting to heaven than to go by the old track the 
common, ignorant folks is traveling. But he'll get there sometime 
all right and then he'll laugh at himself." 


Nothing ever seemed to put Uncle Jesse out or depress him in 
any way. 

"I've kind of contracted a habit of enjoying things," he 
remarked once, when mother had commented on his invariable 
cheerfulness. "It's got so chronic that I believe I even enjoy the 
disagreeable things. It's great fun thinking they can't last. 'Ole 
rheumatiz', I says, when it grips me hard, 'you've got to stop 
aching sometime. The worse you are the sooner you'll stop, 
perhaps. I'm bound to get the better of you in the long run, 
whether in the body or out of the body.' " 

Uncle Jesse seldom came to our house without bringing us 
something, even if it were only a bunch of sweet grass. 

"I favor the smell of sweet grass," he said. "It always makes 
me think of my mother." 

"She was fond of it?" 

"Not that I knows on. Dunno's she ever saw any sweet grass. 
No, it's because it has a kind of motherly perfume—not too young, 
you understand—something kind of seasoned and wholesome and 
dependable—just like a mother." 

Uncle Jesse was a very early riser. He seldom missed a 
sunrise. 

"I've seen all kinds of sunrises come in through that there 
Gate," he said dreamily, one morning when I myself had made a 
heroic effort at early rising and found him on the rocks half way 
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between his house and ours. "I've been all over the world and, 
take it all in all, I've never seen a finer sight than a summer 
sunrise out there beyant the Gate. A man can't pick his time for 
dying, Mary—jest got to go when the Captain gives his sailing 
orders. But if I could I'd go out when the morning comes in there 
at the Gate. I've watched it a many times and thought what a thing 
it would be to pass out through that great white glory to whatever 
was waiting beyant, on a sea that ain't mapped out on any airthly 
chart. I think, Mary, I'd find lost Margaret there." 

He had already told me the story of "lost Margaret" as he 
always called her. He rarely spoke of her but when he did his love 
for her trembled in every tone—a love that had never grown faint 
of forgetful. Uncle Jesse was seventy; it was fifty years since lost 
Margaret had fallen asleep one day in her father's dory, and 
drifted—as was supposed, for nothing was ever known certainly of 
her fate—across the harbor and out of the Gate, to perish in the 
black thunder squall that had come up suddenly that long ago 
afternoon. But to Uncle Jesse those fifty years were but as 
yesterday when it is past. 

"I walked the shore for months after that," he said sadly, 
"looking to find her dear, sweet, little body; but the sea never gave 
her back to me. But I'll find her sometime. I wisht I could tell you 
just how she looked but I can't. I've seen a fine silvery mist 
hanging over the Gate at sunrise that seemed like her—and then 
again I've seen a white birch in the woods back yander that made 
me think of her. She had pale brown hair and a little white face, 
and long slender fingers like yours, Mary, only browner, for she 
was a shore girl. Sometimes I wake up in the night and hear the 
sea calling to me in the old way and it seems as if lost Margaret 
called in it. And when there's a storm and the waves are sobbing 
and moaning I hear her lamenting among them. And when they 
laugh on a gay day it's her laugh—lost Margaret's sweet little 
laugh. The sea took her from me but some day I'll find her, Mary. 

It can't keep us apart forever." 

I had not been long at Golden Gate before I saw Uncle Jesse's 
"life-book", as he quaintly called it. He needed no coaxing to show 
it and he proudly gave it to me to read. It was an old leather bound 
book filled with the record of his voyages and adventures. I 
thought what a veritable treasure trove it would be to a writer. 
Every sentence was a nugget. In itself the book had no literary 
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merit; Uncle Jesse's charm of story telling failed him when he 
came to pen and ink; he could only jot roughly down the outlines of 
his famous tales and both spelling and grammar were sadly askew. 
But I felt that if anyone possessing the gift could take that simple 
record of a brave, adventurous life, reading between the bald lines 
the tale of dangers stanchly faced and duties manfully done, a 
wonderful story might be made from it. Pure comedy and thrilling 
tragedy were both lying hidden in Uncle Jesse's "life-book", 
waiting for the touch of the magician's hand to waken the laughter 
and grief and horrors of thousands. I thought of my cousin, Robert 
Kennedy, who juggled with words in a masterly fashion, but 
complained that he found it hard to create incidents or characters. 
Here were both ready to his hand; but Robert was in Japan in the 
interests of his paper. 

In the fall, when the harbor lay black and sullen under 
November skies, mother and I went back to town, parting with 
Uncle Jesse regretfully. We wanted him to visit us in town during 
the winter but he shook his head. 

"It's too far away, Mary. If lost Margaret called me I mightn't 
hear her there. I must be there when my time comes. It can't be 
very far off now." 

I wrote often to Uncle Jesse through the winter and sent him 
books and magazines. He enjoyed them but he thought—and truly 
enough—that none of them came up to his life-book for real 
interest. 

"If my life-book could be took and writ by someone that 
knowed how it would beat them holler," he wrote in one of his few 
letters to me. 

In the spring we returned joyfully to Golden Gate. It was as 
golden as ever and the harbor as blue; the winds still rollicked as 
gaily and sweetly and the breakers boomed outside the bar as of 
yore. All was unchanged save Uncle Jesse. He had aged greatly 
and seemed frail and bent. After he had gone home from his first 
call on us mother cried. 

"Uncle Jesse will soon be going to seek lost Margaret," she 
said. 
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In June Robert came. I took him promptly over to see Uncle 
Jesse, who was very much excited when he found that Robert was 
a "real writing man". 

"Robert wants to hear some of your stories, Uncle Jesse," I 
said. "Tell him the one about the captain who went crazy and 
imagined he was the Flying Dutchman." 

This was Uncle Jesse's best story. It was a compound of humor 
and horror, and though I had heard it several times I laughed as 
heartily and shivered as fearsomely over it as Robert did. Other 
tales followed; Uncle Jesse told how his vessel had been run down 
by a steamer, how he had been boarded by Malay pirates, how his 
ship had caught fire, how he had helped a political prisoner escape 
from a South American republic. He never said a boastful word but 
it was impossible to help seeing what a hero the man had been— 
brave, true, resourceful, unselfish, skillful. He sat there in his poor 
little room and made those things live again for us. By a lift of the 
eyebrow, a twist of the lip, a gesture, a word, he painted some 
whole scene or character so that we saw it as it was. 

Finally, he lent Robert his "life-book". Robert sat up all night 
reading it and came to the breakfast table in great excitement. 

"Mary, this is a wonderful book. If I could take it and garb it 
properly—work it up into a systematic whole and string it on the 
thread of Uncle Jesse's romance of lost Margaret it would be the 
novel of the year. Do you suppose he would let me do it?" 

"Let you! I think he would be delighted," I answered. 

And he was. He was as excited as a schoolboy over it. At last 
his cherished dream was to be realized and his "life-book" given to 
the world. 

"We'll collaborate," said Robert. "You will give the soul and I 
the body. Oh, we'll write a famous book between us. Uncle Jesse. 
And we'll get right to work." 

Uncle Jesse was a happy man that summer. He looked upon 
the little back room we gave up to Robert for a study as a sacred 
shrine. Robert talked everything over with Uncle Jesse but would 
not let him see the manuscript. "You must wait till it is published," 
he said. "Then you'll get it all at once in its best shape." 
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Robert delved into the treasures of the life-book and used 
them freely. He dreamed and brooded over lost Margaret until she 
became a vivid reality to him and lived in his pages. As the book 
progressed it took possession of him and he worked at it with 
feverish eagerness. He let me read the manuscript and criticize it; 
and the concluding chapter of the book, which the critics, later on, 
were pleased to call idyllic, was modeled after my suggestions, so 
that I felt as if I had a share in it too. 

It was autumn when the book was finished. Robert went back 
to town but mother and I decided to stay at Golden Gate all winter. 
We loved the spot; and, besides, I wished to remain for Uncle 
Jesse's sake. He was failing all the time; and after Robert went and 
the excitement of the book-making was past he failed still more 
rapidly. His tramping expeditions were over and he seldom went 
out in his boat. Neither did he talk a great deal. He liked to come 
over and sit silently for hours at our seaward window, looking out 
wistfully toward the Gate with his swiftly-whitening head leaning 
on his hand. The only keen interest he still had was in Robert's 
book. He waited and watched impatiently for its publication. 

"I want to live till I see it," he said, "just that long—then I'll be 
ready to go. He said it would be out in the spring—I must hang on 
till it comes, Mary." 

There were times when I doubted sadly if he would "hang on". 
As the winter wore away he grew frailer and frailer. But ever he 
looked forward to the coming of spring and "the book", his book, 
transformed and glorified. 

One day in young April the book came at last. Uncle Jesse had 
gone to the postoffice faithfully every day for a month, expecting 
it; but this day he was too feeble to go and I went for him. The 
book was there. It was called simply, "The Life-Book of Jesse 
Boyd," and on the title page the names of Robert Kennedy and 
Jesse Boyd were printed as collaborators. 

I shall never forget Uncle Jesse's face as I handed it to him. I 
came away and left him reading it, oblivious to all else. All night 
the light burned in his window and I looked out across the sands to 
it and pictured the delight of the old man poring over the printed 
pages whereon his own life was portrayed. I wondered how he 
would like the ending—the ending I had suggested. I was never to 
know. 
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After breakfast I went over to Uncle Jesse's house, taking 
some little delicacy mother had cooked for him. It was an exquisite 
morning, full of delicate spring tints and sounds. The harbor was 
sparkling and dimpling like a girl; the winds were playing hide and 
seek roguishly among the stunted firs, and the silver-flashing gulls 
were soaring over the bar. Beyond the Gate was a shining, 
wonderful sea. 

When I reached the little house on the point I saw the lamp 
still burning wanly in the window. A quick alarm struck at my 
heart. Without waiting to knock I lifted the latch and entered. 

Uncle Jesse was lying on the old sofa by the window, with the 
book clasped to his heart. His eyes were closed and on his face 
was a look of the most perfect peace and happiness—the look of 
one who has long sought and found at last. 

We could not know at what hour he had died; but somehow I 
think he had his wish and went out when the morning came in 
through the Golden Gate. Out on that shining tide his spirit drifted, 
over the sunrise sea of pearl and silver, to the haven where lost 
Margaret waited beyond the storms and calms. 
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Janie's Visitor (1910) 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin had gone to town early in the morning, 
leaving many charges with Aunt Rebecca and Janie. They did not 
expect to be back before dark, and Aunt Rebecca and Janie were to 
keep house. 

"Now, Janie, you must be a very good girl, and do just as Aunt 
Rebecca tells you," said Mrs. Franklin. "Don't let the hens scratch 
up my pansy bed, Rebecca, and don't leave the house alone." 

"Now for a good time," laughed Aunt Rebecca, when they had 
gone; and she and Janie had it. Janie always liked to be left to keep 
house with Aunt Rebecca. Aunty was so jolly and kind, and knew 
just what little girls liked. They made some molasses taffy and 
pulled it; then Janie helped Aunt Rebecca shell the peas for dinner, 
and was told a delightful fairy tale as a reward. Then they had 
their dinner and what fun it was, just the two of them, sitting at 
the big table. 

"It makes me feel so nice and grownup," said Janie. 

After the dishes were washed Aunt Rebecca said: "Do you 
think you can keep house by yourself for a little while? I want to go 
back to the clearing and pick a few raspberries. We can't both go, 
because somebody must watch the hens." 

"I'll sit out in the hammock and watch them," said Janie. "I've 
got my new story book to read. I do think keeping house is such 
fun, Aunty." 

When Aunt Rebecca came out with her sunbonnet on and a 
pail in her hand, Janie was curled up in the hammock, deeply 
absorbed in the fortunes of the beautiful Princess Lollipop. 

"I may not be back in time for tea at the usual hour, Janie," 
said her aunt, "so I have put your supper on the dining-room table. 
You can eat it when you get hungry. Now don't forget that you 
must watch the hens as well as read about your princess." 

Janie promised, and Aunt Rebecca departed. The Lollipop 
adventures were very fascinating, the hens behaved themselves 
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well, and the minutes flew by so swiftly that very soon it was four 
o'clock. 

"I believe I'm hungry," said Janie to herself, "and as Aunty 
hasn't come home I'll go in and get my tea." 

She sprang out of the hammock and ran around to the kitchen 
door. Much to her surprise a man was standing there. He was very 
tall and dark, and his clothes were worn and dusty, and didn't 
seem to fit him very well either. His black hair was closely 
cropped, and his eyes were hollow and restless. Just above one of 
them was a very peculiar scar. He gave a start when Janie popped 
around the corner, and his hand went furtively to his pocket. 

"Good afternoon," said Janie politely. She did not know him at 
all, but it would never do to forget her good manners. 

"Good afternoon," returned the visitor, looking down at her 
with an odd expression. He spoke gruffly, and he still looked 
suspiciously at the corner around which she had come. 

"I suppose you want to see father or Aunt Rebecca," said Janie, 
gravely. "If it is father, you can't, because he and mother went to 
town to-day and won't be back until night. But if it is Aunt Rebecca 
you can, if you will wait a little while. She's back in the clearing 
picking raspberries. Is it Aunt Rebecca?" 

The man allowed himself a grim smile. "I guess it is Aunt 
Rebecca as much as any one," he said. 

"I thought so," said Janie, confidently. "Gentlemen are always 
coming here to see Aunt Rebecca. Well, come in and sit down, 
please. I can talk to you until she comes—that is, if you'd like to 
have me," she added, looking doubtfully up into the dark face. 

It softened a little as she spoke. He turned and followed her 
into the kitchen. 

"Yes, I guess I would. It's so long since I've talked to a little 
girl, though, that maybe I've forgotten how. You look like one I 
used to know. How long do you think it will be before your Aunt 
Rebecca comes back?" 

"Well, I'm afraid it will be a good while yet—not much before 
sunset. But you mustn't sit down here. When people come to see 
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Aunt Rebecca she always takes them into the parlor. This way, 
please." 

The man followed, this time with a smile on his face. Janie 
ushered him into the parlor, pointed to an easy chair, and pulled 
up the blinds. Then she sat down in front of him. 

"Did you ever read the story of the Princess Lollipop?" she 
asked, gravely. 

"No, I don't think I ever did," said the visitor. 

"It's a lovely story," said Janie, with a sigh. "I've been out in 
the hammock all the afternoon, reading it. Do you like fairy 
stories?" 

"Well, I haven't read any for a good spell. I used to read them 
long ago to a little girl." 

Janie looked at him curiously, wondering what made his voice 
quiver like that. 

"Was she your little girl?" she asked, softly. 

The man nodded. 

"Yes. She was just about your age. She had big blue eyes and 
long brown curls just like you. She—she died a long time ago." 

Janie slid from her chair, went across the room, and put her 
hand in his. 

"O, I am so sorry. I'm really, truly sorry for you. And you have 
no little girl at all now?" 

"No—none at all." 

"That must be dreadful. Would you like me to be your little girl 
just while you are here?" 

"I guess so." 

"Well, then, you may lift me up on your knee, and I'll kiss you. 
That's the way father does when I'm his little girl. Yes, that's right. 
I guess you used to lift your own little girl like that, or you 
wouldn't know her so well. What was her name?" 

"Minnie." 
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"That is a pretty name. Mine is Elizabeth Jane Franklin, but 
everybody calls me Janie, and you may, too. Now, I'll kiss you 
again. Your whiskers are a little in my way, but you are a very nice 
man, I think. You look tired. Did you walk far?" 

"A right smart ways," admitted the man. 

"Dear me, then I expect you are hungry. Are you?" 

"Kinder that way." 

Janie slid down. 

"So am I. Aunt Rebecca put my supper all ready for me on the 
dining-room table, but of course there won't be enough for two, so 
I must get something more. You'll excuse me if I leave you alone 
for a few minutes, won't you?" 

"O, certainly. Don't mention it," said her visitor, politely. 

"I think he's a real nice man," said Janie to herself, as she 
trotted around the pantry. "I like him very much. But he's very 
shabby. It's a wonder he didn't dress up a little when he came to 
see Aunt Rebecca. They all do." 

"Tea is ready now," she announced, reappearing at the parlor 
door. She put her hand in his and led him out through the hall. "I 
expect you'll think I've been a dreadful long time, but I had to hunt 
about a good bit and climb on chairs to get the cakes down. Aunt 
Rebecca puts them away so carefully. Now you sit here, please. 
This is father's chair. Will you please excuse me giving you a steel 
knife and fork? I looked for the silver ones, but they weren't in the 
sideboard drawer. I suppose Aunt Rebecca has put them 
somewhere else." 

"Don't mention it," said her guest again. 

Janie climbed into her chair and looked at him gravely. 

"Will you say grace?" she asked. 

The dark face opposite her turned crimson. 

"I guess I'm out of practice," he said, grimly. "It's a good spell 
since I've done that. You'll have to excuse me." 

"Then I must say it myself," said Janie, reflectively, "and I'm 
not sure that I know just how, but it would never do to have our 
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tea without some kind of a grace. Now fold your hands just as I do, 
and bow your head, and I'll do the best I can. You won't mind if I 
make mistakes, will you?" 

"Not at all," said the man, reassuringly. 

Janie shut her eyes. "Dear God, please bless to our use the 
food we are going to—I mean about to eat, and forgive all our sins 
for Jesus' sake. Amen. There. That's a good deal like father says, if 
not 'zactly. Now, please help yourself, because my arms aren't 
long enough to reach across the table to you." 

"I'll help myself," was the answer—and he did. Janie thought 
he must be very hungry indeed. She was hungry herself, so the 
meal was a silent one. When it was over her guest arose. 

"Are you sure you have had enough?" asked Janie, politely. 
"Then we can go back to the parlor." 

"Well, I guess if you'll excuse my going right away after meal¬ 
time I'll be moving on. There's so many people anxious to see me 
that I can't stay long in one place, you know." 

"But aren't you going to wait and see Aunt Rebecca?" asked 
Janie in surprise. 

"Well, no; I shall have to deny myself that pleasure. You can 
tell her how sorry I was." 

He hesitated a moment, and then took a clumsy parcel 
wrapped in a newspaper out of his pocket and handed it to her. 

"Give that to your father when he comes home, little girl, and 
don't open it until he does." 

"Is it a present?" asked Janie. 

"Well, no, not exactly," he answered with a grim smile. "But 
you can tell him he wouldn't have got it if it hadn't been for you. 
Now, will you kiss me good-bye before I go?" 

"Of course." 

The man stooped and lifted her in his arms. For a minute he 
held her closely, and kissed her forehead. Then he put her gently 
down. 

"Good-bye, little girl," he said, huskily; "and God bless you." 
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Half an hour later Aunt Rebecca came home, just as Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin drove in at the gate. 

"Why, what brings you home so early?" cried Aunt Rebecca. "I 
didn't look for you for hours yet." 

"Well, we didn't expect to be home this early ourselves," 
answered Mr. Franklin, "but we heard some news over at 
Valleyford that made us rather anxious, seeing that we'd left you 
and Janie here all alone. That notorious Dick Crawford escaped 
from the penitentiary at Wilmington three weeks ago. He's a tough 
character. They haven't been able to recapture him so far, but 
think that he can't elude them much longer. He's hiding around 
the country somewhere, and it was rumored that he was heading 
for these parts. So I thought we'd better come right home." 

In her excitement over the bundles and parcels in the big 
wagon Janie forgot all about her mysterious visitor until the family 
were seated around the tea-table. Then she remembered him. 

"O, Aunt Rebecca, I forgot to tell you. There was a man here to 
see you this afternoon. He staid a good while and I got him his tea, 
and then he said he had to go, and I was to tell you how sorry he 
was." 


"Who was it?" asked Aunt Rebecca. 

"I don't know. He didn't tell me his name. But he was a real 
nice man. He said he had a little girl like me once. And, O, yes, he 
gave me that parcel on the sideboard for you, father, and said to 
tell you if it hadn't been for me you wouldn't have got it. What did 
he mean, do you think?" 

Mr. Franklin got up and opened the parcel with a puzzled air. 
Then he gave an exclamation that brought every one around him. 
There lay a dozen silver spoons, as many knives and forks, and a 
purse. 

"Why, those are our spoons!" exclaimed Janie. "How did they 
come there?" 

Mr. Franklin and his wife and Aunt Rebecca looked at each 
other. 

"Janie," said her father, "when did that man come and what 
did he look like?" 
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Janie told her story. 

"And he was tall and black-looking/' she finally concluded, 

"and had such a funny mark over his left eye—like a big, three- 
cornered cut. And he looked so tired and dusty." 

"That was Dick Crawford," said Mr. Franklin, in a husky voice. 
"There isn't a doubt. To think of the risk you ran! And there are 
fifty dollars in that purse. I left it in the sideboard drawer. What an 
escape for you!" 

"I'm sure he wouldn't have hurt any one," cried Janie, 
indignantly. "He was a real nice, kind man. And I promised I'd be 
his little girl in place of his own—she died long ago." 

"Bless your dear little heart! I suppose even Dick Crawford has 
a good spot left in his nature yet, and you found it. It's a curious 
story, and we can't be too thankful it has turned out as well as it 
has. But this is the last of leaving you home alone. I'll never do it 
again." 

"Well, I think he was as nice as could be," said Janie, stanchly. 
And she thinks so yet. 
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In the Home of Her Mother (1910) 

Katherine Taylor sprang out of the automobile under the 
poplars of the lawn, ignoring the outstretched hand of the man 
who had been her companion for the afternoon. She had always 
hated to touch that hand—it was so plump, so remorseless, so 
prosperous—in short, so expressive of the personality of its owner. 

Yet she had allowed Richard Harvey to propose to her during 
their ride; and, although she had not yet accepted him, about nine- 
tenths of her mind was made up to do so. It was because of the 
remaining troublesome one-tenth that she had asked him to wait a 
week for his answer. Harvey had agreed with some ill-concealed 
surprise. He had not expected that she would ask for delay: he 
knew perfectly well that she was not in love with him, but he had 
no doubt that she would marry him. Moreover Katherine knew he 
had no doubt. 

She went slowly upstairs to her room and sat wearily down by 
the window. Clasping her hands on her lap, she gazed frowningly 
out at the sharp blue sky over the tree tops. In the high, clear light 
of the window she did not look so young as in the poplar shadow 
on the lawn. There were fine lines in the clear paleness of her skin; 
the large gray eyes were tired; and in the heavy, glossy black hair 
that framed her face a gray hair was visible. 

Yet she was very beautiful. Richard Harvey, when he decided 
that the time had come to marry, had passed in critical mental 
review all the eligible women of his acguaintance, and had 
concluded that for beauty of face, distinction of manner, and taste 
in dress, none could compete with Katherine Taylor. What sort of a 
soul might be pent up within that beautiful body he neither knew 
nor guestioned; it was enough that she would do him credit as the 
bearer of his name and the mistress of his house; and he thought 
Katherine was a very lucky young woman to fill the bill so 
perfectly. Some men might have asked for a trifle more in the way 
of youth and freshness, and perhaps in appreciation of the gifts 
and graces of Richard Harvey; but he was satisfied with good looks 
and good breeding and good birth—though, to be sure, Katherine's 
mother was said to have been a little country nobody, of whom the 
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other members of her husband's family were always ashamed. It 
was even said that Katherine Taylor had a grandmother living who 
had once taken in washing. This Richard Harvey put down as 
probably an envious falsehood; at any rate the obnoxious 
grandmother was never seen or heard of in the Taylor set, and 
certainly the Taylors were beyond criticism. All things considered, 
Richard Harvey could not understand why Katherine should have 
asked for that extra week. 

"A little bit of bluff to enhance the value of her 'yes' when it 
does come," he reflected, with a smile of amusement as he drove 
home. 

Just as Richard Harvey smiled thus amusedly, Katherine Taylor 
was wondering drearily if, after all, old maidenhood, even in her 
aunt's house and circle, could be worse than marrying the said 
Richard Harvey. 

She sprang up and paced the room restlessly. For the first 
time in her life she felt weak. She wished there was some one to 
whom she could turn for advice. 

"Some one to give me strength," she said, impatiently 
—"strength either to refuse Richard Harvey or marry him. Either 
seems egually hard. But to whom can I turn?" 

To whom, indeed? Aunt Isobel? Katherine smiled bitterly, 
thinking of that worldly, ambitious woman. There was little doubt 
what Mrs. Blair Taylor's advice, urgent advice, would be if it were 
asked. Mrs. Blair Taylor would think her niece no better than an 
imbecile to dream that there could be any question of refusing 
Richard Harvey and his millions. Mrs. Blair Taylor felt sore enough 
already over the fact that Katherine, with all her beauty and 
advantages, was still unmarried at thirty. 

Her Uncle Blair? Again Katherine smiled—this time amusedly, 
to think of her Uncle Blair advising anybody. Why, he had never in 
his life been able to decide for himself what necktie he should 
wear. 

Katherine felt suddenly desolate and lonely. She was at the 
crossways of life; everything depended on the path she chose now; 
and in this hour of her need there was not a soul to whom she 
could go, sure of wise, disinterested counsel. She had not even the 
memory of an old love to guide her, for she had never loved. 
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On the one side was the hateful, useless life of the passe 
society woman; on the other a brilliant existence as the sharer of 
Richard Harvey's career and wealth. All Katherine's tastes and 
ambitions inclined her to the latter; but deep down in her 
consciousness some lofty, instinctive ideal struggled with the 
influences of education and environment. 

"If mother had lived," she said, longingly. And then came a 
sudden thought of that old grandmother up in the country—her 
mother's mother, whom she had never seen, who she had been 
told was a poor, uneducated old woman. She knew nothing of her 
beyond the few contemptuous references she had, in her 
childhood, heard Mrs. Blair Taylor make. Katherine knew that her 
father was supposed to have made a shocking mesalliance when 
he had married Lynde Cameron in some little farming settlement 
where he had wandered in a vacation, and that was almost all she 
did know of her parents, both whom had died in her babyhood. She 
had a picture of her father—a handsome man, whom she was 
accounted to resemble strongly. But of her mother she had nothing 
—not even a line of her handwriting or a trinket she had worn. She 
had never cared to ask Aunt Isobel about her; and all Uncle Blair 
seemed to be able to say was that Lynde was a nice little woman, 
and he couldn't see why the family had kicked up such a fuss 
because Allan had married her. 

"Of course she was poor. She taught a district school, and her 
mother took in washing, they said, before Allan married her," 

Uncle Blair had conceded reluctantly. And it was to this old 
mother, who had so disgraced herself by taking in washing, that 
Katherine's thoughts now persistently turned. This woman was 
nearer to her in the ties of flesh than any living creature. 

"What if I were to go to her and tell her my difficulty? Is it 
possible she might help me to decide wisely?" 

The next morning Katherine Taylor paused at the pine-guarded 
gate of a little garden before the house where, as she had been 
told at the country station, "old Mrs. Cameron" lived. It was a tiny 
gray house, with sguare windows winking through a veil of 
honeysuckle vines. Gnarled old apple trees stretched motherly 
arms, white and pink with blossoms, about it. The little garden was 
trim and sweet, and fresh with springtime air, and winds, and 
flowers. 
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As Katherine opened the gate a woman came around the 
house, followed by a big white and yellow cat. They met in the 
center of the hard, moist, red path with its border of clam shells. 
Katherine, looking at the woman, saw an elusive, indefinable 
resemblance to herself in bearing and expression, and knew that 
this was the old grandmother she had come to seek; the realization 
brought a shock of surprise, for "old Mrs. Cameron" was not at all 
the bent, aged personage Katherine had unconsciously been 
expecting to see. 

She was not very old—certainly not more than sixty-seven or 
eight. She had a tall, slender, erect figure, with sloping shoulders; 
she wore a dress of lilac-hued print, made in some guaint, old- 
fashioned way, and a crisp, capacious gingham apron. She was 
bareheaded, and the shadow of the apple boughs fell on her soft- 
crimped grayish hair, which was combed down and twisted over 
her ears in the style of an elder day. She had a white knitted shawl 
over her shoulders, and at the curve of her arm she carried a tiny, 
furry, gray morsel of a kitten. Her face was fresh and clear-cut, 
with lines, but no deep wrinkles; her mouth was shrewd and 
humorous, with firm corners, but her eyes captured Katherine and 
justified the impulse which had led her to seek this woman for 
counsel and help, so deep, and steady, and kindly were they, the 
eyes of a woman who has suffered much, and learned much, and 
won through struggle to victory and peace. 

Into those eyes, as they looked on the tall, trim, fashionably 
gowned young woman before her, came a wonderful expression of 
maternity. She gently placed the kitten on the grass and held out 
her hand before Katherine had spoken. 

"You are my grandchild, Katherine," she said, "and I am glad 
to see you. You have been long in coming, but I have always known 
that Lynde's daughter would come to me sometime." 

Katherine took the outstretched hand, but the next moment 
they were in each other's arms. A flood of affection, such as she 
had never felt for any human being, rushed into Katherine's heart 
for this plain old woman with the wise eyes. 

"O grandmother," she said simply, like a child, "I have come to 
get you to tell me what to do." 
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"There, there," Mrs. Cameron patted the girl's shoulder. "We'll 
have a big talk by and by. You're tired now and hungry. It's pretty 
near dinner time. You'll just be resting while I get it, dearie." 

"I haven't very long to stay this time," said Katherine 
regretfully. "I ran away; nobody knew I was coming; I'll have to go 
back this evening." 

"O well, we'll make the most of the time while you can be 
here," said Mrs. Cameron, stooping to pick up the kitten again. 

"It's wonderful how well two people can get acguainted in an 
afternoon if they do nothing else. Come in, dearie; come right up 
stairs." 

When they reached the little landing, lighted by a narrow 
window before which hung shelves filled with blossoming plants, 
Mrs. Cameron turned to a door at the right. 

"The spare room is over there," she said; "but I'm going to 
take you in here. There's never been anybody but myself in this 
room for thirty years." 

Katherine found herself in a long, narrow room, with a ceiling 
so low that she could touch it with her hand. The bare, beautifully 
white floor was spread with round, braided mats. There was a 
window seat of some dark polished wood, and over it hung white 
muslin curtains. A little round table near it held a work basket, a 
few books, and a blue and white striped jar. The bureau was high 
and black, with shining brass drawer handles. The low bed was 
covered with a blue and white "Irish Chain" guilt, and the snowy 
pillowslips were trimmed with knitted lace. The walls were hung 
with diamond patterned paper in shades of faded pink. On one of 
them hung a pale blue muslin dress, with tiny sprays of rosebuds 
in it. 


"Do you know whose room this is?" asked Mrs. Cameron. 

"My mother's," answered Katherine, unhesitatingly. 

"Yes. I keep it just as it was when she lived here. That's her 
dress on the wall, the one she was wearing when she met your 
father. She was very fond of this room. She used to sit on that 
window board there and sew and read. I've never been able to 
believe she is dead. She was so full of life and spirits. When I come 
here I always feel as if she was here, too. I wish I had a picture of 
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her; but she never had any taken; she had a kind of prejudice 
against getting her picture taken. Her father was just the same. 
And her that was so pretty, and clever as she was pretty. I 
guess"—Mrs. Cameron turned and laid a hand on Katherine's 
shoulder—"they haven't told you much about your mother?" 

"Nothing, nothing," murmured Katherine, her eyes full of 
tears. 

"I'm just as glad. It'll be all for me to tell, and I can tell it 
better than anybody else. You don't look like her; you look more 
like me than her, but more like your father than either of us. He 
was a handsome man and a good man. I never had anything 
against him. If he'd lived you wouldn't have been thirty years 
coming to see me. Why, Katherine, when you were a baby I was 
just a young woman, only thirty-eight. It seems just like the other 
day, dearie, when your mother wrote me from England, telling me 
you were born and longing for the time when she could bring you 
to show me. But she never was to come. Three months after that. 
Just three months, she died. Well, dearie. I'll go down and get 
dinner. You just rest yourself; lie down on the bed if you like. I'll 
leave the kitten with you for company. Ain't he a dear thing?" 

Left alone, Katherine took off her hat and coat and brushed 
her hair before the little oval mirror which must have so often 
reflected her mother's face. Then she went about the room, 
looking at everything lovingly and reverently. She buried her face 
in the fragrant folds of the muslin gown; she sat on the window 
seat and turned over the yellowed pages of the books on the table; 
finally she dropped into the little rocker by the bed and laid her 
head on the pillow which had last been pressed by her mother's 
head. The kitten swarmed up her dress and curled itself up in her 
lap, making an absurdly loud noise of purring for so small a 
creature. Little flecks of sunshine fell dancing about her through 
the close crowding apple trees outside. 

For the first time her mother seemed real to her. The world 
and the vanities thereof seemed very unwholesome and far away. 

It was profanation to think of Richard Harvey in this maiden 
chamber, where only the highest and holiest of virgin dreams must 
enter. Katherine felt as if she had received a re-baptism of youth, 
as if she had come into her own and her own had received her 
gladly. It was as if this life were her natural habitat, and the life 
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she had lived for thirty years an alien existence spent in a quest 
that never gave completion or satisfaction. 

"I've got home/' she said, simply. "O why did I never find the 
way here before?" 

After dinner the two women spent a beautiful afternoon. Mrs. 
Cameron took Katherine everywhere, over house, and garden, and 
orchard—everywhere her mother had been. The history of 
everything was told in the gracious, simple words of one who loved 
these things. Katherine heard all the idyllic story of her mother's 
wooing. 

"Your father fell in love with her at first sight when he saw her 
in church one day. She was only eighteen, Katherine, just my little 
girl. I hadn't even begun to think of her getting married. She was 
so pretty and girlish; she had curly brown hair and big brown eyes, 
and she was a little, little thing, like a bird or flower. Two months 
from the day he saw her in church they were married. This is the 
maple tree here they were married under. It is old and half dead 
now, but I never would have it touched. It was the fall then, and it 
was all red and yellow. I remember seeing the light fall through it 
on Lynde's white dress in spots like blood. I didn't like to see it; it 
seemed to me like a bad omen, though I think it is foolish to 
believe in things like that. Lynde was so happy that day. But I felt 
dreadful. I felt far worse than if she'd been marrying a poor man. 

It seemed as if she was going out of my life altogether, and I 
couldn't see how I was ever going to get along without her. We'd 
always been so much to each other. Her father died before she was 
born; he never saw his little daughter. Lynde was his name and I 
gave it to her. I was desperate poor in them days. I ain't so poor 
now. My brother, who died when Lynde was ten years old, left me 
enough to live on. But then all I had to keep us was the bit of rent 
for a little piece of land my husband had owned and what I earned 
doing washing and days' work for my neighbors. But we got along 
and were so happy. It's no matter if a body's poor if she's got 
something to love. Often I just sit here and think over and over 
about those old days and all the fun we had, planning, and talking, 
and working together. Lynde taught school the year before your 
father came. She was that proud the night she brought her first 
quarter's salary home to me. Nothing would do her but I must get 
a silk dress. I'd never had one. I had to let her have her own way, 
and it was the dress I wore when she was married. I never wore it 
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again. I'll show it to you. Lynde and I made it together, and there's 
one place under a ruffle where there's a little bloodstain she made 
one day she pricked her finger with her needle. 

"After they were married your father took her to England, and 
they had a perfectly happy year. Lynde wrote me every week. 

Come up to her room and I'll show you her letters. You can read 
them while I'm getting tea." 

Sitting on the old window seat of her mother's room, Katherine 
read her mother's letters. They stirred her to the very depths of 
her being, especially those in which that little unknown mother 
had written about her baby. 

"All my thoughts are poetry, dear mother, since baby came," 
Lynde Taylor had written in one letter. "She is so sweet and good, 
and her eyes are going to be gray like yours and Allan's. I love her 
best when she is asleep, and better still when she is awake! 

"Some day she will be a woman. It makes my heart stand still 
to think of it. You and I both know now what it is to be a woman— 
you in your old knowledge and I in my new; and it is so beautiful to 
be a woman. But when I think of my little baby being one—O, my 
heart stands still! I pray much for her, but all I dare to pray for is 
that she may be very wise in the lore of all things simple, and 
good, and true. Nothing else matters, I think. O, I hope my little 
baby will never be false to her birthright of womanhood!" 

"Will you give me this one letter to keep, grandmother?" 
Katherine asked, when Mrs. Cameron rejoined her. 

"Yes, dearie. When I'm gone you shall have them all. But I 
want the rest to keep as long as I live. Come down to tea now. I've 
made the little cakes your mother always was so fond of—Lynde's 
cakes, we always called them. You needn't worry a mite over 
getting to the station. Pete Harding's just been in—a neighbor's 
son—and he's going to drive you over. Your train doesn't leave till 
9 o'clock, so we'll have a lovely evening." 

In the spring twilight they sat on the front doorsteps hand in 
hand. The kitten slept on Mrs. Cameron's lap, and the white and 
yellow cat sat gravely at her feet. Down below the garden was a 
little shallow pond, whose waters were silver, and pearl, and 
glimmer. All around it grew slender willows, and in it the frogs 
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were singing a sweet, melancholy chorus. The moon shone down 
through the tall pines at the gate. 

Katherine told her story, and the old grandmother listened in 
silence. 

"He is a rich man, and he is in the midst of a successful 
career," concluded Katherine. "All my friends wish me to marry 
him. If I do not things will not be very pleasant for me. There was 
so much to be said for it, so much that seemed to override any 
objection I could make. I have never loved, but I had my ideal of 
love, and I knew I should be false to it if I married Richard Harvey. 
I could not decide what to do, so I came to you to ask you to help 
me." 


"Your mother wouldn't have done it, dearie," was all Mrs. 
Cameron said. 

"No; I know she wouldn't. And her daughter will not do it 
either. I came to you for advice, but I do not need it now. This day 
and my mother's letters have shown me what path I must take— 
the only path I can take, no matter what it may hold for me of 
difficulty and loneliness. I shall never marry Richard Harvey." 

"Maybe you won't find the right path so hard and lonely after 
all, dearie. The right path is always easier to walk in than the 
wrong one when all is said and done." 

"Aunt Isobel will cast stumbling blocks athwart it for awhile, I 
expect," said Katherine, smiling through her tears. "May I come 
and live with you through the summer, grandmother, until she has 
become resigned to my folly?" 

"Yes, dearie. Come and stay with me as long and as often as 
you like. As long as I live I'll be always here and always heart-glad 
to see you. You can have your mother's room. But I hear Peter's 
buggy rumbling over the log bridge. Are you sure you've got plenty 
on, dearie? These spring nights have awful heavy dews." 

The two women took leave of each other at the gate under the 
pines with a long, silent arm clasp. There was a great peace in the 
hearts of both. 
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Florrie's Sacrifice (1910) 

"It is a fortunate thing that I have pretty hair," said Florrie 
Wood, as she brushed out the long, glistening strands, "for I 
certainly have nothing else to recommend me personally." 

She was the commonplace child of the Wood family. Lilian was 
a beauty, and Josie was clever, and Laura was expected to do 
wonderful things in music. But no one ever predicted a career for 
Florrie. She was plain and quiet, and never led her classes. To be 
sure, she had some merits, even gifts. She was sweet-tempered 
and a general favorite in a quiet, unobtrusive way. She was 
"mother's girl," and to her fell naturally all the little household 
duties that a beauty or a musician rarely concerned herself with. 

As she said, she had one beauty—her hair. It was magnificent; 
and, as she was only a flesh and blood girl in her teens, I am not 
going to say that she did not feel a certain little thrill of vanity at 
the admiration it always excited. 

It was very thick and long, with a natural ripple and gloss, and 
was of that perfect reddish gold so rarely found and never 
simulated. 

Florrie was proud of her "crown of glory." She gave it the most 
careful attention and would never allow a lock of it to be cut. Mr. 
Wright, the proprietor of the hair-goods store on Weymouth Street, 
always looked at it longingly. Once he said to her, "Miss Florrie, if 
you ever want to get rid of that wig of yours, let me know, won't 
you? Hair of that color is worth a great deal." 

Florrie had laughed gayly enough. Sell her hair, indeed—her 
one compensation for snub nose and freckles! She would as soon 
have thought of selling her head. 

It had been planned for a long time in the Wood household 
that Mrs. Wood should make a visit to her sister in the old home. 
The Woods were not rich and such journeys were few and far 
between, especially for the mother. But now it really seemed as if 
her visit was to be made at last. She expected to be gone for a 
month and was looking forward to it with great delight. 
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But finally Mrs. Wood began to feel doubtful about it, and one 
afternoon she told Florrie, with a little sigh, that she had decided 
not to go after all; she would wait until next year. 

"Why, mother, I thought it was all decided long ago," 
exclaimed Florrie. "What is the matter?" 

"Well, I am afraid we can't afford it very well. The trip would 
cost fifty dollars, you know, and that seems a great deal of money 
to spend on pleasure. Your father has some bills to meet and Lilian 
must have a new dress for Mabel Lloyd's wedding. You see, we 
didn't know, when we made our plans, that Mabel was going to be 
married; and Laura really needs a new violin. So many things seem 
to be needed, and I have given up the idea of going home for this 
year." 

In spite of herself Mrs. Wood sighed again. She was more 
disappointed than she would acknowledge. 

"It is too bad," thought Florrie. "Mother really needs the 
change, for she is looking very tired and thin, and she has been 
disappointed so often. I wish I knew of some way to send her; but 
it is impossible." 

Later in the day Florrie went down town on an errand, and as 
she found herself in front of Mr. Wright's store she suddenly 
stopped, feeling the shock of a new idea which had darted into her 
mind in the headlong way new ideas have. She recalled what Mr. 
Wright had said about her hair. Could she sell it? No, she decided 
as she hurried on, it was preposterous to think of. 

But the guestion would not stay decided. It kept popping up 
again and again. She walked on up High Street in a brown study, 
bumping against comers and goers unheedingly, and holding an 
animated thought dialogue with herself. 

"I simply could not—that's all. There is no use in thinking of 
such a thing. I should look like a fright. But mother is not well and 
she needs change and rest. If I could only make up my mind to do 
it! But it is the only beauty I have. It would grow out again in time; 
and the money would do mother so much good—and—and—it's 
nothing but vanity that is the matter with you, Florrie Wood." 

Florrie roused herself out of her reflections long enough to 
attend to her errand, then turned back. Opposite Mr. Wright's she 
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paused irresolutely. The window was full of long switches of hair, 
brown and black and golden, but there was not one so long or so 
beautiful as her own. She hesitated a moment longer, then walked 
boldly in. Mr. Wright twinkled at her genially from behind the 
counter. 

"Good afternoon. Miss Florrie. Anything in my line to-day?" 

"Mr. Wright," said Florrie, very fast and very breathlessly, 
"were you really in earnest that day when you said you would buy 
my hair if I ever wanted to sell it?" 

"Most certainly I was. I have coveted that hair of yours ever 
since I saw it." 

"And what—what would you give me for it?" 

Mr. Wright took the end of the braid in his fingers and held it 
out admiringly. Poor Florrie winced. It almost seemed as if it were 
gone already. 

"Well," said Mr. Wright, "it is of so rare a color that I will give 
you fifty dollars for it." 

Florrie gasped. Just the sum she needed! It was like a story 
book. 

"Mr. Wright, you may have it," she said desperately. "I want 
fifty dollars very much just now. But, O, do hurry up and cut it up 
before I can change my mind." 

And the next minute Florrie, biting her lips to keep back the 
tears, was whisked off into Mr. Wright's inner sanctum, to come 
out, a few minutes later, with very red eyes, a roll of bills in her 
hand, and all her golden glory gone. 

She walked around town for awhile, "to cool off her eyes," as 
she said, then went home, stalked into the sitting room, and 
dropped the roll of bills into her mother's lap. 

"Florrie Wood, what have you been doing to yourself. Where— 
is—your—hair?" gasped Lilian. 

"My dear child," began Mrs. Wood. But Florrie interrupted 

her. 
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"It's all right, mother. Mr. Wright said he would give me fifty 
dollars for my hair, and that is just what you wanted; so I thought I 
would accept the offer. And you are to go straight to Aunt Jennie's 
for your visit." 

Mrs. Wood would have sacrificed her visit ten times over 
rather than have Florrie part with her hair; but she was a woman 
wise in her generation, and since the mischief was irreparably 
done there was nothing for her to do but show her appreciation of 
the motive that had prompted the girl's sacrifice. 

"It was very good and unselfish of you, my dear. How can I 
ever thank you?" 

"By going to Aunt Jennie's and coming home again, well and 
strong. Don't worry a bit about my hair. It will grow again and be 
long enough by the time I am a young lady and want to 'come out.' 
Don't you remember that old Aunt Lucinda used to say that what 
went to brains in other girls went to hair in me? So perhaps I may 
grow clever now and astonish you all." 

Mrs. Wood put the money away with a little trembling of her 
lips. She knew what it had cost Florrie, in spite of her light-hearted 
banter, for the eyes were not quite "cooled off," even yet. 

"You look like a fright," said Lilian. "Nobody will know you, 
and all the girls will poke fun at you. How could you do it, child?" 

Florrie walked to the mirror and examined herself critically. 

"I don't look as bad as I expected," she said, running her 
fingers through her short locks. "In spite of your assertion, Lil, I 
think short hair is decidedly becoming to me. And in a short time I 
shall have a crop of little golden ringlets all over my head that will 
drive you frantic with envy." 

I am not going to say that Florrie did not have more than one 
little cry in secret over her hair; but they were all forgotten by the 
time Mrs. Wood came home again, "looking years younger," 
everybody declared, and so well and strong that the girl felt more 
than repaid. Moreover, by that time the clipped hair had grown 
into the predicted crop of little golden ringlets, as fine and soft and 
glistening as silk, and so becoming that Florrie gayly declared that 
she was tempted to keep her hair short for the rest of her life. 
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"I don't feel half so much like a heroine as I did," she said 
laughingly to her mother. "If it had made a scarecrow of me there 
might have been some merit in giving up my hair. But when it has 
resulted in such an improvement I really can't take any credit at 
all." 

But Mrs. Wood had a different opinion. 
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The Baking of Gingersnaps (1910) 

"I believe this plum cake must be done—there's nothing comes 
off on the straw, anyhow. Bessie, come and see what you think." 

The speaker held the oven door partly open and a warm, 
plummy odor steamed out. The girl who was filling tart shells at 
the table came over and peered in. 

"Yes, I should say it was, Alma. You'd better take it out and 
then help me with the tarts. That's all we have to cook, isn't it?" 

"Yes, unless Aunt Clem takes a notion to have something more 
made at the last minute. It would be just like her." 

Bessie shrugged her shoulders and went back to her tarts. She 
was a very pretty girl—slender and graceful, with a straight, 
feminine nose and long-lashed round eyes. Her fair hair curled 
around her blue-veined brow, and her pink and white skin was 
rather too ripely flushed with the heat. 

Alma was the taller of the two, and some thought her the 
prettier. Her hair was dark and shining as brown nuts; her eyes 
were deep gray, with a certain undercurrent of roguishness in 
their depths; and when she smiled, the most delicious dimples 
started into unsuspected being in her round cheeks and the 
corners of her mouth. 

Both girls were enshrouded in kitchen aprons of dark blue 
print, rather becoming and dainty with their wide frills—a waste of 
material which Aunt Clem considered rank extravagance. 

Alma had just gone into the pantry with her plum cake when 
Aunt Clem entered the kitchen. She was a handsome, dignified old 
lady, with snowy curls and keen, dark eyes. Both of her nieces 
stood in awe of their imperious aunt, for her undeniable kindness 
to them was mingled with a great deal of scrutinizing and, as it 
seemed to them, unjust severity. 

Bessie, who was perched on the edge of the table, slipped 
guickly down, hoping her aunt had not seen her in such an 
undignified position and wondering uneasily what could be 
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keeping Alma so long in the pantry. What if she were up to 
anything Aunt Clem would disapprove of? 

"There is something else I want you to make/' said Aunt Clem. 
"I forgot to tell you this morning; but thinking of my old 
schoolmate I have remembered that, when we were girls together, 
she was exceedingly fond of gingersnaps. So I want you girls to 
make some of your very best. Be sure and have them thin and 
crisp, and don't burn them. I shall go and take a nap now; you may 
call me when dinner is ready." 

As soon as Aunt Clem disappeared Alma emerged cautiously 
from the pantry. 

"What were you up to in there?" demanded Bessie. "I expected 
Aunt Clem would march in to inspect our cookery, and I was in 
mortal terror that you were doing something that would make her 
cross. That would be too bad, for she is unusually good-humored 
this morning." 

"Well," admitted Alma, "when I went in I saw the dish we took 
the jam for the Washington pies out of, and there was a little left, 
so I began to eat some and it was so good I couldn't stop. I was 
eating all the time she was here, although I expected nothing else 
but that she would come in and catch me at it." 

"Did you hear what she said about the gingersnaps?" asked 
Bessie. "It's too mean. You'll have to make them, Al, for I never 
have good luck with them. I'll get the dinner while you are at it." 

"I was relieved to find it was only gingersnaps," said Alma, 
getting briskly to work. "It might have been pound-cake or 
something it would have taken ages to make. Aunt Clem is quite 
capable of it. But these won't take long—I'll just make the big 
square pan full—that will be plenty." 

Alma had just put her pan full of satiny, golden-brown circles 
in the oven when a knock came at the front door. "That's Mrs. 
Simmons—I know her knock," said Alma. "You go, Bess—I'm all 
over flour." 

Bessie went to the open front door. On the step stood a chubby 
little woman with a cup of brown sugar in her hand. 

"Good morning, dearie. I s'pose you're busy as a bee just now 
and won't thank the old woman for bothering you. But I'll not keep 
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you a minute—not a minute. Says I to myself this morning, 'Now, 

I'll just run over to Clementiny's with that cup of brown sugar I 
borrowed a spell ago,' and just as I was putting on my hat Fannie 
Robinson runs in and asked me if I'd take a note up to you for her. 
So here it is, dearie, and it ought to excuse the old woman for 
bothering you." 

She handed it to Bessie with a significant smile. The girl 
crimsoned as she took it. She and Fanny Robinson's brother, 
George, had been "going together" for so long that the neighbors 
viewed it as a settled affair, although no one was certain, for 
Bessie was impervious to hints and nobody dared ask Aunt Clem 
anything about it. Just as Bessie unfolded her note Alma came 
through the hall, to preserve her sister from falling helplessly into 
Mrs. Simmon's clutches. 

"I hear you are going to have company to-day—quality folks 
from town," insinuated Mrs. Simmons. "I suppose you're tired 
getting ready for them? I said to Josiah, says I, 'What in the world 
is going to happen that Clementiny is having company?' It did 
seem so surprising. Are they Clementiny's relations?" 

"Aunt Clem expects two of her cousins," said Alma 
composedly, "and a Mrs. Roscoe, a lady whom Aunt Clem went to 
school with. She hasn't seen her for years, and they used to be 
great friends." 

Mrs. Simmons looked lingeringly past Alma at the parlor door. 
She would have liked very much to have gone in and seen if the 
plush set was uncovered, and heard if Aunt Clem deemed the 
occasion worthy of her rarely displayed old silver and eggshell 
china, together with several minor details. With Bessie alone she 
could have managed to get in; but she stood considerably in awe of 
Alma, so, with a rather disappointed farewell, she took her 
departure. 

"What made you tell her who Aunt Clem was expecting?" 
reproached Bessie. "That is just what the old thing came here for— 
to pry and peer around. And she'll tell everything far and wide." 

"Well, she would have made up a lot and told if I hadn't," said 
Alma, "so it is just as well she should know the truth. I knew she 
wouldn't go till she found out something. What is in your note, 
Bessie?" 
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"Fannie wants us to go over to tea to-morrow afternoon. You 
know that young Rogers who is such a friend of George's is there 
for his holidays. Do you think Aunt Clem will let us go?" 

"I'll tell you," said Alma, dimpling with delight over the 
possible pleasure, "she's in good humor to-day and if everything 
goes well and the tea is all right she will be guite willing for us to 
go. We'll ask her after they—my goodness, what is that I smell? O, 
Bessie!" 

They rushed frantically into the kitchen. It was filled with 
pungent smoke. Alma whipped open the oven door, and then 
dropped in a disconsolate heap on the floor beside it. 

"O Bess, they are utterly ruined! What will Aunt Clem say? No 
gingersnaps for tea! And she will be furious over the waste. We 
can give up all idea of going to Fannie's. O, I wish Mrs. Roscoe had 
never been heard of!" 

Bessie had retained sufficient presence of mind to close the 
door and prevent the telltale odor from permeating the house. 

Now she set the pan on the table and looked ruefully at the 
blackened gingersnaps. 

"O Alma, isn't it mean? What shall we do?" 

Alma was not of a nature to yield tamely to despair. She picked 
herself up. 

"If we could only keep Aunt Clem from finding it out, Bess!" 

"But she would know there were no gingersnaps and that 
would be just as bad." 

"No, I could mix another panful right up and have them ready 
before she could suspect. Can't we hide them?" 

"That's it," said Bessie, delightedly. "Put them in the pig's 
barrel." 

"That would never do. Aunt Clem would be sure to see them, 
and even if she could forgive us for spoiling them she never would 
for hiding it on her. Let's put them in those burdocks back of the 
house." 
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"My goodness, no," counter-argued Bessie. "Aunt Clem was 
hunting for eggs there last night and she's liable to go any time 
again." 

"Well, let us take them down to the brook and hide them in 
that old rotten stump. No one will ever find them." 

"Come on, then," said Bessie, resolutely. "We have got to be 
guick. Here are four or five real good ones in this end of the pan, 
not burnt a bit. Shall we save them?" 

"No, bring all the unlucky things along," answered Alma, 
unconsciously voicing the decree of fate. "Here, put them in my 
apron. Now, come." 

They slipped guiltily out of the house, climbed the fence, and 
hurried down the sloping pasture field beyond. At the foot of the 
hill, in a strip of woodland, ran a brook; the girls reached it 
breathless. 

"Here is just what we want," said Bessie, stopping before a 
decayed stump. "It's all hollow. Pile them in, A1—so there. Now, 
pile some brush over the top. I guess those gingersnaps will never 
trouble any one again." 

"That stump is on George's land," said Alma, as they went 
back. "If he should ever find them—but he couldn't, of course. It is 
only my guilty conscience. I must hurry with a fresh baking, for if 
there is any delay Aunt Clem will suspect—she is so given to 
suspecting things." 

Alma mixed up the new supply while Bessie set the table, nor 
would she budge from beside the oven until they were done to a 
brown nicety. Then she put them away in a tin box in the pantry 
and ate her dinner. 

The afternoon was in all respects a pleasant one. The expected 
guests came. The tea was a decided success. And when Mrs. 
Roscoe helped herself to her third gingersnap, she said: 

"I see, Clementina, that you have not forgotten my old 
partiality. These gingersnaps are simply delicious. Did you make 
them?" 
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"Why, no, it was my niece. She is quite a good cook. I am so 
glad you like them." Both girls felt assured that their morrow's 
pleasure was certain. After her visitors had gone Aunt Clem said: 

"Well, my dears, you really did very well to-day. I must say I 
was very much pleased, especially about the gingersnaps." 

Here Bessie nudged Alma, to intimate that this was the golden 
moment for preferring her request. So Alma plucked up heart of 
grace and was rewarded by so kind and cordial a permission that, 
remembering the deceit practiced in regard to the gingersnaps her 
conscience smote her severely. 

Nevertheless, it did not spoil her next day's pleasure. Both 
girls enjoyed themselves to the utmost. The afternoon was fine and 
the much-wondered about Mr. Rogers proved charming. He 
seemed particularly interested in Alma, who was looking very 
pretty in her white gown, with a spray of yellow honeysuckle in her 
dark hair. 

The conversation was enjoyably smooth until they went out to 
tea. A plate of gingersnaps was on the table and Bessie and Alma 
exchanged significant glances when it was passed. Then, with a 
thrill of horror, Alma became conscious that George was speaking. 
What was he saying? 

"Gingersnaps! That reminds me, mother. I forgot to tell you. 
Fred and I found a whole store of gingersnaps in an old stump 
down by the brook yesterday." 

"Why, George," said his mother. "Gingersnaps! In a stump! 
What joke are you silly boys up to now?" 

Alma turned pale and caught Bessie's hand convulsively under 
the table. Both girls felt a chill premonition of coming disaster. 
Those fatal gingersnaps! Even Aunt Clem's wrath would have been 
preferable to this. 

Quite calmly George went on. 

"No joke at all. It is the sober truth. Fred and I were trouting 
up the brook yesterday and we came to that spring below the 
sheep pasture on the other farm just about dinner time. We 
stopped to have a drink and a rest. Fred was sitting against an old 
rotten stump and just as he said that he was fearfully hungry and 
wished he had something to eat he leaned back. And, upon my 
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word, if that stump didn't collapse and out tumbled a whole lot of 
gingersnaps. You needn't laugh. It is the sober truth." 

"But, George, who would go and put gingersnaps in a stump 
down there?" 

"That is just the mystery. Neither of us could explain it. But 
they were nearly all burnt black except five that were just right. 
They were the best gingersnaps I ever tasted in my life. Fred 
declared that if he could find the girl who made them—we agree 
that it must be a girl—he'd marry her." 

Just at this point an awful thing occurred—Bessie laughed. It 
was not a spontaneous ripple that might have passed for a 
disinterested amusement, but a horrible, self-conscious little 
giggle that tried to smuggle out of sight as if ashamed of its very 
existence. Alma shot a furious glance at her, and poor Bessie made 
matters worse by blushing crimson. Then Fred deftly turned the 
talk into another channel. 

But the girls' pleasure in the day was gone. Alma felt the 
worse of the two, since she was the most involved. She felt sure 
that George would never rest until he had ferreted out the truth— 
perhaps he suspected it now; and then Mr. Rogers would know. 
Why this should disturb her so she did not ask herself. 

George and Fred walked home with the girls in the twilight. 
Presently George and Bessie lagged behind, while Alma and Fred 
walked ahead through the cool, green lanes. It was a still, dim 
night; a few luminous stars blinked in and out in the sky; a full 
moon was rising redly in a hill-gap. The girl held her white skirt 
daintily up from the damp road and walked erectly along, the 
honeysuckle enwrapping her with a faint, moving atmosphere of 
sweetness. 

Once or twice from far behind came a sound of hearty laughter 
which made Alma glance over her shoulder uneasily. What was 
George laughing at? Surely Bessie could never be telling him—she 
rather mistrusted her sister under the influence of George's 
persuasive tongue. 

Alma and Fred waited at the gate until George and Bessie 
came up, and the two young men went off down the road. Alma 
pounced like a vindictive fate on Bessie before she was fairly 
within the gate. 
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"Bessie, you mean thing, did you go and tell George about 
those gingersnaps?" 

"O, Al, don't be cross. I couldn't help it." 

"Bessie, you're the biggest goose I ever saw." 

"But, Al, he guessed all about it—he really did. He said he 
knew we had something to do with it when he heard me laugh at 
tea-time. He wouldn't give me any peace till I told him the whole 
thing." 

"He'll tell Fred Rogers," moaned Alma. 

"I don't see why you'd mind that," said innocent Bessie. "He is 
only a stranger. But George will torment us about those wretched 
gingersnaps as long as we live." 

"O, it's all right for you," said Alma, petulantly. "You didn't 
make the things, or suggest hiding them in a stump. O, it's an 
awful muddle—but it is comical!" And Alma's shoulders shook with 
laughter. She possessed a sense of humor. 

"Fred, I've found out about the gingersnaps," laughed George, 
when he was safely out of earshot. "I knew those sly pusses were 
at the bottom of it. And it was Alma made them. They were 
frightened of their aunt—she is a regular old Tartar, you know— 
and hid them so that she might not know. Well, Fred, my boy, are 
you going to do what you said—marry the girl who made those 
gingersnaps?" 

"I am, if I can win her," said Fred, decidedly. 
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The Old Cooky Woman (1910) 

Bert Macdonald and Archie Adams were talking together on 
the Academy campus at Millboro. Ellis Saunders had just gone 
past with his books under his arm. They watched his straight, well- 
set-up figure down the elm-shaded street. "What does Ellis mean 
to do when he graduates?" asked Bert. "Go to college?" 

"No. He is going right to work if he can find anything to do," 
answered Archie. "He has applied for that position in the Steel 
Manufacturing Company that Jack Wallace had." 

"He hasn't much chance there. Neil Blair is almost sure of 
that. His father has a 'pull,' he says." 

"Well, I'm not so sure about that as Neil is. Mr. Burgess is the 
man who has most to say in the matter, and I've been given to 
understand that he doesn't altogether favor Neil. Thinks his 
academy record isn't just what such a responsible employe's ought 
to be, I imagine. But there are other applicants, all of them with 
some influence at their backs, and some of them are just as 
competent as Ellis. He hasn't anyone to push his claims." 

"Well, Ellis is a fine fellow," said Bert heartily, "and I hope 
he'll get something else if this goes against him. Burgess is an odd 
ticket anyway. They say you never can tell what he is going to do 
till he does it; but they have great faith in his judgment. Well, I 
must be off. A fellow mustn't waste time, with exams only two 
weeks away." 

Meanwhile, Ellis Saunders had gone to his boarding house in a 
brown study. He had been talking to Allan Burgess, the captain of 
the Academy football team, and Burgess had told him that a match 
had been arranged between the "Invincibles," and the Sheffield 
High School "Wayfarers," to be played at Sheffield, fifty miles 
distant, in a week's time. 

"Dr. Whidden has given us a holiday for it, and all the 
Academy boys must go for the honor of Millboro. We'll have a 
regular celebration, especially if we wipe the 'Wayfarers' out of 
existence, as we fondly hope to do," he concluded with a laugh. 
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Ellis did not respond as enthusiastically as usual. His face had 
flushed slightly at the mention of Sheffield, and he listened rather 
absently to Burgess' details. Just before they parted the latter said: 
"You've applied for the position in the steel works, haven't you, 
Saunders?" 

Ellis nodded. 

"Thought as much from the guestions father has been asking 
about you. Was glad my answers could be favorable. Hope you'll 
get it." 

"I don't expect it in the least," said Ellis, rather curtly. 

Burgess shrugged his shoulders. 

"Well, you can never tell. Neil Blair has lots of pull, and there's 
a Stanton fellow from Shattuck that father rather likes. Still, I 
think you've a good fighting chance, Saunders." 

At first Ellis wondered if he could escape going to the football 
match. He decided that he could not, and then told himself firmly 
that he was a cad to want to. 

Ellis belonged to Sheffield. Allan Burgess did not know that; 
not many of the Academy boys knew it. Indeed, it was surprising 
how little they did know about Ellis Saunders, in spite of the fact 
that he had many friends, and was one of the most popular boys in 
school. They could not even have told if he were poor or well off. 

All that any of them knew, was that his parents were dead and that 
he lived with an aunt. He dressed well, belonged to two or three 
societies, and always contributed his share to any Academy 
project. 

On the day of the football match the train that left Millboro in 
the morning, was crowded with very hilarious boys. Every 
academician who could stand on his legs went down to Sheffield, 
and one or two unfortunate lads who were sick and could not go, 
thought that there was really nothing worth living for. 

Ellis Saunders was, perhaps, the only one who did not enjoy 
himself. He was guiet and abstracted. His chums concluded he was 
not feeling well, and left him to himself. 

When the train reached Sheffield the High School boys were 
down to receive the "Invincibles" in state. The two teams greeted 
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each other frantically and then all hurried to the football grounds, 
for it was almost time for the game to begin. 

Sheffield was a small village, but there were a great many 
people in it, judging from the crowd around the grounds. 
Everywhere Ellis encountered faces he knew. He nodded 
pleasantly and sometimes stopped to speak, but his eyes roved 
over the scene as if seeking for something else. Presently he gave 
a little sigh of relief. 

"She can't have come," he thought. "I am a cad to feel 
relieved. Still before all those fellows, and Allan Burgess and 
Nelson Evans, too! I'll go up and see her after the game is over, of 
course." 

When the match was fairly on, even Ellis forgot everything 
else. The Millboro boys ranged themselves on one side and 
cheered and shouted themselves hoarse. The Sheffield lads did the 
same on the other side. The contest was long and stubborn, for the 
"Invincibles" found the "Wayfarers" foemen worthy of their steel. 
But in the end they vindicated their name and the game was theirs 
with a narrow margin. 

When conguerors and conguered left the grounds the 
excitement rapidly subsided. Ellis found himself next to Mr. 
Burgess, who had come down to see the game at Allan's reguest. 
He shook hands with Ellis in a friendly fashion, looking keenly at 
the lad from under his bushy eyebrows. 

"Pretty well played game, eh?" he said good-humoredly. 

Ellis nodded enthusiastically. "The 'Invincibles' would look out 
for that," he said proudly. 

"Well, I'm ravenously hungry," interjected Nelson Evans, the 
son of a Millboro millionaire and the "biggest swell," as the boys 
said, at the Academy. "Wonder where an obscure individual like 
myself can get a bite. The 'Invincibles' are to be lunched by their 
friends the enemy, but we rag-tag and bob-tail must forage for 
ourselves." 

"Here comes Mother Bunch," exclaimed Bert Macdonald with 
a laugh. "She's got a big basket, and I warrant there's something 
to eat in it. Hurrah!" 
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Ellis looked in the direction indicated with a face suddenly 
grown crimson. He knew what he would see—a little stout woman 
in an old-fashioned bonnet and shawl, selling cookies to the crowd 
as she plodded through it. 

For a minute he turned away. All his cronies were there, as 
well as Allan Burgess, who had come up to speak to his father. For 
one brief instant Ellis was tempted to walk swiftly away. The "old 
cooky woman," as the boys were calling her, had not yet seen him. 

"I believe I'll go and invest in some of those cookies myself," 
said Mr. Burgess. "They look good, like the ones my mother used 
to make when I was a little shaver." 

Suddenly Ellis stepped forward and elbowed his way through 
the crowd. A flush of shame was on his face, but this time it was 
shame of himself. His voice was clear and steady when he reached 
the cooky woman's side. 

"That basket is too heavy for you, Aunty," he said gently. 
"Here, let me take it." 

He turned and faced the boys squarely. "Come on, boys. I'm 
running this thing now. Aunty, you must go and sit down over 
there under the trees. I'll sell your cakes for you." 

The old woman, whose tired, lined face had lighted up with 
love and pride, tried to protest, but Ellis put her aside gently. 

"You're tired out as it is. This is my place. I won't let them 
cheat you," he said laughingly. 

For a minute there had been an amazed silence around them. 
Then Neil Blair laughed aloud. Ellis heard and lifted his head a 
little higher. He did not see the furious look that Allan Burgess 
flashed at Neil Blair before he said: 

"Give me half a dozen cookies, Saunders, there's a good 
fellow. I'm so ravenous I can't wait till I get to the spread the 
'Wayfarers' have for us. Thank you." 

As Allan moved away, munching his purchases, the other boys 
crowded around again and bought their cookies. Ellis passed out 
cakes and changed quarters with his usual easy manner. In a few 
minutes the basket was empty, and he turned to the little woman 
under the trees. 
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"Come now, Aunty, we'll go home. I want to spend the rest of 
my time here with you. You'll excuse me, won't you, boys?" 

"Oh, certainly," said Neil Blair, with a faint sneer in his tone. 
But Nelson Evans walked up to the old lady and held out his hand. 

"I want to shake hands with the aunt of the smartest boy at 
Millboro Academy," he said heartily. "He's going to carry off all 
the honors, and we're proud of him for it. He is my especial crony 
and I'm glad to meet his aunt." 

The old woman's worn face flushed with pride. 

"Thank you," she said. "Ellis is a good boy and always was. I'm 
glad to think he is a bit clever too, and that his classmates like 
him." 

When Ellis and his aunt had gone, the other boys hurried off in 
various directions. And Mr. Burgess, who had been a spectator of 
the whole affair, found himself alone. He nodded his head several 
times in a peculiar way. Any one of his business acguaintances, 
seeing that, would have said: 

"Burgess has made up his mind about something." 

The Millboro boys on the train that evening were even more 
hilarious than in the morning, if that was possible. One or two of 
Ellis' former friends avoided him significantly, but the others made 
no difference, and Ellis understood that most of his friends were 
worth having. For the first time since he had left the little bakery 
in Sheffield two years before, he was rid of a vague feeling that he 
was sailing under false colors. He had never been able to free 
himself of the belief, snobbish though he knew it to be, that if the 
Academy boys knew of that bakery and the gueer, plain little 
woman who tended it, they would look down on him. 

A week later, Ellis Saunders was notified that the Steel 
Company had accepted his application for the vacant position, and 
would expect him to begin work immediately after his graduation. 
Allan Burgess met him the same afternoon on the campus. 

"Congratulations, Saunders! Father has informed me that 
you've got the place. Good for you!" 
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"It is good for me/' said Ellis frankly, "but I don't understand 
how I came to get it. That man from Shattuck now, and Neil Blair 

n 


"Neil Blair's chances fizzled out on the day of the football 
match," answered Burgess with his characteristic shrug, "and by 
the same token yours went up. Father took a fancy to you that day 
—said that you were a man after his own heart. When he came 
home from Sheffield you had practically got the situation then. And 
look here, Ellis, will you ask your aunt for her recipe for those 
cookies? I never tasted such delicious ones, and father says so, 
too. My mother never could make good cookies, bless her, but she 
says she'll try to learn if your aunt will give her the recipe." 

"I can give it to you myself," said Ellis with a laugh, "for I've 
helped aunty make them hundreds of times." 
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A Garden of Old Delights (1910) 

What wonder that wise old Eden story placed the beginning of 
life in a garden? A garden fitly belongs to the youth of the world 
and the youth of the race, for it never grows old. The years, which 
steal so much from everything else, bring added loveliness and 
sweetness to it, enriching it with memories beautiful and tender, 
but never blighting its immortal freshness. It is foolishness to 
speak as we do of "old" gardens: gardens are perennially young, 
the haunt of flowers and children. And Grandmother's garden was 
always full of both. 

Some of her many grandchildren always came to the old 
homestead for their summer holidays. One summer there were a 
half-dozen there as guests; and, counting the other ten who lived 
near her and spent more time at grandmother's than at their own 
homes, we were the merriest little crew in the world. The garden 
was our favourite haunt, and we passed most of our waking 
moments there. It was to us an enchanted pleasure-ground, and 
there is nothing in all our store of remembrance so sweet and 
witching as our recollections of it. Places visited in later years 
have grown dim and indistinct, but every nook and corner of 
grandmother's garden is as vivid in memory as on the day I saw it 
last. That was many years ago; but I could go straight with shut 
eyes at this very moment to the bed beside the snowball tree 
where the first violets grew. 

The door of the big living-room opened directly into the 
garden. You went down four wide shallow steps, formed of natural 
slabs of red sandstone which great-grandfather had brought up 
from the shore. The lower one was guite sunk into the earth, and 
mint grew thickly about its edges. Often crushed by so many little 
feet, it gave out its essence freely and the spicy odour always hung 
around that door like an invisible benediction. 

The garden was long and narrow and sloped slightly to the 
west. On two sides it was surrounded by a high stone wall; at least, 
we thought it high; but I have a mature suspicion that I might not 
think so now. Things have such an unwholesome habit of 
dwindling as we grow older; but then we could barely see over it 
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by standing on tiptoe, and we had to climb to its top by the little 
ladder fastened against the western end if we wanted to get a 
good view of the wide, sloping green fields beyond, and the sea 
calling so softly on its silvery, glistening sand shore. 

The third side was shut in by the house itself, a long, guaint, 
whitewashed building, lavishly festooned with Virginia creeper and 
climbing roses. Something about the five sguare windows in the 
second storey gave it an appearance of winking at us in a friendly 
fashion through its vines; at least, so the story-girl said; and, 
indeed, we could always see it for ourselves after she had once 
pointed it out to us. 

At one corner of the house a little gate opened into the kitchen 
garden, where the vegetables grew; but we never felt much 
interest in that—perhaps because grandmother's old servant Jean 
looked upon it as her special domain and discouraged intruders. 

"Get awa' wi' ye into the floor garden—that's the proper place 
for bairns," she would say, with an instinctive perception of the 
fitness of things. 

The fourth side was rimmed in by a grove of fir trees, a dim, 
cool place where the winds were fond of purring, and where there 
was always a resinous, woodsy odour. On the farther side of the 
firs was a thick plantation of slender silver birches and whispering 
poplars; and just beyond it what we called the "wild garden"—a 
sunny triangle shut in by the meadow fences and as full of wild 
flowers as it could hold: blue and white violets, dandelions, 
Junebells, wild-roses, daisies, buttercups, asters, and goldenrod, 
all lavish in their season. 

The garden was intersected by right-angled paths, bordered by 
the big white clam-shells which were always found in abundance 
by the bay, and laid with gravel from the shore—coloured pebbles 
and little white shells well ground into the soil. In the beds 
between the paths and around the wall grew all the flowers in the 
world, or so, at least, we used to think. The same things were 
always found in the same place; we always looked for the clove 
pinks, sown in grandmother's bridal days, behind the big waxberry 
bush, and the shadowy corner behind the sumacs was always 
sweet in spring with white narcissus. 
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There were many roses, of course, roses that grew without any 
trouble and flung a year's hoarded sweetness into luxuriant bloom 
every summer. One never heard of mildew or slugs or aphis there, 
and nothing was ever done to the rose-bushes beyond a bit of 
occasional pruning. There was a row of big double pink ones at 
one side of the front door, and the red and white ones grew in the 
middle plot. There was one yellow rose-tree to the left of the steps; 
but the ones we loved best were the dear little "Scotch roses"—oh, 
how fragrant and dainty and thorny were those wee semi-double 
roses with their waxen outer petals and the faint shell-pink of their 
hearts! Jean had brought the rose-bush with her all the way from 
an old Scottish garden when she was a "slip of a lassie," so that in 
our eyes there was a touch of romance about them that the other 
roses lacked. 

Grandmother's bed of lavender and caraway and sweet clover 
was very dear to her heart. The caraway and sweet clover had a 
tendency to spread wildly, and it was one of our duties to keep 
them in proper bounds, rooting up every stray bit that straggled 
from the allotted space. We picked and dried the lavender for 
grandmother's linen closet; and she made us delicious caraway 
cookies such as I have never eaten anywhere else. I am afraid such 
cookies are not made nowadays. 

All the beds were edged with ribbon grass. The big red 
peonies grew along the edge of the fir grove, splendid against its 
darkness, and the hollyhocks stood up in stiff ranks by the kitchen 
garden gate. The bed next to them was a sight to see when the 
yellow daffodils and tulips came out. There was a clump of tiger- 
lilies before the door and a row of madonna-lilies farther down. 

One big pine tree grew in the garden, and underneath it was a 
stone bench, made, like the steps, of flat shore stones worn smooth 
by the long polish of wind and wave. Just behind this bench grew 
pale, sweet flowers which had no name that we could ever find out. 
Nobody seemed to know anything about them. They had been 
there when grandfather's father bought the place. I have never 
seen them elsewhere or found them described in any catalogue. 

We called them the White Ladies—the Story Girl gave them the 
name. She said they looked like the souls of good women. They 
were very aerial and wonderfully dainty, with a strange, haunting 
perfume that was only to be detected at a little distance and 
vanished if you bent over them. They faded whenever they were 
plucked, and although strangers, greatly admiring them, often 
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carried away roots and seeds they could never be coaxed to grow 
elsewhere. 

There was one very old-fashioned bed full of bleeding hearts. 
Sweet William, bride's bouquet, butter-and-eggs, Adam-and-Eve, 
columbines, pink and white daisies, and Bouncing Bets. We liked 
this bed best, because we might always pluck the flowers in it 
whenever we pleased. For the others, we had to ask permission, 
which, however, was seldom refused. 

Poppies were the only things in the garden with a license to 
ramble. They sprang up everywhere; but the bed of them was in 
the northwest corner, and there they shook out their fringed silken 
skirts against a low coppice of young firs. Asparagus, permitted 
because of the feathery grace of its later development, grew 
behind the well-house, near the lilies-of-the-valley; the middle path 
was spanned at regular intervals by three arches, and these were 
garlanded with honeysuckle. 

The well-house was a quaint, lichened old structure built over 
the well at the bottom of the garden. Four posts supported an odd 
peaked little roof like the roof of a Chinese pagoda, and it was 
almost covered with vines that hung from it in long swinging 
festoons nearly to the ground. The well was very deep and dark, 
and the water, drawn up by a windlass and chain in a mossy old 
bucket shaped like a little barrel and bound with icy hoops, was icy 
cold. As far down as we could see, the walls of the well were 
grown over with the most beautiful ferns. 

The garden was full of birds; some of them we regarded as old 
friends, for they nested in the same place every year and never 
seemed afraid of us. A pair of bluebirds had an odd liking for a 
nook in the stonework of the well; two yellowhammers had 
preempted an old hollow poplar in the south-western corner. Wild 
canaries set up housekeeping in the big lilac bush before the 
parlour windows. One exciting summer a pair of hummingbirds 
built a nest in the central honeysuckle arch. A wild August gale 
and rainstorm tore it from its frail hold and dashed it to the 
ground, where we found it the next morning. We girls cried over it; 
and then we cast lots to decide who should have the wonderful 
thing, fashioned of down and lichen, and no bigger than a walnut. 
The hummingbirds never came back, though we looked wistfully 
for them every summer. Robins were numerous, especially in early 
spring, great, sleek, saucy fellows, strutting along the paths. In the 
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summer evenings after sunset they would whistle among the firs, 
making sweet, half melancholy music. 

A garden with so many years behind it would naturally have 
some legends of its own. There was one fascinating story about 
"the poet who was kissed." One long-ago day, so long ago that 
grandfather was only a little boy, a young man had come into this 
garden—one whose name had already begun to bud out with the 
garland of fame that later encrowned it. He went into the garden 
to write a poem, and fell asleep with his head pillowed on the old 
stone bench. Into the garden came great-aunt Alice, who was 
nobody's aunt then, but a laughing-eyed girl of eighteen, red of lip 
and dark of hair, wilful and sweet, and a wee bit daring. She had 
been away and had just come home, and she knew nothing at all of 
her brother's famous guest; but in the garden, fast asleep under 
the pine tree, with his curly head on the hard stones and his half- 
finished poem beside him was the handsomest youth she had ever 
seen. 

Mischievous Alice took him for an unexpected cousin from 
Scotland, and, bending over until her long dark curls swept his 
shoulder, she dropped a kiss, light and dainty as a falling rose- 
petal, on his sunburned cheek. Then he opened his big blue eyes 
and looked into Alice's blushing face—blushing hotly, for she 
realised all at once that this could not be the Scotch cousin. She 
knew, for she had been told, that he had eyes as velvet brown as 
her own. Fair Alice sprang to her feet and fled through the garden 
in dire confusion—a confusion which was not mended any when 
she found out who the sleeping prince really was. But it all ended 
happily, as one would expect, in wedding-bells for Alice and her 
poet. 

The story which had the greatest fascination for us was that of 
"The Lost Diamond." Soon after grandfather and grandmother 
were married a certain great lady had come to visit them, a lady 
on whose white, highbred hand sparkled a diamond ring. She had 
gone to walk in the garden; the diamond was in the ring when she 
went down the sandstone steps, for grandmother noted its sparkle 
as the great lady lifted her silken gown; but when she came in 
again the setting was empty and the diamond gone. Nor was it 
ever found, then or afterwards, search as they might. And never 
was anything better searched for. This story had a perennial 
charm for us children; we always had a secret hope that we might 
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find the stone, and it made our labours seem fight indeed. Nobody 
objected to pulling up weeds when every pull stood the chance of 
being rewarded by the starry glitter of the lost gem. 

And then our garden had its ghost. We children were not 
supposed to know anything about this—grandmother thought it 
would frighten us and had forbidden any allusion to it in our 
presence. Her precaution was useless, for we knew all about it— 
the Story Girl had told us. How the Story Girl knew it I cannot say; 
but the legend did not frighten us at all. Instead, we were intensely 
interested and very proud of it. Not every garden had a ghost. So it 
seemed to confer a certain distinction on ours. We never saw our 
ghost, but that was not for lack of looking for it. 

The legend, as related to us one misty twilight by the Story 
Girl, and told in whispers with furtive glances backward that 
rendered it very impressive—oh, she knew how to tell a story, that 
Girl—was as follows: 

Long ago, even before grandfather was born, an orphaned 
cousin of his lived with his parents. Her name was Edith and she 
was small and sweet and wistful eyed, with very long sleek brown 
curls and a tiny birthmark like a pink butterfly right on one oval 
cheek. She had a lover, the young son of a neighbour, and one day 
he had told her shyly that he was coming on the morrow to ask her 
a very important guestion and he wanted to find her in the garden 
when he came. Edith promised to meet him at the old stone bench; 
and on the morrow she dressed herself in her pale blue muslin and 
sleeked her curls and waited smiling at the trysting spot. To her 
there came a heedless cousin bursting out boyishly that her lover 
had been killed that morning by the accidental discharge of his 
gun. Edith was never guite herself after that; and she was never 
contented unless she was dressed in her blue gown and sitting on 
the old bench waiting for him—because he would be sure to come 
sometime, she said. She grew paler every day, but the little pink 
butterfly grew redder until it looked like a stain of blood against 
the whiteness of her face. When the winter came she died, but the 
next summer it began to be whispered about that Edith was 
sometimes seen sitting on the bench, waiting. More than one 
person had seen her. 

"Grandfather saw her when he was a little boy," said the Story 
Girl, nodding mysteriously. "And my mother saw her once, too, 
only once." 
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“Did you ever see her?" the skeptical boy wanted to know. 

The Story-Girl shook her head. 

"No, but I shall some day, if I keep on believing," she said 
confidently. 

"/wouldn't like to see her—I should be afraid," said the timid 
girl, with a little shiver. 

"There wouldn't be anything to be afraid of," said the Story 
Girl reassuringly. "It's not as if it were a stranger ghost. It's our 
own family ghost, so, of course, it wouldn't hurt us." 

We often "acted out" the story of Alice and her poet; we 
discovered the lost diamond in a thousand different ways and 
places; but we never acted the story of Edith. Ghosts are not 
chancy folk to meddle with—even when they are your own family 
ghosts. 

We had our own games and sports, mostly original, for the 
Story-Girl could invent them more easily than most children could 
talk. Our playhouse was in the fir grove. We had shelves on the 
trees covered with a dazzling array of broken dishes and pieces of 
coloured glass; and we had "cupboards" scooped out among the 
big roots and lined with moss. We wove wreaths and crowns of 
pink daisies and every girl was gueen for a day, turn about. We 
had picnics and little festivals galore. But when all was said and 
done we liked best to hear the Story-Girl tell stories. 

We would climb to the top of the western wall, or sit on the 
grass under the swinging fir boughs, and listen for hours. The 
Story-Girl was an orphan grandchild who had always lived at 
grandmother's. She was a slim, light-footed thing, with an oval 
brown face and large, dark-blue, dreamy eyes. She had a 
marvellous memory and a knack of dramatic word-painting. Half 
her stories she "made out of her own head," and we thought them 
wonderful. Even now I still think they were wonderful, and if she 
had lived I believe the world would have heard of her. She died in 
her early teens in a foreign land, far away from her beloved 
garden. It was she kept the "garden book." I found it in a box in 
the attic the last time I was at the old homestead, and brought it 
away with me. Many of its entries made the past seem the present 
again: 
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April twentieth. 

It is spring, and I am so glad. The beauty of winter is 
that it makes you appreciate spring. Little green things 
are poking up everywhere in the garden. I always run 
out first thing every morning to see how much they have 
grown since yesterday. I helped grandmother plant the 
sweet peas to-day and I planted a little bed of my own. I 
am not going to dig them up this year to see if they have 
sprouted. It is bad for them. I am going to try to 
cultivate patience. 

I read a new fairy book in the fir grove to-day. A fir 
grove is the right kind of a place to read fairy stories. 
Sally says she can't see that it makes any difference 
where you read them, but, oh, it does. 

May tenth. 

Warm, with south wind. Grandmother and Jean 
finished planting the vegetable garden to-day. I never 
like the vegetable garden except when I am hungry. 
Then I do like to go and look at the nice little rows of 
onions and beets. 

May twenty-eighth. 

I was busy weeding all day. Sally and Jack came 
over and helped me. I don't mind weeding but I always 
feel so sorry for the poor weeds. It must be hard to be 
rooted up; but then you should not grow in the wrong 
place. I suppose if weeds ever get to heaven they will be 
flowers. I hope heaven will be all flowers. I think I could 
be always good if I lived in a garden all the time. But 
then Adam and Eve lived in a garden and they were not 
always good—far from it. 

June eighth. 

It rained this morning. The garden is always so 
sweet after a rain. Everything is so fresh and clean and 
the perfumes are lovelier than ever. I wish one could see 
perfumes as well as smell them. I am sure they would be 
beautiful. Billy says it is just like a girl to wish something 
silly! Billy is very practical—he would never think of 
being sorry for the weeds. Grandfather says he is very 
level-headed. It is best to be level-headed, of course, but 
you miss lots of fun. 

Our Canterbury-Bells are out. I think "Canterbury- 
Bells" is a lovely name. It makes you think of cathedrals. 
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Sweet William is a dreadful name for a flower. William is 
a man's name, and men are never sweet. They are a 
great many admirable things, but they are not sweet and 
shouldn't be. That is for women. 

June seventeenth. 

The garden does not look the same by moonlight at 
all. It is very beautiful but it is d iff erent. When I was a 
little wee girl I used to believe that fairies danced in the 
garden by moonlight. I would like to believe it still, but it 
is so hard to believe things you know are not true. Uncle 
James told me there were no such things as fairies. He is 
a minister, so, of course, I knew he spoke the truth. It 
was his duty to tell me and I do not blame him, but I 
have never felt quite the same to Uncle James since. 

We acted Alice and the poet to-day. I like it mostly, 
but not to-day, for Billy was the poet and he didn't look a 
bit poetical—his face was so round and freckled. I just 
wanted to laugh and that spoiled it all for me. I always 
like it better when Jack is the poet; he looks the part and 
he never screws his eyes up as tight as Billy does. But 
you can seldom coax Jack to be the poet, and Billy is so 
obliging that way. 


July twentieth. 

We all helped grandmother make her rose jar to-day. 
We picked quarts of rose leaves. The most fragrant ones 
grow on grandmother's wedding bush. When 
grandmother was married she had a bouquet of white 
roses and she stuck one of the green shoots from it down 
in the garden, never thinking it would really prow, but it 
did, and it is the biggest bush in the garden now. It does 
seem so funny to think that there ever was a time when 
grandfather and grandmother were not married. You 
would think to look at them that they always had been. 
What a dreadful thing it would have been if they had not 
got married to each other! I don't suppose there would 
have been a single one of us children here at all; or if we 
were we would be part somebody else, and that would 
be almost as bad. When I think how awful it would have 
been to have been born part somebody else, or not born 
at all, I cannot feel sufficiently thankful that grandfather 
and grandmother happened to marry each other, when 
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there were so many other people in the world they might 
have married. 

I am trying to love the zinnias best, because nobody 
seems to like them at all, and I am sure they must feel it; 
but all the time deep down in my heart I know I love the 
roses best. You just can't help loving the roses. 

August nineteenth. 

Grandmother let us have our tea in the garden this 
afternoon, and it was lovely. We spread the tablecloth on 
the grass by the well-house, and it was just like a picnic. 
Everything tasted twice as good, and we did not mind 
the ants at all. 

I am going to call the southernwood "apple-ringie" 
after this. Jean says that is what they call it in Scotland, 
and I think it sounds ever so much more poetical than 
southernwood. Jack says the right name is "boy's love," 
but I think that is silly. 


September fifth. 

Billy says that a rich man in town has a floral clock 
in his garden. It looks just like the face of a clock, and 
there are flowers in it that open every hour, and you can 
always tell the time. Billy wishes we had one here but I 
don't. What would be the good of it? Nobody ever wants 
to know the time in a garden. 

It was my turn to be gueen, and I wore the daisy 
crown all day. I like to be gueen, but there is really not 
as much fun in it as in being a common person, after all. 
Besides, the rest all call you "Your Majesty," and curtesy 
whenever they come into your presence, if they don't 
forget, and it makes you feel a little lonely. 

September twenty-seventh. 

Shadows are such pretty things and the garden is 
always full of them. Sometimes they are so still you 
would think them asleep. Then again they are laughing 
and skipping. Outside, down on the shore fields, they are 
always chasing each other. They are wild shadows; the 
shadows in the garden are tame shadows. 

October twentieth. 
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Everything seems to be rather tired of growing. The 
pine tree and the firs and the 'mums. The sunshine is 
thick and yellow and lazy, and the crickets sing all the 
time. The birds have nearly all gone. 

The other day I thought I saw the ghost at last. I was 
coming through the fir grove and I saw somebody in blue 
sitting on the bench. How my heart beat! But it was only 
a visitor, after all. I don't know whether I was glad or 
disappointed. I don't think it would be a pleasant 
experience to see the ghost; but after you had seen it, 
think what a heroine you would be. 


November tenth. 

There was a little snow last night but it all melted as 
soon as the sun came out. Everything in the garden has 
gone to sleep and it is lonely and sad there now. I don't 
think I shall write any more in my garden book till 
spring. 

Early morning was an exquisite time in the garden. Delicate 
dews glistened everywhere, and the shadows were black and long 
and clear-cut. Pale, peach-tinted mists hung over the bay, and little 
winds crisped across the fields and rustled in the poplar leaves in 
the wild corner. But the evening was more beautiful still, when the 
sunset sky was all aglow with delicate shadings and a young moon 
swung above the sea in the west. The robins whistled in the firs, 
and over the fields sometimes came lingering music from the boats 
in the bay. We used to sit on the old stone wall and watch the light 
fading out on the water and the stars coming out over the sea. And 
at last grandmother would come down the honeysuckle path and 
tell us it was time that birds and buds and babies should be in bed. 
Then we would troop off to our nests in the house, and the fragrant 
gloom of a summer night would settle down over the Garden of Old 
Delights. 
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The Letter Patricia Wrote (1910) 

"Do I look pretty nice, Pat?" asked Sally, posing. Patricia 
stopped gnawing her penhandle, laid it down carefully, and looked 
at Sally critically, as she was wont to look at beautiful pictures. 

She was curled up, Turk fashion, on the middle of the bed, with a 
ragged portfolio in her lap and her new yellow tea gown gathered 
gracefully about her. Out of its billows and laces rose her thin, 
eager little face, with the big, dark, long lashed eyes that were 
looking Sally over. Patricia's only beauty was in her eyes, and she 
knew it. When her gaze had traveled from the tip of Sally's satin 
slipper to the crown of her sleek brown head, Patricia drew a long 
sigh and dropped her pointed chin in her hands. 

"Sally Fairfax," she said, "do you know how pretty you are?" 

Sally nodded. "Of course. What are looking glasses for, and 
men? That wasn't what I meant. Are all my ends tucked in? Is my 
skirt straight? And would this rose look better lower down? I'm 
afraid it's too high,—it will make me look lopsided,—but I do hate 
things tickling my ears." 

"Sally," said Patricia again, ignoring the question, "there are 
times when I hate you fiercely, because you are beautiful and I am 
not. Just now is one of them. I would give anything in the world to 
be beautiful." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Sally absently, craning her head over 
her neck to see the back of her skirt in the mirror; "beauty isn't 
everything. I'd be willing to give all I've got for your brains, Pat." 

"No, you wouldn't. There isn't a woman in the world that 
wouldn't rather be beautiful than be—President. Not one! Sally, 
you are a little fool,—you haven't an ounce of braininess to my 
pound,—but the men would give more for that southwest dimple of 
yours than for all my gray matter." 


"There is one who wouldn't—and the very one I am going to 
marry, at that!" declared Sally gloomily. "Stephen doesn't care 
anything about my good looks. They only make him cross because 
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I'm frankly pleased with them. He says a woman has no business 
to exist unless she's clever—pictures can be bought. He's always 
urging me to study and improve my mind. Just as if I had any mind 
to improve! He knows I haven't, as well as you do. That was why I 
was so delighted when your aunt asked me up here for a long visit. 
It is jolly to be with you, Pat, of course; but I'd have come gladly 
even if I had detested you. Anything to get away from Stephen and 
his everlasting theories for a breathing spell! If he knew you, Pat, 
he'd adore you. You're just the kind of elusive, clever, provoking 
creature he would worship." 

"And yet you are going to marry him!" said Patricia, frowning 
darkly at a photograph of Stephen on the table. 

"Family arrangement, dear Pat. Stephen and I have been 
brought up to it. We are both pretty well reconciled to the idea 
now. If only Stephen would give up trying to make me over, I dare 
say we should get on very comfortably. To be sure, there are times 
when I think I should like Charlie Roland ever so much better—and 
he'd be willing to take Sally Fairfax as she is. 

"Pat, you little brown monkey, why have you made me think of 
Stephen? It reminds me that I should have written to him to-night. 
And now I haven't time, and he'll scold me. I can't write a decent 
letter, anyway; my scrawls can't be a scrap of pleasure to him. But 
Stephen is conscientious, and he is bound that I shall be 
conscientious too. He writes me a great long, stupid—you'd call it 
clever, but it's all the same thing—epistle every week, and insists 
that I shall do the same. I ought to have written yesterday; but I 
forgot all about going to the opera to-night, and put it off." 

"If I had a lover like Stephen Avery," said Patricia scornfully, 
"I'd write to him every day—I'd glory in it! Oh, Sally Fairfax, I'd 
love to shake you!" 

"Oh, do it!—write the letter, I mean, Pat. It's an inspiration. 
He'll never know the difference, your handwriting is so much like 
mine. I've often wondered why Providence ordained it so, and now 
I understand. Just a note; that's all I ever send. You know all that 
I've been doing since Sunday." 

"It would serve you right if I did," said Patricia. 

"But, Pat dear, I'm in earnest. You don't want me to be 
scolded, do you? And it would be so easy! I never put any love 
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nonsense in them, you know. Dear me! there's the bell. Patsy 
darling, by-by. There, kiss me and don't look so fierce. You're so 
horribly intense in everything! Isn't it uncomfortable? I believe I'd 
rather be stupid, after all." 


When Sally had gone Patricia scrambled off the bed and sat 
frowning before the photograph on the table. "I've always liked 
you," she said, shaking her finger at the likeness. "You have such a 
good, strong, stubborn face. You'll go on trying to make Sally over 
all your life, and never succeed, won't you? 

"I've half a mind to write that letter for Sally to you to-night, 
Stephen Avery—to give you something satisfying for once in your 
life. You would think you had wakened up Sally at last. I will, too! 
I'll write to you as if you were that dream lover of mine. Such 
letters as he has had written to him, deep down in my soul! You 
shall have one of them, Stephen, for the sake of that big heart of 
yours that dear, little, pretty, stupid Sally can't fill." 


Two days afterward Stephen Avery received a plump letter 
addressed in the handwriting of his absent fiancee. He carried it 
about unread in his pocket all day; for he did not believe in mixing 
love letters with business. Besides, Sally's letters kept well. In his 
den that night Stephen read the letter Patricia had written: 

Heart of My Heart.—I am alone to-night, and am 
going to write you a letter right out of my soul, out of the 
real me whom nobody in the world knows, such a letter 
as I have never written to you before, dear love o' mine. 

Will you like to read it, I wonder, this page from a 
woman's heart? Will you only be coldly curious over it? 

Or perhaps only contemptuously tolerant? Or will you 
kiss each word as I could kiss it, just because it is to be 
read by your eyes? 

You will understand me, because you are clever. If 
you were not clever, you would think all that was in this 
letter was just the black and white of it, and even that 
would puzzle you. But a woman can say anything she 
likes to a man like you and be sure that she will not be 
misunderstood. 
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I am all alone—and I am not alone, because my 
thoughts of you are all around me like benedictions, and 
I sit among them engueened because of them. Dear 
heart, the thought of you would make a woman better 
and nobler if she was in the dust at your feet. When I 
think of you, I am a glorious creature, loving and 
aspiring and reverencing with all my heart and soul and 
mind. I am better and higher than myself in the glamour 
of your love. 

The moment some one speaks of you is a golden 
moment to me, and I wonder what I have ever done to 
deserve such happiness as your love. I have done 
nothing—and I am nothing. It is just life's most beautiful 
gift to me, a gift that I take, thanking God for it, and 
praying that it may never be taken from me, though I am 
not worthy of it. 

You dear one! Did I ever tell you how much I like the 
way your hair grows over your forehead? Almost as 
much as I like your crooked mouth. And that one little 
curl at the point always looking as if it was just going to 
drop down on your eyebrow but never dropping. How 
much I want to poke my finger through it and have it 
glistening there like the gold of a ring of troth! I love 
your hair because it is curly. But if it was straight I 
should love it because it was straight. You dear one! 

Do you know that you went a walking with me in the 
park yesterday? Yes, you did. We were there together, 
you and I, and nobody knew it but me. It was my dear 
secret, and I kept it close in my heart and warmed me 
with it. You walked by my side under the pines, and the 
echo of your footsteps rang true to mine and made me 
dizzy with the joy of it as you tramped sturdily along. 
And once, when we were in a lonely road where nobody 
could see, we walked hand in hand. And I told you dear, 
foolish things and you listened with your guizzical smile, 
a smile that would have made me think you were 
laughing at me if it hadn't been for your eyes. And we 
went down to the point to watch the sunset together. 
You liked the music that came drifting over the harbor 
from a boatload of picnickers: but all the music I cared 
for was just in your voice saying common sensible, 
everyday things. But once, just as a big white star came 
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out over the hills across the harbor, you bent over me 
and said something tender that nobody else would say, 
as nobody else could say it; and it has made a song in my 
heart ever since to which every fiber of me beats 
delicious time. The foolish folk around me think that I 
was alone in the park. They don't understand; but you 
do. 

How I hoard up your looks and tones in my memory, 
as if they were jewels beyond price! When I am away 
from you, I count them over and revel in them. Yes, even 
in some cold or impatient words you once spoke,—they 
hurt me then, and they hurt me yet,—but I love the pain 
because you inflicted it. I love better your coldest, 
cruelest words than all the tender, loving things that any 
other man could say. Am I spoiling you by this? I dare 
say. But what is the good of loving people if you don't 
spoil them? I like to spoil you; I shouldn't half love you if 
you were not spoilable. 

And you understand this too,—you understand all 
about me, you clear sighted one. 

And now that you have read what I have written, I 
leave you to read what I have not written,—the dear, 
subtle undercurrents of thought that cannot be 
expressed in anything so clumsy as human speech; in the 
unworded messages of soul to soul across whatever may 
divide them. 

Heart of My Heart, goodnight. I go to dream of you. 


"So you wish our engagement broken?" said Stephen Avery. 

Sally nodded. "I know you don't mind, Stephen. Of course all 
our families will have a grouch about it; but that needn't matter. If 
you back me up, they will soon reconcile themselves. And I'm so 
fond of Charlie! You'll set me free, won't you?" 

"On one condition," said Stephen gravely. 

"Of course," agreed Sally recklessly. 

Stephen produced a letter from his pocket-book and held it out 
that Sally might see the address and postmark. "You may marry 
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anybody you like, if you will tell me who wrote that letter, and 
introduce me to her," he said. 

Sally had the grace to blush. "It's one of mine, isn't it?" she 
asked guiltily. 

"No. You couldn't have written that letter, Sally, any more 
than you could have composed a sonnet. The writing is like yours; 
but that is all. Own up, Sally!" 

"It must be the letter I got Patricia Wyndham to write to you 
one night last winter when I was in a hurry. I just asked her for a 
joke. She never would tell me what she put in it. Pat can be so 
provoking by spells! What did she write, Stephen?" 

"Little girls mustn't be curious," said Stephen, restoring the 
letter to its resting place. "Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Sally, 
getting another girl to write your love letters for you?" 

"I did it only once," protested Sally. "And Patricia isn't like any 
other girl. I didn't suppose you'd ever know or care. You're not 
going to be nasty to her about it, are you?" 

"Certainly not; but I mean to make her own up to it. Don't 
forget your promise, Sally." 

"I'll have Pat down for my bridesmaid. But you are not to scold 
her, remember. It was all my doing." 

When Stephen was alone he read Patricia's letter over again. 
When he folded it up there was a twinkle, half of amusement, half 
of tenderness, in his eyes. "Little girl, you shall write me other 
letters like this some day!" he said determinedly. 
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The Story of a Love (1911) 

The June Night 

Moonlight must have an intoxicating guality. It is a fine, airy, 
silver wine, such as fairies may drink at their revels, unharmed of 
it. But when a mere mortal sips it, it straightway mounts to his 
brain and loosens ah his old fair dreams and visions, to the 
undoing of his daylight common sense. To-night I feel that I dwell 
in a world of beauty and love, ruler by right of heirship and 
possession—a world shaped out of the moonlight and my sweetest 
fancies, and therefore a world wherein I may think of her, without 
doing violence to the sacredness of the thought of her. 

I walk in the alleys of this old garden. The moonlight is lying 
on the grass, and a little invisible wind is tiptoeing ah over it. A11 
about me are roses, like sweet old songs set to flowering—roses 
white enough to he in her bosom and red enough to star the soft 
dark cloud of her hair. It was among the roses I first saw her, in 
that, other old garden adjoining mine, just beyond the box hedge. 

To-day two women asked me if I had ever really loved. One of 
them was a woman of the world who should have known better, 
and to her I made answer accordingly: 

"Madam, a poet, such as you are good enough to term me, 
little as I deserve the name, should not love one woman personally 
because he loves ah impersonally; your sex is to him a beautiful 
enigma, whose meaning he must ever seek and never find; and 
until he does find it he should not bind down his guest to the 
pursuit of one." 

She smiled as if she did not believe me, which was no more 
than I deserved, since I did not believe myself; but she asked no 
more guestions. 

The other woman was a mere child, tiptoeing wistfully on the 
brink of her birthright, and her guestion was that of a child who 
has not learned that it is unfitting to be curious. I honoured her 
just departing childhood with its meed of sincerity: 
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"I have loved, and love still, and shall always love," I said 
gravely. And she, too, smiled as if she did not believe me. Yet I had 
told her the simple truth. 

Here, in this wondrous white moonlight, I realise how truly I 
spoke. I love with a love too fine and untainted to be put into 
words; it should be put only into the most reverent thoughts. It is 
my delight so to think of Averil. 

She is a woman now. She was a child when I saw her. Yet I do 
not think of her as a child. My love has kept pace with her unseen 
growth, in that land across the sea, walking into womanhood. It is 
as woman I think of her; as woman I shall meet her when our 
meeting comes, as come it must and will. Love must fulfil its own 
prophecy, and all that is my own shall come to me in the ripeness 
of time. I would not hasten it or rush impatiently to meet it. 

Yet I have wooed her in my poems. I do not know if she has 
read them; but if she has she must know that I love here. She must 
know that I wrote them because of her and by inspiration of her; 
that I have crowned her my gueen of song. Some day I hope to 
hear her tell me that she has understood. It is twelve years since I 
saw her. I was a boy of twenty then, a shy, awkward youth, 
knowing nothing of the real world, but much of the world of dream 
and fancy, with a heart virgin of any woman's image and lips virgin 
of any woman's kiss. 

I had been wandering one evening in this garden and I had 
come to the box hedge that formed its boundary. There was a little 
gap in it where a footpath ran into the garden of our neighbour, 
and, standing there, I saw her wonderful face, turned upward to 
the sunset. 

She was a child in everything save her eyes; only ten sweet 
years had gone to the making of her. The slender little figure, the 
thick braid of dark hair, the delicate brows, the parted, dimpled 
mouth—these were of a child. But her eyes, her glorious eyes, 
were a woman's eyes—the woman who was mine, with all their 
prophecy of the one whom I was to love, nay, whom I loved then, 
although knowing eyes, full of sweetness and graciousness and 
dream, foretold of her. 

I knew the child must be Averil Sidney, the daughter of our 
neighbour. He was a man who preferred life abroad and lived 
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there for the most part, leaving his estate to the mercy of 
housekeepers and stewards. His wife had died early in their 
married life, and her little daughter was brought up by her sister. 
Cecil Sidney was home for a brief sojourn; Averil had come to visit 
him; and I had met her thus in the rose garden. 

She looked at me gravely, smilelessly, yet her whole 
expression was a smile, and there was sweet, beguiling laughter in 
her eyes. I, who had always loved children, and been at ease with 
them, found myself shamefaced and shy in her presence. Perhaps 
she saw my confusion. Those eyes must have read my very heart, 
for she broke a white, half-opened rose from its bush and held it 
out to me. I took it as wordlessly as she offered it; then someone in 
the house called to her, and she was gone. But at the curve of the 
walk she paused for a moment and looked back, with a little 
gesture of good-bye. 

I have never seen her since; but tidings of her have drifted to 
me every year. I knew when she went abroad to join her father. 
They have lived in Europe for the past six years. All this time she 
must have been growing into the promise of her eyes; and my love 
has grown with her. It has consecrated every word I have written. 
My critics have tried to dissect my poems and find therein that 
"strange, elusive soul of love," which, they declare, animates them. 
Then they cannot find it. It is in her keeping, and can be made 
incarnate only in her loveliness. 

I have heard that she is very beautiful; yet I have felt no 
jealousy, no fear of other men. She is not for any other; she 
belongs to me. I have the key of her heart, and it must remain a 
fair and tenantless chamber until I may enter it as an inheritance. 

The July Night 

I walk again in the moonlight. It is calm, like an untroubled 
silver sea, bearing softly on its breast a fleet of poppies; for the 
roses have gone, and the poppies have taken their places. But I 
cannot share the calm of the moonlight. I am shaken—tossed about 
with hope and fear. 

I have heard to-day that Averil and her father are coming 
home. I shall see her again. But what shall I see? The Averil of my 
dreams, or another? 
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All my certainty has gone. I am distracted with doubts. Have I 
deceived myself all these years? Have I given myself over to the 
beguilement of a vain dream, and is the moment of a miserable 
awakening near? Perhaps Averil, the woman, has not fulfilled the 
promise of Averil, the child. I fear—I dread to meet her. If she be 
not my Averil, how shall I bear it? I shall have wasted my love and 
lavished my soul on a mere creation. 

What do I know of her? Nothing, save that as a child she 
seemed to me the unfolded bloom for me alone. A poet's vain ideal, 
perhaps, destined to be shattered by contact with the real. She 
may be beautiful, but her beauty will be nothing to me if it is not 
the beauty I have dreamed of and worshipped. 

What if, when we meet, her eyes express only a girl's coguetry 
or a stranger's indifference? I cannot, I will not believe it possible. 
Yet I shall dwell till our meeting in miserable suspense and doubt, 
which yet I shall shrink from exchanging for a still more miserable 
certainty. 

How the poppies dance in the moonlight; the light-hearted, 
silken coguettes! I love them not. Yet if she should be like them, 
instead of if she should be a beautiful and scentless flower? Nay, it 
is impossible. I shall have faith in those remembered eyes. 

The August Night 

It is the time of lilies. To-night they are holding up their 
chalices of gold and crimson and frosty white to be filled with the 
moonshine. Now and then the air is sweet with their breath, as if 
the angels walked invisibly in this garden and swung censers of 
perfume in their hands. 

I love the lilies, but I love the roses better. And she, my love, is 
like the white rose. 

Last night the old house in the next garden blazed with light. I 
knew that this betokened the coming of Averil and her father. This 
morning I rose at sunrise and went for a walk, seeking calmness 
wherewith to face this day of destiny. I thought myself alone in a 
young world, but as I went down a wooded hill, all green with 
pines and breasting the east, I saw a girl at the curve of the path, 
looking down the long, dewy valley, abloom with the sunrise. Its 
light was all about and around her, smiting her bared dark head 
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with a glory of delicate rays. As I drew near she turned and I knew 
her—Averil, my Averil, the Averil of my dreams and love! How fair, 
how very fair she was! And her eyes were unchanged, for they 
could not be more lovely than they had always been, nor could 
they be less. 

"Averil," I said, helplessly, foolishly, like a boy. 

She held out her hand to me simply and joyfully. 

"It is Paul. I am glad to see you. Why did you not come to 
welcome us home last night?" 

"I was afraid to," I said. "Averil, do you remember our first— 
our last meeting years ago in the rose garden?" 

"I remember," she said, a beautiful flush coming into her face. 

"I feared to meet you again lest you had forgotten," I said. 
"Because I have never forgotten, Averil." 

"I thought, from your poems, that you remembered," she 
answered. 

We walked home together over the pine path and the hill, and 
talked of many things such as all the world might have listened to. 
But underneath this commonplaceness was a gladness and a joy 
that spoke in tone and eye and smile. 

Therefore to-night I walk in the moonlight, companioned with 
happiness. Beyond, in that other garden, Averil waits. And I go to 
join her. 
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The Love Story of Daphne North (1911) 

Daphne North walked up the post-office lane, under the aspen 
poplars, with her school books under her arm, apart from the other 
scholars. She never walked with them now; the oldest of them was 
only fifteen, and Daphne was eighteen. She resented having to go 
to school at all; but since go she must, she would not associate 
with children, she said. 

"Daphne North's hanging back so that the master'll catch up 
with her," said Maggie Bennett in a malicious undertone. Instantly 
two fourth grade boys who heard her broke out into whoops. 

"Daphne North and the schoolmaster," shouted one at the top 
of his voice. All the others laughed, as if he had said something 
exguisitely witty. 

Daphne colored over oval cheek and clear-cut brow. This, she 
told herself vexedly, was what came of her mother's insisting that 
she should go to school this year and study for the entrance 
examination of Thrasher Academy. Well, she would not have to put 
up with such impertinence much longer. The term would be ended 
in three weeks. 

Neil Burnham was in the post-office kitchen, talking to Carrie 
Bedloe, when the school children huddled in, their exuberance 
toned down by awe of Mrs. Bedloe. Maggie Bennett, who found 
herself standing next to Daphne, nudged the latter meaningly. 
Daphne would not look at Neil, although she knew he was there. 

When the others had gone Neil came to her. 

"I have a team outside. Daphne. If you like I can drive you 
home." 

"Thank you, I'd rather walk," said Daphne coldly. 

A shadow fell over the young man's frank, brown face. He said 
nothing more, but went out slowly. 

"You should have gone with Neil, Daphne," said Mrs. Bedloe, 
rebukingly. Mrs. Bedloe had a self-appointed mission to look after 
everybody in West Albion, from grandsires to babies. "It would be 
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a great deal better than loitering home from school with Francis 
Elliot. People are talking about you, young lady." 

Daphne tossed her head pertly. 

"West Albion folks have to be talking about somebody," she 
said. "They'd die if they couldn't gossip. If I don't choose to drive 
home from school with Neil Burnham, it's nobody's business but 
my own." 

"Don't get so mad, child, when a body speaks to you for your 
own good," said Mrs. Bedloe provokingly. 

"I'm not mad," flashed Daphne. "And as for the talk, it all 
comes from jealousy. Don't you think I know that?" 

She snatched her mail from the postmistress's hand and 
hastened out, her starry eyes gleaming. 

"I guess I gave her a slap there," she thought triumphantly. 
"Carrie Bedloe is just crazy over Francis, and he won't even look 
at her. Not much wonder—a big, fat thing like her." 

"What an awfully pretty girl! Who is she?" asked a woman who 
came out through the sitting room door as Daphne left the kitchen. 
She was a city cousin of Mrs. Bedloe's. 

"That's Daphne North," said Mrs. Bedloe impatiently. 

Daphne's Parthian shaft had penetrated even her armor of self- 
complacency. "Pretty?—yes, far too pretty for her own good." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Mrs. Baxter indulgently. "Good looks 
are all right. I know some of our town girls who would give a good 
deal to have hair and complexion like that. Why, I never saw such 
beauty." 

"It'll not do her any good. She's so vain now that there's no 
getting on with her. Not that it's any wonder her head is turned. 
Strangers are always asking who that beautiful girl is. Her mother 
is queer, too. Not that you could put your finger on any one thing 
and say the woman wasn't right there. But she's different from 
other folks. She had an awful life of it with Will North. I guess it 
affected her intellecks a little. In some things she's too strict with 
Daphne and in others too slack. Daphne is as good as engaged to 
Neil Burnham, and she's flirting scandalous with the schoolmaster. 
A worthless fellow he is, too, in every way. The trustees are going 
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to dismiss him at the end of the term. But he's good looking if you 
like his style." 

"Why does Neil Burnham allow this girl to flirt with him, 
then?" asked Mrs. Baxter, who was always agog with curiosity 
over a love affair. 

"Oh, Neil, he's too soft for any use, that's what's the matter 
with him. He thinks Daphne and everything she does perfection. 
Didn't you see how meek he took his snub to-day? I'd like to shake 
some sense into him. Daphne's pretty, but it is all outside. She is 
just as commonplace and silly as she can be." 

As Daphne went down the lane, under its light-springing arch 
of emerald aspens, she saw the schoolmaster waiting for her on 
the bridge outside the Bedloe gate. Her dreamy face flushed with 
pleasure, and her heart began to beat guickly. How handsome and 
polished he was, she thought. How unlike that stout, sunburned 
Neil Burnham, with his big hands and homely ways! 

Francis Elliott took her books and they strolled slowly up the 
long hill beyond the brook. Daphne's golden head drooped like a 
flower beneath his compliments and ardent glances. How 
romantically he talked! Just like the heroes in her favorite novels! 
To the fascinated girl the walk home seemed far too short. They 
lingered at her gate, talking together, and when they parted he 
lifted his hat with what Daphne called courtly grace. 

"Au revoir, my princess," he said meaningly. 

Daphne hurried into the house with her head in a whirl. Her 
mother, a gaunt, dark woman with vivid eyes, met her at the door. 
She looked angrily at the girl. 

"What do you mean by mooning half an hour on the public 
road with the schoolmaster?" she asked harshly. "There has been 
too much of this. Daphne. People are talking. Remember that you 
are to marry Neil Burnham." 

"I am not likely to forget it," cried Daphne rebelliously, "when 
you fling it in my face, morning, noon, and night. I never was 
consulted in the matter. You and Neil arranged it all, clown that he 
is! I'm sick of the sound of his name." 

Mrs. North followed Daphne into the shabby little sitting room. 
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"You haven't any business to talk that way. Daphne. What's 
got into you? You'll lose Neil if you're not careful. He won't put up 
with everything." 

"I don't care. I don't want him. I never did, but you were 
always so set on it. And I won't be handed over to him like a 
chattel. So there, mother!" 

"Daphne North, you've just clean taken leave of your senses. 
That smirking fool of a schoolmaster has bewitched you, I do 
believe. I'm tired of such nonsense. You are going to be Neil's 
wife, so for pity's sake try and behave yourself properly." 

"Mother, why are you so set on my marrying Neil?" asked 
Daphne petulantly. She had asked the question often before, but 
had never received any satisfactory answer. She did not expect 
one now; but Mrs. North sat down in her rocking chair and said: 

"Because I want you to right the wrong I did his father. I am 
going to tell you the story, Daphne, and perhaps it will serve as a 
warning to you. When I was a girl, not a great deal older than you 
are—and pretty, too, though there ain't any of that left now—Alec 
Burnham asked me to marry him. He was a young widower. His 
wife had died a year after they were married, and Neil was five 
years old. Alec was a good man and well-to-do, and I was proud to 
say yes. That was in the spring. We were to be married in the fall. 
We kept it a secret; nobody but my old aunt knew anything about 
it. 


"Then your father came to the place, clerking in Gresham's 
store. He was a handsome ne'er-do-well—that's what he was. He 
began to court me, and I got infatuated with him and threw Alec 
over. Will North and I were married in the fall, and Alec Burnham 
never lifted his head after that. Aunt Mary told me I'd be sorry for 
it, and I was. If you knew what my life was with your father it 
would make you stop and think. And the way I treated Alec has 
weighed on my conscience ever since. When Neil began to come 
after you I was heart-glad, for I saw a way to right the old wrong. 
And that is why you must marry Neil. And that's why I've slaved to 
keep you at school and give you a year at Thrasher to make you 
fitter to be his wife." 

"You love Neil better than you do me," cried Daphne. 
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"No, I don't. But I do love him as if he was my own. I'm doing 
the best I can for you. Now, mind what I've said. If you come 
sauntering home with that worthless fellow again you'll stop going 
to school, academy or no academy. If he comes here to see you I'll 
shut the door in his face." 

Daphne knew her mother meant every word. She ran up to her 
own little room under the eaves and flung herself on her bed, 
crying passionately. Her mother was unjust and prejudiced, she 
thought, bitterly. Some jealous tongues had been tampering with 
her. Perhaps Neil had said something. But she did not care; she 
would not give up Francis. 

"I love him and he loves me," she sobbed into her pillow, "and 
nobody shall come between us. How can mother say such things of 
him?" 

Daphne's tears did not last long; she was soon smiling again 
over her romantic visions. He had called her his "princess." Neil 
would never have thought of anything like that or have been able 
to say it gracefully if he had. 

That night she refused to let Neil drive her from prayer 
meeting, and she walked home with Francis Elliott. She told him 
all her mother had said, feeling no throb of disloyalty in her 
shallow soul because of it. 

When Mrs. North heard of this she made Daphne stay home 
from school, and accompanied her everywhere she went. Daphne 
tossed her head and submitted outwardly. In secret she continued 
to meet Francis Elliott. There were stolen walks and smuggled 
letters. The wilful girl was determined to go her own wilful way. 
The day after school closed West Albion was electrified to hear 
that Daphne North had run away with Francis Elliott. 

When Neil Burnham heard it he went straight to the North 
cottage, his honest heart aching within him. Mrs. North met him, 
dry-eyed and stern lipped. 

"Is this true about Daphne?" Neil asked huskily, his voice pale 
under its tan. 

"Yes." The woman's voice was hard with anger. "She wasn't in 
her room this morning. She left a letter. If you want to see it, it's 
there on the clock shelf." 
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Neil took and read Daphne's poor, foolish, high-flown little 
note, written in the style of eloping heroines in sensational novels. 
She was going away to be married to the only man she could ever 
love, she wrote. She implored her mother to forgive her, and to ask 
Neil to forget and forgive her. 

"What are you going to do?" he asked dully. He had loved 
Daphne North with his whole heart, and this blow left him feeling 
dazed for the time being, hurt and bruised in every fibre of his 
manhood. 

"Nothing. She has chosen to go her own way, and she may 
tread it to the end without any further let or hindrance from me." 

"She is your daughter," began Neil, but Mrs. North 
interrupted him. 

"I have no daughter now. She has cut herself adrift from me. 
You need never mention her name to me again." 

"You are a cruel, unfeeling woman," cried Neil in an unwonted 
burst of anger. 

"It becomes you to stand up for her," said Mrs. North bitterly. 
"She has made you a laughing stock, and yet you take her part." 

Neil stood up very straight, his honest eyes gazing steadily 
into Mrs. North's hard ones. 

"Who should take her part, if not I, when her own mother fails 
her?" he asked simply. "As for making me a laughing stock, 
nobody can do that but myself. If I had known that Daphne did not 
love me I would have freed her willingly. I love her still, and I 
would do anything in my power to serve her. Maybe she has done 
wrong in this matter, but that is not for me to judge." 

Neil left the unrelenting mother and went to Woodbury, the 
nearest town. Here he found that Daphne and Francis Elliott had 
been married at the house of the Methodist minister. With this 
assurance Neil went back to stem the tide of gossip and scandal in 
West Albion. It was beyond his power, but at least he stood rock 
firm in the current. Nobody dared cast a word at Daphne in his 
presence, after Scoville Parker had been knocked down for a 
sneer. 
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In due time another letter came from Daphne to her mother. 
She and her husband had gone out west. He had obtained a 
position in a business establishment in a western city. She was 
very happy. Would not her mother forgive her and write to her? 

Neil heard of the letter's arrival from Mrs. Bedloe. He went to 
Mrs. North and tried once more to intercede for Daphne. The 
mother was inexorable. She gave Neil the letter, and told him that 
she had packed up all Daphne's belongings and would send them 
to her, but no word should go from her with them. Neil, finding all 
his pleading vain, wrote a letter to Daphne himself. He told her 
frankly of her mother's attitude, but assured her that she would 
always find a true friend in him. If her mother relented in time he 
would let her know; and if she ever needed assistance of any kind 
he begged her to seek it in him. 

Daphne wrote no more letters home, and as time passed on 
West Albion forgot her. Mrs. North never mentioned her name. 
Neil Burnham lived his solitary life. Many a girl in West Albion 
would have been glad to have stepped into Daphne's shoes, and 
shrewd fathers and mothers made much of him, but nothing came 
of it. Mrs. Bedloe, whose Carrie was still unwedded, openly took 
him to task at last for not marrying and settling down—“doing his 
duty by his country," as she phrased it. 

Neil made a humorous answer, with enough earnestness in it 
to silence her, and thenceforth he was looked upon as a confirmed 
old bachelor. 

Once, yielding to his secret hunger to know if all was well with 
Daphne, he wrote to her; but, after many weeks, the letter came 
back to him from the dead letter office. 

His curious friendship with Mrs. North continued unbroken. 

He went often to see her; she had no other visitors and lived like a 
recluse, but she always made much of Neil. Neil, who knew 
nothing of her old love affair with his father, often wondered why 
Daphne's mother had such a jealous affection for him. 

At the end of ten years the long silence was broken. A letter 
came to Mrs. North from Daphne. Neil heard of it again at the 
post-office. Mrs. Bedloe, looking at him curiously, told him that at 
last Daphne had written to her mother. 
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"I knew the writing, though it is ten years since I've seen it," 
she said. "Daphne always wrote such a pretty hand." 

Neil went from the post-office to Mrs. North and asked her for 
news of Daphne. 

"Yes, the letter was from her. If you want to read it, it is on the 
clock shelf," said Mrs. North, as coldly as she had said it ten years 
before. 

Neil, again in silence, took and read the letter, his heart 
beating until the thin sheets rustled in his shaking fingers. It was a 
pitiful letter enough. Daphne wrote that her husband had been 
dead for two years. She had struggled on for the sake of her child, 
but it had recently died, too. She was broken in health and spirit. 

"I don't feel that I can keep up alone any longer, now that baby 
has gone," she wrote. "Oh, mother, won't you forgive me now and 
let me come back to you? I've been well punished for my 
disobedience and folly. Everything you warned me came true. If 
you could see me now you wouldn't know me I'm so changed." 

Daphne ill! Daphne alone among strangers! Daphne free! Neil 
felt a sudden thrill of hope and joy. 

"You'll write her to come home of course?" he said eagerly. 

Mrs. North looked at him stubbornly. 

"Not I. I have no daughter. I have told you so often enough." 

"Have you any maternal feeling at all, woman?" exclaimed Neil 
in anger. 

"No, not now. Daphne killed it all when she broke my heart. 

She has made her bed—let her lie on it." 

Neil wasted no more words in useless discussion. He folded 
the letter up and put it in his pocket. 

"I guess I've the best right to this," he said. 

"What are you going to do?" Mrs. North asked. 

"You'll be told of it when I do it," answered Neil, striding to 
the door. 

"Wait a moment, Neil." 
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Mrs. North went across the hall to her bedroom and presently 
returned with a small roll of money in her hand. 

"Here," she said, holding it out to him, "if you are going to 
write to Daphne send her this. Tell her I send it to her, not because 
she is my daughter, but just as I would give it to any stranger who 
was in need and asked me for help." 

For a moment Neil hesitated, his face darkening. Then he took 
the money and went out without speaking. Twenty-four hours later 
Neil Burnham left Albion Centre on the west-bound train. He was 
going to find Daphne. When he reached the city where she lived he 
found his way at once to the address given in the letter. It was a 
shabby boarding house in a shabby street. The landlady who 
answered his ring told him that Mrs. Elliott had not got home from 
work yet, and asked him to wait. 

"You'll be some friend of hers from down east?" she said, 
ushering him into the stuffy little parlor. "She told me she had 
written home. Her brother, maybe? No. Well, anyway, I'm glad 
somebody has come to look after her. She's been fretting and 
grieving like to break her heart. It's my opinion she ain't long for 
this world. She's working in Moore and Burgess's big 
departmental store, and it is killing her by inches." 

Neil was glad when she took her voluble presence off. All he 
could think of was the fact that he would soon see Daphne. 

When she came in he saw her in the dim hall light before she 
learned of his presence. It was Daphne—but a sadly changed 
Daphne. Only the eye of love would have known her—this pale, 
frightened-looking woman with the little scar on her cheek. Could 
that be Daphne—his pretty, violet-eyed Daphne of the old days? 

Life must indeed have gone hardly with her to bring her down to 
this. She stopped in the doorway with a little cry when she saw 
him. 


"Neil!" 

Neil strode across the room and caught her trembling form in 
his strong arms. She was his again and no mortal power should 
come between them now. 

"Daphne, oh. Daphne, are you glad to see me?" he said. She 
was clinging to him between laughter and tears. 
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"Oh, Neil, I never thought of this. Oh, indeed, I am glad! But 
mother—where is mother? Isn't she well? Oh, tell me all the home 
news—I am starving for it." 

"Your mother is well, but she is hard against you yet. There, 
don't grieve. Daphne. She'll come round when you go home. It'll 
be all right. I've come to take you back." 

"I can't go back if mother hasn't forgiven me," cried Daphne 
piteously. 

"Yes, you are coming back to my home and as my wife, 
Daphne," said Neil decidedly. 

She shrank away. 

"Oh, Neil, no, no. It can't be. It would be doing you a wrong." 

"Daphne-" 

"No, no, wait—listen," she cried wildly. "You must listen, Neil. 
I'm no wife for you—a broken down woman with all the life 
crushed out of her. I did you a bitter wrong once, Neil, but oh. I've 
been bitterly punished for it. I—I—he's dead, Neil—but he broke 
my heart. Look at this scar; he struck me there once. Oh, Neil, it's 
so good to see you—but it can't be." 

"Daphne, listen to me now." He took her hands and held them 
fast. "I've never loved but you, and I've always loved you. I'll never 
marry but you. Perhaps you did me a wrong once, but you can't 
mend it by doing a worse wrong now, and that is what you'll do if 
you cast me out of your life again. You know I'm no hand to tell out 
what is in my heart. It was like that long ago when you thought me 
a blundering, clumsy lover—and so I was. But if you won't marry 
me I'll never go back to West Albion again." 

"Oh, Neil," she still protested; but he drew her closer, 
eloquent for once, if never before or again. 

"Come home with me, Daphne. There's a long and happy life 
before you if you will but take it, my girl. The past is all behind and 
it shall never be cast up to you." 

"How true you are!" she sobbed. "Oh, Neil, what a blind little 
fool I was! You deserve a better wife than me." 
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"I don't. And I don't want a better. I want you, Daphne. 

Haven't I loved you ever since you were a child, toddling about the 
fields with me? You loved me once, before he came between us, 
and you will again. My little girl—my little girl." 

He drew her into his arms, close against that faithful, enduring 
heart of his. 


"Yes," said Mrs. Bedloe to Mrs. Baxter, who was again visiting 
her, "yes, Neil Burnham has got Daphne North at last. He went out 
west after her, and they were married and arrived home two 
weeks ago. I was up to see her last night. My, but she's a changed 
woman! I'd never have known her—never. There's nothing left of 
her but her big eyes. Not but what she's picked up considerable 
since she came home, but she doesn't look any more like the 
Daphne North that went away than you do, hardly. To be sure, 
she's real improved in other ways. She isn't half as flighty and 
foolish as she used to be. As for Neil, you'd think he was eating 
and drinking sunshine. Between you and me, I think there were 
others who'd have made him just as good a wife as Daphne North; 
but there, since nobody but Daphne would do him, it's well that it's 
Daphne he's got at last! And considering how true he was to her, 
and how long he waited, I don't know but that it's kind of real 
fitting as it were, that things should come round like this." 

"Is Mrs. North reconciled?" asked Mrs. Baxter. "Seems to me I 
heard she was terrible set against Daphne." 

"Well, Mrs. North is gueer and always has been. West Albion 
folks thought it was scandalous, the way she turned against 
Daphne. It's pretty hard when a girl's own mother casts her off. 
And it wasn't as if Daphne had done anything real wicked. She was 
just foolish, that was all. But Mrs. North vowed she'd never forgive 
her, and she stuck to that. Well, Neil went and brought Daphne 
home, and then, so they say, he stalked up and interviewed Mrs. 
North. Says he to her, 'Mrs. North, Daphne is down at my place. 
She's my wife. If you'll go down to see her and let bygones be 
bygones, well and good. If you don't I'll never darken your door 
again.' That brought her round. She knew Neil meant it, and she's 
always had the most unaccountable fondness for him. So she gave 
in—but it was in her own way. Says she, 'I'll go down and see her, 
Neil, but it's not because she's my daughter. It's because she's 
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your wife. I'll love her and be her friend just as I would any woman 
you married. It is for your sake, not hers.' So there it is, and as 
everybody concerned is happy, let sleeping dogs lie, say I." 
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The Five-Thirty Train (1913) 

The three-thirty train was just puffing out from Loweway 
station when a young man, with an overcoat on his arm and a 
valise in one hand, came pelting up the long, dusty road. When he 
reached the platform the last car was just disappearing behind a 
shaggy fringe of woodland beyond the curve. 

Harris Allen did not swear, possibly out of respect for the 
three awkward looking girls, in loud shirt-waists and sailor hats, 
who were gaping after the receding train. But he looked things not 
lawful to be uttered as he stalked into the waiting room and 
thumped his valise down on the hard, uncomfortable bench which 
ran around three sides of it. 

"Missed your train, hey?" said the red-headed station master 
in a bicycle suit. 

"Looks like it," said Allen grimly. "When does the next one 
go?" 

"The next train is the evening express at five-thirty," was the 
consoling answer, as the official sauntered away. 

"Two hours to wait in this hole," thought Allen in disgust. 

He made up his mind to go for a walk, but a glance at the sky 
convinced him that a drenching would be poor compensation for 
his delay. A thunderstorm was coming up. The air was hot and 
close, the clouds dark and lowering. Allen, with a muttered 
exclamation strode back into the dingy waiting room and flung 
himself down beside his valise. The station master locked his 
private office and went home. The shirt-waist girls and the small 
boy hangers-on disappeared and Loweway station became as silent 
as the grave. 

Just as the first big drops splashed down on the dusty road a 
buggy drove rapidly up to the platform and a girl sprang out, 
carrying a satchel and a shawl strap. She dismissed her small, 
freckled driver with a nod, and the buggy whirled down the road 
again with all the recklessness of a youthful Jehu, while the girl 
hurried along the platform into the waiting room. 


New England Homestead, August 16, 1913. 
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When her eyes met Allen's he started very perceptibly, while 
Margaret King was guilty of a blush. But the only greeting that 
passed between them was a cool nod. Allen's unspoken thought 
was, "How on earth did Margaret come here?" while Margaret's 
was, "Harris Allen, of all people!" 

She looked inguiringly at the ticket window, which was tightly 
shut, and took out her watch with a frown. 

"Do you know where the ticket agent is, Mr Allen?" she 
inguired politely, with the air of one who would much rather not 
speak if she were not possessed with a burning desire for 
information. 

"I think he's gone home," said Harris impersonally. "If you 
want to see him I'll go after him." 

"Oh, no, I only want to get my ticket. Of course he'll be back 
directly. The four o'clock train is almost due." 

"There isn't any four o'clock train," said Allen guickly. "The 
next train goes at five-thirty. The three-thirty train went half an 
hour ago. That is probably the one you meant to take. I missed it, 
too, unluckily." He hesitated slightly over the adverb. After all, the 
ill luck had been gualified. 

Miss King looked dismayed. "I don't understand. I certainly 
thought there was a four o'clock train. Aunt Hester said there was. 
And Jimmy has gone back home!" 

"The time table has been changed lately, I think," said Allen, 
wondering fiercely who Jimmy was. "At any rate, we can do 
nothing but wait patiently. I undertook to walk from the Bay Shore 
hotel over here and got left." 

Miss King did not answer. She arranged her traps neatly on 
the opposite bench, sat down, and looked out of the door. She was 
a very pretty girl, with such brilliantly perfect coloring and ruddy 
golden hair that the bare-necked lady in the soap advertisement 
above her looked guite faded and pale by contrast. Her eyes were 
a delicious brown, her lips the most kissable ever molded, and the 
dimple in her chin something no mere man could resist. 

She was dressed in a natty traveling suit and looked every whit 
as pretty and provoking and unattainable as she had looked on the 
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occasion of their last meeting, when they had quarreled and 
broken their engagement. 

Allen was determined that he would not look at her, so he fixed 
his eyes firmly on the gorgeously framed map of a trunk line 
hanging on the wall and glared at it for ten seconds. At the end of 
that time he found himself looking at Margaret instead, without 
being conscious of having moved his eyes. 

Those little fluffy rings of hair were falling on her forehead just 
as they used to do when he had liked to slip his fingers through 
them—in particular, through the one that lay on her left temple, 
and the two others that curled close against her neck from behind. 

He squirmed restlessly. What a fool he had been! It had been 
all his fault; he had been a jealous brute, and she had been quite 
right in declaring she would never forgive him. He knew she never 
would; she would probably annihilate him with one scornful glance 
of those brown eyes if she even suspected what a wild desire he 
had to go over and sit down beside her, drew her head against his 
shoulder, and slip his finger through those rings of hair. 

At this point in his musings Margaret turned her head and 
Allen gazed with his soul in his eyes at the lady of the 
advertisement. 

"He looks dreadfully thin," thought Margaret, trying to believe 
that it was the approaching thunderstorm which made her heart 
beat so. "But he is as handsome as ever. I wonder if he cared. No, 
of course he didn't. If he had wanted to come back of course he 
would have. I daresay he is engaged to some other horrid girl by 
now. He told me dozens of times that he never would or could love 
any girl but me. But, of course, he has forgotten all about that. Oh, 
dear, I wish I hadn't made such a silly mistake about the trains." 

The rumblings of thunder grew louder, and Margaret looked 
apprehensive. When Allen rose and stalked to the door she turned 
so pale that the soap lady temporarily recovered her ascendency. 
Surely he was not going to leave her there alone with a furious 
thunderstorm coming up! She would die of fright. Didn't he 
remember how storms always terrified her, or had he forgotten 
that as he had everything else? Margaret recalled a thunderstorm 
the summer before when they had been together. Something in the 
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memory made her choke and she was furious to find tears in her 
eyes. 

"I don't care/' she thought miserably. "No, I don't. But I won't 
be left here alone if it is going to thunder." 

Allen had meant to leave the waiting room. He honestly 
believed that his presence there was obnoxious to her, and he felt 
sure that he would make a new kind of fool of himself if he 
remained. 

But when he reached the door a louder clap of thunder made 
him pause. He knew she was always terribly frightened during 
thunderstorms. It would not do to leave her alone. The storm grew 
worse rapidly, the peals of thunder were louder and more 
incessant, the lightning flashed brighter. The dismal little room 
was in semigloom. Outside the rain streamed down. 

Simultaneously, with a glare of blue fire and a fearful crash in 
mid-air came a pitiful, gasping, little cry behind him. He wheeled 
around and saw Margaret huddled up in her corner with her face 
against the wall. In an instant he was beside her. 

"Margaret, darling, don't be frightened. The storm will soon be 
over." 


"Oh, I can't help it," sobbed Margaret. 

She wriggled herself about until her face was against his coat 
instead of the wall. Allen put his arm around her and drew her 
close. She sat guietly, shuddering at every crash. He bent his head 
and laid his face against the soft hair under the hat, which had 
slipped aside. Then, growing bolder, he kissed the curve of her 
neck where the little lovelocks of reddish gold hair lay. Margaret 
lifted her hand and pressed it against his cheek. 

"It's all right again, isn't it, Margaret?" he asked. 

"Oh, yes," she whispered back. 

When the station master came back the thunderstorm was 
over and the sun was bursting through the ragged clouds up the 
track. Barefooted small boys were peeping out of their retreats in 
order to be in at the death when the mail train came. The station 
master pushed up the window and sold Allen two tickets with the 
air of a man conferring a tremendous favor. He had an 
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objectionable way with him, but Allen and Margaret thought he 
was the most delightful public official they had ever seen. They 
were so happy that they felt they could love everybody in the 
world, even a supercilious station master with a red head. 

When the five-thirty train came in Allen carried a valise, 
overcoat, shawl strap and satchel in one hand, and with the other 
led his companion unblushingly on board. They had looked so 
radiant that the train hands all supposed that they were bride and 
groom, although Allen was dusty and Margaret's hat was crooked. 

"That shower has laid the dust considerable," remarked the 
station master complacently as the train moved off. 

It had done more than that. 


"We grow like what we think of; so let us think of the good, the 
true and the beautiful." 
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The Bartletts' Thanksgiving Day (1914) 

Joseph Bartlett drove home from the store at the Corners in 
such a brown study that he sat in the buggy in the muddy yard for 
fully ten minutes before he got out. His wife watched him from the 
window and wondered wistfully what he was thinking of; then she 
sighed. She knew what she was thinking of and had been thinking 
of all day. The morrow was Thanksgiving and every other mother 
and father in Abbotsford would have at least some of their family 
to help eat the Thanksgiving dinner. 

"Everybody except father and me," she reflected sadly. 

"There's only Maggie and she won't come because pa won't ask 
her. And he won't—he's so desperate proud and stubborn. And so's 
she—they're as like each other as two peas. Dear me, it's twelve 
years since Maggie went away—twelve Thanksgivings without her. 
It doesn't seem worth while to cook and fuss just for pa and me." 

Her husband now came in, with his arms full of bundles. 

"Here's your turkey, mother," he said. "I picked the best Sam 
Kennedy had. And here's all your other fixings. Tea ready? I'm 
hungry enough to eat a graven image." So said Joseph Bartlett, but 
he failed to make his words good, for when he sat down to the 
table he ate little and slowly; between mouthfuls he fell into 
reveries, staring at his plate, with his knife and fork poised upright 
at either side. 

"Did you see many at the store?" asked Mrs Bartlett. 

"No. There wasn't anybody there except Mrs Allen and—and 
them two children of Maggie's. They looked desperate miserable— 
never saw such sickly-looking young ones. Robertses to the 
backbone, that's what they are." 

"Did—did—you speak to them, pa?" asked Mrs Bartlett, 
timidly. 

"Eh! What's that? Speak to 'em. It's likely, ain't it? I thought 
you knew me better'n that. When I say a thing I stand by it." 


New England Homestead, August 21, 1914 

An earlier version in Ram's Horn as "The Bartletts' Thanksgiving", November 18, 
1905 
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Mrs Bartlett sighed. 

"I do wonder if Maggie'll have a good dinner tomorrow," she 
said wistfully. "I heard that John hadn't sent her any money for a 
long time." 

"How do you hear things like that?" exclaimed Joseph Bartlett 
angrily. "I've told you often enough that I'm not going to have you 
gossiping to people about her." 

"It was the minister's wife told me, father." 

"The minister's wife can mind her own business then! As for 
Maggie and her young ones, I don't care whether they've got a 
good Thanksgiving dinner or no dinner at all. Maggie made her 
bed and must lie on it. She might have known what to expect when 
she married John Roberts. I daresay it's guite likely he hasn't sent 
her anything lately. He'll never make enough to bring himself 
home. It was just like his foolishness starting off to the Klondike— 
thought he was going to pick up gold by the handfuls, I s'pose— 
instead of staying home and looking after his wife and family. Now, 
don't you mention Maggie's name to me again, mother!" 

Mrs Bartlett did not remind her husband that he had been the 
first to mention it. She only sighed again and proceeded to clear 
away the dishes; then she stepped softly about the pantry, 
preparing the Thanksgiving dinner for the morrow's cooking, while 
Joseph Bartlett smoked moodily in the chimney corner. 

Twelve years before this their only daughter, Maggie, had 
married John Roberts against her father's will. He had never 
forgiven her for it. He had forbade her his house and had never 
spoken to her from that day. Maggie had all her father's pride and 
obstinacy. She never sought a reconciliation. Her mother spoke to 
her when they met, but Joseph Bartlett had forbidden his wife to 
visit Maggie, and although it nearly broke her heart she obeyed. 

Maggie had had a hard time since her marriage. Her husband 
was poor and never seemed to "get along;" two years before this 
he had gone to Klondike and Maggie had lived alone with her two 
children ever since. Klondike remittances were few and scanty but, 
if she found it hard to make both ends meet, she never 
complained. 
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At nine o'clock the Bartletts went to bed. On the pantry 
dresser the turkey reposed in state, stuffed with Joseph's favorite 
sage and onion dressing. A big, firm, white cabbage lay in a pan 
beside it, flanked with a couple of turnips. Above it, on the shelf, 
were two rich mince pies, a dish of cranberry jelly and a plate of 
red apples. 

Joseph Bartlett stood at the pantry door and looked at the good 
things approvingly, while his wife covered the turkey with a towel. 

"Pretty appetizing, mother, pretty appetizing," he said. "I can't 
take no pleasure in them," his wife said sadly, "when I don't know 
whether Maggie'll have a good dinner tomorrow or not." 

"I wish you'd stop harping about Maggie! Didn't I tell you not 
to speak about her again? She'll have as good a dinner as she 
deserves, probably. I'm going to bed." 

Thanksgiving morning dawned fair and bright. Joseph Bartlett 
arose at seven. 

"I declare I'm tireder than when I went to bed," he said. "I 
don't feel a bit rested. 

"Now, jest look at the mud on my boots, will you, mother! How 
on airth did I get 'em in such a mess? I was as careful as I could be 
yesterday. You'll have to slick 'em up a bit 'fore church time." 

When Mrs Bartlett went downstairs the fire was on and her 
husband had gone out to the barn. She went into the pantry for the 
oatmeal and became aware of a curious sense of bareness. Where 
was the turkey? The mince pies? The vegetables? Nowhere to be 
seen! She opened the lower door of the cupboard and peered in. 
No, they were not there. It was curious. Pa must have moved them. 
But where had he put them? 

"Pa," she said to her husband who entered at that moment 
with an armful of wood, "what have you done with the turkey and 
things?" 

"Done with 'em? Why, I hain't touched 'em," Joseph Bartlett 
responded in bewilderment. 

Mrs Bartlett sat down on the nearest chair. 

"Well, they're gone," she cried. 
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"Gone? Nonsense, mother, you're dreaming!" 

"I ain't dreaming," said his wife positively, "go into the pantry 
and see for yourself. That turkey has gone, hide and hair, and 
likewise everything else that I put there for dinner!" 

Joseph Bartlett stepped into the pantry and saw for himself. 

He gave a whistle of amazement. "A clean sweep, sure enough. 
We've been burgled, mother. Some of them scamps from Abbott's 
creek have slipped in here last night and snooped our 
Thanksgiving dinner. That's what comes of having the woodshed 
door unfastened. I'll make a button this very day. Well, ain't that 
too bad now?" 

Further search revealed that the midnight prowler had helped 
himself to a basket to carry off his booty, but revealed nothing 
else. 


"We're out of our Thanksgiving dinner, that's one sure thing, 
mother," said Joseph Bartlett at last, as they sat down to breakfast 
"It's a wonder I didn't hear nothing last night. You sleep so sound 
it ain't to be wondered at you didn't; but I really didn't think 
anybody or anything could come into this house at night and me 
not hear 'em." 

"Since the dinner is gone I'm going to church," said his wife. 
"I'd planned to stay home and cook it, but there is nothing to cook 
now. Well, I hope whoever got it will enjoy it. I don't think I'd be 
very thankful to be eating stolen vittles." 

They drove to church, two miles away, arriving early. Simon 
Green was on the porch when they entered. The two men shook 
hands. 

"How are all your folks, Simon?" inquired Joseph, while Mrs 
Bartlett turned away to speak to another woman. 

"Very well, thank you," said Simon. "I'm glad to see you and 
the wife are all right. I was afraid Mrs Bartlett was sick when I 
heard that you passed down the Corners road at one o'clock last 
night." 

"Me! Corners road?" said Joseph Bartlett blankly. "I wasn't 
traveling the Corners road or any other road at one o'clock last 
night. I was in my bed." 
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"Well, now! Mirandy must have been mistaken. She got up at 
one and went down to the pantry to get some stuff for the 
toothache, and when she came back she said she was afraid Mrs 
Bartlett was sick, for she'd just seen you go by down the Corners 
road. She must have taken someone else for you." 

"Yes, she must," said Joseph Bartlett; but he said it 
uncomfortably, and he whisked his wife into church before Simon 
could speak to her. All through the sermon he set in a brown 
study. Had he—could he have? But no, it was impossible! He 
hadn't done such a thing for forty years. Mirandy Green must have 
been mistaken. 

When the service was over and Mr and Mrs Bartlett were 
standing on the green in front of the church, Maggie Roberts, with 
her little son, came up to speak to her mother. Then, with a scarlet 
spot outflowering on each of her thin cheeks, she offered her hand 
to her father. 

He look it with an answering flush of surprise. He had always 
said that the first advance toward a reconciliation must come from 
Maggie. He would never make it, that was certain. But now that 
she had made it he was willing to respond. But—but—what was 
Maggie saying? 

"Thank you for the turkey, father. It was real good and kind of 
you. Oh, I saw you. I was downstairs at half past one last night 
getting something for Jacky's cough and I saw you come into the 
yard in the moonlight and leave the basket on the porch steps. And 
—and—won't you and mother come home with me and help us eat 
the dinner? Mollie stayed home to cook it. I want you to come." 

"I reckon we might as well," said Joseph Bartlett gruffly. 

"Here, you and your ma go and drive yourselves down in the 
buggy. I'll walk with Jacky." 

"I was so touched last night when I saw pa steal in with that 
basket," said Maggie, as she and her mother drove down the road. 
"And when I found what was in it I just said to myself, 'Now, pa 
has come half the way at last and I'll go the other half. I'll just ask 
him tomorrow to come and have dinner with me.' " 

Mrs Bartlett preserved the silence of utter bewilderment. 
There was something here that completely mystified her. But until 
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she could get alone with her husband and find out the truth she 
decided that silence was the part of a wise woman. 

That Thanksgiving dinner was an ungualified success. Mollie, 
Maggie's eleven-years-old daughter, had cooked it to perfection. 
She was a smart little thing, if she were rather delicate looking. In 
her brisk yet noiseless way of stepping about her work Joseph 
Bartlett found that she resembled her grandmother; for the sake of 
this he forgave her her surname at last. 

"This is a good Thanksgiving," said Maggie joyfully. "I had a 
letter from John last night, saying that he was coming home in the 
spring. And now you and father are here to dinner. This turkey is a 
prime one, isn't it, pa?" 

"It ought to be," said Joseph Bartlett, "I picked it myself. I've 
learned to tell a good turkey in sixty years if I haven't learned 
much else. Sam Kennedy can't cheat me as he does some people." 

When Mr and Mrs Bartlett found themselves on the homeward 
road the latter turned to her husband, with the air of a good, 
sorely-tried woman whose patience has come to an end at last. 

"I'd like to know what all this means, pa," she said. 

Joseph Bartlett laughed shame-facedly. 

"You know pretty near as much as I do now, mother. But I'll 
tell you what I suppose has happened. Simon Green told me that 
his wife saw me go down the road last night—and Maggie says she 
saw me sneak into her yard and leave a basket on the steps; and 
our Thanksgiving dinner certainly was on her table today. When I 
was a boy I used to walk in my sleep. My folks had a terrible time 
with me. But I grew out of it before I married you and I never told 
you of it because I was ashamed of it. I hain't walked in my sleep 
for over forty years. But that's what I must have done last night. I 
was thinking a lot about Maggie after I went to bed—for all I shut 
you up so sharp when you talked of her. I was worrying over her 
having no Thanksgiving dinner. So I s'pose I just got up in my 
sleep and took her ours. But don't you ever let on to Maggie how it 
was, ma. I ain't sorry it happened the way it did. But she mustn't 
ever know." 

"Anyway," he added to himself, as he put the horse away, "that 
was how my boots come to be so muddy. I declare that was 
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puzzling me as much as the disappearance of the dinner. It's a 
comfort to have it solved. But I certainly hope I'm not going to take 
to sleep walking in my old age." 
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A Place for War (1915) 

War has many aspects. L. M. Montgomery, writer of 
graceful romances, strikes a sterner note in her 
message to the readers of Everywoman's World: 

"You ask me what I hope to see as the outcome of the war, (1) 
for the world at large, (2) and for women in particular. I am not of 
those who believe that this war will put an end to war. War is 
horrible, but there are things that are more horrible still, just as 
there are fates worse than death. Moral degradation, low ideals, 
sordid devotion to money-getting, are worse evils than war, and 
history shows us that these evils invariably overtake a nation 
which is for a long time at peace. Nothing short of so awful a 
calamity as a great war can awaken to remembrance a nation that 
has forgotten God and sold its birthright of aspiration for a mess of 
pottage. 

"But I do hope that, as a result of the war, humanity may re¬ 
learn its lesson so thoroughly that it will not need another such 
drastic schooling for many generations. I hope that the heroism 
and fortitude evoked may leave a rich legacy of character to races 
yet unborn; and I hope that a great awakening to high issues, 
moral, spiritual and intellectual, may follow the agony of conflict. 

"In regard to women, I do not expect that the war and its 
outcome will affect their interests, apart from the general 
influence upon the race. But I do hope that it will in some measure 
open the eyes of humanity to the truth that the women who bear 
and train the nation's sons should have some voice in the political 
issues that may send those sons to die on battlefields 

'Where thousands die 
To lift one hero into fame.' " 


Everywoman’s World, April 1915. 

A segment of the feature "What Twelve Canadian Women Hope to See as the 
Outcome of the War". 
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The Beaton Family Group (1915) 

An air of excitement pervaded the Beaton homestead. The very 
ducks in the yard seemed to share it, as they waddled about and 
quacked nervously at the chubby little brown mare tied to the 
worn hitching-post. 

Old Gyp sat bolt upright on the porch mat, aware that 
something unusual was going on, and watching with deep 
suspicion the young man in golf stockings and baggy 
knickerbockers, who was prowling about the garden with a queer, 
three-legged thing under each arm and a black box in his hand. 

Gyp knew it was his duty to keep an eye on this man. 

Inside the house the excitement was intensified. Mr. Beaton 
was shaving himself at the small mirror that hung by the kitchen 
window—and this on a week-day. His married son, Archie, who 
lived on the adjoining farm, sat on the sofa, holding his hat. He 
was a tall, muscular man, looking very ill at ease in his Sunday suit 
of clothes and a high, stiffly-starched collar. 

Dr. Norman Beaton was reading in the little front hall, which 
was blown full of subtly-sweet odours from the flower garden 
outside and the low-lying pine-lands beyond. "The doctor," as all 
his old friends in Bloom Valley affectionately called him, was 
visiting home for the first time in six years. He was a frank-faced, 
well-made man, and justified his mother's pride in her clever, 
handsome first-born. 

In her little room over the front porch Lottie Beaton, the 
sixteen-year-old "baby" of the family, was curling her hair and 
getting herself into the new organdy gown which Celia had 
brought home for her. Her cheeks burned and her hands trembled 
with excitement. But the real interest centred in the spare room, 
off the parlor, where Mrs. Beaton's two older daughters were 
getting "mother" ready. 

Elizabeth was married, and lived down at "the corner." She 
had driven over for the occasion, and, like Archie, was gotten up in 
her Sunday best. She was fussy and matronly, deferring much to 
Celia, who, with the glamour of city life and hospital experience 


The Canadian Courier, Jan 9, 1915. 
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about her, might be supposed more up-to-date than dwellers in 
country districts. 

Celia wore her nurse's uniform, which became her. She was a 
tall, fine-looking woman, with a marked resemblance to her 
brother Norman in her deep-set, dark eyes and strong features. 

Mrs. Beaton did not look like any of her children. She was 
slight and reed-like, with sad, dark-blue eyes, and a touch of 
mysticism in her face—her inheritance from her Gaelic forefathers. 

"Now, if father is ready, I think the rest of us are," said Celia, 
pinning a cluster of pale yellow honeysuckle on her mother's black 
silk shoulder. "I suppose Lottie hasn't done primping yet, though. 
That child is growing very vain, don't you think, Elizabeth?" 

Elizabeth nodded absently. She was not thinking of Lottie. 

"Had I better stand or sit?" she enquired absently. 

"The photographer will pose you," said Celia, with the easy 
indifference of one to whom being photographed is an ordinary 
occurrence. "I am very glad it is such a good day. I hope the 
picture will turn out well. It is so seldom we are all home 
together." 

"You are not all home together now," cried Mrs. Beaton, with a 
quick flush. "Alec is not here—my boy!—my darling!" 

Celia glanced apprehensively at the open door. Elizabeth put 
out her plump hand and closed it. 

"No, mother, we know," she said soothingly. "We all wish Alec 
could be here. But he has not chosen to come back, or even to let 
us know where he is. He may be—he may not be alive. It is six 
years since he went. Don't think of it to-day. We want you to look 
bright and happy." 

"It's so easy to say 'don't think of it,' " said the mother, with 
tears in her eyes. "But a mother can't forget. I've been thinking of 
Alec all day—my bonny boy! He ought to be here when all the rest 
of you are home to have our family group taken. I'll never like the 
picture—he won't be in it. I know he's alive. If he were dead I 
would know it—I would have a sign. No; he's living, and he's 
wandering somewhere over the world, an outcast from his father's 
door." 
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“Don't cry, mother," said Elizabeth, gently, "and don't let 
father hear you saying anything about it, because it would make 
him terribly angry and might spoil everything. You know he can't 
bear for Alec's name to be spoken." 


I know," said Mrs. Beaton, wiping her tears. "That is the 
bitterest of all—that his father should hold anger against his son so 
long." 

"I think father's anger with Alec is more because he has never 
come back and asked forgiveness than because of their quarrel," 
said Celia, with the crisp, practicality that sometimes jarred on her 
mother's more dreamy and imaginative nature. "If Alec were to 
come back, father would be the first to run and fall on his neck. 

But I hear Lottie calling. The photographer is waiting." 

Harry Richards, who had come up from the summer hotel to 
"take" the Beaton family, was a shy, nervous young fellow. When it 
came to posing them he was hopelessly embarrassed. Celia 
pityingly aided him with advice. At her suggestion the picture was 
taken at the curve in the lane, where it looped around the plum 
orchard, with the old grove of tall, slim white birches and bloomy 
dogwoods for a background. 

The father and mother sat in the centre, with Lottie in the 
grass at their feet. Dr. Norman stood easily on one side, Archie 
stiffly on the other. Elizabeth was placed behind her mother. Celia 
looked at the group and nodded a qualified approval. 

"There! I think that is about as good as we can get. Family 
groups always have a stiff, made-to-order appearance, do what you 
will. We want a smile, mother; you're looking too sober. That's 
better! Lottie, rest your arm lightly on mother's knee. I think we 
are all ready now, Mr. Richards." 

Celia walked erectly over the grass, pulling the straps of her 
white apron straight, and stood behind her father. The 
photographer levelled his camera, put in his plate-holder, and 
drew the slide. 

"Now!" he said warningly, with eye and finger on the lever. 
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A moment's breathless silence, a click, and the thing was 
done. Harry exposed two more plates, and then the Beatons were 
free. Mrs. Beaton, with a sigh of relief, hurried away to take off her 
black silk and get tea ready, while Celia and Norman marched 
Harry from place to place about the old homestead, that he might 
photograph their favorite nooks. 

"I hope they'll turn out well," said the doctor, after Richards 
had gone. "I love all those old spots so fervently. As for our group, 
at best it will be incomplete. Poor Alec! I wonder where he is." 

"I cannot help thinking he is dead," said Celia sadly. "It is six 
years since he and father quarreled so bitterly. If he were living I 
think some of us would have heard from him. You know what a 
strong, deep-rooted love of home and each other there is in all of 
us—always pulling at our heartstrings. I think it would have drawn 
Alec back before this." 

"I don't know, Celia. Alec is like father—terribly determined. 

He vowed he'd never come back, and he was the lad to keep his 
word. It's hard on mother. He should think of that. He was her 
favorite of us all, and no wonder—such a bright, bonny, high- 
spirited laddie." 


The next afternoon Dr. Norman wheeled down to the beach 
and returned with the photograph proofs. 

"Only one of the group turned out well, Richards says," he 
said, as he tossed the sealed envelope on the table. "They're all 
there. Let's have a look at them. Where's father?" 

Mr. Beaton and Archie were sent for from the swamp meadow. 
Elizabeth had also come up, tingling with as much secret 
excitement as Lottie, although she would never have admitted it. 
The whole family stood around Mrs. Beaton as she put her 
spectacles on and took out the proofs. 

She held the pictured group up before them. Then she gave a 
startled cry, and her delicate face went white as marble. 

"Alec—Alec! My boy! He's there! Look, father; look Celia! Oh, 
Alec!" 

She reeled against Norman. Her husband was trembling. 
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"My son!" he said huskily. "Norman—Celia—what does it 
mean?" 

There was awe on every face. Even practical Celia was thrilled 
with something akin to horror, as she looked at the proof on the 
table. 

There, standing between and slightly behind herself and 
Elizabeth, was the pictured face and form of Alec Beaton. There 
could be no mistake. He looked older and graver, but otherwise 
there was little change from the curly-headed lad who, hot with 
resentment, had run away from home six years before. 

"What does it mean?" said Celia blankly. 

"It means that my son is dead," said Mrs. Beaton, clasping her 
hands convulsively together. "It is a sign. I always knew it would 
come. Alec's spirit was with us yesterday. Oh, my boy! My boy!" 

Elizabeth led her mother from the room, followed by Lottie. 

Mr. Beaton pulled his hat low to hide the working of his face, and 
went slowly out of the kitchen with Archie. Celia and Norman were 
left alone. 

"Norman, what does it mean?" repeated Celia in a troubled 
voice. 

Norman picked up the mysterious proof. At first the innate 
mysticism of his nature and race had thrilled to the seeming 
supernatural. But now his shrewd common sense had reasserted 
itself. 

"Why, it simply means that Alec was there yesterday and had 
his photo taken. I don't understand how, of course. There's a 
mystery somewhere, but it's not a supernatural one, you may be 
sure." 


"Then you believe that Alec is alive?" 

"Certainly—unless he has died since yesterday. This must be 
ferretted out. I'll go to Richards first." 

The doctor mounted his wheel and rode down to the hotel 
again, but an interview with Harry Richards did nothing to solve 
the mystery. Harry said that he had been much surprised at seeing 
the figure of a fourth man standing between Miss Beaton and Mrs. 
Seaman in the group. 
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"I thought there had been only three, but concluded I must 
have been mistaken. Miss Beaton, you know, attended to the 
posing, and I paid little attention to it. The other plates were 
totally spoiled. Nothing can be seen on them." 

More puzzled than ever, Norman left the hotel and rode to the 
little railway station, six miles. Here he found his first clue. 

"Yes, sir," said the station master, "there was a stranger got 
off here yesterday. Came on the noon train and left again on the 
7.30. He hadn't any luggage. Thought he looked like your family— 
took him for one of the up-west Beatons." 

Norman nodded with satisfaction. 

"That was Alec," he thought. "Now to find him! For that I must 
go to Charlotteville." 


He pencilled a brief note to Celia and took the evening train 
for Charlotteville, a small town some twenty miles away. There 
were two hotels there, and Norman guessed that if Alec were 
really in the place and desirous of concealing his identity he would 
avoid the Carleton, which was kept by a cousin of his own. 
Accordingly Norman hastened to the other. 

At the door he met his brother, valise in hand. 

"Alec!" he said, putting his hands on the young man's 
shoulders. 

Alec Beaton started and blushed. "Norman!" he exclaimed. 

"You surely weren't going away again without coming to see 
us all—especially mother?" said Norman reproachfully. 

"Yes, I was," said Alec Beaton, half sullenly. "Father told me 
never to darken his threshold again." 

"He said it in anger, lad. And you said just as hard things to 
him—have you forgotten that? Best let by-gones be by-gones. 
Father is ready to. You'd have known that if you had seen his face 
to-day when he saw your photograph in our family group and 
thought, like his second-sighted forefather, that it was a 'sign.' " 

"So I was taken after all!" exclaimed Alec. 
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"Yes, and before we start for home—don't squirm lad; I'm 
going back on the 7.30 train, and you are coming, too—I want you 
to explain how on earth you came to be in that photograph. I'm 
wildly curious." 

"It happened this way," said Alec, leading the way to the 
waiting-room. "You see, Norman, I left home in a red-hot Highland 
rage, and even when I cooled off I couldn't forget what father had 
said. I went out west to the mines—been knocking around there 
ever since. I was homesick most of the time—got so bad at last 
that I determined to come home, take a peep at the old place, and 
go away again, unknown to anyone. Don't think I'd forgotten 
mother or the rest of you because I never came back or wrote. 
Never a day but I thought of you all. But you know what the 
Beaton obstinacy is. 


Well, I came home. I got here yesterday morning, went out to 
the Brae station, and walked across country to Bloom Valley. I kept 
to fields and byways, not wishing to be seen, and finally found 
myself in the old birch woods along the lane. They were thick and 
shadowy, and I thought I could prowl about them unseen, and 
perhaps get a glimpse of mother. Besides, I loved those old woods. 
Do you remember how we used to play there when we were 
laddies, Norman, with our castles and robbers' caves and Indian 
ambushes? I struck the old foot-path that runs from corner to 
corner, and followed it out to the dogwoods. As I turned the corner 
abruptly you can imagine my surprise and dismay when I came 
upon you all, posed stiffly in front of the camera. I turned at once, 
and slipped noiselessly around the dogwoods but I suppose the 
photographer dropped his shutter at the very moment I stood 
there." 

"And now," said Norman, "you're coming home, Alec—home to 
stay. Mother and father need you. Mother is mourning you as one 
dead to-night. Think of the light on her old face when she sees you 
alive and well—thanks to the mysterious photograph. Come, lad." 

And Alec went. 
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One Clear Call (1928) 


The Author 

In response to our request , "Would you like to write 
a story for The Household Magazine," Mrs. L. M. 
Macdonald—known to the world as L. M. Montgomery, 
and endeared to the hearts of many thru her "Anne of 
Green Gables" and its seguels, and the "Emily" series — 
replied (from The Manse, Norval, Ontario, Canada) with 
the story on these pages. She also replied with a letter to 
the effect that she liked The Household Magazine and 
considered it a pleasure to write for a magazine that 
hasn't gone mad with sophistication." 

"I am a minister's wife," writes Mrs. Macdonald. "As 
such my time is very full—I scarcely find time to write 
my books." (Her newest book is "Emily's Quest" which 
follows "Emily of New Moon " and "Emily Climbs.") 

Many of our readers have asked for stories about 
children. We hope you will enjoy this little story. We 
asked Mrs. Macdonald to write something for us 
because of the unpretentious charm we've appreciated 
in her books for girls. We agree with her publisher that 
they are like the fresh, honest sweetness of white clover 
honey. 

—The Editor. 

I am afraid that, if Annabel Page could have defined her state 
of mind when her mother told her she must go to missionary 
meeting in the church that evening she would have said she was 
bored at the prospect. For Annabel, foreign missions and 
missionaries were something that grown-ups and ministers 
naturally took to but which were far removed from her sphere of 
thought and action. So she didn't see why she should be dragged 
out to hear a foreign missionary speak. She had heard one once—a 
grim, sun-burned, spectacled man, tremendously in earnest and 
dreadfully dull. And Annabel considered that she had had enough 
of it. 


The Household Magazine, August 1928. 

Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929). Omitted from the 1956 
renewal. 
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But Father was away; Aunt Beatrice could not go out on 
account of her rheumatism and Mother was set on going. It 
seemed that the speaker of the evening was a lady and an old 
schoolmate of hers. She wanted Annabel for company. So Annabel 
trotted resignedly along the pleasant star-lit road and thought 
mainly about the new dress of apricot georgette that Mother had 
promised her for Willa Rogers' birthday party. 

Annabel got her first shock when the missionary rose to speak. 
Could that wonderful creature be a missionary? Annabel had never 
seen anyone so entrancingly beautiful in her life. What deep, dark, 
appealing eyes! What cheek of creamy pallor despite India's suns! 
What a crown of burnished, red-gold hair! What exguisite, out- 
reaching hands, that seemed to draw you magnetically whither 
they would! What a haunting voice, full of pathos and unnamable 
charm! And what a lovely, lovely white dress with a pale, seraphic- 
blue girdle hanging to the hem of it! 

Dr. Violet Meriwether had not been speaking for ten minutes 
before Annabel was yearning thru all her soul to be a foreign 
missionary, with the uttermost ends of the earth for her 
inheritance. The only thing that surprised her was that there was 
no visible halo around Dr. Violet's head. 

Oh, what a thrilling address! Annabel had a moment of amazed 
wonder at herself for ever supposing foreign missions were dull 
before she was swept out on that flood-tide of eloguence to a realm 
she had never known existed—a realm where self-sacrifice and 
child widows and India's coral strand were all blended together 
into something indescribably fascinating and appealing. Nay, more 
than appealing—demanding. Before Dr. Violet was half thru her 
address Annabel Page, sitting entranced in the old Page pew, was 
dedicating her life to foreign missions. 

It was a sudden conversion but a very thoro one. Already 
Annabel felt that she was cut off forever from her old life—her old 
companions—her old dreams. She was not the silly, wicked little 
girl who had come unwillingly to the missionary meeting an hour 
ago, thinking of apricot dresses. Not she. Consecrated. Set apart. 
All the rest of her life to follow the shining, upward path of 
glorious service that Dr. Violet Meriwether pointed out. 

Who knew? Some day she might be Dr. Annabel Page— 
standing there in a white dress with a blue girdle. 
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She hated a little girl at the back who giggled. She looked with 
scornful contempt at the minister's four grown-up daughters. Why 
weren't they in the foreign mission field? She almost died of shame 
when she sneezed rapidly three times in succession just when Dr. 
Violet was making her most impassioned appeal to the young girls. 
Was there not one in this church tonight who would answer, "Here 
am I" to the "one clear call?" And Annabel, who longed to spring to 
her feet and say it, could only sneeze until the great moment had 
passed and Dr. Meriwether had sat down. 

Rev. Mr. Andrews, who presided, followed with a few words. 

He lacked entirely the fascination of Dr. Meriwether, but one of his 
sentences struck burningly across Annabel's thrilled soul. A 
foreign missionary, he said, must be calm, serene, patient, tactful, 
resourceful and consecrated. Annabel remembered every one of 
his adjectives. It was a large order, but Annabel in her uplift had 
no doubt she could fill it eventually. And she would begin at once 
to prepare herself for her life work. At once. She went down the 
aisle as if she trod on air. Oh, how wicked and foolish she had been 
before this wonderful night! But now her face was—what had been 
Dr. Meriwether's phrase?—"set toward the heights"—distant, 
shining heights of service and sacrifice. Annabel shivered in 
ecstacy. 

Tommy Blair was going down the opposite aisle. Annabel had 
hated Tommy Blair bitterly for three weeks. Had he not set his dog 
on her kitten? But she must forgive him—a missionary must 
forgive everybody. She smiled at him so radiantly across the 
church that Tommy Blair went out and told his cronies that 
Annabel Page was "gone" on him. 


Annabel could not tell Father or Mother of her great resolve. It 
would make them feel so badly. She was all they had. That was 
where part of the self-sacrifice lay. As for telling Aunt Beatrice, 
Annabel never dreamed of it. But she plunged with all her might 
into the preparation for her life work. Aunt Beatrice and Mother 
knew there was something in the wind tho they couldn't imagine 
what. I do not know if they thought Annabel calm, serene, patient- 
and-the-rest-of-it, but I do know they thought her rather funny. 

"Whatever it is I suppose it will run its course," said Aunt 
Beatrice resignedly. But Mother was secretly a little bit worried. 
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Something must be the matter when Annabel said she would 
rather not have the new apricot dress—her old one was quite good 
enough. And she didn't even want to go to Willa's party—only 
Mother insisted because the Rogers would be offended. Annabel 
went under protest and condescended to the other little girls, 
pitying them for the dull, commonplace lives before them. Pitying 
Algie Rogers, too. Everyone knew his mother had vowed he should 
be a minister when he wanted furiously to be a carpenter. How 
different from her high, self-elected lot. 

"My, but ain't Annabel Page getting stuck-up," said Willa 
Rogers. 

Annabel laid aside the tiny diamond ring Aunt Beatrice had 
given her on her last birthday. Consecrated people should not, she 
felt, wear diamond rings. Father offered to get her one of the new 
striped parasols she had craved; but Annabel thanked him firmly 
and serenely and would he please give her a concordance instead. 
Father chuckled and gave it to her. He did not know what 
particular magic Annabel was making now, but he knew she was 
getting a tremendous lot of satisfaction out of it. 

She was. It was positive rapture to refuse the new ribbon hat 
streamers, for which her soul had once longed, and wear her old 
hat to Cousin Clara's wedding. Once Annabel had been interested 
in weddings. Who knew—when one grew up—? But that was past. 
She must never even think of being married. Annabel was nothing 
if not thoro. Naught but counsels of perfection for her. She washed 
dishes and beat eggs and weeded her garden rapt as a saint. 

She gave up imagining fairies into the pine wood and trysting 
with dryads among the bushes. That was not half so thrilling as 
imagining yourself rescuing a child widow from burning at the risk 
of your own life. To be sure, it was said that widows were no 
longer burned. But no doubt something just as dreadful was done 
to them. And Annabel rescued them by the dozen. Oh, I fancy 
Father was right. 

She pored over the missionary books in the Sunday School 
library—especially one fascinating volume; the biography of a 
missionary who had "prepared" herself from the age of six. 

Annabel felt that she had wasted four precious years. But she 
would do her best to catch up. She rose at five o'clock—once—to 
read the Bible. That would sound well in a memoir. The said 
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missionary had arisen at five o'clock every morning of her life after 
her sixth birthday. But said missionary did not sleep with an Aunt 
Beatrice. That made all the difference. 

It was difficult to decide where she would go as a missionary. 
She shuddered for days between Japan's earthguakes and India's 
snakes. Until she got a book about lepers in India. The lepers 
carried the day. They must be attended to, snakes or no snakes. 
She would be a missionary to the lepers. And meanwhile Aunt 
Beatrice was horribly cross because Annabel had forgotten to 
water the geraniums. She couldn't explain to Aunt Beatrice that 
she had forgotten because she was bringing an Indian village 
single-handed thru a famine. But she was calm and serene under 
Aunt Beatrice's disapproval. Very. 


For two or three weeks this was all very well. Then Annabel 
yearned for what Alexander the Great would have called more 
worlds to conguer and Dr. Violet Meriwether might have termed a 
wider field of service. The heroine of the memoirs was always 
visiting someone who was sick or in trouble, and working wonders 
of consolation. There was nobody who was sick or in trouble in 
Rexton that Annabel knew of. 

Unless it might be Mrs. Delagarde. The thought of her came to 
Annabel like an inspiration. Mrs. Delagarde of the black robes and 
the sad, sad face. Who never went anywhere, but wandered about 
in her big garden all day long. Annabel had heard that Mrs. 
Delagarde was a "little off." She did not know what that meant 
exactly but she felt sure anyone with that sorrowful face was in 
need of comforting. She would go to her and—and—what? Read 
the Bible to her as the Lady of the Memoirs did? Annabel could not 
see herself doing that. But she would just go to see her—and 
perhaps the way would be opened up. In the memoirs a way 
always opened up. Annabel went up to her room before she went 
and said a special little prayer. A very earnest, sincere little 
prayer, in spite of the fact that it was couched largely in the 
language of the memoirs. Then she slipped away in the fragrant 
evening. 

Annabel had a moment of panic when she found herself really 
inside Mrs. Delagarde's gate, facing a grim little house that looked 
black against the sunset. But a missionary must be self-reliant. 
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With a gallant smile Annabel marched down the aisle of daffodils 
to where Mrs. Delagarde was standing among the pale gold of 
lemon lilies in the shadows, with an amber sky and dark hills 
behind her, staring unseeingly before her with her strange, agate- 
grey eyes. 

Mrs. Delagarde surprised Annabel. Her whole sad face lighted 
up with a wonderful radiance of joy. She stepped forward and held 
out her hands. Annabel was to be haunted for weeks by those long, 
pale hands held out in supplication. 

"You have come back to me, Delight—Delight," she said. 

Annabel let Mrs. Delagarde take her hands—put her arms 
around her—press her lips to her forehead. She suddenly felt very 
gueer—and frightened. There was something about Mrs. 
Delagarde—and she was being drawn into the house. What was 
Mrs. Delagarde saying—in that quick, strange, passionate voice of 
hers? 

"I've often seen you walking before me—with your face turned 
away. You'd never wait for me. But now you have come back. 
Delight. So you must have forgiven me. Have you forgiven me. 
Delight?" 

"Oh—yes—yes." Annabel would have said yes to any question. 
She did not know what she was saying. She was no brave 
missionary—no ambitious candidate for memoirs—she was only a 
very badly frightened little girl—shut up in a strange house with a 
strange—a very strange woman. 

Again that wonderful flash of joy crossed Mrs. Delagarde's 
face. 


"Come up to your room. Delight. It is all ready for you. I have 
kept it all ready. I knew you would come back to me some time— 
when I had been punished enough. So I have kept it ready for 
you." 


Annabel was being drawn up the stairs by that insistent arm— 
across the hall—into a room. A large, shadowy room with four 
great windows. And in the midst a huge white bed with something 
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lying on it. Annabel felt a pricking in the roots of her hair. Was it— 
was it—? 

"There is your big doll, Delight," said Mrs. Delagarde, 
laughing a little wildly. "I've kept it for you, you see. Take it up 
and play with it. I want to see you play. Delight. It's so long since I 
have seen you play. And your dresses are all in the closet for you. 
See." 


She opened the closet door and Annabel saw them—rows of 
dainty dresses hanging there, awfully like Bluebeard's wives in a 
picture book she had. 

Annabel found her voice—a shaky, panicky voice. 

"Please may I go home now?" she gasped. "I—I think Mother 
will be wanting me. It's getting late." 

A look of alarm crossed Mrs. Delagarde's pale face—followed 
by a look of cunning. 

"But you are here, Delight. You are my child—tho you have left 
me so long. Now you have come back. You must never leave me 
again. Never. I am going to find your father and tell him you have 
come back. I have never spoken to him since you went away—but I 
will speak now. Oh, Delight, Delight!" 

Annabel eluded the outstretched arms. 

"Please, please let me go," she entreated desperately. "I'm not 
your little Delight—really I'm not—my name is Annabel Page. 
Please, dear Mrs. Delagarde, let me go home." 

"You are still angry with me," said Mrs. Delagarde sorrowfully. 
"That is why you talk so. Of course you are Delight. Don't you 
think I know your golden hair? But you are angry with me because 
I whipped you that day before you went away. I will never do that 
again. Delight. Tell me again that you forgive me, dearest—tell me 
again you forgive me." 

"Oh—I do—I do." If only Mrs. Delagarde would let her out. But 
Mrs. Delagarde was coming to her with outstretched arms. 

"Oh, we will be so happy now that you have come back, 
Delight." 
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Annabel eluded her and darted towards the door. But Mrs. 
Delagarde caught her as she reached it—pushed her aside with a 
strange little laugh and slipped out. Annabel heard the key turn in 
the lock. She was alone, in the grip of a monstrous terror—a 
prisoner in the house of a crazy woman. She knew now. That was 
what people meant who called Mrs. Delagarde "a little off." 

What could she do? Nothing. Nobody knew where she was. 
Alone in this horrible, big, darkening room with the shadowed 
windows. With those dreadful dresses of dead Delight hanging in 
the closet! With that terrible big doll lying on the bed like a dead 
thing. With a huge, black, bear-skin muff on a little stand by the 
bed. What wild tale had she once heard about those big, old- 
fashioned bear-skin muffs? That they were really witches who went 
out on moonlight nights and danced in the snow. There was a 
moon tonight—already its faint radiance was stealing into the 
room—suppose the muff began to dance around before her! 

Annabel stifled the scream that rose to her lips, ft might bring 
Mrs. Delagarde back. Nothing would be so dreadful as that—not 
even a bewitched bear-skin muff. She was afraid even to move— 
but she managed to tiptoe to window after window. They were all 
nailed down—every one of them. Anyway, all of them opened on a 
steep bare wall. No chance of escape there. And thru one of them 
she saw the home light at Cloud of Pines. Had they missed her? 
Were they searching for her? But they would never think of 
coming here. 

She sat down in an old cretonne-covered wing chair by the 
window—as far as possible from the bed and the muff. She sat 
there thru the whole of the chilly, incredible, everlasting night. 
Nobody came. At first there was only a dreadful silence. There did 
not seem to be a sound in the whole earth. Then the wind rose and 
the moonlight went out and the windows rattled unceasingly. Once 
she was sure the muff moved. Once the dresses in the closet surely 
stirred. Twice she heard footsteps in the hall. 


Morning came—a cloudy morning with a blood-red sunrise sky. 
The windows all looked out on green, wide-spread fields. There 
was no way in which she could attract attention. No way of escape. 
She would die here of starvation and Mother would never know 
what had become of her. Again and again she heard footsteps 
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passing along the hall—again and again she held her breath with 
fear lest they pause at the door. She suffered with thirst as the day 
wore on but she felt no hunger. A gueer, numb resignation was 
stealing over her. Perhaps she would die very soon—that seemed 
no longer terrible. The only terrible thing was that Mrs. Delagarde 
might come back. 

Evening again—moonlight again—wind again. A snarling, 
guarrelsome wind that tossed a vine at the window and sent a 
gueer shadow flying across the room to the bear-skin muff. It 
seemed to move—it was moving—Annabel suddenly went to 
pieces. She shrieked madly—she flew across the room—she tugged 
frantically at the locked door. It opened so suddenly that she 
nearly fell over backward. She did not stop to reflect that it could 
never have been locked at all, in spite of the turned key—she was 
past thinking or reflecting. She fled across the hall—down the 
stairs—out—out into freedom. She never stopped running until she 
stumbled into the hall at home—a hall full of wild, excited people 
amid whom she caught one glimpse of Mother's white, anguished 
face before she fainted. 

"Good God," said Father, "here she is!" 


It was next day and Annabel was in bed with Mother sitting by 
her bedside and Aunt Beatrice coming in and out trying to look 
disapproving but too relieved and thankful to make a success of it. 
How nice to feel safe again. To feel taken care of! The whole story 
had been told—and much more. Annabel knew all about Mrs. 
Delagarde now—poor Mrs. Delagarde who had lost her only little 
child a year ago and had not been right in her mind ever since. 
Who had sat for hours by her little girl's side entreating her to 
speak to her once more—just one word. Who could not forget for 
one moment that she had whipped Delight the day before her 
sudden illness. 

"The poor unhappy lady is greatly to be pitied," Mother said. 
"But, oh, darling, what a terrible time you have had." 

"Some of the rest of us have had a terrible time, too," said 
Aunt Beatrice grimly. "Mrs. Stacy was sure she saw you at dusk in 
an automobile with two strange-looking men. And Toff LeClerc's 
boat is missing and we thought you had floated out into the 
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channel in it. The whole countryside has been combed for you, 
Miss." 


"I'm afraid I'm not fit to be a missionary. Mother," sobbed 
Annabel when Aunt Beatrice had gone out. "I wasn't brave—or 
resourceful—or serene—or anything!" 

Mother cuddled her—compassionate, tender, understanding. 

"It's a very splendid thing to be a missionary, dear, and if, 
when you grow up, you feel called to that particular form of 
service nobody will try to hinder you. But the best way to prepare 
for it is just to learn all you can and be a normal, pleasant, happy 
small girl meanwhile. Dr. Violet Meriwether was the joiliest little 
tomboy in the world when we were girls together." 

The doctor made Annabel stay in bed for a week. On the day 
when she was allowed to get up Mother came in smiling. 

"After all, your missionary effort seems to have done some 
good. Mrs. Delagarde's doctor says she is very much better. She 
has ceased to talk about Delight and she has forgiven her husband 
Dr. Ryan says she is quite rational in many ways and he thinks if 
she is taken away for a complete change of scene and association 
she will recover completely. He says she told him she was 
'forgiven' and this conviction seems to have cured some sick spot 
in her soul." 

"Isn't it funny she never came back to the room?" said 
Annabel. 

"She probably forgot all about you the minute you were out of 
her sight." 

"I was so afraid she would. I thought I heard her outside all 
the time. That was why I never dared go near the door. And it 
wasn't locked at all—tho I knowl heard the key turn." 

"I suppose it didn't turn all the way. Keys sometimes stick like 
that." 


"Wasn't it silly to think I was locked in when I might have got 
out right away? I guess I've been silly right thru. But—" 

Annabel sighed. After having been consecrated and set apart 
for three weeks it was somewhat flat and savorless to come back 
to ordinary, memoirless life. 
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But visions of a new apricot dress were again flickering 
alluringly before her eyes. 
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It (1929) 


Marigold Lesley was going to Blue Water Beach to stay from 
Friday evening to Sunday night. In other words, a week-end, 
though that expression had not penetrated to Cloud of Pines. And 
Marigold Lesley was delighted for several good reasons. The best 
reason was that she would see Nancy—fascinating Nancy of the 
brown eyes and red-gold hair; and not only see her, but sleep with 
her for two whole nights and talk delicious little secrets which 
nobody in the world but their small selves knew. Then there was to 
be a party on Saturday afternoon at Lily Johnson's just across the 
road from Aunt Zella's, to which Marigold was invited; and she had 
the loveliest new dress for it. 

Moreover, Blue Water Beach was in that realm of magic, "over 
the bay," where at sunset were dim old lands of faded gold and 
dusk. Of course, you never found those lands when you did go over 
the bay. But who knew what might happen sometimes? And who 
knew but that sometime she might actually get down to Blue 
Water Point and see what was beyond it—which was what she had 
longed all her life to see? She had never dared to ask anybody, for 
fear she would be told there lay beyond it only the same red coves 
and headlands and blue silk water that were on this side of it. For 
surely there must be something more wonderful than that if one 
could only reach that far, purple, misty outpost of "fairylands 
forlorn." 

Standing on the verandah of Cloud of Pines, Marigold could 
see three houses in a row over the bay. Three little white dots, 
only six miles away as the crow flies, but nearly fifteen when you 
had to drive around the head of the harbor. Though there was a 
delightful possibility that Uncle Klon would have his new motor 
boat in time to run her over Friday evening. 

The middle white dot was Aunt Zella's house, an unexpected 
kind of house; like one of those houses in dreams where you are 
forever discovering new, fascinating rooms; a house where there 
was red flannel in the lamps, a house with a delightful uncared-for 


Chatelaine, April 1929. 

Later part of Magic for Marigold (1929). Omitted from the 1957 
renewal! 
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garden where gnarled old apple-trees bent over plots of old-time 
flowers; thickets of sweet clover, white and fragrant beds of mint 
and southernwood, honeysuckle and blush roses; and where there 
was an old mossy path running up to the ivy-grown front door. Oh, 
Blue Water Beach was a charming spot, and Marigold couldn't eat 
or sleep properly for a week because of looking forward to her 
week-end there. 


Of course, this world being as it is, there were a few small flies 
in the ointment. Aunt Zella herself, for example. Marigold always 
felt a little frightened of Aunt Zella—who wasn't really an aunt but 
only a cousin; Aunt Zella of the tragic, wrinkled face where 
nothing was left of her traditional beauty but her large dark eyes; 
Aunt Zella who always wore black and a widow's veil and never, 
never smiled. Marigold supposed you couldn't smile if, just a few 
minutes after you had been married, your husband had been killed 
by a flash of lightning. But Marigold sometimes wondered, 
supposing such a thing happened to her, if she wouldn't have to 
smile now and then—after years and years had passed, of course. 
There were so many things in the world to smile at. 

Then, too. Aunt Zella was fussy. In spite of her romantic story 
and tragic airs. Aunt Zella was very fussy. A crumb on the carpet 
unfitted her for the day. A fly on the ceiling sent her to bed with a 
headache. If you got a spot on the tablecloth Aunt Zella looked at 
you as if you had broken all the Ten Commandments at once. 
Marigold knew she would have to be exceedingly proper and 
perfect at Blue Water Beach if she did not want to smirch the 
honor of Cloud of Pines. 

She liked gentle, kitteny Cousin Teresa better. Cousin Teresa 
was Aunt Zella's sister, but she was never called Aunt. There was 
nothing auntish about her. When Aunt Zella wasn't around, Cousin 
Teresa could be just like a little girl herself. But then Aunt Zella 
mostly was around. 

Take, also, Beulah. Beulah and Nancy were sisters, Aunt 
Zella's nieces—real nieces, the children of a dead sister. But 
whereas Marigold loved Nancy, she did not like Beulah at all. Not 
at all—not the least little bit! Beulah, she thought in her secret 
soul, was a mean, spiteful little cat. 
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Marigold was sent from Cloud of Pines spick and span, with 
her new dress and her best nightgown in her bag. She arrived at 
Blue Water Beach spick and span, just in time for supper, to which 
they at once sat down. Aunt Zella had welcomed her kindly, 
though with the usual remote, haunting sound of tears in her 
voice. Cousin Teresa had kissed and purred; Nancy had given her 
an ecstatic hug; even Beulah had shaken hands in her superior 
way and proffered a peck on the cheek. Marigold was hungry and 
the supper looked simply gorgeous. Nancy was smiling happily and 
significantly at her across the table, as if to say, "Just wait till we 
get to bed. I've heaps to tell you." 

Altogether, in spite of Beulah and Aunt Zella and the terrible 
spotlessness of everything, Marigold was rapturously happy—too 
happy. The gods didn't like it. 

Then—it happened. 

Marigold was sitting just where a burst of evening sunshine 
shone straight down on her shining, pale-gold hair, with its 
straight, milk-white parting. Suddenly Aunt Zella bent forward and 
looked with awful intentness at Marigold's head. An expression of 
profound horror came into her eyes. She gasped and looked again. 
Then looked at Teresa, bent forward and whispered agitatedly in 
her ear. 

"Im-possible," said Cousin Teresa. 

"See for yourself," said Aunt Zella. 

Cousin Teresa rose and came around the table to the petrified 
Marigold who was just realizing that something perfectly awful 
had happened, but couldn't imagine what. 

"Oh, dear me," wailed Cousin Teresa. "What can we do? What 
can we do?" 

Cousin Teresa did something. Marigold felt a light touch on 
her head. Cousin Teresa dashed out of the room and came back a 
moment later looking ready to faint. 

"Do you suppose—there are any more?" demanded Aunt Zella 
hollowly. 

"I don't see any more," said Cousin Teresa. 

Beulah was snickering. Nancy was wirelessing sympathy. 
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"What is the matter with me?" cried Marigold. 

No attention was paid to her. 

"Is there—a comb—in the house?" asked Cousin Teresa in a 
low, shamed voice. 

Aunt Zella shook her head forcibly. 

"No—never was. There has never been any need of one here, 
thank Heaven." 

Marigold was hopelessly bewildered. No comb at Blue Water 
Beach? Why, there was abundance of them—one in every bedroom 
and one in the kitchen. 

"I've a comb of my own in my bag," she said with spirit. Aunt 
Zella looked at her. 

"A comb! Do you mean to say that they sent you here— 
knowing ..." 

"It isn't that kind of a comb," whispered Cousin Teresa. "Oh, 
Zella, what can we do?" 

"Do? Well, we must keep her away from Nancy and Beulah at 
all events. Take her up to the spare room, Teresa, until we have 
consulted over the matter. Run along with Teresa, child—at once. 
And mind you don't go near the bed. Sit on the hassock by the 
window. If you haven't finished your supper take a piece of cake 
and a cookie with you." 

Marigold did not want cake or cookie. She wanted to know 
what was the matter with her. She dared not ask Aunt Zella, but 
she indignantly demanded of Cousin Teresa on the stairs what she 
had done to be put away like this with such scorn and contumely. 
Marigold didn't use those words but she felt them. 

"Hush," said Cousin Teresa nervously, as if the walls around 
had ears. "The less said about It the better. Of course, I don't 
suppose it is your fault. But it's simply terrible." 

Marigold found herself alone in the southeast chamber, 
humiliated, frightened, and a little angry. All the Lesleys had a bit 
of temper, and this was no way to treat a "visitor." What a hateful 
grin she had seen on Beulah's face as Cousin Teresa walked her 
out of the room! She went to the dim mirror and scrutinized her 
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countenance carefully and as much of her sleek head as she could 
see. Nothing was wrong, apparently. Yet that look of horror in 
Aunt Zella's eyes! 

She must have some terrible disease. Yes, that must be it. 
Leprosy was an awful thing. Suppose she had leprosy—or 
smallpox. Or that dreadful thing Uncle Klon flippantly called T.B. 
What was it she had heard "ran" in the Lesleys? Agatha Lesley had 
died of it. Something about the heart. But this had to do with the 
head, evidently. She wondered if and how soon it would prove 
fatal. She thought pathetically that she was very young to die. Oh, 
she must get home right away if she had anything dreadful. Poor 
Mother, how terribly she would feel . . . 

Marigold was suddenly aware that Aunt Zella and Cousin were 
talking together in the parlor below the spare room. There was a 
little grating in the floor under the window where a small "heat 
hole" penetrated the parlor ceiling. Marigold had been trained not 
to eavesdrop. But there were, she felt, exceptions to every rule. 

She must find out what was the matter with her head. Deliberately 
she lay down on the rag carpet and laid her ear to the grating. She 
found she could hear tolerably well, save at such times as Aunt 
Zella dropped her voice in a fresh access of horror, leaving 
tantalizing gaps which might hold who knew what of ghastly 
revelation. 

"We can't let her go to the party," said Aunt Zella. "What if 
anyone were to see—what we saw. I don't believe such a thing 
ever happened to a Lesley before." 

"Oh, yes—once—to Charlotte Lesley when she went to school." 

Now, Charlotte Lesley was dead. Marigold shuddered. Of 
course, Charlotte had died of It. 

"And Dan," continued Cousin Teresa. "Remember Dan?" 

"A boy is different. And, besides, you know how Dan turned 
out," said Aunt Zella. 

How had Dan turned out? Marigold felt as if she would give 
anything to know. 

"Such a disgrace," Cousin Teresa was wailing, when Marigold 
could hear again. "Her hair will have to be shingled to the bone. I 
suppose we could get a—comb." 
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"I will not be seen buying a—comb/' said Aunt Zella decidedly. 

"And where is she to sleep?" asked Cousin Teresa. "In the 
spare room? We can't take her home to-night." 

"No, no; She can't sleep there. I'd never feel sure of the bed 
again. We must put her in Annabel's room." 

"But Annabel died there," objected Cousin Teresa. 

"Marigold doesn't know that," said Aunt Zella. 

Oh, but Marigold did—now. Not that it mattered to her how 
many people had died in Annabel's room. But she would not be 
able to sleep with Nancy. This was a far more bitter 
disappointment than not going to the party. 

"There was only one," Cousin Teresa was saying hopefully, 
when their voices became audible again. 

"There are sure to be more of them," said Aunt Zella darkly. 

Them! Marigold had a flash of awful illumination. Germs, of 
course. Those mysterious, terrible things she had heard Aunt 
Marigold speak of. She was—what was it? Oh, yes—a germ-carrier. 
Germs that perhaps she would never get rid of. She must be an 
outcast all her life! 

Aunt Zella and Cousin Teresa were going out of the parlor. 
Marigold got up and crept pathetically to the window, feeling as if 
it were years since she had left home that morning. Away beyond 
the harbor a little lonely ship was drifting over the edge of the 
world. The lonely red road wound past Blue Water Beach in the 
twilight. A lonely black wind was blowing. Marigold always felt 
that winds had color, and this one was certainly black. Everything 
was black. No party, no night of soul-satisfying exchange of 
thought with Nancy; Nothing but—germs! 


Marigold slept—or did not sleep—in Annabel's room. The rain 
began to pour down, the fir boughs tapped against the windows. 
The blankets, which Cousin Teresa had thoughtfully put on 
because the June night was cold, simply reeked of moth balls. 
Marigold thought the night would never end. In the morning she 
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had her breakfast at a little table by herself in the corner of the 
kitchen. Once Nancy slipped in and snuggled down beside her. 

"I don't care if you have got them—I love you just the same," 
said Nancy loyally. 

"Nancy Walker! You come right out of there/' said Beulah's 
sharp voice from the door. "Aunt Zella said you weren't to go near 
her." 


Nancy went out, crying. 

"Oh, I'm so sorry for you," said Beulah before she turned 
away. 

The pity of Beulah was wormwood and gall. Marigold went 
dismally back to Annabel's room, where the bed had already been 
stripped to the springs. She could see Cousin Teresa busy over 
tubs in the washhouse. Nancy was carrying a great sheaf of mauve 
and gold irises across the road to the Johnson's, to help decorate 
for the party. Away across the harbor was a soft blur that was 
Cloud of Pines—dear Cloud of Pines, dear home. If she were only 
there! But Aunt Zella had told her they could not take her home 
until after the party. A fog was creeping up to Blue Water Beach. It 
crept on and on, it blotted out the harbor, it blotted out the distant 
shore of Cloud of Pines, it blotted out the world. She was alone in 
the universe with her terrible, mysterious shame. Marigold 
Lesley's spirit failed her at last. She broke down and cried. 


Cousin Teresa drove her home that evening. And when they 
reached Cloud of Pines, Mother was away. Thinking Marigold 
would not be home until Sunday evening she had gone to Upper 
Rexton for a visit. Marigold felt she simply could not bear it. 

Cousin Teresa whispered mysteriously to Grandmother. 

"Impossible," said Grandmother peevishly. 

"We found one," said Cousin Teresa positively. 

One what? Oh, if Marigold only knew what. 

"Only one!" Grandmother's tone implied that Zella had made a 
great deal of fuss over a trifle. Grandmother herself would have 
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made enough fuss about It if she had discovered It. But when Zella 
made the fuss, that was a cat of a different stripe. 

"Have you—a comb?" whispered Cousin Teresa. 

Grandmother nodded haughtily. She took Marigold upstairs to 
her room and gave her head a merciless combing with an odd little 
kind of comb such as Marigold had never seen before. Then she 
brought her down again. 

"No results," she said crisply. "I believe Zella simply imagined 
It." 


"I saw It myself," said Cousin Teresa a trifle shrewishly. She 
drove away a little offended. Marigold sat down disconsolately on 
the verandah steps. She dared not ask Grandmother anything. 
Grandmother was annoyed, and when Grandmother was annoyed 
she was very aloof. Moreover, she had contrived to make Marigold 
feel that she was in some terrible disgrace—that she had done 
something no Lesley ever should do. And yet what she had done or 
how she was responsible Marigold hadn't the slightest idea. Oh, if 
Mother were only home! 

Then Aunt Marigold came, almost as good as Mother, almost 
as gentle and tender and understanding. She had been talking 
with Grandmother. 

"So you've been and gone and got into a scrape, Marigold," 
she said, laughing. "Never mind, precious. There seems to have 
been only one." 

"One what?" demanded Marigold passionately. She simply 
could not stand this hideous suspense and ignorance any longer. 
"Aunt Marigold, please, please do tell me what is the matter with 
my head?" 

Aunt Marigold stared. 

"Marigold, you dear funny thing, do you mean you don't 
know?" 

Marigold nodded, her eyes full of tears. 

"And I've just got to know," she said. 

Aunt Marigold very gently explained. 
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"It's apt to happen to any child who goes to school," she 
concluded comfortingly. 

"Pshaw, is that all?" said Marigold. "I guess I got It when I 
changed hats with that new girl day before yesterday." 

She was so happy she could have cried for joy. Had there then 
ever been such a starry sky? Such a dear, misty, new moon? Such 
dancing northern lights over the harbor? And down in the beeches 
where the owls lived, laughter that was merry but not mortal. No 
germs! No leprosy! And Aunt Zella had made all this fuss about so 
small a matter. Marigold thought a little bitterly of the party, the 
unworn dress, the lost two nights with dear Nancy. 

"Aunt Zella is . . ." began Aunt Marigold. Then she suddenly 
snapped her lips together. After all, there was such a thing as clan 
loyalty, especially in the hearing of the rising generation. 

"An old fool," said Marigold sweetly and distinctly. 
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A House Divided Against Itself (1930) 

All the omens had pointed to it for days. Big George . . . who 
was five foot one . . . wondered how he could have been blind to 
them. Salt had howled dismally all Monday. On Tuesday Little 
George . . . who was six foot two . . . had smashed the mirror he 
had shaved by for forty years. On Wednesday Big George had 
failed to pick up a pin he had seen. On Thursday Little George 
had walked under Tom Appleby's ladder at the lobster cannery. 
And on Friday . . . Friday mind you . . . Big and Little George 
between them had contrived to spill the salt at supper. Was it 
any wonder disaster followed? Directly after that fatal meal 
Little George had sneaked off to the lottery at the Point and 
brought the thing home. 

Big George was not superstitious. What did spilled salt and 
broken mirrors matter to a good Presbyterian? But he did believe 
in dreams . . . having Biblical warrant for the same. And he had 
had a horrible one two weeks previously of seeing the full moon, 
one moment burning black, the next livid red, coming nearer and 
nearer to the earth . . . waking, just as it seemed near enough to 
be touched, with a howl of agony that shattered the stillness of the 
spring night at Little Spruce for yards around. Big George, who 
had kept a careful and copious diary of his dreams for forty years, 
looked them all over and concluded that none of them had been as 
awe-inspiring as this one. 

Then there was that peculiar sound the gulf had been making 
of late. When the Old Lady of the Gulf moaned like that, somebody 
was going to sup sorrow. But Little George did not connect it with 
his winning the fifth prize in the lottery Captain Leon Buote had 
been getting up down at Chapel Point in aid of the Old Sailors' 
Home. Little George had bought a ticket off Young Mosey Gautier, 
just to please the kid, and on the night when the numbers were 
drawn he thought he might as well saunter round to Chapel Point 
and see if he had any luck. 

He had! 


Canadian Home Journal, Mar. 1930. 

Adapted for A Tangled Web (1931). 
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"Little" George Beelby and "Big" George Beelby were cousins. 
Big George was six years the older, and the adjective that had 
been appropriate in childhood stuck to him, as things stick in Rose 
River and Little Spruce Cove, all his life. The two Georges were old 
sailors and 'longshore fishermen and they had lived together in 
Little George's little house at Spruce Cove for thirty years. Big 
George had been born a bachelor but Little George was a widower. 
His marriage was so far in the dim past that Big George had 
almost forgiven him for it, though he occasionally cast it up to him 
in the frequent quarrels by which they enlivened what might 
otherwise have been the rather monotonous life of retired sea-folk. 

They were not and never had been beautiful, though that fact 
worried them little. Big George had a face that was actually 
broader than it was long and a flaming red beard. He could not 
cook but he was a good washer and mender. He could also knit 
socks and write poetry. Big George quite fancied himself as a poet. 
He had written an epic which he was fond of declaiming in a 
surprisingly great voice for his thin body. When he was low in his 
mind he felt that he had missed his calling. Also, that nearly 
everybody in the world was going to be damned. 

"I should'a been a poet," he would say mournfully to his 
orange-hued cat. The cat always agreed with him but Little George 
sometimes snorted contemptuously. 

If he had a vanity it was in the elaborate anchors tattooed on 
the backs of his hands. He was a Liberal in politics and had 
Laurier's picture hanging over his bed. He thought Little Spruce 
Cove the most desirable spot on earth and resented any 
insinuation to the contrary. 

"I like to have the sea, the blue lone sea, at my very doorstep 
like this," he boomed to the "writing man," who had asked if they 
never found Little Spruce lonesome. 

"Just part of his poetical nature," Little George had explained 
aside, so that the writing man should not think Big George feeble¬ 
minded. Little George lived in secret terror and Big George in 
secret hope that the writing man would put them in a book. 

By the side of Big George, Little George looked enormous. His 
freckled face was literally half forehead, and a network of large 
purplish-red veins over nose and cheeks looked like some 
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monstrous spider. He wore a great drooping grey moustache, like 
a horseshoe, that did not seem to belong to his face at all. But he 
was a genial soul and enjoyed his own good cooking, especially his 
famous pea soups and clam chowders. His political idol was Sir 
John Macdonald, whose picture hung over the clock shelf, and he 
had been heard to say . . . not in Big George's hearing . . . that he 
admired women in the abstract. He had a harmless hobby of 
collecting skulls from the old Indian graveyard down at Big Spruce 
and ornamenting the fence of his potato plot with them. He and 
Big George guarreled about it every time he brought a new skull 
home. Big George declared that it was indecent and unnatural and 
un-Presbyterian. But the skulls remained on the poles. 


It was late at night when Little George returned from the 
raffle, so the explosion was deferred till morning. Little George 
unwrapped something from the parcel he was carrying, looked at 
it dubiously, shook his head, and tried the effect of it on the clock 
shelf. Something in him liked it. Something else was uneasy. 

"She's got a real fine figger," he muttered, with a doubtful 
glance at Big George sleeping soundly in his bunk with a yellow 
cat rolled up in a golden ball on his stomach. "But I don't know 
what he'll think of her ... I really don't. Nor the minister." 

These considerations did not keep Little George awake. He fell 
promptly asleep and Aurora, goddess of the dawn, kept her vigil on 
the clock shelf through the hours of darkness and was the first 
thing Big George's eyes rested on when he opened them in the 
morning. There she stood, her lithe, lovely form poised on tiptoe, 
smitten by a red-gold beam from the sun that was rising across the 
harbour. 

"What the devil is that?" said Big George, thinking this was 
another dream. He flung himself out of his bunk, upsetting an 
indignant cat, and walked across the room. 

"It ain't a dream," he said incredulously. "It's a statoo ... a 
naked statoo!" 

The dog . . . whose name was Salt . . . that had been curled up 
at Little George's feet, bounded to the floor after the cat . . . whose 
name was Mustard. He liked the cat well enough but he wasn't 
going to have her sitting there on the floor grinning at him. The 
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resultant disturbance awoke Little George, who sat up drowsily 
and inquired what the row was about. 

"George Beelby," said Big George ominously, "what is that up 
there?" 

"Oh, that. That's an alabaster statooette. I drew it for fifth 
prize at Captain Buote's lottery last night. Rather pretty, ain't it?" 

Big George's voice boomed out. 

"Pretty! It's indecent and obscene, that's what it is. You take it 
right down and fire it out in the gulf as far as you can fire it." 

If Big George had not thus flown off the handle, it is probable 
that Little George would have done exactly that, being somewhat 
uneasy regarding the minister and the look of the thing generally. 
But he was not going to be bullied into doing it by that little runt of 
a Big George and he'd let him see it. 

"Oh, I guess not," he retorted coolly. "I guess it's going to stay 
right there. Stop yelping now and let your hair curl." 

Big George's scanty love-locks showed no sign of curling but 
his red beard fairly crackled with indignation. He began striding 
about the room in a fine rage, biting first his right hand and then 
his left. Salt fled one way and Mustard another, leaving the 
Georges to fight it out. 

" 'Tain't right to have any kind of statoos, let alone naked ones. 
It's agin God's law. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
immidge . . 

"Good gosh! I ain't made it and I ain't worshipping it . . ." 

"That'll come . . . that'll come. And a French gew-gaw at that." 

"No, 'tain't. . . it's made in Germany and her name's there at 
the bottom . . . Aurorer. Jest a gal, that's all." 

"Do you think the Apostle Paul ever carried a thing like that 
around with him?" demanded Big George. "Or" ... as an 
afterthought that might influence Little George . . . "Sir John A. 
Macdonald?" 

"Not likely. St. Paul was kind of a woman-hater like yourself. 

As for Sir John, he was too busy defeating the Grits at every 
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election to have time for the fine arts. Sir Wilfrid would have more 
probably. Now stop chewing your fists and pretend you're grown 
up even if you ain't, Georgie. See if you can dress yourself like a 
man." 


"Thank you . . . thank you." Big George became ominously 
calm. "As for Sir Wilfrid, he's dressed. And I am entirely satisfied 
to be classed with the Apostle Paul. Entirely! My conscience 
guides my conduct, you ribald old thing." 

"Been making a meal of the dictionary, it seems," retorted 
Little George, yanking his pants off their nail, "and it don't seem to 
have agreed with your stomach. Better take a dose of sody. Your 
conscience, as you call it, hain't nothing to do with it . . . only your 
prejurdices. Look at that writing man. Hain't he got half a dozen of 
them statoos in his summer cottage up the river?" 

"If he's a fool . . . and wuss ... is that any reason why you 
should be? Think of that and your immortal soul, George Beelby." 

"This ain't my day for thinking," retorted the imperturbable 
Little George. "Now that you've blown off your steam, just set the 
porridge pot on. You'll feel better when you've had your breakfast. 
Can't 'predate works of art properly on a empty stomach, 

Georgie." 

Big George glared at him. Then he grabbed the porridge pot, 
yanked open the door and hurled the pot through it. The pot 
bounded and leaped and clattered down the rocks to the sandy 
cove below. Salt and Mustard fled out after it. 

"Some day you'll drive me too far," said Little George darkly. 
"You're just a narrow-minded, small-souled old maid, that's what 
you are. If you hadn't a dirty mind you wouldn't be throwing a fit 
'cause you see a stone woman's legs. Your own don't look so 
artistic, prancing around in that shirt-tail, let me tell you that. You 
really ought to wear pajamas, Georgie." 

"I fired your old pot out to show you I'm in earnest," roared 
Big George. "I tell you I won't have no naked hussy in this house, 
George Beelby." 

"Yell louder, can't you?" said Little George. "This happens to 
be my house." 
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"Oh, it is, is it? Very well. Very well. I'll tell you this right here 
and now. It ain't big enough for me and you and your Roarer." 

"You ain't the first person that idee's occurred to," said Little 
George. "I've had too many tastes of your jaw of late." 

Big George stopped prancing and tried to look as dignified as a 
man with nothing on but a shirt can look as he laid down the 
ultimatum he never doubted would bring Little George to his 
senses. 

"I've stood all I'm a-going to. I've stood them skulls of yours 
for years but I tell you right here and now, George Beelby, I won't 
stand for that atrocity. If it's to remain . . . /leave." 

"As for leaving or staying, suit yourself. Aurorer stays there on 
that clock shelf," retorted Little George, striding out and down the 
rocks to rescue his maltreated porridge pot. 


Breakfast was a gloomy meal. Big George looked very 
determined, but Little George was not worried. They had had a 
worse row than this last week when he had caught Big George 
stealing a piece of raisin pie he had put away for his own snack. 

But when the silent meal was over and Big George ostentatiously 
dragged an old, battered, bulging valise out from under the bunk 
and began packing his few chattels into it, Little George realized 
that the crisis was serious. Well, all right ... all right. Big George 
needn't think he could bully him into giving up Aurorer. He had 
won her and he was going to keep her, and Big George could go to 
Hades. 

Little George really thought Hades. He had picked up the word 
from the minister and thought it sounded more respectable than 
hell. 


Little George watched Big George stealthily out of his pale 
woolly eyes as he washed up the dishes and fed Mustard, who 
came scratching at the window pane. The morning's sunlit promise 
had been delusive and it was now, as Little George reflected 
testily, one of them still dark misty days calc'lated to dampen one's 
spirits. This was what came of ladders and looking-glasses! 
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Big George packed his picture of Laurier and the model of a 
ship with crimson hull and white sails that had long adorned the 
caticornered shelf above his bunk. These were indisputably his. 

But when it came to their small library there was a difficulty. 

"Which of these books am I to take?" he demanded frostily. 

"Whichever you like/' said Little George, getting out his 
baking board. There were only two books in the lot he cared a hoot 
about anyhow. Foxe's Book of Martyrs and The Horrible 
Confession and Execution of John Murdock (one of the Emigrants 
who lately left this Country) who was hanged at Brockville, Upper 
Canada, on the third day of September last for the inhuman 
murder of his own brother. 

When Little George saw Big George pack the latter in his 
valise, he had much ado to suppress a grisly groan. 

"I'm leaving you the Martyrs and all the dime novels," said Big 
George defensively. "What about the dog and cat?" 

"You'd better take the cat," said Little George, measuring out 
flour. "It'll match your whiskers." 

This suited Big George. Mustard was his favourite. 

"And the weegee board?" 

"Take it. I don't hold no dealings with the devil." 

Big George shut and strapped his valise, put the reluctant 
Mustard into a bag and, with the bag over his shoulder and his 
Sunday hat on his head, he strode out of the house and down the 
rocks without even a glance at Little George, who was 
ostentatiously making raisin pie. 

Little George watched him out of sight, still incredulously. 

Then he looked at the white, beautiful cause of all the mischief 
exulting on the clock shelf. 

"Well, he didn't get you out, my beauty, and I'm jiggered if 
he's ever going to. No, siree! I've said it and I'll stick to it. 

Anyhow, my ears won't have to ache any longer listening to that 
old epic of his. And now I can wear my earrings again." 
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Little George really thought Big George would come back 
when he had cooled down. But he underrated the strength of Big 
George's principles or stubbornness. 

The first thing he heard was that Big George had rented Tom 
Wilkins' old shanty at Upper Spruce and was living there. But not 
with Mustard. If Big George did not come back. Mustard did. 
Mustard was scratching at the window three days after her 
ignominious departure in a bag. Little George let her in and fed 
her. It wasn't his fault if Big George couldn't keep his cat. He, 

Little George, wasn't going to see no dumb animal starve. Mustard 
stayed home until Sunday when Big George, knowing Little George 
was safely in church, came down to Little Spruce and got her. All 
to no purpose. Again Mustard came back . . . and yet again. After 
the third attempt Big George gave it up in bitterness of soul. 

“Do I want his old yeller flannel cat?" he demanded of the 
writing man. "God knows I don't. What hurts my feelings is that he 
knew the critter would go back. That's why he offered her so free. 
The depth of that man! I hear he's going round circulating mean 
false things about me and saying I'll soon be sick of living on salt 
codfish and glad to sneak back for a smell of good cooking. He'll 
see . . . he'll see. I ain't never made a god of my stomach as he 
does. You should 'a' heard the riot he raised one day last month 
'cause I et a piece of mouldy old raisin pie he'd cached for himself, 
the greedy pig. And saying it'll be too lonesome here for one of my 
gabby propensities. Yessir, he said them words! Me, lonesome! 

This place just suits me down to the ground. See the scenery. I'm a 
lover of nature, sir, my favourite being the moon. And them 
contented cows up on the Point pasture. I could gaze at 'em by the 
hour. They're all the society I want, sir . . . present company 
always excepted. Not," added Big George feelingly, "but what 
Little George had his p'ints. The blueberry puddings that man 
could make! And them clam chowders of his stuck to the ribs 
better'n most things. But I had my soul to think of, hadn't I? And 
my morals?" 


The guarrel and separation of the Georges caused guite a 
sensation in Rose River and along the coves. Few thought it would 
last. But the spring and summer passed without a reconciliation 
and people gave up expecting it. The Beelbys had always been a 
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stubborn gang. Neither of the old men preserved any dignified 
reserve regarding their mutual wrongs. When they met, as they 
occasionally did, they glared at each other and passed on in 
silence. But each was forever waylaying neighbours and passers- 
by to tell his side of the story. 

"I hear he's going about telling I kicked the dog in the 
abdomen," Little George would snort. "What's abdomen, mister?" 

"Belly," said his victim bluntly. 

"Look at that now. I knew he was lying. I never kicked no dog 
in the belly. Touched his ribs with the toe of my boot once, that's 
all . . . for good and sufficient cause. Says I lured his cat back. 
What do I want of his cat? Always bringing dead rats in and 
leaving them around. And determined to sleep on my abdomen at 
night. If he'd fed his cat right she wouldn't 'a' left him. But I ain't 
going to turn no broken-hearted, ill-used beast out of my door. I 
hear he's raving round about moons and contented cows. The only 
use that man has for moons is to predict the weather and as for 
contented cows or discontented cows, it's all one to him. But I'm 
glad he's happy. So am I. I can sing all I want to now without 
having someone sarcastically saying, 'A good voice for chawing 
turnips,' or 'Hark from the tombs a doleful sound,' or maddening 
things like that. I had to endure that for years. But did I make a 
fuss about it? Or about his yelping that old epic of his half the 
night. . . cackling and chortling and guffawing and gurgling and 
yapping and yarring till I felt as if I'd been run through a meat 
chopper? Did I mind his always conterdicting me? No, it kept life 
from being too tejus. Did I mind his being a fundamentalist? No, I 
respected his principles and I give up wearing these earrings 
because he didn't think they was Presbyterian ornaments. Did I 
mind his getting up at unearthly hours Sunday mornings to pray? 
Very devowt! I did not. Some people might 'a' said his method of 
praying was irreverent. . . talking to God same as he would to me 
or you. I didn't mind the irreverence but what I didn't like was his 
habit of swinging right round in the middle of a prayer and giving 
the devil a licking. Still, did I make a fuss over it? No, I overlooked 
all them things and yet when I bring home a beautiful statooette 
like Aurorer there. Big George up and throws three different kinds. 
Well, I'd rather have Aurorer than him any day and you can tell 
him so. She's easier to look at for one thing and for another she 
don't sneak into the pantry unbeknownst to me and eat up my 
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private snacks. I ain't said much about this affair . . . I've let Big 
George do the talking . . . but some day when I get time I'm going 
to talk an awful lot, mister." 

"I'm told that poor ass of a Little George spends most of his 
spare time imagining he's strewing flowers on my grave," Big 
George told the minister. "And I hear he's been making fun of my 
prayers. Will you believe it, he had the impidence to tell me once 
that I had to make my prayers shorter 'cause they interfered with 
his morning nap? Did I shorten them? Not by a jugful. Spun 'em 
out twice as long. What I put up with from that man! His dog nigh 
about chewed up my Victory bond but did I complain? God knows I 
didn't. But when my cat had kittens on his shirt he tore up the turf. 
Talking of cats, I hear my cat has kittens again. You'd think Little 
George might 'a' sent me one. I hear there's three. And I haven't 
got a thing except a couple of ducks. They're company . . . but 
knowing you have to eat 'em up some day spoils things. Look 
a'here, minister. Why did Jacob let out a howl and weep when he 
kissed Rachel?" 

The minister didn't know, or if he did he kept it to himself. 
Some Rose Riverites thought the minister was too fond of drawing 
the Georges out. 

"Because he found out it wasn't what it was cracked up to be," 
chuckled Big George. He was happy all day because he had put 
one over on the minister. 

But Big George was soon in no mood for joking about kisses 
ancient or modern. He nearly had an apoplectic fit when he heard 
that some of the summer boarders up the river had gone to Little 
George, under the impression that he was the poet, and asked him 
to recite his epic. The awful thing was that Little George did. Went 
through it from start to finish and never let on he wasn't the true 
author. 

"From worshipping immidges to stealing poetry is only what 
you'd expect. You can see how that man's character's 
degen'rating." 

"Mebbe the Widow Terlizzick'll reform him," chuckled his 
auditor. 

"What's that?" 
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"Didn't you know Little George is going to see her Sunday 
nights? Folks think it will be a match." 

Big George was literally struck dumb for a time, but after that 
he turned himself loose on the subject to the delighted Riverites 
and Covites. 

"Wants to work another wife to death, I s'pose. I really thought 
Little George had more sense. But you can't trust a man who's 
been married once . . . though you'd think he'd be the very one to 
know better. And him the ugliest man on the north shore! Not that 
the fair Terlizzick is any beauty with that big hairy mole on her 
chin and her sloppy ankles. I'd say she looked like a dog fight. And 
fat! It's well he's not buying her by the pound. She's been married 
twice already. Some folks never seem to know when to stop. Her 
father got drunk once and walked up the church aisle in his 
nightshirt. Nice thing to have in the family. I'm sorry for Little 
George but it's certainly coming to him. I hear he sits in church 
and looks at her like an intoxicated dog. Next thing he'll be 
serenading her. Did I ever tell you Little George thinks he can 
sing? Once I says to him, 'D'ye call that yowling music?' But the 
Terlizzicks never had any ear. Well, she'll have her troubles. I 
could tell a few things if I wanted to." 

Big George took Little George's matrimonial designs very 
much to heart. When he was observed standing on a rock waving 
his short arms wildly in the air, it was a safe bet that he was not, 
as heretofore, shouting his epic out to waves and stars, but 
abusing the Widow Terlizzick. She was, he told the world, a 
hooded cobra, a big fat slob, a rapacious female animal and a 
tigress. He professed profound pity for Little George. The poor 
fellow little dreamed what he was in for. Taking two men's 
leavings! But them widders did bamboozle people so. And the 
Terlizzick had so much experience. Two husbands done in. A lady 
really orter be more economical with husbands. 

All these compliments, being duly reported to Little George 
and Mrs. Terlizzick, may or may not have pleased them. Little 
George kept his own counsel and brought up Mustard's three 
kittens ostentatiously. 

The white goddess of the morning still stood tiptoe on the 
clock shelf but the dust had gathered on her shapely legs. When 
Captain Leon started up another lottery at Chapel Point, Little 
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George said it orter be stopped by law and Mosey Gautier had to 
run for his life when he tried to sell a ticket to him. 


Spring and summer passed; autumn wore away. The Rose 
River folks banked their houses with seaweed and the summer 
boarders departed ... all but the writing man, who always hung 
on to his shanty till the gulf froze over. 

One evening Big George set out to walk around the shore to 
Lighthouse Point. It was a long walk and he had various rheumatic 
spots about his anatomy, but there would be some cronies at the 
lighthouse and Big George thought an evening of social 
intercourse would be better for his nerves than playing tit-tat-x, 
right hand against left, at home. These short days and long, early- 
falling evenings were depressing, he admitted. And the Wilkins' 
shanty was draughty. The lighthouse keeper's wife might even give 
them a bite of lunch. Big George's cooking had not improved 
much. He had an uneasy suspicion that he was too old to learn. 

But he would not let his thoughts dwell on Little George's suet 
puddings and clam chowders and hot biscuits. That way madness 
lay. 

There had been a skim of snow that morning, melting into 
dampness as the sun rose for an hour or two of watery brightness 
before shrouding himself in clouds. The brief day had grown cold 
and raw as it wore on, and now land and sea lay wrapped in a grey 
brooding stillness. Far away Big George heard a train whistle blow 
distinctly. The Old Lady of the Gulf moaned now and then. A storm 
was coming up but Big George was not afraid of storms. He would 
come home by the river road; the tide would be too high on his 
return to come by the Hole in the Wall. 

As a matter of fact, when he reached the long red headland 
known as the Hole in the Wall, he blankly realized that the tide 
was already ahead of him. There was no getting around it. He 
could not climb its steep rugged sides, and to go back to where a 
road led down to the shore meant a lot of extra walking. 

A daring inspiration came to Big George. Since he could not 
get around the Hole in the Wall, could he go through it? Nobody 
ever had gone through it. But there had to be a first time for 
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anything. It was certainly bigger than last year. Nothing venture, 
nothing win. 

The Hole in the Wall had begun with a tiny opening through 
the relatively thin side of the headland. Every year it grew a little 
larger as the yielding sandstone crumbled under wave and frost. It 
was a fair size now. Big George was small and thin. He reckoned if 
he could get his head through, the rest of him could follow. 

He lay down and cautiously began sguirming through. It was 
tighter than he had thought. The sides seemed suddenly very 
thick. All at once Big George decided that he was not cut out for a 
pioneer. He would go back to the road. He tried to. He could not 
move. Somehow his coat had got ruckled up around his shoulders 
and jammed him tight. Vainly he twisted and writhed and tugged. 
The big rock seemed to hold him as in a grip of iron. The more he 
struggled the tighter he seemed to get wedged in. Finally he lay 
still with a cold sweat of horror breaking out over him. His head 
was through the Hole in the Wall. His shoulders were tight in it. 
His legs . . . where were his legs? There was no sensation in them 
but they were probably hanging down the rock wall on the hinder 
side. 

What a position to be in! On a lonely shore on a fast-darkening 
November night with a storm coming up! He would never live 
through it. He would die of heart failure before morning, like old 
Captain Jobby, who tried to climb through a gate when he was 
drunk and stuck there. 

Nobody could see him and it was no use to yell. Before him as 
behind him was nothing but a curving shadowy cove bounded by 
another headland. No house, no human being in sight. 
Nevertheless, Big George yelled with what little breath he had at 
command. 

"Wouldn't you just as soon sing as make that noise?" gueried 
Little George, sticking his head around the huge boulder that 
screened him. 

Big George stared at the familiar spidery nose and huge 
moustache. Of all the men in River and Cove to catch him in this 
predicament, that it should be Little George! What the devil was 
he doing sguatted here a mile away from home on such a night? 
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"I wasn't aiming to sing, not being afflicted as some folks are," 
said Big George sarcastically. "I was just trying to fill my lungs 
with air." 

"Why don't you come all the way through?" jeered Little 
George, coming around the boulder. 

" 'Cause I can't and you know it," said Big George savagely. 
"Look here, George Beelby, you and I ain't friends but I'm a human 
being, ain't I?" 

"There are times when I can see a distant resemblance to one 
in you," acknowledged Little George, sitting calmly down on a jut 
of the boulder. 

"Well then, in the name of humanity, help me out of this." 

"I dunno's I can," said Little George dubiously. "Seems to me 
the only way would be to yank you back by the legs and I can't get 
around the Point to do that." 

"If you can get a good grip on my shoulder or on my coat, you 
can yank me out this way. It only wants a good pull. I can't get my 
arms free to help myself." 

"And I dunno's I will," went on Little George, as if he had not 
been interrupted. 

"You . . . dunno's . . . you will! D'ye mean to say you'll leave me 
here to die a night like this? Well, George Beelby ..." 

"No, I ain't aiming to do that. It'll be your own fault if you're 
left here. You've got to show you've some sense if I'm going to pull 
you out. Will you come home and behave yourself if I do?" 

"If you want me to come home you know all you've got to do," 
snapped Big George. "Shoot out your Roarer." 

"Aurorer stays," said Little George briefly. 

"Then I stay too." Big George imitated Little George's 
brevity . . . partly because he had very little breath to use for 
talking at all. Little George took out his pipe and proceeded to 
light it. 

"I'll give you a few minutes to reflect 'fore I go. I don't aim to 
stay long here in the damp. I dunno how a little wizened creature 
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like you will stand it here all night. Anyhow, you'll have some 
feeling after this for the poor camel trying to get through the 
needle's eye." 

"Call yourself a Christian!" sneered Big George. 

"Don't be peevish now. This ain't a guestion of religion . . . this 
is a guestion of common sense," retorted Little George. 

Big George made a terrific effort to free himself, but not even 
a tremor of the grim headland was produced thereby. 

Little George jeered, "You'd orter see yourself with your red 
whiskers sticking out of that hole. And I s'pose the rest of you is 
sticking out on the other side. Beautiful rear view if anyone comes 
along. Not that anyone likely will this time of night. But if you're 
still alive in the morning I'm going to get the writing man to take a 
snap of your hind legs. Be sensible, Georgie. I've got pea soup for 
supper . . . hot pea soup." 

"Take your pea soup to hell," said Big George. 

Followed a lot of silence. Big George was thinking hard. He 
knew where his extremities were now, for the cold was nipping 
them like a weasel. The rock around him was hard as iron. It was 
beginning to rain and the wind was rising. Already the showers of 
spray were spuming up from the rocks when the waves struck 
them. By morning he would be dead or gibbering. 

But it was bitter to knuckle under to Little George and that 
white-limbed hussy on the clock shelf. Big George tried to pluck a 
little honour from the jaws of defeat. 

"If I do come back, will you promise not to marry that fat 
widow?" 

"I ain't promising nothing . . . but I never had any intention of 
marrying any widow, fat or lean." 

Big George could not repress a jeer. 

"I s'pose that means she wouldn't have you." 

"She didn't get the chance to have me or not have me. I ain't 
contracting any alliance with the house of Terlizzick. Well, I'm for 
home and pea soup. Coming, Georgie?" 
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Big George emitted a sigh, partly of exhaustion, partly of 
surrender. Life was too complicated. He was beaten. 

"Pull me out of this damn hole," he said sourly, "and I don't 
care how many naked women you have round." 

"One's enough," said Little George. 

He got a grip somehow of Big George's coat over his shoulders 
and tugged manfully. Big George howled. He was sure his legs 
were being torn off at the hips. Then he found they were still 
attached to his body, standing on the rock beside Little George. 

"Wring your whiskers out and hurry," said Little George. "I'm 
afraid that pea soup'll be scorched. It's sitting on the back of the 
stove." 


This was comfort now . . . with the cold rain beating down 
outside and the gulf beginning to bellow. The stove was purring a 
lyric of beech and maple and Mustard was licking her beautiful 
family under it. The pea soup was sublime. After all, them earrings 
rather became Little George . . . balanced the moustache, so to 
speak. 

And Aurorer . . . but what was the matter with Aurorer? 

"What you been doing with that old heathen graven immidge 
of yours?" demanded Big George, setting down half drunk his cup 
of militant tea with a thud. 

"Give her a coat of bronze paint," said Little George proudly. 
"Looks real tasty, don't it? Knew you'd be sneaking home some of 
these long-come-shorts and thought I'd show you I could be 
considerate of your principles." 

"Then you can scrape it off again," said Big George firmly. 
"Think I'm going to have an unclothed nigger sitting up there? If 
I've gotter be looking at a naked woman day in and day out, I want 
a white one for decency's sake!" 
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A Question of Acquaintance (1929) 

The fiddle was at the bottom of it all. If Dr. James Dimma had 
not been awakened in the "wee sma's" by the sound of a violin on 
the porch of Miss Jackson's bungalow next door he might have 
forgiven Arthur Binns for other things. For looking like a movie 
star; for asking him ten days before, "Caught anything yet?" when 
Dr. Dimma had been on the lake for three mortal hours without a 
bite; for—most unforgivable thing of all—being evidently poor and 
certainly unknown. 

But to be wakened out of a sound and much needed sleep at 
three o'clock a.m. by such ungodly caterwauling was too much. 
Yes, by gad, far too much. Something had to be done about it. 
Where the devil had Miss Jackson gone, and why had she left this 
jackanapes in her house while she was away? Had she left him? He 
had come there the day after she had gone. Perhaps she didn't 
know a thing about it. He might be a bank bandit. Likely he was. 
Nobody but a bank bandit would play a fiddle on the porch at three 
o'clock in the morning. And Merle was getting too friendly with 
him—far too friendly. Hadn't he seen her throwing a rose at the 
fellow over the hedge the night before? To be sure, Merle threw 
roses at everybody. But to throw them to an unknown nobody who 
probably hadn't a doctor in his family for generations back! No, 
this must be put a stop to at once. Merle could have her own way 
about the boys she played round with up to a certain point, but 
there was a limit. No more roses—no more going off to play golf 
together at the Sangamo Club. There had been two weeks of this, 
but it was going to stop. Dr. Dimma hadn't the least doubt that it 
would stop when he said so. Merle was the most docile, the most 
pliable of girls. She had always done what he told her to do. She 
would, he hadn't the least doubt, eventually marry Clark 
Fairweather when he told her to. No girl in her senses would 
dream of refusing Clark. Oodles of money, a pedigree equal to the 
Dimmas' for antiquity, a hard-working fellow with a professional 
chair waiting for him. To be sure, he wasn't a doctor. Dr. Dimma 
sighed as he pulled off his purple-and-orange pyjamas, rolled them 
into a savage ball, and hurled them on the floor. That would be too 
much good luck for such a contrary world. 


MacLean's Magazine, October 1929. 
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Dr. Dimma worshipped his own profession. No other counted 
for much in his eyes. He had always hoped Merle would marry a 
doctor. To have a son-in-law with whom he could discuss germs 
and operations and cancers would have been the height of bliss in 
his eyes. And there had been no lack of candidates. Merle could 
even have had Cleaver Robinson, whose researches into various 
elusive bacilli had already put him in the limelight. To be sure, 
poor Cleaver looked rather like a magnified bacillus himself. No 
wonder Merle couldn't bear him. Dr. Dimma was not an 
unreasonable parent. But there was no fault to be found with Clark 
Fairweather personally, and it was high time Merle stopped her 
shilly-shallying with all the boys in Sangamo and settled down. 

And no more roses over the fence. He'd see to that at once. 
Was he growing roses to see them wasted that way on a fellow 
who couldn't tell a Gloire de Dijon from a cabbage rose? Weren't 
they enough trouble and worriment without that? He didn't see 
why he wasted time and energy over the beastly things. Slugs— 
and spiders—and blight—and mildew! Any man was a fool who 
made a hobby of rose-growing. Any man was a fool to give his 
daughter so much of her own way. He'd show her! 

And Dr. Dimma, who worshipped Merle and would have died if 
he couldn't grow roses, went down to breakfast in an atrocious 
humour with everything and everybody, and determined to make 
them feel it. 

To make thing worse, Merle was ten minutes late and told him 
his watch was wrong. It infuriated Dr. Dimma ever to be told his 
watch was wrong. He pounded the table and glared at her. Not 
that Merle cared. She was not in the least afraid of her father, 
though she had spent the most of her young life luring him to 
make up his mind as she wanted it made up, and explaining away 
his insulting remarks to her friends. Even now, behind his glare his 
pride in her was fairly sticking out of his bulging blue eyes. Not 
another girl in Sangamo was a patch on her. That trim, shining 
little black head of her! Those black eyebrows like little wings! 
Those fan-lashed velvety eyes! That dimple just below the red 
delightful mouth of her! That creamy throat above the linen collar 
of her pretty green sweater! A thoroughbred, every inch of her! 
Acres of family behind her. Showed her knees too much, of course. 
But at any rate they were knees that could be shown. 
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"My watch isn't wrong," he shouted. Dr. Dimma always 
believed that if he contradicted loud enough, people would be 
convinced. "Here I am, worn out after a sleepless night, and in a 
hurry to get down to the hospital. Do you realize that I have an 
important consultation at ten? And you keep me waiting for hours 
for my breakfast!" 

Merle didn't ask why he didn't go ahead without her. She 
knew no meal had any pleasure for him if she were not facing him 
across the table. To him she was not only Merle—she was youth, 
beauty, mystery, romance—everything that had deserted the life of 
a rotund, bald-headed, elderly doctor. Instead, she went round and 
kissed him. 

"Now, Daddy dearest, don't be cross," she pleaded. 

Generally this placated the doctor. He liked to feel that his 
womenkind felt the need of placating him. But the iron had bitten 
too deeply. A fiddle at three o'clock played by a nobody! "Caught 
any yet?" 

"Never mind standing there in a skirt that is a sheer 
impertinence. Go and sit down." 

Merle sat meekly enough. Trouble of some kind was brewing. 
Perhaps she, too, had heard the fiddle! And understood better than 
the doctor what had been played. 

"Did I," said Dr. Dimma impressively, "see you throwing a rose 
at that fellow next door last night?" 

"You're only asking that for rhetorical effect, Daddy," said 
Merle coolly. "Of course you saw me throw a rose." 

Dr. Dimma snorted ironically. 

"Of course," he mimicked. "Well, this has got to stop." 

"What has got to stop?" 

"Everything—everything. I won't have you running round with 
that fellow. We don't know him." 

"I do," said Merle. 

"Ah, you do. What do you know about him, miss? What's his 
pedigree?" 
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"Daddy dear, he isn't a horse. He's very nice. He plays a 
beautiful game—such a pity you don't care for golf. Daddy—and— 
and—perhaps he's your future son-in-law. So you really ought to 
know him." 

Dr. Dimma glared at her and banged the table. He knew Merle 
was only trying to tease him, but still! 

"Son-in-law! No, thank you!" The doctor's sarcasm was 
terrible. "No son-in-law for me who plays the fiddle when decent 
people should be asleep." 

"But, Daddy, he was overseas and he's been subject to 
insomnia ever since. Besides, it helps him to think." 

"Oh, blame everything on the war. That fellow never smelled 
powder. As for thinking—don't tell me he thinks. A he-doll like that 
couldn't even try to think." 

"You're unjust. Daddy. It isn't his fault that he's good-looking. 
And—and," Merle added dreamily, "you have no idea how divinely 
he can kiss!" 

Dr. Dimma almost choked over the mouthful of coffee he had 
just taken in. 

"What do you know—has he dared—has he dared—" 

"Daddy, you'll have apoplexy. Now, dearest, stop spluttering. I 
haven't made up my mind yet that I really want him. But he's such 
a relief after Clark." 

"What's the matter with Clark?" glared Dr. Dimma. "He's 
clever and rich and good-looking, isn't he? And he'll make you an 
affectionate husband." 

"An affectionate husband. Oh, Daddy, you're so Victorian," 
groaned Merle. "Affectionate husbands are outmoded. We like the 
cavemen. The only thing I really have against Clark is the fact that 
his face demands side-whiskers a generation too late." 

"Look here. Merle, I'm serious and I want you to be. You've 
got to stop associating with this—this—" 

"His name is—" 
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"I know his name. It's all I do know about him, except the self- 
evident fact that he's an idler and a—" 

"He's been—" 

"Not a word. The Dimmas have been in Sangamo for six 
generations. You'll be good enough to remember what I say, 

Merle. I mean every word of it. And you'll find I'm firm." 

Merle stood up. It was time to put an end to the interview. She 
felt a little anxious, though she didn't show it. There had been one 
or two times in her life when she couldn't wheedle her father. 
When Dr. Dimma really did make up his mind on any point, he had 
never been known to change it. And she knew his reverence for 
ancestry and pedigrees only too well. 

"You'd be more convincing. Daddy love, if you weren't so 
cross. Being a tyrant isn't being firm, you know. Now, don't let's 
guarrel this lovely morning." 

"Merle, remember what I say—" 

"Of course I'll remember it. How can I help remembering 
when you're shouting at me like that? And glaring! You're such a 
nice-looking father when you don't glare. I've tried to bring you up 
properly, darling, but I can't seem to break you of glaring. Now, 
run along to your little hospital. I'm going out to the club with the 
Benson girls. We're the committee for the dance tomorrow night, 
you know." 

Dr. Dimma snorted again. He didn't approve of the Benson 
girls—though their pedigree egualled the Dimmas'. But for that 
matter he approved of none of those silky sophisticated creatures 
Merle ran with—snaky, hipless things, with shingle bobs, and 
mouths that looked as if they had been making a meal of blood, 
and legs that might as well be naked; who powdered their noses 
publicly with the engaging unconcern of a cat washing its face in 
the gaze of thousands. Where were the girls of yesteryear? Girls 
that were girls—ah! But times had changed. Still, had a father no 
rights at all? This was all it came to—all your years of sacrifice and 
care. They flouted you—just flouted you in their slim insolence. 
Well, he'd show them—he'd show her, the darned little fool, 
playing fast and loose with a man like Clark Fairweather. It was 
time somebody brought her up with a round turn, even an 
outmoded father who had worshipped her and slaved for her, and 
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was now told for his reward that a man he objected to could kiss 
divinely! 


One morning two weeks later Dr. Dimma, who had had a sick 
call in the night and was very tired, decided to make a morning of 
it in bed. He told Merle so, rather grumpily, when she came in to 
see him. Being tired, even after such a night, meant that he was 
growing old, and he didn't like it. Especially when he had no son to 
carry on his work. Or son-in-law. Dr. Dimma groaned. But he 
looked proudly at Merle, who was off to the club again on 
committee work about another dance. The whole world, reflected 
Dr. Dimma, was dancing mad. But Merle was looking especially 
pretty in a smart little hat of black velvet pulled down over her 
laughing eyes, with two tiny winglike things sticking up at the 
sides as if black butterflies had alighted there. Hats had 
degenerated like everything else, but he rather liked this one of 
Merle's. 

"I won't be home till after the dance. Dad, but I've told Mrs. 
Mason just what to get for your lunch. You're to have tomato and 
watercress salad if you're good and, of course, you're dining with 
Janes. I hope you'll have a lovely rest. What nifty pyjamas. Dad! 
New ones? I never saw such wonderful pyjamas." 

"Where have you seen so many pyjamas?" said Dr. Dimma 
testily. 

"On the counters," retorted Merle, crushing Dr. Dimma's 
vulgar mind, and tripped off jauntily. 

Dr. Dimma looked after her proudly. She was a good little 
scout. She had taken his decree concerning Arthur Binns like a 
thoroughbred. There had been no more roses and golf. To be sure, 
she had asked him prettily two days ago if he couldn't see his way 
clear to knowing his neighbours. But the doctor flattered himself 
he had made his final decision clear to her. And she had behaved 
very well about it—very well. 

The doctor slept the sleep of the just all the morning, had his 
lunch served to him in bed by Mrs. Mason, who had waited on him 
and adored him for twenty years, ate his favourite salad, gave Mrs. 
Mason a genial permission to spend the afternoon with a friend, 
and decided he would stay in bed till four. That would give him just 
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time to dress and get down to the hospital in time for that 
consultation with Dr. Janes at five. Secretly, Dr. Dimma was 
inordinately proud of being asked to consult with the great Janes, 
who was indubitably the most eminent neurologist in the province. 

What was that? At a bound Dr. Dimma was out of bed and at 
the window. Gracious Peter! Pigs in his rose garden—pigs—three 
of them. Where on earth had they come from? Up from that back 
street where the Kellys lived. Pigs—he'd show them . . . 

The doctor flew downstairs and out over the lawn in a tantrum. 
The pigs saw him coming and, not liking orange-and-purple 
pyjamas perhaps, rushed madly through the open gate in the 
hedge between the doctor's property and Miss Jackson's. The 
doctor pursued them bravely. It wouldn't do to chase them into 
Miss Jackson's garden and leave them there. The terrified porkers 
tore around her house, through her vegetable garden, and made 
their escape through a hole in the paling behind the garage. The 
doctor turned in triumph. He'd teach those miserable Kellys a 
lesson. This was what came of living just outside the town limits 
where people could keep any kind of nuisances. By gad, he'd 
move, that he would. Never mind if he had lived at Beechhurst all 
his life and his father before him. Sentiment was all very well—but 
fiddles—and pigs—and nobodies from nowhere who had never 
heard of a streptococcus and probably thought the violet ray was 
the name of a girl. Who had left that gate open? Who—it was at 
this point the doctor saw the dog. 

Saw him so near that the whole world seemed filled with him. 

A bulldog—the hugest and ugliest bulldog Dr. Dimma had ever 
seen. A dog who evidently had a quiet taste in pyjamas. 

Dr. Dimma turned, and stood not on the order of his going. The 
door of Miss Jackson's garage was open, and Dr. Dimma dashed in, 
with the dog an inch behind. There was a ladder set up against the 
beam of a floorless little loft, and Dr. Dimma sprinted up it as 
nimbly as a pussycat, pyjamas and all. He not only climbed it, but 
scrambled off it onto the beam. Ordinarily dogs could not climb 
ladders, but who knew what a devil like this could do? The doctor 
was taking no chances. If the dog attempted to climb the ladder he 
would hurl the ladder to the floor. 

The dog, however, showed no inclination to climb the ladder. 
He sat down on his haunches and looked up at the doctor, sitting 
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above his head in those violent pyjamas. There was a look about 
him that Dr. Dimma did not like—the look of a dog with any 
amount of spare time. 

Here was a fix! How on earth was he to get down? Well, the 
only thing to do was to yell. Somebody would hear him—Mrs. 
Mason—no, Mrs. Mason had gone, and anyway he didn't want the 
poor old lady chewed up by the dog. That Binns nobody? Was the 
dog his? Dr. Dimma suddenly realized his pyjamas. In his early 
wrath and late terror he had not thought of how he was dressed. 
Still, pyjamas or no pyjamas, he must get down. So he yelled. 

A young man was standing in the garage door—a tall young 
man, with grey eyes and a tremendous mop of red hair. An amused 
young man, leaning nonchalantly against the jamb and looking not 
at the doctor, but at his pyjamas. 

"Look here, sir," said the doctor, as soon as he got enough 
breath to say it, "I want you to call off your dog." 

"Why should I?" the young man said coolly. 

The doctor stared at him. "Why should you? Why—why—" 

"Yes, why should I?" repeated the young man. "There have 
been tramps around here lately stealing chickens." 

"Tramp, tramp. Do you take me for a tramp—or a chicken 
thief?" 

"One never knows. Or you may have escaped from Dr. 
Mayberry's private asylum. Those pyjamas of yours rather lend 
strength to that theory. Anyhow, I understand that I haven't the 
pleasure of your acquaintance and I'm not taking any chances." 

Dr. Dimma stared at Arthur Binns for a moment or two and, 
not being a stupid man, understood several things at once. So 
Merle had told him already. And this was his revenge. 

"Young man—" 

"My name is—" 

"I don't care what your name is. I know what you are, to play a 
cowardly trick like this on an old man." 

"An old man? With those pyjamas? Tut, tut!" 
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"Mr. Binns, this has gone far enough. Be good enough to call 
off your dog at once. I've an important consultation at five." 

Mr. Binns shook his red head slowly and sorrowfully. 

"The asylum, beyond doubt. I thought so as soon as I saw 
those pyjamas. Keep an eye on him, Alphonso. He may be violent." 

Alphonso was keeping two eyes on him. Mr. Binns turned and 
walked away. 

"Hey, you!" shouted the doctor incredulously. "You're not 
going to leave me here!" 

The lean red fox—aye, that was the name for him—turned. 

"I must. I can't have strangers prowling about my aunt's 
garage. If I knew you, of course, it might be different." 

Dr. Dimma knew perfectly well what was being put up to him. 
And he had no intention of surrendering. No, he would die there 
first, pyjamas and all. 

"I'm going down that ladder," he announced defiantly. "And if 
your dog injures me you will be held responsible for the 
conseguences." 

"Oh, but that wouldn't bring you back to life," smiled Mr. 

Binns. "I really wouldn't advise you to try climbing down the 
ladder. Alphonso is by way of being a one-man dog. Why not, 
instead, try enlarging the circle of your acguaintance? I'm a decent 
lot. I go to bed early at least once a week, and I never say anything 
to my friends' faces that I wouldn't say behind their backs. What 
say?" 

"My dear young man"—oh, the contempt Dr. Dimma put into 
the words—"when I say a thing I mean it." 

"So do I. We have at least that much in common," and Mr. 
Binns walked away. Before he disappeared he turned and said, "If 
you should happen to change your mind. I'll not be far off." 

Dr. Dimma took a handkerchief out of his pyjama coat pocket 
and wiped his damp brow. What a devilish predicament! And that 
appointment with Janes at five! He must not miss it—by the nine 
gods of Clusium he must not. But how could he get down? There 
was no way but by the ladder. It was all very well to talk of going 
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down the ladder, but the doctor knew he couldn't do it. People 
were sometimes literally torn to pieces by dogs, weren't they? 
Hadn't he read not long ago of a dog killing a man by biting into 
his jugular vein? He wished he did know Arthur Binns—and his 
whole family. 

The doctor put a foot on the ladder and Alphonso made a most 
blood-curdling sound. The doctor hastily drew his foot back, while 
perspiration sprang out of every pore. There was a lot of silence. It 
was frightfully hot in the loft. He could hear laughter somewhere 
down the back street. How dared anybody laugh? And that young 
devil was playing his fiddle! Everything seemed to be going on as 
usual outside. It was indecent that it should be so. Why didn't 
somebody miss him? But who was there to miss him—poor old Dr. 
Dimma who was of no importance to anyone—except a few 
miserable sick people who would die if he didn't get to see them. 
Why didn't somebody come? People were always somewhere else 
when you wanted them, and when you didn't you just fell over 
them. Why was his daughter getting up dances at the Sangamo 
Club, instead of being home looking after her poor old father who 
was perishing of thirst in Miss Jackson's garage? He was thirsty. 
How many hours could that devil of a dog hang on? Would he 
never get thirsty? Why had he told the S.P.C.A. to get after old Dan 
Kelly for kicking his dog? No doubt the dog deserved to be kicked. 
Every dog did—just for being a dog. 

Wasn't that a gueer throbbing in the back of his neck? He 
must be calm. Yes, even though Janes—Dr. Dimma gave himself up 
to hate, and hated everything living or dead. He hoped Alphonso 
would take mange, distemper, worms, be run over by a truck, and 
poisoned with strychnine. He invented several more terrible 
deaths for Alphonso and for his master. How delightful it would be 
to have Arthur Binns tied to a stake, and amuse oneself throwing 
sharp hatchets at him! Why had Cesare Borgia been so 
misunderstood? 

He had a sudden wild pang of hope when a black cat walked 
calmly through the garage. Surely Alphonso would chase the cat— 
any proper dog would. Kipling said so. But Alphonso continued to 
sguat on his hambones, with his bandy legs planted in front of him, 
and his unwinking eyes fastened on the purple-and-orange 
pyjamas, until the cat had vanished. Well, he had never had any 
opinion of Kipling. 
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Every time Dr. Dimma squirmed, Alphonso made that dreadful 
sound. So the doctor tried to keep perfectly still. The narrow beam 
was not a comfortable place to sit. His left leg went to sleep. It was 
an infernal sensation. How long had he been there? It must have 
been hours. Janes would never forgive him! Suppose he fell asleep 
or fainted from hunger and tumbled off the beam. Suppose he had 
a stroke of apoplexy or a heart failure. Suppose the dog went mad 
this hot day. But still it never occurred to Dr. Dimma that he knew 
Arthur Binns. 

Again he felt a faint flicker of hope. Through the tiny window 
at the end of the loft he could see a portion of his own front walk. 

A lady came up it. Surely—surely—when she found no one at home 
and the front door wide open, she would have the sense to 
investigate a bit. Then she turned her head. Even at that distance 
Dr. Dimma knew her and shrank into himself. The abominable 
Mrs. Slocum—the awful she-reporter of the Sangamo Banner. His 
pet aversion—the only woman on earth he really detested. Mrs. 
Slocum, who persisted in talking to him glibly of compulsion 
neuroses and anxiety neuroses and inferiority complexes and such 
like new-fangled twaddle. Mrs. Slocum, who went in for 
spiritualism, and believed she had a "spirit love" on "the other 
side." Mrs. Slocum, who wrote up everything, big and little, for her 
infernal "column." What on earth was she after? If she should find 
him! Dr. Dimma would have sat on that beam forever—he would 
have run the gauntlet of forty Alphonsos rather than have Mrs. 
Slocum's small, pale, watery eyes light upon him in his pyjamas 
perched on a beam in Mrs. Jackson's garage. Suppose it got into 
the paper! Ridicule would be his portion all the rest of his life. He 
dared not draw a free breath for half an hour after he had seen her 
going back down the walk. 

Really, that dog's eyes would be sprained! Had he ever moved 
them once? Dr. Dimma tried to outstare him—hadn't he read 
something somewhere about the power of the human eye over 
animals? No animal can continue to look a human being steadily in 
the eye. All pish-posh. Alphonso gave back stare for stare. Dr. 
Dimma tried "willing" him to go and "willed" hard. Alphonso 
merely grinned at him. Wasn't there some Master Word which if 
uttered would make a dog fawn at your feet? Scat—no, that was 
how you talked to cats. 
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It must be long after five now. Janes would have given him up 
in wrath and contempt. Never would he have the chance of such 
an honour again. And no doubt the Kelly pigs had returned and 
were rooting up his finest roses. Dr. Dimma groaned and once 
more felt for his handkerchief to mop his face. It was not in his 
pocket—it had slipped to the floor, but his fingers encountered a 
small scrap of paper torn from a Toronto periodical he had been 
reading two nights ago. A paragraph about some new rose. But on 
the reverse were some "society" items, and one of them leaped out 
and caught Dr. Dimma's staring eyes. 

Dr. A. W. Binns, the author of the famous 
monograph on tropical diseases, is spending the summer 
months in his aunt's cottage in Sangamo, where he 
hopes to be able to finish his essay on tuberculosis, to be 
entered for competition for the Carmody prize open to 
the world. The distinguished young Canadian, who has 
already won such laurels for himself and such honour for 
his native land, has accepted a position in Johns Hopkins 
and will take up his duties this autumn, etc., etc. 

Dr. Dimma almost fell off the beam. He knew Arthur Binns at 
last! The excited yelp that he emitted could have been heard half a 
mile. It brought Binns to the garage door in a second. 

"Feel any better acguainted with me now?" he drawled. "Think 
you know me?" 

"Know you," bellowed the doctor, "I've known you for years. 
Author of that amazing monograph on tropical diseases. What do 
you mean by never telling me you were A. W. Binns?" 

"Oh!" Dr. Binns saw the clipping waved in Dr. Dimma's 
agitated hand. "So that's what brought you to a nodding 
acguaintance. Well, I'm not much to advertise, and I didn't think 
Merle would be any more likely to fall in love with me because I 
wrote that monograph." He did not add, "And I thought you 
needed a lesson," but perhaps it would not have mattered much if 
he had. 

"You could have saved me a very uncomfortable afternoon if 
you hadn't been guite so modest," grunted Dr. Dimma. "Lucky that 
clipping happened to be in my pocket. I'd have sat here till 
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kingdom come before I'd have knuckled down to you otherwise. 
Now, hadn't you better call off that—your dog?" 

"Alphonso," said Dr. Binns, "this is a good friend of ours. Call 
it a day." 

Dr. Dimma could have sworn he saw Alphonso wink at him. He 
did not care. He was too wild with excitement and delight to care 
for anything like that. What a distinguished face that fellow had! 
What a chin! What incredible luck that Merle had captured him! 
Merle, the little fool, who hadn't yet made up her mind that she 
"really wanted" him! Heaven grant him patience! "My son-in-law, 
Dr. A. W. Binns"—oh, he would die of pride! 

"You'd better come down, sir, Alphonso won't touch you now. 
He's really a broth of a dog. You'll think so when you know him 
better." 

Dr. Dimma had his doubts about this. He felt he knew 
Alphonso guite well enough now, and he still felt he would enjoy 
spanking him with a board. But henceforth even Alphonso was 
sacrosanct. 

"I'll come down if I can restore the circulation," he said, 
rubbing his leg. "By the way, what time is it? I had an appointment 
with Janes at five." 

"It's a guarter to five," said Dr. Binns. "Five minutes for you to 
dress—ten for me to take you there. We'll make it, though we may 
have to knock over a few foolish pedestrians." 

Dr. Dimma crept down the ladder more slowly than he had 
gone up it, keeping a wary eye on Alphonso. Then he held out his 
hand to Dr. Binns. 

"I suppose you'll tell this as a good joke everywhere for years," 
he said ruefully. 

"Oh, no," said Dr. Binns, taking his hand. "We'll keep this in 
the family. I don't want my father-in-law held up to ridicule. You 
see. Merle and I were married yesterday afternoon." 
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_ The Price (1930) _ 

On the day when Dr. Lennox told Agatha North that she was 
out of danger and would soon be as well as ever, if she took proper 
care of herself, Agatha smiled her old, gallant smile up at him and 
Christine and Nurse Ransome. 

"That's the most interesting thing you've said this long while," 
she told him. "I was beginning to think you were stupid—your 
conversation has been so dull. I'm glad I'm going to get better. I 
want to live. There are so many things I want to do yet. And, oh, 

I'd hate to die and leave all my nice dishes and my open fire—and 
that row of tulips I planted out the day I took sick." 

Christine and Dr. Lennox laughed, the former with a note of 
heartfelt relief in her laughter. It was so nice to hear Agatha say a 
whimsical little thing like that again. She had been so ill; the 
attack of bronchitis had been very severe, and there were 
complications. But all was well now; she would soon be her old self 
again—darling Agatha. Christine bent and kissed her impulsively. 

Nurse Ransome had not smiled, did not intend to smile. Her 
small, pale, watery eyes expressed entire disapproval of such 
frivolity on her patient's part; her narrow white face seemed to 
Christine narrower and whiter than ever. Christine hated her; she 
had not wanted to have her on the case, but no other nurse could 
be had at the time, and Miss Ransome was certainly competent. 
Nurse Ransome could not hate—she had not enough intensity for 
that—but she disliked Christine and pretended to herself that she 
disdained her. She would have said that Christine was a vain, 
proud, selfish, thoughtless, idle chatterbox. All of this, and more, 
was true; but it was egually true, though Nurse Ransome would 
never have said it, that Christine was an exguisitely pretty, loving, 
winsome, sensitive creature. 

Dr. Lennox was thinking this, as he looked at her across 
Agatha's bed. He was madly in love with Christine, as all 
Harrowsdene knew. They were not engaged yet, but everybody 
took it for granted they soon would be. A good many people 
thought Dr. Lennox was making a mistake. Of course, Christine 
was a North and would eventually be the heiress of Agatha's not 
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inconsiderable estate, including "Whiteflowers"; but then she was 
such a wild, laughing thing, "a pretty butterfly," Dr. Lennox's aunt 
called her contemptuously. She thought, they said, of nothing but 
dress, dances and beaus, and "spinning street yarn." She laughed 
and talked too much and too freely—"you always heard her before 
you saw her." "A doctor's wife above all things should know how to 
hold her tongue—she would ruin his practice." She was far too 
intimate with Jen Keefe and her set; she was delicate; she was 
extravagant; she was, in short, thoroughly spoiled. 

Ward Lennox had been told all these things at sundry times 
and by divers people, and they had made no impression on him at 
all. He had loved Christine from the moment of their first meeting, 
and he meant to ask her to marry him as soon as he could muster 
up the courage to do it. In his eyes she was all but perfection; her 
few faults were but the faults of petted youth; the only thing he 
seriously disapproved of in her was her intimacy with Jen Keefe, 
that lady of the pale gold hair and over-large dark eyes and free- 
and-easy ways. But once Christine was his wife she would see no 
more of the Keefes. Ward Lennox fondly believed that he could 
mould Christine to his views in all things; he had no idea of the 
strength of will that lay hidden under the soft curves and behind 
the coquettish eyes of her youth. 

Agatha smiled up adoringly into Christine's face. They were 
cousins, but Agatha was the senior by twenty years. She had 
brought Christine up, when the latter was orphaned by the death 
of both father and mother in babyhood. "Whiteflowers" was the 
only home Christine had ever known. She loved it and she loved 
Agatha passionately. But then everybody loved Agatha North, that 
busy, kindly, charitable, broad-minded, wonderful woman, who 
was always helping somebody or something, always planning and 
engineering and succeeding, always full of life and interest and 
zest and wholesome laughter. Why, Harrowsdene could not get 
along without Agatha North. A sensation of relief and gladness 
went over the whole town like a wave when Dr. Lennox went away 
from "Whiteflowers" that day and spread the news that Agatha 
was going to get better and would be about in a few weeks. There 
had been anxiety; bronchitis so easily ran to pneumonia, and 
Agatha had the "North heart." 

Before he went away Dr. Lennox explained the change of 
medicines to Nurse Ransome and Christine. 
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"She is listening to him, not to what he says," thought Nurse 
Ransome, watching Christine covertly. 

Christine was more aware of Ward Lennox than of what he 
was saying. She thrilled with a delicious sense of his nearness; she 
was acutely conscious of his tall straightness, his glossy black hair, 
his luminous dark blue eyes, and the passionate tenderness she 
sensed behind the aloofness of his professional manner. But she 
heard what he said distinctly and remembered it perfectly for all 
this. She never forgot anything Ward said to her. In all the world 
there was no music like his voice. 

"This is her regular medicine," said the doctor. "Give her four 
of these tablets every three hours. This," he held out another 
smaller bottle, "is only to be used if she has one of those restless 
attacks at night and cannot sleep. Give her one of these tablets— 
on no account more than one—every four hours if necessary. Two 
would be dangerous—three fatal. I'll set the bottle up on this little 
shelf by itself." 

It was Christine's turn to sit up that night. Nurse Ransome 
repeated the caution about the tablets before she went to her 
room. Christine listened with a slightly mutinous, insolent 
expression; there was no need of Nurse Ransome's reminders. She 
had not forgotten what Ward had said; she was not a child. She 
sent a glance of pettish dislike after the spare figure of the nurse. 
She felt that Nurse Ransome insinuated doubts to the doctor as to 
her fitness for waiting on Agatha; it was agony to think he might 
have or acguire a poor opinion of her in this respect. Christine was 
vain and abnormally proud; she could not bear to be looked down 
upon by anybody for any reason. She hated Nurse Ransome 
because she felt that Nurse Ransome looked down upon her. 
Christine would have gone to the stake in olden days, not for her 
religion, but for dread of the contempt she would incur from her 
co-religionists if she proved too weak for the test of martyrdom. 
The most acute suffering of her childhood had been endured when 
a schoolmate had publicly taunted her with a distant cousin of the 
Norths who had been sent to prison for forgery. She never forgot 
the shame and humiliation and torture of that day. 

Agatha was very restless that night. At the best of times she 
was liable to sleeplessness—strangely so for her type. At ten 
o'clock Christine gave her one of the tablets and at two another. 
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She was very careful to set the bottle back on the bookshelf. She 
was afraid of it. She hoped Agatha would not need it again. 

When a week had passed Agatha was feeling so well that she 
wanted to be allowed to sit up. Dr. Lennox would not permit it. He 
told her her heart was not yet fit for any exertion. "You must he 
here for another week yet. Then I may let you sit up for a few 
minutes every day." 

"You tyrant!" she said, smiling up at him. "He is a tyrant, isn't 
he, Christine? My heart isn't going to kill me. My grandmother had 
the same kind of a heart and she lived for ninety-five years. I'm 
going to live for ninety-five years—and enjoy every minute of them, 
and do a thousand things I want to do." 

She laughed up at him and Christine. Dr. Lennox laughed back 
—dimples came out in his cheeks when he laughed—said good¬ 
night, and went out of the room. 

Christine put the green shade over the light, and sat down by 
the window. It was her night to watch again, but the night vigils by 
now were little more than matters of form. Agatha had never 
required the sleeping tablets since that first night. She slept 
soundly, seldom waking until dawn. The sinister little bottle had 
never been taken down from the bookshelf. 

Christine at the window began to dream, looking out into the 
chilly moonlit night of October. She was beginning to wish acutely 
that Agatha were quite well. She was getting tired of the sick 
room, tired of the monotonous existence which Agatha's illness 
had necessitated. She wanted to get back to her gay round of 
social doings again, the dances, the teas, the dinners, all the 
diversions of the little town. She wanted to wear her pretty 
dresses and jewels again—Christine loved jewels. Agatha had 
given her a string of tiny real pearls and a glittering Spanish hair 
comb for her last birthday. She had never had a chance to wear 
them yet. She wanted to flood "Whiteflowers" with music again. 
Next to her love for Ward, music was Christine's most intense 
passion, and she had not touched her piano since Agatha became 
ill. She wanted to get off for a weekend at Jen Keefe's Muskoka 
lodge for the deer-shooting. She knew Agatha wouldn't want her to 
go, but she meant to go for all that. It was nothing but sheer envy 
that made people talk about Mrs. Keefe and her set. There was 
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nothing wrong with them; they were gay and up-to-date and not 
hidebound by silly old conventions. 

Then she let herself think of Ward Lennox—gave herself up to 
a vivid dream of their life together. She forgot her surroundings 
totally until she was recalled to them by a realization that Agatha 
was moving uneasily on her pillows. 

Christine went to the bed. “Do you want anything?" 

"I think I must have one of those tablets/' said Agatha. "My 
restlessness has just returned—I thought perhaps it wouldn't—I've 
been doing so well lately. But for half an hour now I've just wanted 
to toss and scream." 

Christine went over to the table, took down the bottle and 
returned with a tablet. She moved a little absently, for she was still 
partially in her dream of Ward. 

After Agatha had taken her tablet she soon fell asleep. It was 
now eleven o'clock. Christine went back to the window and 
dreamed herself into a doze, leaning back in her big upholstered 
chair. She did not awaken until Agatha called her. It was the first 
time she had slept on guard. 

"Would you like another tablet, dear?" 

"No. The restlessness is gone. I think I'll sleep normally now— 
but since I'm awake, give me my regular dose. Ugh, when will I 
ever get square with Ward Lennox for all those hundreds of 
detestable little white tablets he's made me swallow? But after all 
they're preferable to the nauseous tablespoonfuls of liquid his 
father used to inflict on me." 

Christine went over to the table rather stupidly. She yawned— 
she was not wholly awake yet. The clock in the parlour below was 
striking three. She counted the strokes absently as she took out 
the four tablets. Agatha sat up in bed to wash them down with a 
sip of water from the glass Christine held to her lips. She had been 
warned not to do this and now she slipped back with a sigh. 

"I'm weaker than I thought I was." 

"Is there anything else you'd like?" Christine asked, 
smothering another yawn. 
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"No, no, dear. I'm all right. It's only that I rather feel as if I 
were a dish of jelly and would all fall apart if violently jarred," said 
Agatha. "Go back to your chair and rest all you can. Sitting up like 
this is too hard on you—you're not strong. But you won't have to 
sit up many more nights. How glad I'll be when I'm well again. It 
will be so nice to keep my house again—and read my books—and 
eat just what I want—and be finally rid of that respectable female, 
Miss Ransome." 

Christine went back, but she was thoroughly wakened up now 
and did not want to sleep. Agatha was soon asleep again. Moving 
softly, Christine turned on the light by the dressing table, screened 
it from the sick bed, and sat down before the mirror. Taking the 
pins out of the masses of her rich glossy black hair she began to 
experiment with various ways of hairdressing. Christine loved to 
do this. She was very proud and fond of her beautiful hair, and was 
in the habit of spending hours at her glass, sleeking and brushing 
it. After several experiments she got it up in a new way she liked 
exceedingly. She would wear it like that to Jen Keefe's next dance 
—with her Spanish comb in it. She slipped across the hall to her 
own room, and returned with the comb, and put it in her hair. How 
pretty she was! She leaned her elbows on the table, cupped her 
chin in her hands, and studied her reflected face earnestly. How 
very white her skin was! What a delicate bloom was on her round 
modelled cheeks. How golden-brown her eyes were behind their 
long black lashes; her forehead was rather high, but this new way 
of doing her hair banished that defect. Her neck and arms were 
lovely. She was the prettiest girl in Harrowsdene, there was no 
doubt of that. And the happiest. And she would be happier yet— 
when she married Ward. Oh, she was going to have a splendid, 
joyous life—ever so much gayer than life at "Whiteflowers" had 
been. Though Agatha was a darling, she did not care much for 
social doings. But as young Mrs. Ward Lennox, she could do as she 
liked. Ward adored her—he would give her her own way in 
everything. No "settling down" for her into any poky routine of 
married life, looking after babies and pantry supplies. No, indeed— 
not for years to come. She hated children anyhow, children and 
housework. She was young and beautiful: she would grasp at all 
youth and beauty could give her. For years to come she would 
know the joy of pleasing the eyes of men. 

She would entertain: Harrowsdene should have its eyes 
opened. And she would never give up Jennie. Ward didn't like her, 
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she knew, but he would get over that. He would have to get over 
his strict old-fashioned notions about things. She loved Jennie; 
Jennie was a dear thing, so gay and good-hearted. Of course, she 
wasn't an old Calvinistic prude like most of the Harrowsdene 
women—like all of them, except Agatha. She believed in living and 
letting live. So did Christine. 

"I'm—going—to—do—exactly—as—I—please," she nodded with 
every word at the radiant face in the glass. "I'm—going—to—have 
—a—splendid—time." 

She touched her lovely shoulders admiringly. 

"How sorry I am for ugly women," she said. "What can they 
have to live for? But, of course, there must be some to do the 
stupid drudgery of life. We who are beautiful should be exempt 
from all that. It is just enough that we are beautiful." 

She laughed softly again, softly, triumphantly, insolently, 
defiant of fate—the last laughter of her youth. 

It was dawn now. Agatha still slept. Christine turned off the 
mirror light and went to the open window. The grounds of 
"Whiteflowers" were very lovely in the faint, pearly lustre. The 
wind was whistling rather eerily in the dead reeds of the little 
swampy hollow behind "Whiteflowers," but the sky was exquisite, 
with white clouds floating across it. 

It was going to be a fine day. Christine was glad. She hated 
dull stormy days. She would go to see Jen in the afternoon. She 
hadn't been anywhere since Agatha took ill. But there was no need 
to mew herself up any longer. 

She turned and went over to the bed. Agatha was lying on the 
pillows, her face turned to the grey light. Something about it sent 
a strange, horrible dart of vague dismay to Christine's heart. She 
bent once and touched Agatha's cheek. Christine had never 
touched a dead person's cheek before—but she knew—she knew. 

A shriek of terror broke from her lips. Nurse Ransome, who 
had just been coming across the hall, rushed through the doorway, 
followed by old Jean, the house-keeper, who had been on her way 
downstairs. Nurse Ransome saw at a glance what had happened, 
but she went promptly to work with all proper attempts at revival. 
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Jean was dispatched downstairs to telephone for the doctor. White, 
shaking, useless, Christine was told to open the other window. 

Christine went uncertainly toward the window. On her way she 
passed the table where the medicine bottle stood. Suddenly she 
stopped, looking at it. The bottle of sleeping tablets was on it. It 
had not been put up in its place at eleven o'clock. The bottle of 
regular tablets was back in the corner, half hidden by the window 
curtain, just as it had been at eleven o'clock. 

What had she given to Agatha at three o'clock? 

A hideous conviction suddenly took possession of her mind. 

She remembered—as if the whole incident rose out of subliminal 
depths into consciousness—she remembered feeling the raised 
letters of the poison bottle in her fingers as she counted out the 
four tablets. The regular medicine bottle was smooth. Her 
conscious mind, dulled by sleep, had not been aware of what she 
was doing—had retained no memory of it. But she knew what she 
had done. At eleven o'clock, her thoughts still tangled in the 
cobweb meshes of her voluptuous dreaming, she had forgotten to 
put the sleeping tablets safely back on the shelf. At three o'clock 
she had picked up the bottle and given Agatha four tablets from it. 
Four—and three were fatal! 

A sensation of deadly cold went over her from head to foot- 
then nausea, horrible, beyond expression. She fought it off, and, 
blindly obeying the dictates of an impulse that had no connection 
with reason but rushed furiously up from the deeps of being, she 
caught the poison bottle in her icy hand and set it on the shelf, 
with one wild, terrified look back at Nurse Ransome. Nurse 
Ransome had not seen; she was busy with what had been Agatha. 

Christine felt herself falling—falling—falling—into unimagined, 
unimaginable depths of horror. She slid down to the floor by the 
table, unconscious. 


Agatha North's death, coming when everyone had supposed 
she was beyond all danger, shocked Harrowsdene to its centre. 
She had died in her sleep from heart failure, Dr. Lennox said. He 
had known it was possible, but, as she herself had said, her 
grandmother had lived to old age with just the same kind of a 
heart, so he had not been much afraid of it. There was no doubt- 
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no suspicion. Everybody was very sorry for Christine who seemed, 
it was said—for but few people saw her—to be dazed by the blow. 

When Christine had recovered consciousness in her own room, 
Dr. Lennox and Nurse Ransome had tried to keep her there, but 
she broke away from them with unnatural strength and ran wildly 
to Agatha's room. Nurse Ransome was guite disgusted with her 
entire lack of self-control. She had screamed—laughed—implored 
Agatha to speak to her—look at her. Agatha had always answered 
her when she called before. Now she did not even open her eyes— 
her beautiful, large-lidded eyes. Christine had wrung her hands 
and torn her hair. Mingled with all her horror and agony was 
incredulity. This thing could not have happened. Agatha could not 
be dead—it was absurd—impossible. Why didn't they do 
something? 

"Everything has been done—everything," said Ward Lennox 
compassionately. Even he did not like this frenzy of Christine's. 

But she was very young and this was her first sorrow. Agatha had 
been everything to her, mother, sister, comrade. 

Under all Christine's agony was a horror of the discovery of 
what she had done, and a mad, unreasoning determination that it 
must not be discovered. She fainted again when she was forced to 
accept the fact that Agatha was dead; when she recovered she was 
calm, spent, guiet. She learned that Ward thought Agatha had died 
of heart failure; no one seemed to have the slightest inkling of the 
truth. Nurse Ransome guestioned her concerning the events of the 
night, sharply enough, with a shrewish glint in her eyes, as was 
her way, but evidently without suspicion. Christine told her tale 
unhesitatingly, looking straight into Nurse Ransome's eyes as she 
told it. She was glad it was Nurse Ransome and not Ward Lennox 
who asked her. She could not, she thought, have told that story 
unshrinkingly to him. 

Agatha had been very restless at eleven—she had given her 
one sleeping tablet and she had slept until three. Then she had 
asked for her usual medicine. 

"I gave it to her," said Christine unquailingly, "and then she 
went to sleep again." 

"Was there anything unusual about her?" asked Nurse 
Ransome. "Did she complain of anything?" 
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"I noticed nothing unusual." Christine's voice was steady and 
even. "She spoke of feeling her weakness—and she raised herself 
up to take her tablets before I could prevent her." 

Nurse Ransome nodded. 

"The exertion may have affected her heart a little. She must 
have died soon after three o'clock. Dr. Lennox says. It is strange 
you never noticed anything before morning." 

"I was sitting over by the window—I never heard the slightest 
sound from her. I thought she was asleep." 

"Did you doze off?" Nurse Ransome was a little contemptuous. 

"No, I was wide awake all the time," said Christine 
deliberately. 

She was tearless now, tearless, cunning, and terrified to the 
bottom of her soul. She shut herself up in her room when Nurse 
Ransome had gone and walked the floor. 

No one must ever know. She would not confess. It could do 
Agatha no good now. And what harm might it not do to herself? 

She was wholly ignorant of what was or might be done in such 
cases and in her ignorance imagined the worst. They might not 
believe her—not now, at all events, after those instinctive lies of 
terror—they might think she had done it on purpose, that she 
might the sooner fall heir to Agatha's money. Sent to prison—tried 
—she, Christine North, on whom the winds of heaven had not 
dared to blow too roughly. And even at the best—even if they 
believed her—even if nothing could or would be done to her—what 
shame, what humiliation, what outrage to her pride! To have it 
known that she had poisoned Agatha, her virtual mother, through 
sheer carelessness, to be always pointed out as one who had been 
capable of such a deed, no, no, she could never face such a thing— 
never. Anything, any fate, would be better than that. And she knew 
what her fate must be. She could never marry Ward Lennox now. 
Confessed or unconfessed, this thing must always stand between 
them. But just now in her guilt and dismay and dread, this seemed 
of little moment. The soul can entertain but one overmastering 
passion at a time. 
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She stood before her mirror and looked at her changed face, 
her white, haggard face with its horror-filled eyes. It was as if in 
one hour she had passed from youth to middle age. 

"I will not tell—it must never be known," she whispered, 
clenching her hands. 

Her dread, and the unscrupulous determination caused by it, 
carried her through the funeral. People talked of her unnatural 
composure and her marble-white face. They pitied her, knowing 
what she had lost in Agatha. But in the back of their minds was the 
thought that she was a rich woman now, the mistress and owner of 
"Whiteflowers," and in due time would be wife of Ward Lennox. 
Back of this again was a thought, or rather a feeling, that giddy, 
shallow Christine was not worthy of such good fortune. 

"She didn't shed a tear—too proud to cry before folks, North¬ 
like," said old Aunt Hetty Lawson. "She doesn't become her black. 
You'll see, she won't wear it longer than she has to. She'll make 
Agatha's money fly. Well, well, Harrowsdene will miss Agatha 
North. There aren't many women in the world like her." 

Christine never forgot the agony of that hour. She had to sit 
still among the mourners. She had to look once more on Agatha's 
dead face—Agatha's lovely, placid face—and know that she had 
killed her, had cut her off in her gracious, beloved, useful prime. 
Agatha, who had loved her so entirely and whom she had loved so 
deeply in return. She had to endure the consolations of people who 
would despise and condemn her ruthlessly if they knew the truth. 
At moments it seemed to Christine that they must know it—that 
her horrible inward sense of guilt and remorse must be branded on 
her face for all to see. Her own realization of what she had done 
was so intense and vivid that it seemed as if it must radiate from 
her to the minds of all around her. Yet she sat on like a white 
statue, as motionless, as seemingly calm as the dead woman 
herself. 

It was over; Agatha's beautiful soul, full of fancy and charm 
and love, had gone to its own place; her ripe, beautiful body was 
buried in Harrowsdene cemetery and covered speedily with a loose 
drift of autumn leaves. And Christine shut herself up at 
"Whiteflowers" alone, refusing to see anyone, even Ward Lennox. 
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Her dread of being found out was almost gone. Agatha was 
buried. Since there had been no suspicion before, there would be 
none now. She was safe. But now that terror was over, another 
emotion rose up and possessed her soul, horror of herself, 
passionate, unappeasable remorse. By sheer carelessness she had 
killed Agatha; she had preened and exulted before her mirror 
while Agatha was lying dead behind her—Agatha who wanted so 
much to live. She must atone for it, she must atone for it by 
lifelong penance. Sitting alone in her room, listening to the heavy 
rain that she knew was streaming down on Agatha's unprotected 
grave, she made her enduring vow. 

"I have robbed her of life. I will not have life myself," said 
Christine. 


At first people thought the change in Christine was merely the 
result of grief and trouble. It would soon wear off, they said. But it 
did not; then they began to talk and wonder and whisper again. 
They talked and wondered and whispered until they were tired of 
talking and wondering and whispering and lapsed into acceptance 
of a threadbare fact. 

Christine cared nothing for their talking and wondering and 
whispering. She was bent only on atonement—bent on dulling the 
sting of remorse to a bearable degree by increasing penance. 
Within a month of Agatha's death she had organized her existence 
on the lines it was henceforth to follow, and nothing—entreaty, 
advice, blame—ever availed to move her one jot from her elected 
path, until people gave up blaming, entreating, advising; left her 
alone, and practically forgot her. Nobody could ever have believed 
that, much as Christine was known to have loved Agatha, her 
sorrow could have had such a lasting and revolutionary effect on 
her. But since it was undeniably so, they accepted it, concluding 
that Christine's mind had been affected by the shock of Agatha's 
death. After all, there had always been a strain of eccentricity in 
the Norths. Agatha herself had been eccentric in her very 
philosophy of living—so gay and tolerant and vivid at the years 
when other women had grown sober and hidebound and drab with 
the stress of existence. 

Christine, with her own hands, put away all the things Agatha 
would never wear or use more, pretty things all of them, for 
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Agatha had loved pretty things. She hung Agatha's picture in the 
room where Agatha had died, that she might not see it, and locked 
the door. But she took the brown bottle of sleeping tablets and set 
it on her own dressing table before her mirror, on the dressing 
table from which had been banished all the little implements of 
beauty she had been wont to use assiduously. She had no longer 
any use for them, but every night and every morning as she 
brushed her thick black hair straightly and unbecomingly off her 
face to its prim coil behind, she looked at the deadly reminder of 
her deed. 

Ward Lennox respected her grief and desire for solitude as 
long as he could bear it. Then he went to her, told her his love, and 
asked her to marry him. Christine coldly refused. He was 
thunderstruck; he had been sure Christine loved him. Had he not 
seen her eyes change at sight of him, the revealing colour rise in 
her lovely face? Yet now she looked unblushingly at him and told 
him she could never marry him. He did not give up easily; he 
urged, entreated, reproached. Christine listened and said nothing. 

"Don't you love me?" he asked. 

"No," she said, with her eyes cast down. 

Ward did not believe her. He went away at last, intending to 
return soon. But when he went back he rang the bell at 
"Whiteflowers" unavailingly; and no answer came to his letters. He 
tried at intervals for a year to see Christine; then he gave up, 
convinced that she did not care for him, never had cared. What he 
had mistaken for love had only been the coquettish allurement of a 
wild girl, who had been sobered by trouble into a realization that 
she should not so play with the great passion of life. 

Christine loved him as she had always done. For one mad 
moment she was tempted to confess all and throw herself on his 
mercy. Surely if he loved her as he said he did he would overlook 
and forgive. But then, to feel always humiliated before him in his 
knowledge of her indefensible carelessness; she could not bear the 
thought. This one master dread held back the words. Without it 
she would not have been strong enough to put away love from her, 
even for atonement. All other joys she could sacrifice to her 
craving for remorse. But not this. If it had not been for the pride 
that could not brook the thought of shame she would have fallen at 
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his feet and gasped out the truth. But that pride sealed her lips 
forever. 

She put all her old friends out of her life. Most of them had 
been of the Keefe set. When Mrs. Keefe came to "Whiteflowers" 
old Jean Stewart told her ungraciously that Christine would not 
see her. Mrs. Keefe went away insulted and never made any 
further attempt to renew her intimacy with Christine. When, two 
years later, the scandal of the Keefe divorce case, with all its 
unsavoury details in the matter of a certain Muskoka house party, 
burst upon Harrowsdene, people said significantly that it was well 
Christine North was not mixed up in that. But by this time 
Harrowsdene had accepted and almost forgotten the new 
Christine. 

Old Jean Stewart died three years after Agatha's death, and 
thenceforth Christine lived alone, keeping the big house herself in 
the immaculate fashion that Agatha had loved. She had always 
hated housework. She did it all now, down to the very scrubbing 
and stove-blacking, taking a fierce satisfaction in these hated 
tasks, glad when her beautiful white hands, on which never a jewel 
shone, grew rough and hardened. She had to have help outside, to 
keep the grounds as Agatha had liked them. For this purpose she 
employed half-witted old Dormy Woods, who pottered about all the 
lawns of Harrowsdene and liked to insinuate that he knew dark 
secrets about everybody. Sometimes the gueer remarks he 
occasionally let fall gave Christine a start of dread; when he looked 
at her with his horrible filmy eyes and said leeringly, "I could tell 
strange tales o' some folks," she grew cold to her very heart. Was 
it possible he knew and guessed her secret? No, it was not 
possible. But she was always uneasy in his presence, and it was for 
that very reason she employed him. It was part of her penance. 
Perhaps, too, old Dormy told her bits of unsolicited news now and 
then. 

She gave largely and secretly to the charities that Agatha had 
always supported, but she never spent an unnecessary cent. When 
people called her miserly she said bitterly to herself, "That is 
better than being called a murderess." She never wore anything 
but severe black. She never went anywhere save to the stores, 
where she did her economical buying, and to church. Every 
Sunday she sat alone in the old North pew, reading her Bible until 
the service began, never lifting her eyes. She did this because she 
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detested reading the Bible. For the same reason she read a 
chapter in it every night and every morning. One month, eight 
years after Agatha's death, she suffered from a slight but 
uncomfortable affection of the eyes that was epidemic in 
Harrowsdene, and could not read at all. Then she discovered that 
she missed her Bible, that she had come to enjoy it. From that time 
she never opened her Bible again. Yet she had read through it so 
often that it had become part of her, its philosophy, its poetry, its 
drama, its ageless, incredible wisdom, of earth and of spirit, its 
unexampled range of colourful human nature were hers 
inalienably, permeating her soul and intellect. 

Her reading was all heavy and serious now. She never looked 
at one of the sentimental romances she had once revelled in. Now 
she read only the old histories and biographies and poems in the 
old North bookcases. This filled part of the time left over from her 
meticulous housekeeping; the rest she passed in knitting and 
sewing, making garments which she secretly sent to the poor of 
the nearest city. 

She never touched her piano after Agatha's death; no one ever 
heard her sing again. She never spoke to anyone beyond a grave 
Good Day, and when people talked to her or strove to hold her in 
conversation she answered with brief gravity and went her way— 
she who had once been such a chatterbox. She had put all 
companionship out of her life. She would not even have a cat or 
dog at "Whiteflowers." She kept the flowers that Agatha had loved 
in her garden, but she never touched one. Moonlight was still a 
fair thing, but she would not look at it. She would not accept any 
enjoyment, and she never for one waking moment forgot that she 
had killed Agatha. The passing of years never dulled or dimmed 
the realization. Sometimes she dreamed that people knew of it and 
looked on her with horror and contempt. She would wake up with 
perspiration on her forehead and breathe a word of passionate 
relief that it was only a dream. 

She did not wholly succeed in banishing all passion from her 
life. When old Dormy told her that he'd heard Dr. Lennox was 
going to marry Florence King, the high school teacher, she felt a 
sudden savage thrill of jealousy. 

"Surely he will never marry that stiff, pedantic creature," she 
thought. Yet she knew Miss King was handsome and clever, and 
Dormy reported Harrowsdene as approving the match. That night 
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Christine looked from her window through the gap in the pines to 
the light that burned in a house across the river. She knew the 
light was in Ward Lennox's office, and she kept an ugly vigil with 
pain and longing. But by dawn she had conguered it. Ward Lennox 
might marry Florence King. It was naught to her. She had put all 
that behind her. 

But Dr. Lennox did not marry Florence King; he did not marry 
anyone, though gossip linked his name with this or that for many 
years before it accepted the fact that Dr. Lennox meant to remain 
a bachelor. He was a busy, friendly man, with a large practice; 
everybody liked him and trusted him. People got well of serious 
illnesses just because they believed in him. His personality cured 
more patients than his medicine. He was no hermit. He went freely 
into society and enjoyed life. He and Christine never met. At long 
intervals they passed each other on the street. He would bow 
courteously and Christine coldly; that was all. People had forgotten 
that it had ever been supposed they would marry. 


After this fashion fourteen years passed. Christine was thirty- 
four years old—if anybody had thought about her age. Nobody did. 
Her own generation were all married and gone. To the younger 
she was what she had always seemed—a grave, stately, middle- 
aged eccentric woman, considered miserly, living her strange 
secluded life at old-fashioned "Whiteflowers." She was always 
pale, darkly and plainly dressed; yet there was a haunting, tragic 
charm about her that made the younger beauties seem cheap and 
common beside her. Christine never thought about her appearance 
save when, looking into her unshaded mirror over the brown bottle 
on the table, she saw the lines on her face and the slight hollows in 
the cheeks that had once been so round and delicately hued, and 
had a momentary impression that she was old and faded—much 
more so than her contemporaries. But that was part of her 
atonement. She had given up her beauty when she gave up love 
and life's fulfillment. 

Her atonement was becoming easier—too easy, she thought. 
She had ceased to have wild longings of the things she had put 
away from her. She had ceased to dream of Ward—ceased to 
desire feverishly to fling open her silent piano and plunge her 
fingers into music. She was beginning to like her housework, her 
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reading, even her sewing and knitting. When she realized this, she 
felt all the old sting of her guilt and remorse. She must not be 
happy. What could she do to make herself miserable? 

The thought came to her that she would adopt a child. Nothing 
could be more distasteful to her. She had always disliked children. 
Most of all she disliked ugly children. She went to the orphan 
asylum in the city and brought home its ugliest inmate—a boy of 
eight, with a pitiful little face scarred by some inhuman attack of a 
drunken father. His name was Jacky Brent and he was a timid, 
silent little fellow—the very type which made Christine feel most 
uncomfortable. But she revelled in her discomfort and in all the 
annoyances which the care and upbringing of this child brought 
into her methodical existence. She left nothing undone that could 
contribute to his comfort and welfare. She studied dietetic tables 
and child welfare magazines, and vexed her soul with balanced 
meals and tables of weights. She helped him with his lessons; she 
invited his schoolmates to "Whiteflowers" to make it lively for him 
and watched over their games and their manners, and got up 
appropriate lunches for them. She got a dog for him and forced 
herself to tolerate muddy paw tracks; she played halma and 
dominoes with him—even ball in the backyard because she 
abhorred it. She helped him with his lessons, even, she 
remembered, as Agatha had once helped her. She helped him build 
a playhouse and picnicked with him in it. She forced herself to talk 
to him. She had lived so long with silence that she found it difficult 
to talk, and more difficult still to talk to a child. But she 
persevered, and eventually, as they gradually built up a little store 
of common interests, she found it easier and easier. Jacky learned 
to talk too, as his timidity wore off somewhat, and sometimes his 
guaint, unexpected remarks prompted in Christine a desire for 
laughter to which she had long been a stranger. She never let 
herself laugh. She did not even smile, but momentarily the eyes of 
her girlhood returned to her. 

In spite of his delicacy of appearance Jacky was a healthy 
child, but one night, when he had been at "Whiteflowers" nearly a 
year, he was suddenly taken violently ill. Christine telephoned 
wildly for old Dr. Abbott. Dr. Abbott was away; there was nothing 
to do but send for Ward Lennox. Ward Lennox crossed the 
threshold of "Whiteflowers" for the first time in fifteen years. He 
was cool, impersonal, professional; Christine was so upset about 
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Jacky that she could think of nothing else. They met and talked like 
casual acquaintances. 

Ward Lennox told her that Jacky had appendicitis and that an 
operation was imperative. No time must be lost. At dawn a trained 
nurse was in charge of the case, and the specialist from the city 
had come. Christine locked herself in her room and paced the floor 
until the operation was over. Then they told her that the abscess 
had broken before the operation and that Jacky's condition was 
very critical. Christine went back to her room. 

She did not pray. She had never prayed since Agatha's death— 
she had never dared to. Always in the back of her mind was the 
feeling that she must not pray without confession—and she could 
not confess. She did not pray now; she looked at her drawn, 
anguished face in her glass and for the first time she was 
unconscious of the little brown bottle under it. 

Jacky might die, and she loved Jacky! 

"I cannot live without him," she said, wringing her hands. "I 
cannot." 

She remembered with a stab of horrible compunction that she 
had rebuked him sharply the day before for something he had said. 
She recalled his grieved look, the look that always came into his 
poor little face when he displeased her. He had always tried so 
hard to please her. That very night before he went to bed, when he 
had seemed so tired and dull, he had faithfully hung his clothes up 
and set his shoes straight, and put all his little treasures tidily 
away in his box, as her rigid rules required. Christine went and 
looked at them, his little tops and nails and balls and engines, his 
new jack-knife and the old broken one he still loved because it had 
been his only prized possession in the asylum, his tin pail and 
spade, and the dancing monkey which had delighted him so. If 
Jacky died . . . 

Jacky did not die. He recovered. And when he was well again 
Christine sat down in her room on the first day he went back to 
school and took stock of her emotions. 

She had taken Jacky for a penance. He had ceased to be a 
penance; he had become her delight. She loved him with all the 
intensity of her passionate nature. She could not give him up—she 
could not. Such a sacrifice she could not make. She had once given 
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her lover up in the surge of a new horror and remorse. But that 
surge had spent itself. She could not give Jacky up now; neither 
could she keep him with her guilty secret. One must be 
surrendered. She must make her choice. 

When Jacky came from school, running through the hall calling 
gaily for "Aunty," who had mothered and petted and spoiled him 
all through his convalescence, her choice was made. She got Jacky 
his supper, helped him with his lessons and put him to bed, 
reconciling him to its unusual earliness by the promise of a treat 
on the morrow. Then she went out, bareheaded, into the autumn 
dusk—not realizing that she was bareheaded. 

She had thought it all over. The tale must be told. She did not 
know what the result might be. Probably at this lapse of time 
nothing would be done to her. People would believe that it was 
merely carelessness and content themselves with gossip and 
wonder and condemnation. Christine's pride still cringed at 
thought of it. It would be horrible, horrible to open up the old 
wound, horrible to have her long-hidden secret proclaimed to her 
world. But it must be. 

To whom could she tell it? Nurse Ransome had died five years 
ago. Ward Lennox? Yes, it should be to him. Her punishment must 
be as severe as it could possibly be. She would go and confess to 
him. 


She walked steadily along the street. The world about her 
seemed weird and purple and shadowy, with great cold clouds 
piling up above a sharp yellow eastern sky. 

Christine felt that it was in keeping with her terrible errand; 
when she passed a house through whose open windows came the 
sound of music and laughter and dancing, she shuddered. 
Tomorrow these people would be talking of her—of her, Christine 
North, who had poisoned Agatha. And yet they were dancing 
tonight as if there were no such things in the world as horrible 
carelessness and never-dying remorse and public shame. She 
struck her hands together in her misery but she went on. 

Ward Lennox was sitting on his verandah when Christine came 
up the walk in the pale moonshine that was beginning to silver the 
October dusk. His amazement could not have been much greater if 
Agatha North herself had come up the walk—it almost made him 
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speechless. But he contrived to murmur a few conventional words 
and asked Christine to come in. 

"I would rather stay out here/' said Christine, who felt that 
what she had come to say could not be said in a lighted room. 

She sat down in the chair he drew forward for her. The light 
streaming out through the window of the room behind her made a 
primrose nimbus around her shapely head. In the dim light she 
looked very beautiful, a majestic creature with that subtly 
knowing, deep-eyed white face of hers in its frame of flat dark hair. 
The lovely line of cheek and throat rose above her black collar. 
Ward Lennox suddenly remembered the time he had dared to kiss 
that white throat—the only time he had ever kissed her. It seemed 
to him that he could almost hear her little, deprecating laugh as 
she escaped him. Surely it had been the laugh of a woman who 
loved the man who kissed her. No coquette could have laughed 
just like that. 

Christine looked straight at him, sensing the vast reserve of 
strength that underlay his external courtesy and gaiety and charm. 
How strong he was! And she—she had been so weak and cowardly! 

"I have come to tell you something," she said. 

"Yes," he said gently. 

Christine waited a moment. She must find very plain, direct 
words. Her hands, she found, were clammy and her mouth was 
dry. 

"I killed Agatha fifteen years ago. I didn't mean to—but I killed 
her." 


"Christine!" 

It gave her a strange shock to hear her name again. It was so 
long since she had heard it. For years she had been Miss North to 
everyone. Even to Jacky she was only "Aunty." Under the shock 
she was also conscious of an enormous relief, as if some horrible 
darkness or weight had been suddenly lifted from her soul. 

She hurried on, rather incoherently now. 

"I gave her four of the sleeping tablets by mistake, through 
carelessness. My thoughts were wool-gathering. I hadn't put the 
tablets back in the right place when I gave her one at eleven—and 
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I fell asleep—and was stupid when I went to give her the regular 
medicine—and then I—I—played with my hair at the glass for 
hours, and she was dead—I never knew it. And I could not confess. 

I knew I ought to—but I was afraid to. I thought they might put me 
in prison, or always point the finger of scorn at me. I couldn't face 
it, so I lied. But I am telling the truth now, and I've done penance— 
oh, I've done penance. But I can't give Jacky up—so I'm telling it 
all now. Oh, whatever they do to me, don't let them take Jacky 
from me." 

Ward Lennox was moved profoundly. Everything was clear to 
him now and, oh, the pity of it! For it had all been so unnecessary. 

"Christine," he said slowly. "You did not kill Agatha. The 
tablets you gave her were guite harmless." 

Christine looked up, dazed, incredulous. 

"The day before Agatha died Nurse Ransome told me that she 
did not think the sleeping tablets would be needed again and I 
took them away, wanting them for another patient, as my supply 
had run low. I left in their place a bottle of tablets to be used if 
Agatha had any return of certain annoying digestive symptoms. 
They were harmless—the whole bottleful wouldn't have hurt her. I 
remember it all distinctly. Nurse Ransome should have told you. I 
suppose she forgot. Agatha died of heart failure—there is 
absolutely no doubt of that. Oh, Christine, my poor darling, and 
this was why—if you had trusted me ..." 

"If" indeed! Christine was struggling with a whirlpool of 
emotion in which a still half-incredulous joy was uppermost. She 
had not killed Agatha—there was no blood on her hands—that was 
the only fact she could grasp clearly now. Later on would come 
bitter regret, for her folly and cowardice, for the lost, wasted 
years, for everything she had thrown away in insensate sacrifice to 
her pride and her vain hunger for atonement. Later yet again 
would come a wistful realization that, after all, the years had not 
been wasted. Vanity, selfishness, frivolity had been stripped from 
her soul as a garment. Strength, fineness, reserve, dignity, all she 
had lacked had been given unto her in those years of penance; 
even physically they had not been barren. In her regular, simple 
life the delicacy of her girlhood had vanished. She had become a 
perfectly healthy woman. All this had been bought with a great 
price, but she could never have purchased it in a cheaper market. 
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She stood up . . . and swayed unsteadily. 

"I must go home—think this out. I can't—no, no, you must not 
come with me—I must be alone." 

"Christine!" His voice was a sharp protest. "You are not going 
to shut me out of your life again—I love you. I've always loved you 
—we must ..." 

"Not yet—not yet," she besought him feverishly, pushing him 
away from her. 

He stepped back and let her pass. He had waited long—he 
could wait a little longer. 

Christine went blindly home to "Whiteflowers." She went to 
Agatha's room and knelt by Agatha's bed. For the first time in 
fifteen years she prayed—a prayer of thankfulness and humility. 
For the rest of the night she sat at Agatha's window looking out 
into the moonlit beauty of "Whiteflowers," or walked about the dim 
haunted room in a mingled intoxication of joy and regret. Under all 
the turmoil of her mind she felt curiously young again—as if life 
had suddenly folded back many of its pages. Through the gap in 
the pines she saw Ward's light in the house across the river. For 
the first time since Agatha's death she let herself think about him. 
A door of life she had thought shut forever seemed slowly opening 
before her. 
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The Man Who Forgot (1932) 

I knew them all well ... I had been minister in 
Claremont for ten years when it happened. In fact, it was I 
who preached the fatal sermon that shut the door of the 
past behind Gordon Mitchell. Not that I so much as 
thought of Gordon Mitchell when I preached it. 

If a minister preaches a sermon that hits home to some 
particular individual, people always suppose he meant it for that 
very person. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred he never thought 
of him. A hand-me-down cap is bound to fit somebody's head, but it 
doesn't follow that it was made for him. 

Dr. Stirling—"Old Doc" as he was affectionately called by 
everybody in Claremont—and his daughter, Gertrude, were 
particular friends of mine. They were not the kind of people to 
whom a minister dare not say anything until he has said it over to 
himself first to make sure it is a safe thing to say. Old Doc was one 
of my elders and we fought continually over church problems, but 
that did not interfere with our friendship. By a tacit agreement we 
never spoke of church affairs when I went to his house. We left 
that for the session room. 

The Stirling house was at the extreme west of Claremont. It 
was an old house—the doctor's father, who had been a lawyer, and 
his grandfather, who had been a merchant, had lived their long 
lives out in it before him. Moreover, it was the ugliest house, not 
only in Claremont, but in the whole world—there is no doubt about 
that. It was more like a huge red brick box than anything else, too 
high for its breadth, and made still higher by a bulbous glass 
cupola on top. 

But the doctor would never have it altered; he loved it as it 
was. The fine old trees around it veiled its ugliness somewhat, and 
inside—oh, there was nothing the matter with it there. 

Internally it was a house of delightful personality. And the 
living room was the most delightful room in it. There the doctor 
and Gertrude always entertained their guests. It was a spacious, 
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beautiful, dignified, friendly old room. The chairs clamoured to be 
sat upon; the mirrors had so often reflected beautiful women that 
they lent a certain charm to every face. In that room, it seemed to 
me, there were always in winter warm fires, old books, comfort, 
safety from storm, odours of pine; and in summer, coolness and 
shadows and wine-hues of flowers. 

And Jigglesqueak! Jigglesqueak was always there winter and 
summer. It seemed to me he must always have been there, though 
Old Doc said he was a mere pup of fourteen. He was as ugly as the 
house and, like the house, had a beautiful soul. 

Everybody loved Jigglesqueak. The sole point Old Doc and 
Anthony Fairweather had in common was their love of 
Jigglesqueak. They both agreed that Jigglesqueak was the only dog 
on earth that deserved to be a dog. 

Old Doc was a character in his way. Claremont people believed 
that he could raise the dead to life if he wanted to and only 
refrained because it would be crossing the purposes of the 
Almighty. 

He had done it once, they said. I have been solemnly assured 
by many sane people that Dan Hewlett was dead when Old Doc 
brought him to. You can believe that or not as you like. 

But when living people saw Old Doc's long, lean face, with its 
big bushy white moustache and twinkling brown eyes, at their 
bedside and heard him growling, "There's nothing the matter with 
you" . . . why, they believed it until it was true. 

He was a brusque old fellow and, older and all as he was, it 

didn't prevent him from rapping out a good round "d-n" when 

occasion offered, even before the cloth. Outside of Gertrude, his 
work, and Jigglesqueak, the only thing he cared for was golf. Our 
Claremont links are good in their way, and Old Doc was the best 
golfer in the burg—unless it was Anthony Fairweather. Nothing 
made Old Doc so furious as a hint that Anthony Fairweather could 
rival him in golf. But then, Old Doc did not like Anthony. 

And Gertrude did! 

Gertrude was about twenty at this time, a tall girl so stately 
that at school she had always been nicknamed "The Princess." As a 
child she had been rather plain, but now she was beautiful—with a 
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beauty you never tired of. Hair as black as the proverbial raven's 
wing, eyes as blue as eyes could be, lips as softly red as the queen 
of roses. She was restrained and subtle, with exquisite taste, a 
wonderful laugh, and a personality that shone through her 
beautiful flesh like a lamp through alabaster. 

Naturally she had some faults. She was a shade too fond of 
jewels and wore too many—it was the sole flaw in her taste. Some 
people said she overdressed, but I never thought it. Rich as her 
clothes were they were always subordinate to her. Her father liked 
to see her beautifully gowned. 

And she was impatient. It could not be said that she suffered 
fools gladly. Also, she was stubborn, and I think if she had lived 
with other women those women would have had to play second 
fiddle in most things. But there was no other woman except a little 
maid in the house—never had been, since Gertrude's mother had 
died at her birth. That was one time Old Doc could not bring back 
the dead. 

He had brought Gertrude up by himself without assistance 
from any woman and was a little over-proud of it—and of her. Yet 
she justified his pride—beautiful, gracious, humorous, 
companionable, tolerant, loyal. If I had been a young man instead 
of an old bachelor minister I would have been mad about her. 

All the Claremont young men were, but the only two who 
mattered were Anthony Fairweather and Gordon Mitchell. Only 
one of them mattered to Gertrude—Anthony Fairweather. 

But Old Doc, who would rather have liked her to marry Gordon 
if marry she must, was determined she shouldn't marry Anthony. 

"Because of his Italian blood," he said. 

But in my heart I always believed that it was because he 
wouldn't have a son-in-law who could rival him in golf. 

To be sure, Old Doc had always detested Anthony. Everybody 
else in Claremont liked him and distrusted him, with the exception 
of Gordon Mitchell and myself. Gordon didn't like him and I didn't 
distrust him. 
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Captain Fairweather some twenty-two years before had 
married an Italian girl and brought her home to Claremont. It was 
before my time, but I gathered that Claremont had not taken Mrs. 
Fairweather to its bosom. She died when Anthony was four years 
old. Captain Fairweather broke his heart and followed her three 
years later, leaving Anthony to the care of a grim old aunt who 
brought him up rigorously and always believed he was just 
watching for a chance to do something dreadful. 

If he had inherited his father's plump, rosy face and big blue 
eyes he would have stood a better chance. But Anthony had his 
handsome mother's dark eyes, smooth olive skin, and glossy, 
night-black hair. He "looked foreign"—old Margaret Grimes 
asserted it when she bathed him in the first hour of his life. 

Certainly he always had a grace and fire and charm that no 
other Claremont boy possessed. And, from the day of his 
christening when he had pummelled the nose of the officiating 
minister, Anthony was always in the limelight by reason of some 
graceless exploit or other. He stole apples, he put up a placard of 
measles where there were none, he dropped a lump of ice down 
the Reverend John Arnold's neck at a church supper, he stuck pins 
in the other boys in Sunday School, he took an alarm clock to 
church, he wrote a false but truthful obituary of a prominent 
citizen and sent it to the Croyden papers, he put a plateful of soap 
instead of cheese on the table at my induction festivities, and he 
was accused of shutting the skunk up in the classroom. 

In any other boy all this would just have been considered 
natural boy-devilment, but in poor Anthony it was, of course, "that 
Italian blood." 

Everything that was a mystery was pinned to him. But nobody 
except Old Doc really believed that Anthony started the fire that 
burned half the village down when he was about fifteen—the fire in 
which he almost lost his life saving the horses in Alex Peasley's 
stable. 

That act won him approval in Claremont eyes, and public 
opinion was beginning to veer in his favour when a silly 
anonymous "poem" was published in the Claremont Weekly, 
making fun of all our prominent folks. Anthony was put down for 
the author, in spite of all his denials, and was never forgiven for it, 
since nobody ever forgives ridicule. 
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I knew he never wrote it. If he had, it wouldn't have been such 
insane trash—it would have cut to the bone. For Anthony had 
brains, though people were loath to admit it. They couldn't see 
how it was possible when he was "so fond of fiddling." 

There was one thing they couldn't blame on his Italian blood— 
his gift for swimming. Captain Fairweather had been a star 
swimmer. Anthony swam across the Claremont river when he was 
eight years old and people bragged of the exploit to strangers for 
years in spite of Anthony's disrepute. Swimming, golfing, and 
fiddling were Anthony's hobbies, and he rode them so devotedly 
that he had no time to get into any serious scrapes. But people 
expected he would some day, and Old Doc both expected and 
hoped it. 

Anthony and Gertrude had been playfellows in childhood, his 
home being across the street from hers. Once Anthony inveigled 
Gertrude away to the shore and they got caught in the guicksand 
and nearly swallowed up. That gave Old Doc his first scunner of 
Anthony. And when Gertrude fell off the stilts on which Anthony 
was teaching her to walk and hurt her back so that she was laid up 
for weeks. Old Doc was his enemy for life, although Gertrude 
always insisted that it wasn't Anthony's fault at all. 

Her father forbade her ever playing with Anthony again, and 
she had nothing more to do with him until they met one night at a 
dance nine years later and loved each other—loved deeply, 
passionately, incurably. Naturally I was not at the dance, but I 
soon heard all about it. Old Doc himself told me. 

He was furious—had forbidden Anthony the house, and had 
told Gertrude she was a fool. Gertrude had merely smiled and 
settled down to wait. She worshipped her father and wouldn't have 
disobeyed or hurt him, even for Anthony. But she knew time was 
on her side; she knew her father would come round in due course. 

She and Anthony couldn't be married for a few years anyway. 
He had to get through college—he was attending the university in 
Croyden and coming home for weekends. Gertrude took it all with 
a fair degree of philosophy, except that she was horribly annoyed 
with Gordon Mitchell, who lived next door to the Stirlings and had 
long ago made up his mind to marry Gertrude. It did not 
discourage him at all to know that she had an understanding with 
Anthony Fairweather. Gordon knew that Old Doc was on his side 
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and he had, besides, quite a bit of confidence in his own powers of 
attraction. 

I ought to have liked Gordon: he was the most faithful member 
of my adult Bible class. He had always been what is called 
"religiously inclined," which shouldn't have been a count against 
him in a minister's eyes. Anthony once called him a "smug little 
hypocrite," but he was nothing of the sort. He was sincere and 
always impressed me as being morbidly conscientious. His mother 
told me that once, when a boy, he had stolen ajar of marmalade 
from the pantry and after a week of torment had confessed to her 
and done penance by crawling on bare hands and knees across the 
thistly meadow behind their lot. She seemed rather proud of this 
and of some similar things. 

Gordon was likable enough in a superficial way and was 
popular in Claremont society. He was quite good-looking, with 
regular features, thick fair hair parted in the middle, and small, 
well-kept hands of which he was said to be very vain. In boyhood 
he was reputed to be a "sissy" owing to the fact or belief that at 
seven years of age he had pieced a quilt. His mother was foolish 
enough to mention it with pride. But he had lived this down. 

He sang fairly well—though Gertrude said his voice was 
"muddy," whatever she meant by that—and was a member of the 
choir. His reputation was immaculate, and he took care people 
should know it. Besides being, as I have said, morbidly 
conscientious, he was abnormally sensitive to the opinions of other 
people. He was intelligent but had no sense of humour whatever— 
even Old Doc admitted that. But in every other respect Old Doc 
thought him a model and was exasperated because Gertrude didn't 
fancy him. 

Gertrude admitted that he had an immense number of points. 

"But he doesn't add up right," she said. 

"What fault can you find in him?" challenged Old Doc angrily. 

"None. But he tastes flat. He has all the virtues, but the pinch 
of salt was left out," said Gertrude, with her nose in the air. 

Old Doc snorted and kicked a chair across the room. 

"I can't see why you don't like him." 
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"But I do like him/' asseverated Gertrude. "I like fully half the 
young men in Claremont. What then? I can't marry half the young 
men in Claremont, can I?" 

"What can you do with a girl like that?" he demanded. 

"Nothing," I said, "but let her marry Anthony." 

"Never," said Old Doc, punishing his left hand with his right. 
"If you back Anthony up, Crandall, I swear I'll leave your church 
and go over to the Baptists." 

I kept silence thereafter, not because I was afraid of Old Doc 
going over to the Baptists—who wouldn't have taken him as a gift 
—but because I knew I would only do Anthony harm by sticking up 
for him. 

Gordon had a good position in his uncle's store and would 
eventually be head man and his uncle's heir. He was kind and 
obliging, but I always thought he was selfish. Certainly his mother 
spoiled him. His father was dead and she doted on Gordon. She 
was not in the least like him—she was a tall, austere, reserved 
woman who, for some reason I never could fathom, was a 
tremendous favourite with Old Doc. 

Anthony and Gordon had always hated each other, even long 
before they set their fancy on the same woman. They were 
enemies when they were boys. Gordon aggravated Anthony by 
sneering at his Italian mother one day, and Anthony took off 
Gordon's trousers and made him go home through Claremont in 
his poor little shirt-tail. Then Gordon poisoned Anthony's dog. 

To be sure, he always asserted that he meant the poison for a 
mongrel from over the river that was always snooping around, 
stealing. I believed him, for I knew Gordon would never have 
flouted public opinion by poisoning respectable village dogs. But 
Anthony didn't. From that day he hated Gordon with an 
indescribable intensity—the Italian blood did come out there. Yet I 
thought Gordon's hatred the deadlier thing of the two. 


I think Gordon was guite sure he would win Gertrude. He 
couldn't believe that any girl would remain persistently indifferent 
to him. Anthony had cast some bewitchment over her, but that 
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would pass—especially when Anthony, having got through college, 
suddenly shot off to Montreal to attend the School of Mines. He 
had sold his old Strad for nine hundred dollars to get board money. 
Nobody in Claremont but myself—not even Gertrude, I believe— 
realized what selling it meant to him. He walked the floor o' nights 
for a week afterwards. He told me he felt as if he had sold his own 
flesh and blood. 

I went down to the Stirlings the night after Anthony had gone 
away and found Old Doc nearly speechless with rage. Anthony, it 
seemed, had come boldly there the previous evening to say 
goodbye to Gertrude, and Gertrude had insisted on seeing him and 
seeing him alone. But this wasn't what had maddened Old Doc. 

It was the fact that Anthony had deliberately and wantonly— 
and apparently with Gertrude's toleration—adorned with horns 
and a tail a photograph of Gordon Mitchell that was standing on 
the piano. If Anthony had actually transmogrified Gordon into a 
devil Old Doc couldn't have been more worked up about it. He 
called Anthony all the names he could lay his tongue to—Old Doc's 
vocabulary of abuse was peculiarly rich—and prophesied a violent 
end for him. 

"I hope not," I said mildly. "I shouldn't like to see your son-in- 
law hanged." 

"Son-in-law! He'll never be a son-in-law of mine. No, thank 
God, I've fixed that. Gertrude has solemnly promised me that she'll 
never marry Anthony Fairweather without my consent. You know 
how likely she is to get that." 

Yes, I knew. I knew quite well that after Old Doc had fumed for 
a year or two, while Gertrude sat tight, he would suddenly give in 
and tell her to marry the Old Boy if she wanted to. I suppose Old 
Doc sensed something of this in my face, for he roared, 

"What are you chuckling inside about, Crandall? Do you think 
she won't keep her promise? I tell you she will." 

I knew that too. Old Doc had brought Gertrude up to keep a 
promise. It was one of the few things he had put immense 
insistence upon. There was a sore spot somewhere in Old Doc—he 
had suffered horribly once because of someone's broken promise— 
I never heard the rights of the story—and he was determined that 
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Gertrude should have it grained into her never to break a promise 
once given. 

I knew she never would but I wasn't much worried over it. In 
spite of that promise I knew that Gordon Mitchell, hanging around 
more persistently than ever now that Anthony was gone, had just 
about as good a chance of marrying Gertrude Stirling as I had. 
Gertrude smiled and went to dances and flirted a wee bit with nice 
boys and wore delightful clothes and petted her father and 
thoroughly enjoyed herself. 

And Old Doc left that bedizened photograph of Gordon on his 
desk and swore unholy oaths over it every day. Sometimes he 
raged at Gertrude because she wouldn't look on Gordon with 
favour. 

"You forget that I've promised Anthony that I will never marry 
any man but him," she would say sweetly. "I have to keep that 
promise as well as the other. You've always told me I must never 
break a promise." 

Old Doc would glare. 

"Anthony . . . Anthony . . . the man who said he had only to ask 
you to get you!" 

"He never said it," Gertrude would smile maddeningly. "But if 
he did ... it would have been true." 

This rendered Old Doc speechless. 

Gordon really had very little sense about his courting. He had, 
of course, no chance with Gertrude, no matter what he did or 
didn't do, but with some women he might have had a chance if he 
had kept away for a time and left them alone. Instead, he 
exasperated her by haunting the place and forcing his attentions 
upon her everywhere. She grew to hate the sight of him. Old Doc 
had less sense also in the matter than I should have expected of 
him. He had become guite chummy with Gordon and even tried to 
teach him to play golf. He would never have tried it if he had 
thought Gordon would make a golfer, but there was no danger. 
Gordon couldn't see anything in it. 

Two years went by like this. Anthony hadn't been home. He 
went out with survey parties on his vacations. I don't know 
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whether he ever wrote Gertrude. She never talked of him, and Old 
Doc thought she had forgotten him. I knew better. 

Then a medical powwow came off in Croyden. Old Doc went to 
it, and Gordon Mitchell went down on the same train. It was in 
early spring—the frost was coming out—the rails had spread in 
one place—the engine lumped the track. Only one person was 
killed ... Old Doc. 

Gordon got to him just before he died. He hadn't been able to 
speak. Just smiled . . . pressed Gordon's hand . . . tried to say 
something . . . shut his eyes. That was all. Gertrude hadn't even a 
farewell word of love for her comforting. 

She was heartbroken over it all. She and her father had been 
such chums. 

"Father and I liked each other as well as loved each other," 
she had said to me once. 

But a healthy grief heals in due time, no matter what its 
intensity. The day came when I heard her laugh again, though with 
something gained and something lost in her laughter. 

I thought all would be plain sailing for her and Anthony now. 
She was her own mistress—a rich woman too, as Claremont 
standards went. But one autumn evening a year later Anthony 
came to me white to the lips with despair. 

He told me the whole story, rushing up and down my study like 
a madman. Gertrude had told him she could never marry him; she 
had promised her father she would never marry Anthony "without 
his consent" and that consent could never now be obtained. 
Anthony had found her quite immoveable. So he came to beg me to 
go to Gertrude and use my influence on his behalf. 

I went. . . though I had a feeling that it wouldn't be any use. It 
was a cold, windy, autumnal evening, and I found Gertrude by the 
open fire in the living room, with Jigglesqueak snoring beside her. 
She sat in the old wing chair and looked so beautiful that I did not 
wonder at Anthony's madness. She was not in black. Old Doc had 
decreed in his will that she should not follow "the barbarous 
survival" of mourning. She wore a gown of golden-brown velvet, a 
little too old and rich for a girl, I thought, but vastly becoming. She 
had a rope of dull beads about her slim white neck, and her black 
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hair was pinned close to her head with rich pins. On the middle 
finger of her rather large firm white hand she wore a ring her 
father had always worn—a ring with some odd, flat, pale green 
stone in it. His wife, I believe, had given it to him on their 
honeymoon. It had been taken off Old Doc's dead hand. 

"It's a fine evening," said Gertrude brilliantly. 

"I haven't come to discuss the weather," I said. 

"No," said Gertrude. "I know exactly what you have come to 
say. So say it and ease your conscience. But it won't make any 
difference." 

I said it. . . and it made no difference. 

"You know," I said, for a final shot, "that your father would 
have given in if he had lived." 

Yes, she knew that. 

"Then why the . . . the . . . the ..." 

"The devil," said Gertrude calmly. "That's what you want to 
say, you know. Your cloth wouldn't let you say it so I say it for you. 
Go on from there." 

"The mischief," I said, because I wasn't going to let a chit like 
Gertrude put a thing like that over on me. If she had no respect for 
my cloth she should have had some for my grey hairs. "Why the 
mischief can't you be sensible?" 

"It isn't a matter of sense at all," said Gertrude. "I promised. I 
shall keep that promise to my father dead as I would have kept it 
to him living. Don't worry me with arguments, Mr. Crandall. Do 
you think you can move me when Anthony couldn't?" 

"No. I'm not so conceited as that," I said. "But are you going to 
ruin Anthony's life and your own by such Quixotic nonsense?" 

"Oh, it won't ruin our lives . . . Anthony's anyway. He'll get 
over it in time and marry somebody else. I may get over it 
myself . . . but I can never marry anyone else because I promised 
Anthony I wouldn't." 

"Likely he will release you from that promise," I said drily. 
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"I shall never ask him to," she said. "Now, have a cup of tea 
with me, Mr. Crandall, and promise me that you'll help me to 
become a delightful old maid. There's nothing else for me, you 
see." 


She poured my tea beautifully. She made an art of pouring tea. 
Then she sat and looked into the fire while I sipped it, the lovely 
line of her chin and neck melting into the red-gold glow of the 
flames behind it. And this was the woman who talked of being an 
old maid! 

I told Anthony I had done my best and failed. I told him he 
must bear it like a man. 

"How can you bear unbearable things?" he flung back at me as 
he rushed out, leaving all the doors open. I did not see him again 
for ten years. 


Gertrude made short work of Gordon. She told me that since 
her father's death she simply detested him. 

"I don't know why. I used to like him well enough before. Now 
I can't bear the sight of him. I've told him that I will never, under 
any circumstances, marry him and that he must stop plaguing my 
life out about it." 

Gordon stopped. That winter he flung himself into business 
and church work with feverish activity. In the latter I saw a great 
deal of him and I thought him much changed in some indefinable 
way. He acted like a person desperately anxious to forget 
something . . . drug something . . . which was understandable 
enough in a man who had been refused by Gertrude Stirling. 

He did not go as much into society as he had formerly done, 
and when he did people said he was subject to spells of moodiness, 
when he seemed to be brooding over something that worried him 
desperately. I felt that I ought to be very sorry for him. 

One Sunday in early spring I preached a certain sermon. I did 
mean it for somebody. A certain cligue of people in the church, 
entirely unconnected with the Mitchells or the Stirlings, had been 
doing their best to worry my life out that winter with their spats 
and sguabbles ... all springing, as I knew perfectly well, from old 
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Madam Ridgwood's deceit and mischief-making. I meant that 
sermon for her; it wasn't a hand-me-down, it was cut to fit. And 
everybody pinned it on to Gordon, a man whom nobody ever 
thought of as lying before that sermon. But I must say that they 
would not probably have done so if it had not been for his own 
behaviour. 

My text was, "Deliver my soul, oh Lord, from lying lips and a 
deceitful tongue," and I made my sermon pretty strong, for I was 
considerably annoyed over the trouble I had encountered. Gordon 
was not in the choir that day. He was hoarse from a bad cold and 
he sat with his mother in the centre of the church. 

Near the end of my discourse I happened to glance at Gordon 
and was struck by the expression on his face. I never saw such 
agony on a human countenance. I was sure he must be ill. 

Suddenly he stood up, turned round, looked foolishly about him, 
and sat down again ... or was pulled down by his mother. I 
finished my sermon, leaving some few things I had intended to say 
unsaid, and the concluding hymn was sung. I did not see Gordon 
or his mother again. 

But that evening Mrs. Mitchell sent for me. She met me at the 
door and told me that Gordon had gone out of his mind. She was in 
a distracted state, poor woman. But after I had seen Gordon and 
talked to him I knew that he was as sane as I was. He had simply 
forgotten everything—everything. He didn't even remember his 
own name. If he had just been born he couldn't have known less 
about his past. 

Nowadays newspaper reports and popular books on 
neurasthenia have made us tolerably familiar with cases of this 
sort. But at that time, in Claremont, nobody had ever known 
anything like it. Most people persisted in believing that Gordon 
had gone insane—his grandfather, they said, had been "gueer." 

His mother had every great alienist she could get, and they all 
agreed that he was perfectly sane and rational. They were guite 
helpless, but they said that his memory might return just as 
suddenly as it had gone. Meanwhile there was nothing to do but 
wait. His friends and his mother persisted in believing and 
asserting that my sermon was responsible for it all. When anyone 
said this to me I retorted, testily, 
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“Do you mean to say that Gordon was of lying lips and a 
deceitful tongue?" 

That always posed everyone but Mrs. Mitchell. She said, 

"Gordon was so conscientious. Some little evasion that nobody 
else would have thought a lie would worry him . . . and then your 
terrible sermon ..." 

She never forgave me. 

A new doctor had come to town—a young fellow who knew a 
good bit, though people were loath to admit that anyone knew 
anything but Old Doc. I used to talk Gordon's case over with him. 
He had some ideas about it that were so new-fangled then that I 
couldn't accept them at all, though I believe they are pretty well 
established now. 

“Mitchell has forgotten because he wanted to forget," he said. 

"Nonsense," I said. "Who would want to forget his whole past 
life?" 


"Oh, not his whole life . . . no, just one particular, unbearable 
thing. And when his torture reached a certain point . . . perhaps 
your sermon was the last turn of the rack . . . perhaps it had 
nothing to do with it... he found relief from his agony by 
forgetting what was torturing him. Only," added Dr. Mills, who 
was fresh enough from college to have a weakness for classical 
allusions, "he who drinks of Lethe must forget his good as well as 
his evil." 

"I don't believe my sermon had anything to do with it," I said. 

And I couldn't see how it had. It was quite possible that 
Gordon's suffering over Gertrude's decision was unbearable and 
that he wanted to forget it—but there could be no earthly 
connection between it and my sermon. I believed he hadn't been 
listening to it at all. He had been sitting there, thinking wretchedly 
of Gertrude who sat just across from him, looking unbelievably 
lovely, and he couldn't endure it any longer. Something gave way; 
in the pithy old vernacular, a screw got loose. 

For a few weeks nothing was talked of but Gordon. Then Mary 
Curtis eloped and gossip switched to her. By the autumn 
everybody had accepted the new Gordon. He had accepted 
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himself. After all, it was not correct to say that he had forgotten 
everything. He had not forgotten how to talk, read, write, behave 
in society, run his business. Of course he had forgotten everything 
and everybody connected with the business and had to get 
acquainted with it all over from the ground up. But he wasn't long 
in doing that. By spring he was going ahead full blast again, and a 
stranger would never have suspected that there was anything 
wrong with him. Only those who knew him well realized certain 
changes in him. 

For one thing, he had forgotten all his loves and hates. In that 
respect his emotional life was a clean slate. He didn't love his 
mother . . . he, who had been so devoted to her. He didn't even like 
her; she knew it and it broke her heart, especially as the time went 
by and she realized that he never would like her. He cared nothing 
for any of his old friends. In a few cases he built up new 
friendships with some of them; to others he always remained 
indifferent. He had no interest in church work and wouldn't, I 
believe, have attended church at all if it hadn't been for public 
opinion which, in Claremont, was very hard on a man who flouted 
the church. 

The greatest change in him, or what seemed so to me, was in 
regard to Gertrude. She had gone into limbo with everything else. 

I even thought he seemed rather ill at ease in her presence, but 
that may only have been my imagination. Anyhow, he cared 
nothing for her. He even tried to go with other Claremont girls, 
but nobody would have anything to do with him because he was 
“queer" and he soon gave up trying. There was a barrier between 
him and his kind. 

I noticed one thing about him ... I don't know whether anyone 
else did or not. Sometimes he would suddenly glance over his 
shoulder in a way I didn't like. And it made him uncomfortable to 
shake hands with anyone. That could be plainly seen, but I never 
saw him absolutely refuse to shake hands save once. 

That was when Gertrude came home from a long visit in 
Croyden, met him at a garden party and offered him her hand. He 
looked . . . not at her . . . not at her hand . . . but at the big ring 
with the pale green stone. He turned death-white and put his 
hands behind him. Gertrude thought it odd, but then, one must 
expect poor Gordon to be odd. 
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This was years after the fatal sermon. Time had gone on. 
Everybody had given up expecting Gordon Mitchell's memory to 
come back . . . everybody but his mother, who nursed a feverish 
hope and lived on it. Plenty of newcomers didn't know he had 
forgotten. He was our most successful businessman and was piling 
up a fortune. But he was nothing like as rich as Anthony 
Fairweather. 

Anthony had got through his School of Mines and had gone 
surveying up in Cobalt at a dollar and a half a day. There he found 
the famous Lucia silver mine—named after his mother—and 
became, as you might say, a millionaire overnight. Even that didn't 
spoil him. He kept on working hard and soon was at the top of his 
profession, and a recognized expert on all questions of 
engineering. He had a hobby for collecting violins—his collection, 
headed by his old Strad, which he had hunted up and bought back, 
was the finest in America. He had all the good luck in the 
world . . . except the one bit he really wanted. 

Claremont people referred to him with pride as the "most 
distinguished of all our boys," and served up the tales of his 
youthful pranks with an entirely different sauce. One would have 
supposed, from the way they talked, that there was some vital 
connection between offering soap for cheese and discovering silver 
mines and that they'd always known it. If Anthony had ever come 
home he would have been met at the station with a brass band and 
a torchlight procession. 

But he never did come home. He never wrote to Gertrude, but 
now and then he sent her something rare and beautiful in the way 
of curios. It was always something that belonged to her— 
something which must have made Anthony say, the moment his 
eyes lighted on it, "That is Gertrude's ... it couldn't be anybody 
else's." And on every one of her birthdays came a great sheaf of 
crimson roses from the Croyden florist. Anthony never forgot a 
birthday. 

Gertrude seemed to be enjoying her life. She had a good time. 
Travelled a bit. . . entertained a bit . . . organized and ran some 
good clubs and societies . . . was a Regent of the Claremont 
Chapter of the I.O.D.E. and President of the Women's Canadian 
Club and the backbone of the Hypatia Circle. Her home was a 
thing of beauty and the talks she and I had by her fireside, in the 
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days of her maturity, were sometimes all that kept me sane amid 
the distracting problems of a minister's daily life. 

"Drop in whenever you like," Gertrude had said to me. "You'll 
always find a chair by the fire and a cat on the rug." 

Cats! I should say so. When Jigglesqueak had finally gone 
where good dogs go, lamented by all who had the privilege of 
knowing him, Gertrude went in for cats, being bound, so she said, 
to have all the prescriptive rights of old maidenhood. She wasn't 
really particularly fond of cats but she admired their general 
effect. 

"Cats give atmosphere . . . charm . . . suggestion," she averred. 

She had a big blue Persian that Anthony had sent her and four 
inky black toms. The Persian had some high-falutin name I've 
forgotten, but Gertrude called all the toms "Soot"—Soot I, II, III, 
and IV. They used to sit about looking so uncannily knowing, with 
their insolent green eyes, that their very expression would have 
sent Gertrude to the stake three hundred years ago. I am 
reasonably fond of cats, but those four black demons of Gertrude's 
always gave me a slightly weird sensation. 

Well, there she was. I groaned inwardly when I looked at her— 
beautiful, desirable, a king's daughter, glorious without and 
within, but—I was certain of it in spite of her jokes and her 
philosophy—a lonely, empty-hearted, starved woman. 


Ten years after Old Doc's death Anthony came home. He was 
home for a week, staying with his old aunt, before anyone else— 
unless it was Gertrude—knew of it. He said he had come to 
Claremont for a good rest and meant to stay a month. Most people 
believed and said that he had come back to warm up the cold soup 
with Gertrude Stirling. Myself, I thought he had too. I wished he 
could and I knew he couldn't. 

He was a splendid-looking fellow, fit as a fiddle, strong, 
distinguished, and graceful. There was an air of immortal, 
unquenchable youth about him. Beside him Gordon Mitchell 
looked tubby and middle-aged. Gordon had forgotten his hate of 
Anthony along with everything else and was prepared to be quite 
cordial to him. But Anthony had forgotten nothing. He believed 
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that Gordon had poisoned Old Doc's mind in regard to him at the 
very beginning and he hated him with as much intensity as ever. 

"Sneaking cad!" he said bitterly to me. "If it hadn't been for 
him . . . but it maddens me to think of it!" 

"Isn't there any chance, Anthony?" I asked, although I knew 
there wasn't. "Have you said anything to Gertrude?" 

"Said anything! Said anything! Is there anything I haven't 
said? I've prayed and stormed and raged and threatened and 
grovelled . . . man, I've even cried! I came back ... I had to come 
back ... I thought perhaps she'd have changed her mind in those 
ten infernal years. She hasn't. . . she never will. Unless Old Doc 
comes back out of his grave to set her free she'll never marry 
me . . . never!" 

Anthony groaned, and then said, in his old whimsical way, as if 
he wanted to camouflage the intensity of his feelings, 

"And we would make such a darn good-looking couple, 
wouldn't we, Mr. Crandall?" 

"I'm a bit out of patience with Gertrude," I said. "I think the 
whole thing is absolute nonsense." 

"I won't have Gertrude abused," said Anthony. "Thank God 
there's one woman in the world anyhow that will keep her word. I 
don't blame her. It's all Gordon's doings. He told Old Doc lies 
about me years ago ... I know he did. Hound! I tell you that if 
Gordon Mitchell were in deadly danger of his life and I could save 
him by lifting a finger I wouldn't lift it!" 

It was rather funny that the very next day Gordon Mitchell 
should fall out of his canoe in the middle of the Claremont river 
and that Anthony Fairweather should rescue him! 

Gordon was a member of the Canoe Club, but the only wonder 
was he hadn't drowned himself long before. His Maker had never 
meant him for canoes. On this day he was right out on the middle 
of the river when he upset. Only three people saw it: Anthony and 
myself and little Stan Baird. 

In Anthony went, clothes and all, as guick as a flash. 

There wasn't another man in Claremont—or out of it, as I 
believe—who could have swum that distance to Gordon Mitchell in 
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time. As it was he was almost too late. Gordon had gone down for 
the last time, but Anthony dived, got him and brought him back to 
the wharf. Old Captain Fairweather had taught Anthony to swim 
when he was a lad of five, and if his soul were hovering anywhere 
around that day he must have been proud of his pupil. It was a 
splendid piece of work, as even I, dancing around on the wharf in a 
senile frenzy of horror and suspense, fully understood. 

Anthony sent Stan Baird for Dr. Mills and fell to work with 
Gordon after the most scientific fashion. I helped as best I could, 
and by the time the doctor got there, with a crowd of folks pelting 
after him, Gordon had come back to life. They got him into a cab 
and took him home before he could speak coherently. 

"So that's that," said Anthony. "Well, I'd better go home myself 
and get something dry. And I think I'll start back to Montreal 
tomorrow. There's no chance of me getting what I came for . . . 
and they'll heroize me for this stunt in the usual sickening way. I 
can't stand it . . . especially as I'm good and sorry I didn't let the 
brute drown!" 

That evening Mrs. Mitchell sent for me again. She met me at 
the door with such a transfigured face that I hardly knew her. 

"Oh, Mr. Crandall, Gordon has come back!" she exclaimed. 

"He remembers everything. And he knows me ... he knows I'm his 
mother." 

She was weeping with joy as she took me up to Gordon's room. 
He was in bed, shouldered up on the pillows. He greeted me kindly 
but he looked past me. 

"Haven't they come yet?" he said. 

"They'll be here soon," said Mrs. Mitchell soothingly. 

"They" came almost on her words—"they" were Gertrude and 
Anthony, both looking puzzled. Evidently neither of them 
understood just why they had been thus summoned to take part in 
Gordon Mitchell's resurrection. 

"Sit down. I have something to tell you," said Gordon. "I have 
Mr. Crandall here for a witness. Mother, please go out." 

She went, too thankful for the old affection in his eyes and 
voice to resent being thus shut out. Anthony and Gertrude did not 
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sit down. They continued standing just inside the door, where the 
pale lilac light of sunset fell on them through the window. 

Gertrude was dressed in some rich, cream-hued stuff, with 
gold touches here and there and a heavy gold girdle. She looked 
like a brocaded moth. The years had not dimmed her beauty. 
Anthony as usual looked dark and royal. 

They were, as Anthony had said a . . . ahem ... an exceedingly 
good-looking pair of people. 

Gordon began: 

"I did not tell you the truth about your father's death, 

Gertrude. He lived a few minutes after I reached him. He said, 'I'm 
dying, Gordon. Give Gertrude my love and tell her she can marry 
whom she darn well pleases.' " 

What odd thoughts come into one's mind at times. I looked at 
Gertrude and saw the miracle of her face, but all I really thought 
just then was, "Gordon has softened down Old Doc's expression a 
bit. Gordon wouldn't say even a second-hand damn." 

"Your father," went on Gordon, "made me promise I would tell 
you. 'Shake hands on it,' he said, holding out his right hand with 
that big green stone on it. I shook . . . although even then I knew I 
wasn't going to tell you. Then he said, 'She's had the best golfer in 
town for a father; now she'll have to put up with the second-best 
as a husband. But when I'm dead Anthony will be the best, 
confound him.' Those were his last words . . . then he died. 

"I didn't tell you," continued Gordon. "I couldn't. It would have 
been like cutting my heart out. But I lived in hell for that year ... a 
hell I made for myself. I knew I ought to tell. I used to think, when 
at times it seemed I couldn't bear it any longer, 'Oh, if I could only 
forget what Old Doc said!' Then you preached that sermon"— 
Gordon flung me a glance—"and I knew I couldn't bear it any 
longer. I stood up ... I don't know what I meant to say . . . and 
everything went from me. You know all about that. But today, just 
as I was drowning, I remembered everything . . . everything! It 
was like the judgment day." 

Gordon shuddered. 

"You'd better not talk any more just now, Gordon," I said 
soothingly. 
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"There's something else I want to confess/' said Gordon 
pathetically. "It was I told Old Doc that Anthony said he could have 
Gertrude for the asking. That was a lie. And I shut the skunk up in 
the classroom. I did it for a joke . . . and people made such a fuss 
about it I was ashamed to confess. That's all." 

He didn't ask to be forgiven, but Gertrude took his hand and 
pressed it before she went out with Anthony. They had the decency 
to hide their rapture until they got out of Gordon's sight. Gordon's 
eyes followed Gertrude starvingly. Yes, everything had come back, 
even his love for her. He groaned as she went out, hidden from 
him by Anthony's broad shoulders. 

But his mother slipped in past them, and he turned to her and 
held out his hands like a child seeking for comfort. I got up and 
went out. Neither of them heard me go. 

I thought it all over as I walked up the street. I could not be as 
hard on Gordon as he deserved. 
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The Bride is Waiting (1932) 

If he hadn't called that other woman "A Little 
Queen " it might never have happened—But everyone has 
a breaking point and that ancient bromide was Susan's 

Since it was Saturday Susan did not have to go to the college 
so there was little to divert her mind from the disturbing thought 
that it was her thirtieth birthday. 

Aunt Ada had apparently forgotten it . . . although she had 
mentioned casually at the breakfast table that she noticed several 
gray hairs in Susan's sleek, dark head. Aunt Ada would mention 
things like that. Susan knew the gray hairs were there. It did not 
matter, she had told herself when she had first discovered them. 
Nothing like that had mattered since the telegram had come so 
many years ago bearing the brief, terrible tidings of Vernon 
Darby's death at Vimy Ridge. It did not matter if all her hair turned 
gray . . . like her life. Gray and lustreless. But was that any reason 
why everyone should forget her birthday? 

Even Ellery had forgotten it. It was the first birthday for ten 
years that he had not sent her roses. But more likely he had not 
forgotten . . . probably he was just being odiously tactful. He might 
have thought that a girl would not care to have it said, even with 
roses, that she was thirty. She wasn't going to think about such 
things at all. Nobody cared whether the teacher of Modern 
Languages at Clement's were thirty or fifty so long as she was 
efficient. 


But even that reflection did not help her to forget that she was 
thirty. That fact kept bobbing up at every breathing spell. Thirty 
did sound so horribly much older than twenty-nine. And yet there 
was still so much of life ahead to be lived through somehow. Lived 
through as a drab teacher of Modern Languages to girls whose 
only use for any language, ancient or modern, seemed to be 
talking to and about boys. Susan was not often as unjust to the 
girls as that. But, she reflected darkly, the arrival of thirty did 
things to you. 


The Canadian Magazine, April 1932. 
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She had been very conscious of its approach for some weeks. 
And she had been wondering if, after all, it would not be wiser to 
tell Ellery she would marry him when her birthday came and 
brought with it his annual proposal. Ellery had such a confirmed 
habit of asking her to marry him on her birthdays. She never 
seemed able to convince him that she meant to be forever faithful 
to the memory of Vernon Darby. And now . . . well, she would be 
faithful, in a way, as somebody had said. It couldn't really be 
considered unfaithful to make the best of what remained for 
herself and Ellery. They had always been good pals ever since 
their High School days. She could never, she believed, give him 
the love that was buried somewhere in France but real 
companionship meant much. She had decided that she would tell 
him graciously that if he were satisfied with what she could give 
him she would marry him. She felt that she was being very kind to 
Ellery in this decision and that he ought to be very appreciative 
and grateful. Susan found herself looking forward to his happiness. 
It would be wonderful to make him happy, even if she could be 
nothing more than merely contented herself. It was, of course, 
impossible for her ever to love anybody again. But there were 
substitutes. 

When Ellery Boyden dropped in rather late that evening he did 
not bring any roses. Susan had seen him coming up the street, 
with Banjo loping at his heels. Evidently she was to be the fag-end 
of his evening's hike. She sighed a little . . . she breathed a prayer 
to Vernon for pardon . . . she went forward to accept her destiny 
and Ellery. 


An hour later Susan was feeling decidedly let down. Ellery did 
not seem to have the slightest intention of proposing. He lounged 
deliberately in the chair he affected and talked of a score of things 
that ought to have been interesting. Banjo, a gay little dog with a 
hint of wistfulness behind his gayety, lay on the floor at Susan's 
feet with his head on her shoe. Susan loved Banjo but as the time 
wore on she had a perverse inclination to pull her foot away and 
let Banjo look elsewhere for a pillow. 

Ellery had suddenly fallen silent. Susan perked up a bit. 
Perhaps it was coming after all. 
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The first signs were about as usual. Ellery cleared his throat, 
uncrossed his legs and crossed them again. So far, normal. But 
Ellery was nervous. Susan had never before seen Ellery nervous on 
the occasion of his annual proposal. Did he, too, feel that things 
had drifted long enough and that it was time for a definite 
decision? 

"Eve really come to ask a favour of you, Susan," said Ellery 
jerkily. "A great . . . favour." 

This was a new gambit. Susan pricked up her ears. But she did 
not pull away her foot from Banjo's head. He was such a darling 
dog. 

"I'm sure there's nobody in the world for whom I'd sooner do a 
favour," she said graciously. "If it is in my power, that is." 

"Oh, it's in your power all right," said Ellery. "In fact you are 
the very one. You have such perfect taste." 

Was the man going to ask her to pick him out a neck-tie? He 
couldn't be proposing. Susan did not wholly pull her foot away but 
she jerked it and Banjo moaned a protest in his sleep. 

"I . . . I've bought a house," said Ellery. He seemed to have 
difficulty in speaking. Something was embarrassing him horribly. 
"And I want . . . that is ... I'd like . . . would you mind very 
much . . . helping me to furnish it?" 

So it was a proposal after all. Susan smiled to herself in the 
twilight. It was to be baited with a house this time. Fancy Ellery 
buying a house, the poor darling! As if she would marry him for a 
house! How clever he thought himself! And how unnecessary it all 
was when she had already made up her mind to marry him for 
other and better reasons. 

"Why," she said slowly, "I'm afraid I don't know very much 
about furnishing a house, Ellery." 

"Oh, you know all about such things," said Ellery positively. 

"I'd make a frightful botch of it, I knew. I'd mix Victorian and 
Georgian and Modernistic all up together and the result would be 
a nightmare. You can picture it for yourself." 
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Susan could. But she was not going to surrender too easily . . . 
and certainly not to a house. Ellery must be shown that his new 
dodge was unfortunate. 

"But you see, Ellery, my taste mightn't suit the . . . the 
mistress of the house." 

"Oh, it would . . . I'm sure it would." Ellery was more eager 
than ever. "I know Juanita will love anything you select." 


Juanita! Susan pulled away her foot and Banjo woke up. He 
looked at her reproachfully and then went over and sat down 
beside Ellery. His expression said plainly. 

"I am fond of you, Susan . . . but if there's to be a difference of 
opinion between you and Ellery you might as well know at once 
where I stand." 

"Who is Juanita?" Susan heard herself asking. 

"The girl I'm going to marry," said Ellery explosively. "Juanita 
Vaughan. I met her last Christmas when I was down home. 

She's . . . she's an angel, Susan." 

"I suppose so." Susan had had enough time to recover 
from . . . well, from her surprise. What else? Anybody would be 
surprised by such an unexpected piece of news. Susan laughed a 
little. She did not laugh often but when she did her laughter was 
generally beautiful. It did not sound exactly beautiful just now but 
Ellery was in no condition of mind to notice that. "This is a real 
birthday surprise, Ellery." 

"Oh, ... to be sure . . . this is your birthday," said Ellery 
confusedly. "I'd forgotten ... I was buying the house . . . I'm 
sorry." 

"Don't be," said Susan graciously. "You couldn't be expected 
to remember birthdays under the circumstances. Besides . . . when 
one is thirty one prefers such forgetfulness. As for this news of 
yours, Ellery . . . now that I've got my breath . . . I'm so very glad 
to hear it. As an old friend there's no happiness I don't wish you. 
But you might have told me before, I think ... I really do." 
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"There wasn't anything to tell . . . till just a few days ago. I 
mean ... it wasn't settled. You are the first one I've told. I ... I 
knew you'd be glad I wasn't going to keep on being foolish forever. 
We'll always be good pals, Susan, won't we?" 

"Naturally. I couldn't see us being anything else," said Susan 
more graciously still. 

"And Juanita . . . you'll be her friend too, won't you? She'll 
need a good friend . . . she's so young ... a mere baby ..." 

"I can't imagine your wife and I not being friends, Ellery." 

"I knew you'd see it like that," said Ellery triumphantly. 

"You're such a darling, dependable old sport, Susan. And about the 
house . . . you'll help me, won't you." 

"I'll see what I can do, if you think my point of view will 
suit. . . Juanita. What house have you bought?" 

"Dan Weaver's house up on the hill . . . Cat's Ladder . . . you 
know it." 


Yes, Susan knew it. She and Ellery had passed it on one of 
their hikes and she had exclaimed enthusiastically over it. Susan 
loved nice houses. All her life she had lived in Aunt Ada's big, 
handsome, hideous one, in its bare treeless lot, and hated it. But 
the Weaver place . . . Cat's Ladder, Dan had named it because of 
the steep ravine behind it . . . had beckoned to her as an 
unguestioned member of its tribe. And now she was to furnish it 
for Juanita. 

"I rushed off to buy it as soon as Juanita wrote me that she 
would marry me," said Ellery. "I . . . it belonged to her ... I could 
see her in it. She's . . . she's beautiful, Susan." 

"I'm sure you wouldn't choose anyone who wasn't," said 
Susan, more gracious every time she spoke. It did not occur to 
either her or Ellery that she was really paying herself guite a 
handsome compliment. "What is she like ... I mean what is her 
type? I'll have to know something about that if I'm to furnish her 
house for her. But really, Ellery, wouldn't it be better to wait till 
you're married and let her do her own furnishing? I'm sure / 
wouldn't like another woman to furnish my house for me." 
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"No . . . but Juanita's different/' said Ellery out of a dreamy 
rapture. "She's only a child . . . and she's always had everything 
done for her . . . one of the Edgetown Vaughans, you know. She 
isn't a bit efficient, Susan . . ." Susan flinched . . . "And 1 don't 
want her bothered about practical things. I've set my heart on 
getting my home all ready for her . . . and bringing her there." 

"Carrying her in over the threshold, 1 suppose," said Susan a 
trifle sarcastically. 

"Yes, just that," said Ellery simply, "ft will be easy . . . she's 
so ... so girlish. As for her type Juanita should be dark of course, 
with a name like that. . . but she is as fair as the moon. With 
sparkling hair and soft, radiant, dark-green eyes ... 1 never knew 
how beautiful green eyes could be until I saw Juanita ... a shy, 
ethereal creature with a Madonna face." 

"And I'm to furnish Cat's Ladder to suit that," said Susan in a 
tone of mock dismay. "When . . . when is the wedding to be?" 

"In late August, I hope. That will give us time for a month in 
Muskoka." 

"And this is mid-May. Three months. Well, I'll do my best, 
Ellery." 

"Thank you." Ellery got up with an air of relief. "You've taken a 
weight off what's left of my mind, Susan. Come, Banjo." 

Banjo went. But at the door he turned and looked back at 
Susan. "I have to stand by him you understand . . . but not by her," 
he said plainly. 

Susan after a few minutes alone in the spring night, ran 
singing upstairs. Aunt Ada looked out from her room. 

"What is the matter, child?" 

"Matter? Why, nothing is the matter," said Susan. "I'm 
singing." 

"You never sing except when something is bothering you." 

"Nothing is bothering me," said Susan decidedly. "Nothing at 
all. I'm delighted and excited. I've a summer of pure delight ahead 
of me . . . I've promised to furnish a home for Ellery Boyden and 
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his bride . . . one of the Edgetown Vaughans, you know. Who 
wouldn't sing over such a prospect?" 

"Well," said Aunt Ada consolingly, "there are as good fish in 
the sea as ever come out of it." 

Susan shut her door with a bang. No use arguing with Aunt 
Ada. Aunt Ada would never believe that her heart was buried in 
France. Susan had suddenly gone back to this belief herself. She 
went and looked at herself in the mirror. Well, she was not in the 
least like Juanita Vaughan. She, Susan, was tall and black¬ 
haired . . . black yet. . . with brook-brown eyes. She certainly 
couldn't be conveniently carried over anybody's threshold. But 
wasn't her air of distinction getting a little shop worn? 

"Ellery is thirty-five and he is marrying a baby," she said 
contemptuously. "Evidently being Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in Clement college doesn't make a man sensible when it 
comes to choosing a wife. Well, laugh at yourself, Susan, dear. 
This is the very time for your noted sense of humour to function. 
Sitting, all dressed up on your thirtieth birthday, confidently 
expecting to be proposed to. And the man in the case comes and 
asks you to . . . furnish a house for his fair, ethereal bride. Why, 
it's a picture for the comic strip, Susan." 


"I've seen a good many houses I liked," said Ellery. "They 
would do. But when I saw this house I knew I had to have it. You 
remember that evening a year ago, when we were out for 
mayflowers, Susan, and took this short cut home? We both looked 
up and saw it at the same time." 

"Recognized it although we'd never seen it before," said Susan 
dreamily. "I've always want . . . loved a white and green house." 

Cat's Ladder was even more charming than she remembered 
it. Houses with charm always thrilled Susan . . . they were so rare. 
What a view! The city spread far below them . . . the college 
campus to the left . . . the beautiful tower of the memorial library 
framed between two slender lombardies against a soft, flushed 
evening sky . . . dreamy hills to the right, with an exquisite valley 
between. 
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"Some valleys are so lovable/' Ellery was saying. "Just to look 
at them gives you pleasure. That valley is one of them. But that 
tree must come down, mustn't it?" 

"That lovely maple . . . oh, you'd never cut that down," cried 
Susan, who loved trees with passion. 

"It spoils the view," defended Ellery. 

"It doesn't ... it simply guards it as a treasure. And can't you 
see what dignity and beauty and romance it lends to that corner. I 
am sure Juanita will love that tree." 

Susan wasn't any too sure of it really. She felt that green-eyed 
creatures never could love trees. But Ellery had no misgivings. 

"Yes, she will. So we'll leave it. When I come to think of it, it 
will be just the place to have breakfast under on summer 
mornings. We'll have breakfast out-of-doors whenever possible. 
Look at that far hill over there, Susan. It is a friend of mine. 
Doesn't it seem like a remote, austere old man in this light? But in 
other lights it grows mellow and lovable. We'll have a garden in 
that sunny corner. I must have larkspur and columbine . . . 
foxgloves and white iris . . . and canterbury bells, white, pink, 
delicious mauve flecked with purple. The gardens in Edgetown are 
full of them." 

"Will your lady of the sparkling hair like such old-fashioned 
flowers?" asked Susan spitefully. 

"She loves everything beautiful," said Ellery fatuously. 

Susan couldn't endure fatuousness so she went inside to have 
a look over the interior. She hoped to be able to find lots of 
faults . . . things that would make it easy to let Mrs. Ellery Boyden 
have the house. But she couldn't find one. The sunny dining-room 
with its recessed window, shaded with wistaria, was Susan's idea 
of a dining-room. There was lovely shadow tapestry on the walls 
when the sunlight fell through the leaves. The living-room, with 
the two pointed firs before its east window, really lived. The guaint 
window on the stair landing with the broad, deep seat where one 
could sit and look down into the ravine was not a window ... it 
was a personality. 

"Don't you think she'll love the view from this window?" asked 
Ellery. "I'm glad all my windows have a beautiful view. There is 
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some special loveliness to be seen from each one of them. I want 
her dear eyes to see nothing but beauty whenever she looks out of 
my house." 

Susan reflected that falling in love did have a tendency to 
make people sentimental. But she was very tolerant. And Cat's 
Ladder had such possibilities. She found herself taking a keen 
interest in them. To her surprise the following weeks were full of 
interest. Susan put out of her mind all thought of Juanita and 
decided she would furnish Cat's Ladder to suit her own taste. 

"There's no use trying to do anything else. I don't know Juanita 
in spite of Ellery's raptures and it is of no use doing up the house 
according to my hazy conception of her. Ellery must trust me all in 
all or not at all when it comes to a question of tastes." 


Ellery was very trusting. Beyond telling Susan she need not 
worry over prices he interfered very little. She dragged him about 
a good bit hunting for things that belonged to Cat's Ladder and 
they had some arguments but Ellery always gave in. Susan had a 
nose for quaint findings and the delightful old brass knocker she 
found in a dilapidated Jew's shop on the east side made her weep 
with joy. Ellery's old Persian rug, with the tree of life woven in it, 
went on the living room floor, although Ellery wanted to buy 
something new and bright. There was a beautiful old grandfather 
clock and an oak settee for the hall. Susan picked up lovely old 
pictures with printed legends on them and charming old blue 
platters and hand-wrought iron candlesticks. There was a Stuart 
table with twist-turned legs that Ellery's grandmother had had and 
Susan insisted on putting his sea-captain uncle's mahogany chest 
of drawers in the living-room, although Ellery thought it should be 
smuggled out of sight in some back bedroom. 

"It's the loveliest thing you have," said Susan severely. 

They spent a wholly delightful afternoon looking over 
everything in it. Ellery had never troubled to go through it before. 
He was amazed. Corals . . . pink and white and spotted shells . . . 
feathers of strange tropical birds . . . seeds and nuts from mid-sea 
islands . . . ivory idols . . . wonderful embroideries. 

"Isn't it delightful unpacking these old drawers? You don't 
know what we may come across," said Susan happily. "Oh!" She 
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pounced on something in a tiny box with a squeal of delight. "What 
is it? Oh, Ellery, it's a little real pearl ... an unpolished pearl! Isn't 
it a darling thing?" 

"I must have that set in a ring for Juanita," said Ellery. 


Susan had forgotten Juanita in the wonders of that chest. She 
got up, a little pale and cross. She was tired. She had spent all the 
forenoon in a department store, since an Edgetown Vaughan's 
home could not be wholly furnished with antiques. At that, it was 
fascinating to go into a big store and pick things to buy . . . pretty 
things that just wanted to be taken away from all the glitter and 
too-muchness to be made part of a real home. She had spent 
several sleepless nights over Ellery's window draperies but the 
result justified her loss of slumber. Though Susan found she was 
having too many sleepless nights, even when there was no 
question of window draperies. It was a hot summer and furniture 
hunting was strenuous work. Her nerves were going. Things were 
beginning to annoy her. That light in Ellery's eyes whenever he 
talked of Juanita, for example. And that little gold cushion on the 
window seat. Ellery had bought that off his own bat. He told her 
that he wanted it because he could picture Juanita's paler gold of 
hair against its warm background. Susan hated it. And she thought 
it very silly. It would make golden hair look pale and faded. 

"Juanita should have a lovely dull green. That cushion belongs 
to dark ladies." 

"I'm sure it will suit her," said Ellery stubbornly. "I love to 
picture that thistledown charm of hers in this dim corner against 
this gold cushion. She'll look like a Madonna with an aureole." 

So the cushion continued to glow like a small sun on the dark 
window-seat and Susan's fingers tingled to hurl it down the ravine 
every time she saw it. Thistledown charm, forsooth! 

Everything else she loved. And there was so much to love now. 
It was late July and Cat's Ladder was complete in every detail. 
Susan went over it and its perfection tore anew at her heart. That 
it should be wasted on a child whose only conception of a house 
was a place to eat and sleep in, during the intervals of making 
whoopee. She had gathered from Ellery that Juanita was fond of a 
good time. Ellery really talked too much about Juanita. Under the 
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circumstances a little reserve would be in better taste. But Susan 
listened patiently and pretended to be sympathetic and 
understanding. And under everything was a sense of deep 
satisfaction in something well done. So well done that it would be 
hard for even Juanita to spoil it or undo it. Susan thought of a 
house she had been in that day . . . the chair coverings too 
vivid . . . the pictures arranged horribly . . . the lampshades 
unforgivable . . . the lighting all wrong . . . the rugs all wrong . . . 
the angles of the furniture all wrong. Susan shuddered and 
thanked Heaven for the contrast of Cat's Ladder. 

"Cat's Ladder is ready for your bride," she told Ellery one hot 
July evening. She was lying listlessly on her chair; she had been 
too tired to do up her shabby face and she looked pale and . . . old, 
she told herself fiercely. 

"How can I ever thank you?" said Ellery humbly. 

"Don't bother," said Susan listlessly. "Why should you? I've 
had my fun out of it. I've really enjoyed doing up that place. When 
is the wedding to be, Ellery?" 

"It's not guite settled yet. I'm expecting to know the final date 
any day now. I ... I hope it will be soon. Susan, you look tired." 

"Dragged to death, as Aunt Ada informed me at supper time. 
Aunt Ada is so comforting. You must remember I'm over thirty, 
Ellery. People begin to get tired when youth is past. Banjo, why 
are you sitting there on your tail, grinning at me? Ellery, will 
Juanita like Banjo? Will she let him bring his bones into the 
house?" 

"I'm afraid Juanita doesn't care much for dogs. She seems a 
little afraid of them. I must get her a cat. She is fond of cats." 

"How will Banjo get on with a cat?" 

"He'll have to get used to it." 

"They say one can get used to everything even to being 
hanged," sighed Susan. "I've never believed it. Poor little 
dorglums! Even a dog ought to have some rights, oughtn't he, 
Ellery? Do you think you are going to be guite fair to Banjo?" 
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"There she is singing again," thought Aunt Ada, as Susan went 
to her room. "Susan has never sung so much as she has this 
summer. I do hope she will soon be in better spirits." 


Ellery telephoned up at five o'clock one fine blue evening and 
asked Susan if she would meet him at Cat's Ladder around eight. 
He had something to tell her. She knew what it was . . . the date of 
his wedding day. Well, she wasn't interested. When you are 
horribly tired you can't care about anything. You cannot love or 
hate or weep or jest. But she made up her mind she would go up to 
Cat's Ladder at seven and have one last hour of it before Ellery 
came. And say good-bye to it. 

Cat's Ladder had never looked so beautiful ... so happy. 

Susan had never felt so close to it ... so one with it. She loved it 
as much as she hated Juanita. For she did hate Juanita . . . she 
admitted that to herself at last. It was torture to think of Juanita 
being mistress of Cat's Ladder . . . moving the furniture about . . . 
sitting by the fireplace . . . laughing at Banjo when everyone knew 
he couldn't bear to be laughed at . . . handling the dishes . . . 

Susan clenched her hands. She couldn't bear the thought of 
Juanita handling the dishes. Suppose she, Susan, simply smashed 
them all now. Especially that darling robin's-egg pitcher with the 
little golden roses on it. Juanita shouldn't have that . . . Susan 
couldn't bear it . . . she would smash it anyhow. She ran to the 
mantel-piece and seized it. Then she saw herself in the mirror . . . 
and set the pitcher back. Heavens, what a thin, withered, efficient 
old woman she was going to make! All alone . . . with no interest in 
life! She hated Juanita . . . beautiful Juanita who had never made 
her green eyes dim poring over exam papers. Just at that moment 
Susan could cheerfully have handed her a poisoned philtre of 
Borgia brewing. 

"Come out and see the sunset," said Ellery by the door. 

"I've seen hundreds of sunsets. Is there anything special about 
this one?" asked Susan grumpily. She had no intention of going 
out. Here in the twilight she need not smile bravely. Susan felt that 
her face would simply crack in two if she smiled just once again 
when Ellery mentioned Juanita. 
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"There is always something special about any sunset/' said 
Ellery. But he came in and sat down beside her on the divan. He 
did not say anything at first. And Susan wouldn't speak . . . 
couldn't speak. She was horrified to find herself trembling ... to 
find herself a boiling, seething volcano of hate and rage and fury 
and despair . . . she who had been so certain that she could never 
feel deeply about anything again. She hated Juanita more savagely 
than ever . . . Juanita who was to have her house and her man . . . 
yes, her man! Vernon Darby had suddenly become nothing save a 
pale phantom of Vimy Ridge. 

"Just think, Susan," Ellery said at last, "in two more months 
my lady will be here . . . my little gueen. It seems . . ." his voice 
dropped reverently . . . "too wonderful to be true. Susan, do you 
think that by any chance I'm only dreaming?" 


Perhaps if Ellery had never given tongue to that terrible 
bromide, "little gueen", Susan might not have guite lost her self- 
control. But it was the last straw. She stood up. 

"Yes, I think you are, you abysmal idiot," she said furiously. 
"You are an idiot to think of marrying a young girl ... a brainless, 
empty, beautiful little fool without two ideas in her skull, as pretty 
and insipid as a movie star. Dreaming . . . yes. And you'll waken up 
with a vengeance when it's too late . . . and nobody will pity 
you . . . everybody will laugh at you ..." 

Susan choked on a hysterical peal of laughter. Ellery stood up. 

"Ah, now, that's something like," he said in a tone of 
satisfaction. "I think if you had kept up your smiling, indifferent 
pose of sympathetic pal and comrade one minute longer I would 
have brained you with that brass andiron. You don't know what 
narrow risks of assassination you've run this summer. As for 
Juanita, I agree with you that she is too young for me . . . much. 

I've felt that all along. But don't call her brainless and empty. She 
is amazingly intelligent . . . for a child who was five her last 
birthday. She's really a darling, Susan . . . I'm sure you'll love her 
when we go to Edgetown for Christmas." 

Susan stopped laughing and looked at Ellery. Ellery looked 
back with a sheepish grin. 
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"Gad, how I hate to explain! Still, it's bliss to have the luxury 
of telling the truth again after my orgy of lies. But I did tell you 
that Juanita was a mere baby, didn't I? So much was profoundly 
strue. And I had to do something, Susan, to show you that . . . 
that ..." 

"That what I thought was devotion was only a sentimental 
thrall of yesterday," said Susan slowly. She felt that she ought to 
be angry . . . but she could only feel shamelessly glad. 

"No, but that you really did care for me if you would only let 
yourself see it. Remember, I had to fight a ghost. I was 
desperate ... I realized that it was my last chance. What say, 
Susan? Cat's Ladder is ready for its mistress and only you can be 
that?" 


"I ought to hate you . . . and throw Cat's Ladder in your 
face . . . and leave you," said Susan. "But I can't. . . I just can't. 
Instead, I . . . I . . . think I'm going to cry on your shoulder." 
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_ Charlotte's Quest (1933) _ 

Charlotte had made up her mind to see the Witch Penny about 
it. Perhaps God didn't think she ought to be unhappy, in a home of 
jolly, noisy, rollicking cousins (Charlotte hated noise and rollicking 
with all the power of her being); where she was continually being 
pounced on and petted and kissed (Charlotte detested pouncing 
and petting and kissing); where Aunt Florence or Cousin Edith or 
Mrs. Barrett, the grandmother of the gang, was always trying to 
dress her up like a doll (Charlotte hated to be dressed up); and 
where she was never alone or lonely for a moment (Charlotte loved 
and longed to be alone—well, not exactly lonely, because Charlotte 
was never lonely when she was alone). Yes, it was guite likely, 
Charlotte told herself, on considered reflection, that God couldn't 
believe that she was unhappy. So there remained only Witch 
Penny. Charlotte had an idea that witches were kittle cattle to 
have dealings with and that the thing was not altogether lawful. 

But she wanted a mother so desperately that she would have gone 
to any lengths to get one. 

It was Jim who had told her about the Witch Penny very soon 
after she had come to live with Aunt Florence. 

"The Witch Penny is going to fly to a witches' meeting tonight 
with her old black cat perched behind her," he told her one windy 
autumn evening. And then he went on with a fascinating rigmarole 
about riding on a broomstick over houses and hills. Jim did not 
mean to be fascinating. He was merely trying to frighten Charlotte 
"out of her skin." But Charlotte was not easily frightened and 
remained in her skin. She found his yarns thrilling, especially the 
part about flying on a broomstick, although she would have 
preferred to fly on a swallow's back. Why couldn't you, if you were 
a witch? If you could turn yourself into a grey cat, as Jim said 
Witch Penny could, why couldn't you turn yourself into something 
small enough to ride a swallow? Just think of swooping through the 
air. Charlotte quivered with ecstasy. 

Charlotte wanted a mother terribly. She knew that the thing 
was quite possible. Before father had gone away and just before 
she had come to Aunt Florence's, Nita Gresham had got a new 
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mother. Charlotte heard about it in school. If Nita, why not she? A 
mother who would take you in her arms and tell you stories. To 
whom you would belong. It seemed a terrible thing to Charlotte 
that she didn't belong anywhere or to anybody. Not even to 
Father. How could you belong to a father who looked upon you 
merely as a hindrance to mountain climbing? Charlotte knew 
perfectly well that was how her father regarded her, although 
neither he nor anyone else had ever told her so. You couldn't fool 
Charlotte in all things. She might fall for a silly story about witches 
and broomsticks, but in some respects she had a terrible wisdom. 

Next to a mother she wanted a guiet place where she could be 
alone when she wanted to be; to listen to the wind telling strange 
tales, or hold the big spotted shell that murmured of the sea to her 
ear, or talk to the roses in the garden. Or just sit still and think and 
say nothing. If you were guiet at Aunt Florence's, someone was 
sure to ask what was the matter with you. And if your visitation of 
silence was prolonged they said you were sulky. It had not been 
quite so bad when she had lived at home, a kind of home, with 
Father and old Mrs. Beckwith. At least they left her alone. If you 
couldn't be loved, the next best thing was to be let alone. At Aunt 
Florence's she was never let alone and she knew quite well they 
didn't love her. They kissed and petted and teased her just 
because it was one of their customs. Jim thought her a ninny. Edith 
and Susette thought her a dumb-bell. Mrs. Barrett thought she 
was "queer," and Aunt Florence couldn't make her pretty. 

"Goodness, child, are you all corners?" she would exclaim 
impatiently when Charlotte's dress wouldn't hang right. Aunt 
Florence hadn't any use for anyone with too many corners. And 
nothing else about Charlotte pleased her. She was too dark in a 
fair clan, her eyes were too big and grey, her eyebrows too bushy 
and her skin too sallow. "I don't know where she gets such a 
complexion," Aunt Florence mourned. 

"Don't you? I do," said Mrs. Barrett very significantly. "She's 
the living image of You-Know-Who." 

"I never saw her," said Aunt Florence, "but if Charlotte looks 
like her, I don't wonder Edward isn't fond of her." 

So her father wasn't fond of her. Charlotte sighed. She had 
always suspected it, but it was a little bitter to be sure of it. She 
had always thought it was because he couldn't be fond of anything 
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but mountain climbing. Now it seemed there was a mysterious 
You-Know-Who in the business. 

Charlotte knew she didn't look like her mother. There was no 
picture of her mother that Charlotte had even seen, but she knew 
she had been small and fair and golden. Charlotte wished she 
looked like her mother. She couldn't remember her mother, that 
is, not exactly. She could only remember a dream she had had 
about her, a beautiful dream in which she was in such a beautiful 
place. And Mother was there with her. Charlotte had never 
forgotten it—she was always looking for it. An old house fronting 
seaward, ships going up and down. Spruce woods and misty hills, 
cold salt air from the water, rest, guiet, silence. And the most 
beautiful china lady, with blue shoes and a gilt sash and a red rose 
in her golden china hair, sitting on a shelf. 

Mother had been there with her. Charlotte was quite sure of 
that, though everything else was a little dim, as dreams are. 
Charlotte always had a queer feeling that if she could find that 
place she would find Mother again. But it was not likely that even 
Witch Penny could help her to a place in a dream. 

Charlotte determined to slip away on the afternoon they were 
getting ready for the party. They were always having parties. "Let 
us eat, drink and be merry," was the motto of the Laurences. 
Charlotte hated parties and she knew she would hate this more 
than most because they were going to have tableaux and Charlotte 
was to take part in one and wear a silly tinsel crown. Somehow, 
she hated the thought of that tinsel crown venomously. 

In the customary scurry and bustle she hoped to get away 
unseen, but Mrs. Barrett spied her and asked her where she was 
going. 

"I am going hunting for happiness," said Charlotte gravely and 
simply. The truth had to be told. 

Mrs. Barrett stared at her. 

"I don't know who you get your peculiar notions from. Any 
child but you would be keen to help get ready for a party. Look at 
your cousins—what a delightful time they're having." 

Probably they were. Everybody was rushing wildly around, 
moving and dragging furniture about. But they were always doing 
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that. Nothing ever remained in the same place longer than a week. 
Just as you got used to a thing being in a certain place, Aunt 
Florence or Susette took a notion it would look better somewhere 
else; and after much noisy, good-natured argument, there it went. 
And a party always gave such a grand excuse for moving 
everything. 

Charlotte did not reply to Mrs. Barrett, which was another of 
her unsatisfactory habits. She simply opened the door, went out 
and shut it softly behind her. It was hard to shut it softly because, 
like every other door in the house, it seemed determined to bang 
shut. But Charlotte managed it. 

She stood for a moment in the front porch, drawing a breath of 
relief. Behind her was noise and commotion. Edith and Susette 
were wrangling in the hall. The radio was going full blare in the 
library, Jim was banging on the piano to make the fat dog howl— 
and the dog was howling. Charlotte put her fingers in her ears and 
ran down the walk. Over her was a grey, quiet autumn sky, and 
before her a grey, quiet road. Charlotte suddenly felt as light of 
being as if she really had been turned into a swallow. She was out, 
she was alone and she was going to find a mother. 


The Witch Penny's house was a little grey one nestling against 
the steep hill that rose from the pond about half a mile west of the 
small town. The gate hung slackly on its hinges. The house itself 
was shabby and old, with sunken window sills and a much-patched 
roof. Charlotte reflected that being a witch didn't seem to be a 
very profitable business. 

For a moment Charlotte hesitated. She was not a timid child, 
but she did feel a little frightened. Then she thought of Mrs. 
Barrett rocking fiercely in her rocker and forever talking in her 
high, cheerful voice. "Mother is always so bright," Aunt Florence 
always said. Charlotte shuddered. No witch could be worse. She 
knocked resolutely on the door. 

A thumping sound inside ceased. Had she interrupted Witch 
Penny in the weaving of a spell? . . . and footsteps seemed to be 
coming down a stair. Then the door opened and Witch Penny 
appeared. Charlotte took her all in with one of her straight, 
deliberate looks. 
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She was grey as an owl, with a broad rosy face and tiny black 
eyes surrounded by cushions of fat. Charlotte thought she looked 
too jolly for a witch. But no doubt there were all kinds. Certainly 
the big black cat with fiery golden eyes that sat behind her on the 
lower step of the stair looked his reputed part. 

"Now who may ye be and what may ye be wanting with me?" 
said Witch Penny a bit gruffly. 

Charlotte never wasted breath, words or time. "I am Charlotte 
Laurence and I have come to ask you to find me a mother—that is, 
if you really are a witch. Are you?" 

Witch Penny's look suddenly changed. It grew secretive and 
mysterious. 

"Whist, child," she whispered. "Don't be talking of witches in 
the open daylight like this. Little ye know what might happen." 

"But are you?" persisted Charlotte. If Witch Penny wasn't a 
witch, she wasn't going to bother with her. 

"To be sure, I am. But come in, come in. Finding a mother ain't 
something to be done on the durestep. Better come right upstairs. 
I'm weaving a tablecloth for the fairies up there. All the witches in 
the countryside promised to do one apiece for them. The poor 
liddle shiftless craturs left all their tablecloths out in the frost last 
Tuesday night, and 'twas their ruination. But I've got far behind 
me comrades and mustn't be losing any more time. Ye'll excuse me 
if I kape on with me work while ye're telling me your troubles. It's 
the guane's own cloth I'm weaving, and it's looking sour enough 
her majesty will be if it's not finished on time." 

Charlotte thought that Witch Penny's old loom looked very big 
and clumsy for the weaving of fairy tablecloths, and the web in it 
seemed strangely like rather coarse grey flannel. But no doubt 
witches had their own way of blinding the eyes of ordinary 
mortals. When Witch Penny finished it, she would weave a spell 
over it and it would become a thing of gossamer light and 
loveliness. 

Witch Penny resumed her work and Charlotte sat down on a 
stool beside her. They were on a little landing above the stairs, 
with one low, cobwebby window and a stained ceiling with 
bunches of dried tansy and yarrow hanging from it. The cat had 
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followed them up and sat on the top step, staring at Charlotte. Its 
eyes shone uncannily through the dusk of the staircase. 

"Now, out with your story," said Witch Penny. "Ye're wanting a 
mother, ye tell me, and ye're Charlotte Laurence. Ye'll be having 
Edward Laurence for your father, I'm thinking?" 

"Yes. But he's gone west to climb mountains," explained 
Charlotte. "He's always wanted to, but Mother died when I was 
three, and as long as I was small he couldn't. I'm eight now, so 
he's gone." 

"And left ye with your Uncle Tom and your Aunt Florence. Oh, 
I've heard all about it. Your Aunt Florence's cat was after telling 
mine the whole story at the last dance we had. Your Aunt Florence 
do be too grand for the likes of us, but it's little she thinks where 
her cat do be going. Ye don't look like the Laurences—ye haven't 
got your father's laughing mouth—ye've got a proud mouth like 
your old Grandmother Jasper. Did ye ever see her?" 

Charlotte shook her head. She knew nothing of her 
Grandmother Jasper beyond the fact of her existence, but all at 
once she knew who You-Know-Who was. 

"No, it ain't likely ye would. She was real mad at your mother 
for marrying Ned Laurence. I've heard she never would forgive 
her, never would set foot in her house. But ye have her mouth. And 
what black hair ye've got. And what big eyes. And what little ears. 
And ye have a mole on your neck. 'Tis the witch's mark. Come 
now, child dear, wouldn't ye like to be made a witch? 'Tis a far 
easier job than the one ye've set me. Think av the fun av riding on 
the broomstick." 

Charlotte thought of it. Flying over the steeples and dark 
spruces at night. "I think I'm too young to be a witch," she said. 

Witch Penny's eyes twinkled. 

"Sure, child dear, 'tis the young witches that do be having the 
most power. Mind ye, everybody can't be a witch. We're that 
exclusive ye'd never belave. But I'll not press ye. And ye want me 
to find you a mother?" 

"If you please. Nita Gresham got a new mother. So why can't 

I?" 
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"Well, the real mothers are hard to come by. All the same, 
mebbe it can be managed. It's lucky ye've come in the right time of 
the moon. I couldn't have done a thing for ye next wake. And mind 
ye, child dear, I'm not after promising anything for sartin. But 
there's a chanct, there's a chanct . . . seeing as ye've got your 
grandmother's mouth. If ye'd looked like your father, it wouldn't 
be Witch Penny as'd help ye to a mother. I'd no use for him." 

Witch Penny chuckled. "What kind of a mother do ye be 
wanting?" 

"A guiet mother who doesn't laugh too much or ask too many 
guestions." 

Witch Penny shook her head. 

"A rare kind. It'll take some conniving. Here . . ." Witch Penny 
dropped her shuttle, leaned forward and extracted from a box 
beside the loom a handful of raisins . . . "stow these away in your 
liddle inside while I do a bit av thinking." 

Charlotte ate her raisins with a relish while Witch Penny wove 
slowly and thoughtfully. She did not speak until Charlotte had 
finished the last raisin. 

"It come into me mind," said Witch Penny, "that if ye go up the 
long hill . . . and down it. . . then turn yourself about three times, 
nather more nor less, ye'll find a road that goes west. Folly your 
nose along it till ye come to a gate with a liddle lane that leads 
down to the harbour shore. Turn yourself about three times 
more ... if ye forget that part of it, ye may look till your eyes fall 
out of your head, but niver a mother ye'll see. Then go down the 
lane to a stone house with a red door in it like a cat's tongue. 

Knock three times on the door. If there's a mother in the world for 
ye, ye'll find her there. That's all I can be doing for ye." 

Charlotte got up briskly. 

"Thank you very much. It sounds like a good long walk, so I 
ought to start. What am I to pay you for this?" 

Witch Penny chuckled again. Something seemed to amuse her 
greatly. 

"How much have ye got?" she asked. 

"A dollar." 
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"How'd ye come by it?" 

Charlotte thought witches were rather impertinent. However, 
if you dealt with them . . . 

"Mrs. Beckwith gave it to me before she went away." 

"And how come ye didn't spend it for swaties and ice cream?" 

"I like to feel I've something to fall back on," said Charlotte 
gravely. 

Witch Penny chuckled for the third time. 

"Says your grandmother. Oh, ye're Laurence be name but it 
goes no daper. Kape your liddle bit av a dollar. Ye've got a mole on 
your neck. We can't charge folks as have moles anything. It's clane 
against our rules. Now run along or it'll be getting too late." 

"I'm very much obliged to you," said Charlotte, putting her 
money back in her pocket and offering her thin brown hand. 

"Ye do be a mannerly child at that," said Witch Penny. 

Witch Penny stood on her sunken doorstep and watched the 
little, erect figure out of sight. 

"Sure, and I do be wondering if I've done right. But she'd 
never fit in up at the Laurences with their clatter. And once the old 
leddy lays eyes on her!" 

Charlotte had disappeared around the bend in the road. Then 
Witch Penny said a gueer thing for a witch. She said: "God bless 
the liddle cratur." 


Charlotte tramped sturdily on, adventurous and expectant. The 
sky grew greyer and the wind colder as she climbed the long hill. 
From the top she caught an unexpected, breath-taking view of a 
great grey harbour with white-capped racing waves. And beyond 
its sandy bar something greater and greyer still which she knew 
must be the sea. Charlotte stood for a few minutes in an ecstasy. 
She had never seen the harbour before, although she had known it 
was not far away. And yet, had she not? Charlotte felt bewildered. 
Her dream came back to her. She had seen this harbour in her 
dream, with the big waves racing to the shore and the black crows 
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sitting on the fences of the fields and a white bird flying against 
the dark sky. 

Charlotte went down the hill and gravely turned herself about 
three times. A wind that smelt of the sea came blowing down a 
road to the left. This must be what Witch Penny meant by 
following her nose. And sure enough, after Charlotte had walked 
along the road for a little while, there was the gate and a grassy, 
deep-rutted lane leading along the side of a gentle hill that sloped 
to the harbour. 

Again Charlotte turned herself around. If there were no 
mother at the end of this guest, it should not be for any failure to 
perform Witch Penny's ritual scrupulously. 

Hallway along the hill she came to the house, the grey stone 
house with the door like a cat's tongue, a house so grey and old 
that it seemed a part of the hill. It had a dignified, reposeful look 
as if it feared not what wind or rain could do to it. 

Charlotte found her legs trembling under her. She had come to 
journey's end; and was there a mother in that house for her? Witch 
Penny hadn't seemed at all sure, she had only said there was a 
chance. It was beginning to rain, the harbour was dim and misty, it 
would soon be dark. Charlotte shivered, took her courage in both 
hands and knocked at the red door. 

There was no answer. Charlotte waited awhile and then went 
around the house to the kitchen door—it was red, too—and 
knocked again. 

The door opened. Charlotte felt a guick pang of 
disappointment. This was no mother: she was far too old for a 
mother, this tall, thin woman with a fine old face that might have 
been a man's and clear grey eyes with black bushy brows under 
frosty hair. Charlotte had never seen her before yet she had a 
gueer feeling that the face was guite familiar to her. 

"Who are you?" said the old woman, neither kindly nor 
unkindly . . . just in a simple, direct fashion to which Charlotte 
found it guite easy to respond. 

"I am Charlotte Laurence. I went to Witch Penny to see if she 
could find me a mother and she told me to come here." 
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The old woman stood still for what seemed to Charlotte a very 
long moment. Then she stepped back and said, "Come in." 

Charlotte looked around the little, white-washed kitchen. 

There was, to her further disappointment, no one in it, but she 
liked it. On the floor there was a big, dark-red, hooked rug, with 
three black cats in it. The cats had yellow wool eyes that were 
guite bright and catty in spite of the fact that they had evidently 
been walked over a good many years. There was a great stove with 
front doors that slid so far back that it was as good as a fireplace. 
There was a low wide window looking out on the harbour. There 
was a table with a red-and-white checkered cloth on it and a 
platterful of something that smelt very good to Charlotte after her 
long walk. 

"I was just sitting down to supper," said the old woman. "I had 
a feeling that I was going to have company so I cooked a bit extra. 
Take off your cap and coat and sit in." 

Charlotte silently did as she was told. The old woman sat 
down, said grace . . . Charlotte liked that . . . and gave Charlotte a 
plentiful helping of crisp bacon and pancakes with maple syrup 
poured over them. Charlotte devoted herself to the business of 
eating. She had never been so hungry in her life before and she 
had never eaten anything that tasted so good as the bacon and 
pancakes. It was now raining and blowing quite wildly but the 
stove was glowing clear red in the dusk and the peace and 
cosiness of the old kitchen was in delightful contrast to the storm 
outside. And just to eat supper in silence, not having to talk or 
laugh unless you really wanted to, was so heavenly. Charlotte 
thought of the noisy meals at Aunt Florence's where everybody 
talked and laughed incessantly . . . Aunt Florence liked "cheerful 
meals." 


Of course, as yet there was no mother. But one must have 
patience. It was easy to be patient here. Charlotte found herself 
liking the house . . . feeling at home in it. It was not strange to 
her . . . and the old woman was not strange. Charlotte wondered 
where she had seen eyes like that before, many times before. And 
she loved the house. She wanted to see the hidden things in it—not 
its furniture or its carpets, but the letters in old boxes upstairs, 
and faded photos and clothes in old trunks. It seemed as if they 
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belonged to her. She sighed in pure happiness. The old woman did 
not ask her why she sighed. That, too, was heavenly. 

When the meal was over, the old woman—after all Charlotte 
was beginning to think she wasn't so very old, it was just her white 
hair made you think so—put Charlotte in a chair by the stove 
where she could toast her feet on the warm hearth, and washed 
the dishes. Her shadow darted in all directions over the kitchen 
walls and ceiling and sometimes looked more like a witch than 
Witch Penny. But this woman was not a witch. Somehow, Charlotte 
felt no qualms on that score. 

When the old woman had put her dishes away in a little corner 
cupboard with glass doors and shelves trimmed with white, 
scalloped lace paper, she lighted a lamp, got out her knitting and 
sat down by the table. 

"You're Charlotte Laurence. And your father, I suppose, was 
Edward Laurence." 

Charlotte nodded. 

"Where is he?" 

"He has gone to climb mountains in British Columbia and he 
sent me to stay with Aunt Florence while he was away." 

"How long is he going to be away?" 

"Years," said Charlotte indifferently. 

The old woman knitted two rounds of her stocking before she 
said anything else. 

"Do you like it at your Aunt Florence's?" 

"No. It's too noisy and affectionate," said Charlotte gravely. 

The old woman laid down her knitting and stared at her. There 
was a queer expression on her face, she might almost have been 
going to laugh. Her thick black eyebrows twitched. 

"Does your aunt know where you are?" 

Charlotte shook her head. 

"And don't you think she'll be worried? I don't think you can 
get back tonight in this storm." 
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"She's always worried over something," said Charlotte, as if it 
didn't matter a great deal. Nobody had ever worried much about 
her. And she was very well satisfied with where she was. She had 
never been in a place or in such company that suited her so well. 
Only, as yet, no mother. But it was guiet and peaceful and warm. 
The wood snapped and crackled in the stove. The rain spattered on 
the window panes. The wind growled and snarled because it could 
not get into the sturdy house. 

"We're neither of us much for talking, it seems," said the old 
woman. 

"No, but I think we are entertaining each other very well," said 
Charlotte. 

This time the old woman did really laugh. 

"I've had some such thought myself," she said. 

It was guite a long while, a long, delightful while, after that 
Charlotte found herself nodding. And the downtrodden black cats 
had begun to trot around the rug. 

"You're half asleep. You'd be better in bed. Are you afraid to 
sleep alone?" 

Afraid? Charlotte loved to sleep alone. And she never could at 
Aunt Florence's. She did not even have a steady room, always 
being passed about from one to the other. Now Mrs. Barrett who 
snored, now Jenny who kicked, now Edith or Susette who fussed 
over her. 

"I like sleeping alone," said Charlotte. 

The old woman filled a little blue rubber bag with hot water 
from the puffing kettle and lighted a candle in a little blue china 
candlestick. She took Charlotte through a large room, with only a 
little plain furniture in it. You could move around in it without 
knocking something over. It was not cluttered up with over-stuffed 
divans or gilt fandangos, but full of dancing, inviting shadows from 
the candle. Charlotte felt sure that this room was never in a hurry. 
Then they went up a staircase of shining black steps and into a 
bedroom where there was a bed with a pink flounced spread. The 
old woman set the candle on the bureau, turned back the 
bedclothes and put the blue bottle in the bed. 
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"I hope you'll be warm and have a good night/' she said. There 
was something in her face that was very kind. Charlotte felt 
emboldened to ask a question. 

"Would you mind telling me if I'm likely to find a mother 
here?" 

"We'll see about that in the morning/' said the old woman as 
she went out and shut the brown door with the big brass latch. 

Charlotte looked about the room. She loved it: and it was a 
room that was used to being loved. Charlotte was guite sure of 
that. It had a hooked rug on the floor with great soft plushy roses 
and ferns in it, flowered chintz curtains at the window, and a blue- 
and-white pitcher and wash basin. And everything in it felt related 
to her. 

On the wall over the table was the picture of a little girl in an 
old-fashioned dress ... a little girl not much older than Charlotte. 
She looked very sweet and young and innocent with the little puffs 
at her shoulders and the big bow of ribbon in her hair. Charlotte 
felt acguainted with her. 

And then she saw it, the china lady with the blue shoes and the 
gilt sash and the unfaded red rose in her golden hair, sitting on the 
little frilled shelf in the corner . . . the china lady of her dream. 
There could be no mistake about it. Sometime she had been here 
before . . . not in a dream but really. And her mother had been 
with her. 

Charlotte got into bed, feeling perfectly at home. When she 
wakened in the morning to see sunshine raining all over her bed, 
the old woman was bending over her. 

"Is that Mother's picture?" were the first words Charlotte said. 

"Yes. This used to be her room. This is not the first time you 
have been in it. Have you any recollection of it, child?" 

"Yes. I thought it was a dream until last night. And Mother was 
here with me, wasn't she?" 

"Yes. I am your grandmother, Elizabeth Jasper. Your mother 
married a man I'd no use for. People will tell you I never forgave 
her. That was nonsense. It's true I never went to see her. I 
wouldn't cross the threshold of Ned Laurence's house. But she 
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came here to see me and brought you. We made up for all our 
coolness. She died soon afterwards. I couldn't bring myself to have 
anything to do with your father. I see I was wrong. I shouldn't have 
left him to bring you up to hate me." 

"But he didn't. He just never said anything about you/' said 
Charlotte, sitting up in bed. She knew now that no new mother 
was to be found, but somehow she did not feel disappointed. She 
seemed so close to her own mother. The room, the house, was full 
of her. 

"Judith Penny sent you here to find a mother. She isn't called a 
witch for nothing, that one. I'm sorry I haven't got a mother for 
you. Do you think a grandmother would do?" 

Charlotte knew all at once where she had seen Grandmother 
Jasper's eyes so often. In her looking glass. She was suddenly so 
happy that it seemed to her she must burst with her happiness. 

"Can I live here with you?" she whispered. Grandmother 
Jasper nodded. 

"I telephoned your aunt last night after you went to bed and 
told her where you were. I told her you might stay here guite 
likely. She didn't seem to mind." 

"Oh, she wouldn't. Grandmother, it's so quiet here!" 

Grandmother nodded. 

"We're alike in more than our looks, child. What a turn you 
gave me when I opened the door last night. I thought I was seeing 
the ghost of the child I was fifty years ago." 

"Grandmother," said Charlotte curiously, "is Witch Penny 
really a witch?" 

"If she isn't, she ought to be," said Grandmother Jasper. 
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From Out the Silence (1934) 

Anne Hamilton had wakened from a dream of Edith. It is a 
strange thing to dream of the dead. There in your dream they are 
living, but still you know somehow that they are dead. It was the 
first time she had dreamed of Edith since her death, but although 
they had been walking together, Edith's face was averted—always 
averted. So the dream was no comfort to her, and her memory of 
Edith's face in life was becoming so blurred and indistinct. 

Anne had a strange defect—or rather lack of a faculty. She 
could not remember faces which she had not seen for some time. 
She could not call up before her mind's eye a picture of them as 
other people seemed able to do. Edith had been dead for six 
months, and she was forgetting what her old friend had looked 
like. 


There was no picture to help her. Edith had never had a 
photograph taken. It was an odd kink of hers. She was determined 
that no picture of her should exist after her death. Anne had never 
been able to budge her an inch on this point. 

It was six months since Edith had died, but it was a year since 
they had quarrelled. That foolish, senseless guarrel over 
scapegrace Jim Harvey! It had come up like a flash out of the blue. 
They had often enough talked of Jim Harvey before and they had 
never guarrelled, although they always disagreed. Anne had no 
use—never had had any use—for Jim Harvey. Edith had always 
loved and defended him. That they should guarrel over him was 
unthinkable, yet they had done it. Edith had been worried over 
something that day. Perhaps Anne had been a little tactless. 
Something had been touched on the raw. And they had guarrelled 
bitterly after thirty years of flawless friendship. They would have 
made up if Edith had lived, Anne was desperately sure of that. But 
she left soon after for her trip abroad, and in Italy the telegram, 
sent by a cousin who knew nothing of their quarrel, had reached 
her, telling her that Edith was suddenly dead. Anne buried her 
face in the pillow and moaned as she always did when she recalled 
the anguish of that moment. 


Family Herald, January 1934. 
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When she came home the autumn rains were beating down on 
Edith's grave, and there was nothing for her to do on stormy 
winter evenings that followed but sit alone and think of her lost 
friend. She could not even find alleviation of her pain in books. 
Everything she read reminded her of Edith. They had read and 
talked over so many books. There were poems and passages all 
through them that Edith had marked. If it had not been for the 
quarrel, these things would have comforted her. Now they were 
like a knife thrust through her heart. 

Owlwood was shut up and tenantless. Never again could she 
look up to the hill and see Edith's light on it. And Edith had died in 
bitterness with her—without a word of love or remembrance. 

There lay the intolerable sting. Anne would have given anything 
she possessed to have known that Edith had thought kindly of her 
before death—had wished for reconciliation. She could not have 
done so when she had left no message. The Hamiltons had all been 
so bitter and unrelenting when they had quarrelled. Edith had 
gone away into the silence from which forevermore no word of 
reconciliation could come. 

Anne's loneliness through the winter that followed her return 
to Glenellyn was terrible. She had always been a rather distant, 
reserved woman, reputed proud, and had no other intimate friend. 
Edith and she had been all in all to each other. They were almost 
of an age and had been friends from girlhood. Edith's young 
husband had died so soon after their marriage that it never 
seemed to Anne that Edith had really been married at all. Alastair 
Graham had left his wife a fortune, and Owlwood was a thing of 
beauty; but she had spent as much time in Anne's modest little 
home on the outskirts of Croyden as she did in her own. 

Anne had known enough of grief in her life to know that, in 
time, even the bitterest memory fades out into a not unpleasing 
sweetness and dearness of recollection when there is no poison in 
it. She knew that, if it had not been for the quarrel and the fact 
that Edith had made no gesture of reconciliation even when she 
had known she was dying, her memories of Edith would have been 
her companions and comforters. She would have been free to 
imagine that Edith was still there, free to think of her in the 
moonlit twilights they had loved, in the garden where they had 
talked among the flowers they had planted. The jokes they had 
savoured together would still have an echo of merriment; even 
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their old silences—silence with Edith had been more eloquent than 
talk with another woman—would be beautiful to recall. 

But now . . . 

"My days are nothing but ghosts," said Anne bitterly. 

They would never be anything but ghosts. And she was not old 
—only forty-eight. Long years might be before her—bitter, empty 
years. All her memories poisoned and rankling. 

"If there had been one word—just one word. If she had only 
mentioned my name!" 

The misery of her dream of Edith's averted face went with her 
all day. Everything was embittered for her by it—the loveliness of 
her garden, the beloved willow-ware pattern plates Edith had 
given her two Christmases ago, the golden silence of her sun 
porch, the beautiful moods of the shadowy hill to the westward of 
Glenellyn, the soft, new-mooned skies, the tree they had planted 
together in memory of a soldier cousin who had died in the war. 
Jim Harvey had escaped the draft by some chicanery. It was 
something Anne had said concerning this that had brought about 
their quarrel. She had often said worse things than that to Edith 
about Jim Harvey—that frank, friendly, charming scoundrel. Edith 
had never flared up over them. She had always agreed sadly that 
he was by way of being a bad egg. 

"But I can't help liking him," she used to protest whimsically. 
"He will be liked. I know everything you say of him is true. I know I 
ought to be ashamed of a relation who is a slacker and an 
embezzler. I am ashamed of him—and I keep on liking him. I think 
it was because he was such an adorable baby. Even you can't deny 
that. I loved him as soon as I saw him and I can't seem to get over 
loving people once I begin. You can abuse him as much as you like, 
Anne. My brain agrees with every word you say. But my heart 
simply won't. If I knew where he was I'd try to help him in some 
way." 

She had always been so good-natured over Anne's viewpoint. 
And then to flare up as she did and tear asunder the bonds of a 
lifetime! Anne could never understand it. 

Cousin Lida dropped in that evening, full of family gossip as 
usual. Anne couldn't bear Cousin Lida now. She and Edith used to 
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have so much fun over Cousin Lida. She really was a comical old 
dear. Anne remembered how Edith used to "take her off." 

"That Maureen thing is out of the hospital," she said. 

Anne winced. "That Maureen thing" was Jim's wife, the pretty, 
common little hairdresser he had married. None of the family 
except Edith had ever taken any notice of her. After Jim had 
escaped arrest for embezzlement by departing for shores 
unknown, she had opened up her shop again and managed to 
support herself and her children and her childish old aunt. Then 
she had to go to the hospital for a serious operation. 

"She looks dreadful, and she hasn't a cent," went on Cousin 
Lida. "She couldn't keep up the rent of the shop, so she's lost it. 

It's a judgement on her, no doubt." 

Anne found herself smiling painfully over what Edith would 
have made of that. Maureen was not the person any cousin of the 
Hamiltons should have married, but Anne didn't know just what 
she had done to deserve a "judgement." She had been faithful to 
her scapegrace husband and she had done her best to look after 
his children. 

"What is to become of her?" asked Anne. 

"Heaven knows," said Cousin Lida in a voice that sounded very 
dubious of heaven's knowledge. "It's a pity Edith isn't alive. She 
would have helped her, I don't doubt. I know she meant to leave 
her something in her will, but she went so sudden, poor dear, she 
hadn't time to make one. It should be a warning for us all. John 
Alec ought to do something. He got all Edith's money because he 
was her half-brother. But he always hated Jim and he won't lift a 
finger to help the poor widow." 

"I'll look after her," said Anne. 

She was even more amazed than Cousin Lida over her own 
speech. Until she found herself saying it, she had no idea of such a 
thing. But Edith would have done it. 

"You! But I thought. . . and how can you? You haven't got 
more than enough for yourself," protested Cousin Lida, a little 
outrage in her tone. Anne was stripping them all of any excuse for 
not helping Maureen. 
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"I've house room for them," said Anne. "And they can be fed 
somehow." 


A score of times during the summer that followed, Anne asked 
herself why she had been such a fool. She never felt reconciled to 
what she had done. It hadn't been necessary really. Maureen could 
have put the children and her aunt in some home and found some 
way of supporting herself. Instead, she, Anne, had saddled herself 
with their support and—worse still—their companionship. Anne did 
not mind the pinching and scrimping made necessary to stretch 
her little income over six people, to say nothing of two dogs and a 
cat. But it was unbearable to have her home overrun and her life 
turned upside-down and inside-out. For that was what it felt like. 

One couldn't exactly hate any of them—Anne would have felt 
rather better if she could have hated them. Maureen was such a 
good-hearted, vulgar little soul. She jested at everything Anne held 
sacred and laughed and talked and told stories in excruciating 
grammar from morning to night. She told all the details of her 
operation to everyone who came to the house. She slammed doors 
and entertained her women friends loudly after Anne had gone to 
bed. She had plucked eyebrows and shallow blue eyes with no 
thought behind them. She had no idea what reticence meant. She 
was constantly and cheerfully suggesting changes that would 
improve Glenellyn. Anne was horrified at the thought of any 
change. She was passionately loyal to her home—all its virtues, all 
its faults. And Maureen would pat her condescendingly on the 
shoulder and tell her she was a darling old thing and nothing 
should be changed if she didn't want it. 

Anne tried to like the children. They were not unlovable. But 
the things they did! There was hardly a day they didn't smash 
something. Maureen never tried to control them. 

"I was bossed to death when I was a kid," she said. "My 
children ain't going to be repressed like that. They're going to 
enjoy their childhood." 

Perhaps they enjoyed it, but nobody else did. And Jimmy was 
sick more than half the time. 
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"He always takes everything that comes along," Maureen 
would say philosophically—and leave the nursing to Anne and Aunt 
Beenie. 

Aunt Beenie was the one Anne detested most. She reproached 
herself for this. Poor old Aunt Beenie! Well-meaning, harmless, but 
terrible. 

There was something so uncanny about her. She had lost her 
memory almost completely and constantly muttered to herself in a 
senile fashion Anne found peculiarly repulsive—even more so than 
her sudden fits of inane laughter. Then memory would return for a 
few moments and Aunt Beenie would astonish everybody by some 
guite rational remark or well-told story. 

People wondered how Anne Hamilton could endure the gang 
at all. She wondered herself. Life was a kind of nightmare. She had 
no peace—no guiet—no Edith. For she had guite forgotten Edith's 
face now and she could find nothing but pain still in all her 
memories of their companionship. That unhealed quarrel must 
fester forever. In a way Maureen and her family were a blessing. 
They kept her from thinking. She had no chance to think. Some of 
Maureen's friends were always coming or going; the children were 
always getting into scrapes; the dog was always bringing in bones 
or tearing up the garden; Aunt Beenie was always wandering off 
and getting lost or locking herself in the bathroom and forgetting 
how to unlock it. 

"1 often wonder why you don't kick us all out," laughed 
Maureen the day Jenny had ruined the new hall wallpaper with 
greasy fingerprints. 

Anne might have wondered if she hadn't known. Edith would 
have looked after Maureen. She was doing it for Edith's sake— 
Edith who had died hating her. 

On the day Maureen and the children and Aunt Beenie went 
off to the city to visit friends, Anne gazed about her with a sigh of 
relief. A whole day to be alone! She looked lovingly at her old 
books, her piano, her pictures, her garden. How she would savour 
them again! She had locked the dog up in the toolshed and shut 
Jenny's kitten in the cellar. Yesterday the kitten had disorganized 
the household by having a fit and crawling into a hole in the 
kitchen wall behind the stove. Anne had to send for men to tear 
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out half the kitchen wall to rescue it. She had been so angry that 
she had meant to have the kitten disposed of. But Jenny and Jimmy 
had screamed themselves black in the face over the mere thought 
of it, and Maureen had pleaded and Aunt Beenie had cried bitterly 
without the least idea what she was crying about . . . and Anne had 
yielded. 

But today was her own. A ripe autumn day, with the pale gold 
of aspens behind the garden. She went out and sat near them. She 
would do nothing for one blessed hour—nothing but sit there in 
the beautiful silence. 

And then she saw Aunt Beenie coming around the corner of 
the house. 

Anne knew what had happened. Aunt Beenie had run away 
from Maureen at the station; Maureen had shrugged her shoulders 
and laughed and gone on the train. Aunt Beenie would turn up 
safe. She always did. 

Any day—every day—comes to an end. Anne thought that 
particular one never would. She couldn't lock Aunt Beenie up in 
the toolshed or the cellar. Neither could she stop her from talking. 
Aunt Beenie's tongue was never still for one moment. She asked 
the same questions over and over again and cried if Anne wouldn't 
answer them. And she wound up the day by falling down the back 
porch steps. 

She did not hurt herself in the least. Anne got her into the sun 
room and made her lie down on the couch. Aunt Beenie was 
strangely obedient, and had suddenly become guiet. She lay there 
in silence for a time with her eyes shut. Anne sat, spent, in her 
rocking chair. She was tired out physically and mentally. She felt 
that she must scream if Aunt Beenie started talking again. Aunt 
Beenie did, and her first words startled Anne. 

"It was kind of nice of Edith to send you her picture, wasn't 

it?" 


Her tone was guite rational, but there was no sense in such a 
remark. Anne closed her eyes. It had begun again. Could she bear 
to hear Aunt Beenie talk about Edith? 
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"It was a real good picture of her," Aunt Beenie went on in a 
moving, musing tone. "She said she'd always hated the idea of 
having her picture took, but she had the artist feller paint it for 
you. It was like her—my, it was like her, colour and all. She had 
such a pretty colour—and her red hair wasn't a mite grey. As for 
her eyes—well, they weren't just eyes in that picture, they were 
her. What have you done with it? I've never seen it around.' 

"I don't know what you're talking of," said Anne unsteadily. 
"There isn't any picture of Edith in existence." 

"Oh, yes, there is." Aunt Beenie was looking very cunning. "I 
saw it, I'm telling you. She showed it to me, to poor old Aunt 
Beenie. I was up at Owlwood the very day afore she died. She 
showed me the picture and told me it was for you. She'd writ you a 
letter too. She put 'em both in a book of yours she'd borryed and 
said she was going to send them to you in Italy for your birthday. I 
seen it. You can't fool Aunt Beenie. I'm old but I'm awfully cute." 

Aunt Beenie laughed and kept on laughing. Her brief interval 
of sense was over. 

Anne got up shakily and went into the library. She walked like 
a woman in a dream. The book—it had been sent to her when 
Edith's sister-in-law had stripped Owlwood. Anne had never even 
unwrapped it; she had hidden it away from sight at the back of a 
drawer—that book she and Edith had read and marked and cried 
and laughed over. 

She took it out, removed the paper wrapping, opened it. There 
was the letter and the picture—a water-colour sketch of Edith. 
Unbelievably like—the pretty auburn hair, the eyes; Aunt Beenie 
had been right. They were Edith. 

Anne sat down trembling in a chair to read the letter—the 
letter from Edith. 

"Dearest of dear Annes," Edith had written in her beautiful, 
unique hand. "I've just had a picture painted for you. Sally's boy 
has been visiting me. He's an artist of repute and he's done the 
fair thing by me. Flattered me a little, as was proper. I want you to 
remember me as more beautiful than I really am." 

"Did we fancy we had a quarrel? And did you imagine that you 
went off to Italy in a huff with me? Dreams all. There's no such 
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thing as a quarrel between us—couldn't be, when I love you so 
much and you love me. We'll just never think of it again. I'm 
sending this letter and the picture for your birthday. I hope it will 
get there in time. And I want you to come home soon, old dear. 
Because. . . 

"I saw my doctor today. He gives me a year if I'm careful. 

"I'm content. I want to go while I'm still strong and folks will 
miss me. I've always had a horror of living long enough to lose my 
wits—like Maureen's Aunt Beenie. 

"On the whole I'm well satisfied with life. I've had some 
splendid moments, some great vivid emotions, some wonderful 
hours of vision. Yes, it was well worth living. And there's always 
been you. 

"So hurry home to me. I want to have one more good laugh yet 
before I die and only with you can I have it. And we'll walk over 
the old hill, over the frosted ferny woodside—all the old familiar 
places we've loved. And we'll ask all the old unanswered 
questions, little caring that there is no answer so long as we are 
ignorant together." 

The letter was unfinished. Edith was not to have her year—not 
even another day of it. But it said all that Anne wanted to know. 

Anne was still sitting there in the twilight when Maureen blew 
in, with the children tumbling over each other behind her. 

"All in the dark? Beats me how anyone can like sitting in the 
dark. It gives me the heebie-jeebies. But I've got news—and a job. 
Fancy! I met up with my old crony, Elinor Honway, today—her 
hubby has a first-class hairdressing establishment—wants an 
assistant—and little Maureen has landed the job with a healthy 
salary. Boy, but it was luck! I'm going right in tomorrow. I'll get a 
flat and take the kids and Aunt Beenie. Lord, won't I be glad to be 
in town again! Croyden's the limit, believe you me. Not but what I 
know you've been decent, and I'll never forget it." 

Maureen switched on the light. 

"Why—you've been crying. What's wrong? Aunt Beenie been 
plaguing the life out of you?" 

"No, dear." Anne was very calm; she felt that she would always 
be calm henceforth. All the ceaseless, gnawing longing gone, all 
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the bitterness. Edith was her own again, all her memories 
unspoiled and beautiful. "I'm really very happy. I've just had a 
message out of the silence—Aunt Beenie gave it to me." 

Maureen stared, then shrugged. 

"Sometimes I think you're nearly as nutty as Aunt Beenie," she 
said candidly. "But what's the odds as long as you're happy?" 

"What indeed?" said Anne. 
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_ The Closed Door (1934) _ 

Before Rachel had been at Briarwold a month there was a 
saying that whenever she went around a corner, she went into 
something. Hazel was a sweet thing with dove's eyes, whom 
everybody loved, but Rachel was a green-eyed bantling who had 
been touched with faery from birth. She had an elfin face and slim 
brown hands that talked as eloquently as her lips, especially when 
she was telling Cecil and Chris tales of man-eating tigers and 
Hindoo superstitions she had no business to know. Her devoted 
missionary parents would have died of horror if they had 
suspected she did know them. They thought they had protected 
her so carefully, but Rachel was one of those predestined 
creatures to whom strange knowledge comes and strange things 
happen. Very soon after she came to Briarwold she was telling the 
other children fading old stories of their ancestors . . . ivory-white 
women and gallant men . . . which they had never heard before . . . 
mystic wraiths of tales which came alive when Rachel touched 
them. Everything seemed to come alive when Rachel touched it. 
When she told the simplest incident it took on a colouring of 
romance and mystery. She was somehow like a window through 
which they peeped into an unknown world. 

The things she knew! For instance, she knew that if she could 
only open a door . . . any door . . . quickly enough, she would see 
strange things . . . perhaps the people who had once lived in it. But 
she could never open it quite quickly enough. After she told them 
this every room with a closed door was full of magic for Cecil and 
Chris. What was going on inside? Even Jane Alicut tiptoed past it, 
and Jane was impervious to most subtleties. She was the daughter 
of the new housekeeper at Briarwold ... a pudgy, blunt-spoken 
lass of twelve . . . the same age as Rachel. Cecil Latham was 
twelve too, and lived with his mother next door at faded, shabby 
Pinecroft. Chris, who matched Hazel with ten years of life, lived at 
Briarwold with Mr. Digby, whom she called Uncle Egerton, 
although he was only a second cousin of her dead mother. But 
though it was said they lived at these places this meant that they 
slept and ate there. They really did their living in the gardens and 
the pinewoods and the fields. Especially when Rachel and Hazel 
came. After India's burning suns Rachel could not get enough of 
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the crystal homeland air and the long, green, rolling fields and the 
shadowy woods and the moonlight among the beeches. And of 
course the minute Rachel looked at the landscape she saw things 
none of the rest of them could. 

Cecil and Chris had been good friends and had played together 
before Rachel came, but Chris was shy and timid and Cecil was 
shy and timid and they did not just hit it off. Rachel seemed to fuse 
everybody in an atmosphere of pixy laughter and companionship, 
and Hazel was like a soft strain of music in the background. So 
Cecil was having the happiest summer he had ever known, and 
even the creeping shadow ceased to haunt him. 

Rachel had not been at Briarwold two weeks before she found 
out what the shadow at Pinecroft was. She had been curled up in 
the wing chair in one corner of the porch when Egerton Digby was 
talking with his sister-in-law in the other. The chair's back was 
towards them and it did not occur to Rachel that they did not know 
she was there. It is by no means certain that she would have gone 
away if it had occurred to her. 

She heard only snatches. Yet enough to know that Mrs. 

Latham was very poor and had recently become still poorer by 
reason of the failure of some company . . . that it was becoming 
doubtful if she could keep Cecil . . . certainly she could not educate 
him. 


"It will come to this," said Enid Latham in a terrible voice, "I 
shall have to give him up to his father's people at last. They've 
always been determined to have him." 

Rachel knew guite well, with that uncanny prescience of hers, 
that Cecil's mother did not like his father's people. To give Cecil to 
them meant giving him up forever. 

"I wish I could help you," Egerton Digby said. "If I were not so 
wretchedly hard up myself . . . and Chris must be provided for 

"You have done far more than you should already," said Mrs. 
Latham. "We have no claim on you." 

"If you had the Peacock Pearl, as you should have had, there 
would have been no such problems for you," said Mr. Digby. 
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He spoke so bitterly that even a less acute child than Rachel 
might have known that he was touching on something unspeakably 
painful. 

"I am sure that Nora never gave Arthur Nesbitt the pearl," 
said Mrs. Latham with a gentle firmness. "She was gay and 
heedless . . . my poor, beautiful Nora . . . but she wasn't wicked. I 
don't believe he was her lover, Egerton. I have never believed it 
and I never can." 

"I have never believed it either," said Egerton harshly. "But I 
can't be sure . . . and my doubt has eaten into my soul all these 
years like a corroding rust. I suppose I loved her too much. And 
that quarrel we had the last night of her life . . . the last time I ever 
saw her. If I could undo it, Enid! But nothing can be undone. Life 
has beaten me." 

I should like to see life beat me, thought Rachel. 

"If she did not give Arthur Nesbitt the pearl, what became of 
it?" Egerton Digby went on. 

"I think if Ralph had lived he could have told us something 
about that," said Mrs. Latham. "He was furious because Uncle 
Michael left the pearl to me." 

Why does she hate to mention the name of Ralph, wondered 
Rachel. It sounds as if it blistered her lips. 

"The pearl was an exquisite thing," said Egerton dreamily. 
"There is some especial charm and mystery about the jewels of the 
sea. And its colour ... a moonlight blend of blue and green ... I 
never saw anything so lovely. Your Uncle Michael paid fifty 
thousand for it . . . and loved it more than he should. Perhaps that 
was why it brought misfortune." 

"It will kill me if I have to give Cecil up," said Mrs. Latham. 

"I would welcome death," said Egerton Digby. "Perhaps on the 
other side of the grave I might find Nora . . . and know . . . and kiss 
our quarrel away." 

They talked longer but they dropped their voices, and Rachel 
heard nothing further. She thought a great deal over what she had 
heard. There was a mystery. She felt that she was standing before 
a closed door and that if she could open it quickly enough she 
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would see things . . . Nora and the Peacock Pearl among them. The 
name and idea of the pearl captivated Rachel. She had heard 
stories of such things in India . . . rare mysterious old gems of 
beauty and desire. 

I must find out all about it, decided Rachel. 


She did not say a word to anybody of what she had heard. 
Rachel loved secrets. Besides, she was not going to worry Cecil 
any more than he was worried. But when Jane Alicut began to tell 
her things one night, when they were alone together in the 
twilight, Rachel let her talk. Rachel had already discovered how 
much could be found out just by letting people talk. Everybody was 
away from Briarwold, and Cecil was staying home because his 
mother had a headache, so it was an excellent chance for Jane to 
talk and she took it. Jane, on a lower plane, was as good as Rachel 
at finding out things. The crudity of her telling hurt Rachel, who 
loved to soften and beautify as she went along. Jane never 
suggested mystery. To her a spade was a spade, never a golden 
trowel which might turn up who knew what of treasure trove. 

"I heard Ma talking to Mrs. Agar down in the village about it. 
Mrs. Agar told Ma everything. Mr. Digby's wife was Mrs. Latham's 
sister and they were dreadful fond of each other . . . Mrs. Latham 
and Mrs. Digby, I mean. I dunno if Mrs. Digby was as fond of her 
husband. Mrs. Agar said there were gueer tales. She was a great 
beauty with a rope of black hair that fell to her feet. But she was a 
gay piece and Mr. Digby was jealous as jealous. 

"She had a brother called Ralph who was as bad as they make 
'em, but Mrs. Digby always stuck up for him and took his part. She 
seemed to love him more'n she loved anybody else. Then old 
Michael Foster ... he was their uncle ... up and died. He hadn't 
much money but he had a big pearl that was worth a king's 
ransom, Mrs. Agar said. He'd ruined himself to buy it. And he 
willed it to Mrs. Latham. Ralph was furious because he thought he 
should have got it. He said his uncle had promised it to him. He 
seemed to be sorter a favourite with the old man in spite of his 
goings-on. They had an awful guarrel over it, Mrs. Agar says. And 
then one night Mrs. Digby went home . . . her old home where 
Ralph and her father lived ... to stay all night, and it was burned 
down and they were all burned to death in it . . . all three of 
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'em . . . yes, wasn't it awful! And Mr. Digby nearly went mad. He's 
never been the same man since, Mrs. Agar says. His hair turned 
white in a month. And there was a big to-do because the pearl had 
disappeared. It never was found either. 

"Mrs. Agar says everybody thought Mrs. Digby was going to 
run away with Arthur Nesbitt and had given him the pearl. He was 
up to his eyes in debt. He went away after that and word came 
back that he had lots of money. A nice kettle of fish, wasn't it? Mrs. 
Agar says the rich society folks are all like that." 

"But Mr. Digby isn't rich," said Rachel. 

"No . . . he's got poor since his wife was burned to death. He 
just let everything slide. And of course Mrs. Latham is as poor as a 
church mouse . . . everyone knows that. Mrs. Agar says his father's 
people want Cecil. They've always hated her . . . they didn't want 
Cecil's father to marry her." 

"You are not to tell Cecil that," said Rachel. 

"Of course I won't. I like the kid and I'm sorry for him. So's 
Ma. I don't want to hurt his feelings," protested Jane. 

"And I think you'd better not talk about that story to anyone," 
continued Rachel austerely. "You've talked too much about it 
now." 

Jane stared. She had certainly felt that Rachel wanted to hear 
her talk. It wasn't fair that she should be snubbed like that. 

"I can hold my tongue as well as the next one," she said 
sulkily. "You are good at listening. Miss Rachel." 

Rachel smiled . . . remotely . . . mysteriously. 

"You would be surprised, Jane, if you knew what I can hear 
sometimes," she said dreamily. 

Rachel felt now that she knew all about the mystery . . . except 
the one thing worth knowing. The door was still closed. And she 
did not know how it was to be opened. She did not have the key. In 
this impasse Rachel betook herself to prayer. For the daughter of a 
missionary, Rachel did not pray overmuch. Hazel prayed sweetly 
and innocently every night and morning, but Rachel made a 
special, mystic, alluring rite of prayer. She would not make it 
common. Neither did she kneel down. She stood in the garden by 
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the sundial and lifted her face to the sky with upraised hands, 
facing God fearlessly. 

"Please open the door," she said, less as a request than as a 
statement of right. "Because," she added, "you know that things 
can't be right until the door is opened." 


Perhaps what followed on a certain afternoon, which none of 
the children ever forgot, was an answer to this prayer. You will not 
get any of those children to discuss it with you. Nobody will talk of 
it, not even Jane Alicut, who is now a stout matron with a bevy of 
her own children round her. She tells them many tales of her old 
playmates at Briarwold, but she never tells the story of that 
haunted afternoon. She would like to think she dreamed it. When 
she cannot believe that, she blames it on Rachel. Very likely with 
justice. I think if Rachel had not been with the other children that 
day, they would never have stepped through the closed door. 

They were to go to tea with old Great-aunt Lucy down at 
Mount Joy. And they were to go by a short cut through fields and 
woods which none of them had ever traversed before, but which 
Uncle Egerton described so clearly that they were quite sure they 
could follow it. At first they went along the wood path back of 
Briarwold. They had never gone quite so far into those woods 
before. But they felt quite at home and very happy. The woods had 
a friendly mood on that day. They did not always have it. 
Sometimes they frowned. Sometimes they were wrapped up in 
their own concerns. But this day they welcomed the children. 

There were beautiful shadows everywhere. The mosses along the 
path were emerald and gold. They passed through a little glen full 
of creamy toadstools. They found a lovely green pool with ferns 
around it that nobody ever seemed to have found before. Rachel 
was quite sure that if they waited quietly a faun would come 
through the trees to peep at himself in it. But they had no time to 
waste for Great-aunt Lucy was fussy about punctuality. 

Jane was with them. Great-aunt Lucy made a point of inviting 
Jane because she liked her. And Jane's dog, who had no name 
because Jane could not find one which would suit everybody, was 
along too ... a gay, light-hearted little mongrel who tore about in 
the woods and outran them, then sat on his haunches waiting for 
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them to come up with him, laughing at them with his red tongue 
lolling from his jaws. 

After the woods there was a meadow path that enticed them 
with daisies and was jewelled with the red of wild strawberry 
leaves. Then came another stretch of woodland ... a more 
shadowy place. The path ran along by a mysterious, fir-darkened 
brook. The children were never quite sure just when the feeling of 
something strange came over them. All at once they found 
themselves drawing closer together. Their light chatter failed 
them. Even Jane became very quiet. Rachel had been quiet all 
along that day, now that they came to think of it. She had walked a 
little apart . . . listening. She would never talk of it afterwards, so 
nobody knows what she was listening for or what she expected. 
Jane's dog was the only one of the party who kept his spirits up. 

"Are you sure this is the right road?" whispered Jane nervously 
at last. She didn't know why she must whisper. 

"It's the only road there is," said Rachel. 

A little further on Cecil suddenly said, "If this is the right road, 
there's something wrong with it." 

They stared at each other, beginning to be pale. Cecil had put 
their secret feeling into words. 

"There is something wrong with it," said Rachel. "I've known 
that for some time. And I'm going to find out what it is." 

They went on. It was just as well to go on as to go back, for the 
chill and fear were all around them now. They dared not stand 
still. They could not even whisper. Jane's dog had given up chasing 
imaginary rabbits but he trotted along sturdily, his tail curled 
saucily over his back. 

All at once they were through the woods and out in the open. A 
lovely landscape of hill and meadow and homesteads spread below 
the hill on which they stood. They scrambled over the rotten fence 
and found themselves in an old, deep-rutted, grass-grown lane 
which ran down to join a road that went on until it reached the 
lake. But just beside them was a garden oddly shaped like a 
triangle, basking in the sunshine, full of flowers and bees and 
sleepy shadows. And at the tip of this garden triangle was a house. 
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None of them could recall having seen it before. It was a large, 
old-fashioned house, overgrown with vines, and the door was open. 
On the sun-warm sandstone step a cat was basking ... a huge, 
black cat with pale-green eyes. 

An odd hush lay over the windless place. Cecil remembered an 
old poem he had heard Uncle Egerton reading ... a poem that 
spoke of a land "where the wind never blew." Had they come to it? 
What was this lost garden, so full of inescapable mystery? What 
was wrong with it? 

He looked appealingly at Rachel. 

"Where are we? I don't see Aunt Lucy's anywhere." 

"I'm going to that house to ask," said Rachel resolutely. 

Cecil did not know why he felt such a horror of doing this. He 
was ashamed to betray his cowardice before a girl, so he went 
along. They walked up the central path of the garden, past tulips 
and daffodils and bleeding-heart. Cecil knew what was wrong with 
the garden now. Tulips and daffodils and bleeding-heart had no 
right to be there ... it was long past the time for them. He felt 
Chris's cold little hand steal into his. At the very step Jane's dog 
suddenly gave a low whine, turned and fled. 

"I suppose he doesn't like that cat," said Jane, as if she felt 
called upon to explain his behaviour. 

"Hush," said Cecil ... he didn't know why. 

Rachel knocked . . . but nobody came. The cat stared at them 
unblinkingly. The scent of lilacs came on the air, although this was 
late summer and lilacs are in spring. Never again, as long as he 
lived, could Cecil endure the scent of lilacs. Beyond they saw a 
large, square hall and on one side of it was a closed door. 

Rachel went in and across the hall to the door. The others 
followed because following was a little less terrible than staying 
behind. They were all very cold now. Rachel's thin shoulders were 
shivering. But she did a strange thing. She did not knock at the 
door . . . she simply set her teeth, turned the knob and went in. 


For once she had done it quickly and silently enough. 
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They were in a beautiful, old-fashioned room. Two other 
people were also in it. A lady sat by a tea-table whereon were ivory 
candles in tall silver candlesticks and a bowl of violets. She was 
very beautiful. Her masses of black hair were held to her head by a 
golden band. She had a very fine, pale, creamy skin, and she wore 
a dress of black velvet with long, flowing sleeves of black lace. A 
great rose of dark-golden velvet was fastened to her shoulder, and 
the melting, pansy-hued eyes that looked at them were full of 
allurement and soft fire under the heavy fringing lashes. 

A young man was standing by the window, playing with the 
tassel of the shade. He was handsome too, in a dark and splendid 
way, but the white hands that pulled at the tassel had terribly 
long, thin fingers. Cecil knew that he was in the presence of 
something very evil. 

The young man left the window, took a cup from the table and 
came to the children. Cecil felt as if a dark chill night were coming 
towards him. But it was Rachel to whom the young man held out 
the cup. All the children saw the ring on his hand ... or, rather, 
the three rings, fastened to each other by tiny gold chains, so that 
all three must be taken off or put on together. A diamond in one 
ring, a ruby in another, an emerald in the third, each stone held in 
a dragon's mouth. 

Rachel shook her head and turned away. Then the lady smiled. 

"You are guite right not to take it," she said. "It would not 
have hurt you, but you would never have been guite the same 
again. And you are too different already for your own good. 

Besides, you would have forgotten us as soon as you went out." 

She rose and came towards them also. Cecil was afraid that 
she was going to touch him, and he knew that if she did he could 
not endure it. But it was by Rachel she paused. A little guivering 
ruby of light fell for a moment on her white neck from the stained- 
glass window at the far end of the room. The young man stood 
apart with the window for a background. There was a sneer on his 
face. He looked like some beautiful fallen angel . . . dark, impotent 
and rebellious. 

The lady bent her head and said something to Rachel in a very 
low tone. But they all heard it. 
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"Tell Egerton I loved him only . . . Arthur Nesbitt was nothing 
to me. As for that foolish quarrel of ours . . . one forgets such 
things here . . . only love is remembered. But I did take the 
pearl . . . for Ralph. He persuaded me that Uncle Michael meant 
him to have it . . . that he was childish and doted when he made 
the will giving it to Enid. But I had not given it to him. Tell Egerton 
he will find the pearl among the folds of my wedding gown in the 
locked box in the attic. I am glad you came and opened the door. 

So few people would have had the courage to open it. There will be 
rest now. But go ... go guickly." 

They went guickly. Once outside that terrible house, they ran 
blindly through the garden and down the lane. At the entrance to 
the wood-path they stopped and looked back. 

There was no house. There was only a tangled enclosure with 
a growth of young trees in the centre among which were the ruins 
of burned walls. 

"Let us go home," said Jane. "I don't care what Aunt Lucy 
thinks. I'm . . . I'm sick." 

They got home somehow, running, stumbling, clinging 
together. When they got home nobody would say anything . . . 
could say anything . . . but Rachel. She had something to tell her 
Uncle Egerton and she told it, closeted with him in the library. 
Then she went out and flung herself down on the grass by the 
sundial, shaken with dreadful sobs. 

"What did he say?" whispered Cecil. 

"He wouldn't believe me at first, until I happened to mention 
the three rings the . . . the man wore. Then he said. The Rajah's 
rings . . . Ralph always wore them.' And he went to the attic." 

"Was . . . was it there?" 

"Yes. And he looked like . . . like a man who had got out of 
hell," said Rachel. 

Nobody was shocked. They had learned that afternoon, looking 
into Ralph Kilbourne's eyes, more about hell than they had ever 
known before. They were too young to have learned so much . . . 
which was perhaps why they could never be got to say anything of 
it. Such things are not good for anybody to know. 
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"I will never open a closed door again," shuddered Rachel. 
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For a Dream's Sake (1935) 

"I think I've been a little off my head ever since last night/' 
said Gilroy Gray. 

He had hurried up from college as soon as his classes were 
over to make sure that last night had not been a dream . . . that 
Vere had really promised to marry him at last. . . after all these 
years of devotion when he had so little hope of winning her. 

And it was true. She had met him in the rose garden and held 
up her lips to be kissed. Then she had turned again quietly to her 
occupation of cutting roses for pot-pourri. Vere still made pot¬ 
pourri every summer. It was a rule with her. None of the younger 
generation bothered with it. They gathered their roses while they 
might and flung them aside when faded. 

There was a basket at Vere's feet, half tipped, spilling its 
contents in a little pool of pink and white and crimson sweetness 
on the grass. She wore some kind of a pale blue dress, quite long. 
Gilroy was glad that long dresses were coming in again. They 
suited Vere as short ones had never done. In the shadow of her 
garden hat the distinction of her slightly lined, slightly sad face 
impressed him anew. She had a kind of pale, luminous beauty . . . 
the beauty of the first evening star in the sky or a white mountain 
peak smitten with dawn. She was not young, but when she came 
into a room every other woman in it suddenly became common and 
undistinguished. She was usually calm and fine and a little chill. 
She did not have many close friends, but those she did have were 
always unchangeably loyal to her. She had a strange holding 
power under all her aloofness. 

Gilroy did not know just why he loved her or why she was so 
full of enchantment for him. But it had been so ever since he had 
first seen her. And now, at last, she was his . . . with reservations. 

He had accepted those reservations. He knew—she had told 
him—that she had only second-hand love to give. He must be 
content with that. He had known something of it before, but she 
had told him the whole story the previous evening. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, January 2, 1935. 
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When she was a girl of seventeen she had loved Maurice 
Tisdale. She did not say a great deal about him, but Gilroy got the 
impression that Maurice had been a slim, romantic, starry-eyed 
youth, fonder of reading poetry than of work, although Vere most 
certainly did not say that. And her father, the irascible old 
entomologist, had sent him away. 

"Father never liked him. He—he—the Maybee pride, you know. 
And Maurice was poor. I would have gone with him . . . what did I 
care for the Maybee pride or the Tisdale poverty? But I couldn't 
leave Mother then. She was so ill. Maurice went west. We 
corresponded until . . . until the word of his death came. He had 
gone with a prospecting company into the mountains ... he got 
lost ... he was never found. Life seemed over for me . . . that kind 
of life anyway. I've never cared since . . . like that . . . and I never 
can. I do care for you, Gilroy, and if having me will give you 
happiness, why, take me. Only . . . you know I have to be frank, 
Gilroy . . . the real me will always belong to Maurice. I can't 
forsake my dream. It has been a part of my life so long. He—he 
didn't deserve that I should ever be unfaithful to him. He died 
loving me." 

Gilroy accepted it all and put it behind him. He would rather 
have half of her heart than the whole one of any other woman. 

"All day I've been wondering if I only imagined last night," he 
said. "Come, darling, never mind the roses . . . I've only an hour 
and I want you to give me every minute." 

"But I can give you only half an hour," said Vere, smiling. 

"Then I've got to help Father classify some lovely new bugs he's 
got. He's so excited over them, poor dear. Myself, I can get a little 
tired of them. I think ... I really think I'd prefer you." 

When the half hour was over and Vere had gone in to help 
Professor Maybee with his bugs, Gilroy went away, taking the 
short cut through the little park below the block where the old 
Maybee place was. He sat down on one of the benches to dream of 
Vere for a few minutes. He wondered if he would ever win her 
wholly ... if there would ever come a time when he would not feel 
that his wife was the thrall of a dream whose core was another 
man ... a dead man, dead in his youth . . . always young, romantic, 
alluring, in contrast to his—Gilroy's—greying middle age. Gilroy 
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sighed in spite of his happiness. But he had lived long enough to 
learn that there are very few unspoiled things in this world. 

"Hot, ain't it?" sympathetically agreed the man who was 
sitting on the other end of the bench. 

Gilroy started slightly. He had not noticed his coming. He was 
a stout, rather commonplace man, rather flashily dressed, with a 
very weird and terrible necktie. He had taken off his hat to mop his 
forehead, and Gilroy saw that he was bald. His face was red, his 
eyes bleared and puffy. "I've been looking round this little old burg 
trying to locate someone I know," said the stranger. "I was born 
and bred here and it's sixteen years since I left. There doesn't 
seem to be any of my old pals in the place." 

"That is . . . sad," said Gilroy idiotically. He did not want to talk 
to this man. 

"It would have been a bit of a shock to them if I had found 
them," said the man, with a grin. He paused to light a cigarette, a 
huge diamond shining like a small sun on his little finger . . . the 
nail of which was not impeccable. "You see, everybody in this town 
thinks I'm dead." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes. After I'd been west awhile I went out with a prospecting 
party and got lost. Had a dickens of a time finding my way back to 
civilization. Found everybody thought I was a goner, so I let 'em 
think so. I had my reasons. There was a skirt. . . well, you know. 

Lit out for another town and went into the real estate business. 

I've done well . . . you bet I ain't the poverty-stricken kid I was 
when I left here. It used to be a saying that all the Tisdales had 
holes in their pockets. But you bet I sewed up mine." 

Gilroy sat as if stunned. He could not have spoken if his life 
had depended on it. This was Maurice Tisdale . . . this! 

"I'm taking the wife and kids east to visit her people. She 
wanted to stop off in Trentville to see an old chum, so I thought I'd 
come on here and she could pick me up on the 6:15 train. But I'm 
blessed if I don't wish I hadn't bothered. Can't find anyone who 
ever knew me and there isn't even a place where a fellow could 
wet his whistle." 

Still Gilroy said nothing. What was there to say? 
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Maurice Tisdale mopped his face again. 

"Say, when I used to live here there was an old bug-hunter on 
that street up there . . . old Professor Maybee. Maybee, he was 
some guy. Went off his chump watching bugs. He had a daughter, 
though. There was some class to her ... a bit skinny ... no more 
figger than an umbrella. We were guite sweet on each other in 
those days. Not that I meant anything much, but her face was easy 
to look at and a fellow had to kill time. We read miles of poetry 
together . . . say, she used to write some herself, 'pon my word, 
and read it to me. Then the bug-man got his dander up . . . the 
Maybees had a rotten pride. He packed me off ... if you could 
have seen him"—Maurice paused to give an imitation of Professor 
Maybee in the act of dismissal. It was so well done that even the 
frozen Gilroy almost smiled. The creature could mimic. 

"I pretended to be a bit cut up—just to let Vere down easy— 
but I was glad enough to snap out of it. We wrote for a while after 
I went west, but when I found I was so conveniently dead . . . well, 
that suited me too. D'ye happen to know what became of Vere? I 
suppose she's been married for years and put on weight like 
myself." 

"No, she is not married," Gilroy found himself able to say. 

"Whew! I'm surprised . . . and yet I'm not. 'Taint everybody 
that would interest her. Well, she's no chicken now. Must be pretty 
definitely on the shelf. Do they still live up there?" 

"Yes." 

"Then I believe I'll toddle up and see her. It'll help to put the 
time in. I suppose since I'm safely married old Maybee won't be 
scared of my running off with his lady daughter." 

For a moment Gilroy wavered. Should he let him go? If Vere 
saw him, just as he was . . . well, he, Gilroy, would be under no 
necessity of sharing her with a ghost all their life together. When 
she saw Maurice Tisdale of today her dream would be scorched 
out of existence in the humiliation of the moment. He would be left 
without a rival. 

But. . . what would it do to her? If her dream went would it 
not take with it something that was part of her charm? She would 
be nothing but a shamed, broken woman, all the fine aloofness and 
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evasive frost of her smirched and draggled. Could he do this thing 
to her? 

"I'm afraid it's no use your going up there," he said guietly. 
"The Maybees aren't home just now ... off for a visit somewhere, I 
understand." 

Maurice Tisdale shrugged his fat shoulders. 

"Just my luck. However, maybe it's as well. Vere was the type 
that would make an awful skinny old maid. But she was one of the 
kind that sort of hang on to an idea. Just as well to let sleeping 
dogs he. Guess I'll toddle down to the hotel and wait for my train. 
It's too darned hot to prowl about any longer." 

Gilroy watched him out of sight . . . the fatuous sordid creature 
who still held sway in the deepest recesses of Vere Maybee's heart. 

He laughed ... a little bitterly but unregretfully. 

"I have saved her dream for her," he thought. 
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_ Miss Curtis Comes (1935) _ 

All the Baldwins rushed into the hall when the postman came. 
There might be a letter from dad or mother, who were off on a 
motor trip. There was a letter but Faith turned it over 
disappointedly. 

"It isn't from mother or dad. Who is it from?" 

"Mightn't be a bad idea to open it and see," suggested Wayne. 

Faith tore open the thick creamy envelope and took out the 
thick creamy sheet of paper in it. A moment . . . and her jolly, 
freckled face lengthened in dismay. 

"Miss Curtis is coming," she gasped. "She will arrive on the 
five-thirty train and will stay over night." 

Wayne whistled. Jim gave one of the sudden grins that had 
earned for him the nickname of "The Cheshire Cat." Ten-year-old 
Jess, as usual, said nothing and . . . also as usual . . . looked sweet 
and dreamy and faraway. 

"Of course she thinks father and mother are home," said Faith. 
"There isn't any address about the letter ... I can't make out the 
post-mark ... so there's no getting word to her. We'll simply have 
to let her come." 

Nobody felt exactly overjoyed. Miss Curtis . . . the great Janet 
Curtis, author of those clever, profound, darkly-tragic novels which 
were away over their heads . . . had been a girlhood friend of 
mother's and had always kept up a fitful correspondence with her. 
She had always been coming to visit mother but had never come. 
Miss Curtis was a globe-trotter. When she wasn't writing her 
books she was on the wing. So none of the Baldwins had ever seen 
her, but they felt they knew her fairly well for all that. Mother had 
described her; and the papers were always full of her doings and 
sayings and likes and dislikes and fads and fancies. 

"Lend me your ears," said Faith resolutely. "We can't head her 
off so we'll have to do our best and not let her think that mother's 
home and mother's children aren't everything they should be. I'll 
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just have time to get everything in order and bake those lemon 
tarts she's so fond of. And no fire-works! We've simply got to 
control our Baldwin tempers if it kills us." 

"Which will be as easy for the rest of us as for our beloved 
Faith," observed Wayne. 

Faith flushed. Her guick temper was a trial to her. She was 
doing her best to control it but sometimes it flashed out in spite of 
her. Just a flash and a snap . . . then sunshine again. But 
sometimes the flash and the snap did mischief. 

"She hates both cats and dogs so we'll have to keep ours out of 
sight," said Jim. 

"Especially Jink," said Faith. "He's always picking a fight with 
either Tipsy or Merrylegs." 

"He is such a temperamental dog," sighed Jim, with a mimicry 
of Aunt Matilda when she made excuses for her family, that would 
have sent the Baldwins into convulsions at a time less fraught with 
destiny. 

"Don't mimic anyone when Miss Curtis is here," implored 
Faith. "Or make any of your comic faces. We can't help laughing if 
you do and what will she think of us?" 

"Doesn't she ever laugh herself?" asked Wayne. 

"I don't believe she does. Her books are so terribly serious and 
gloomy. Not a single funny thing ever happens in them." 

"You musn't let her suspect you wear knickers," grinned 
Wayne. "In spite of her modern novels they say she's guite faddy 
about dress and doesn't approve of any imitation of the men!" 

"Oh, I'll have them off before she comes," said Faith, who had 
spent the forenoon picking raspberries in their vacant lot down the 
street. "Ned, you're not to be greedy at table, remember." 

Ned's appetite was enormous. The family always despaired of 
ever seeing him get enough to eat. 

"What's the sense of starving a fellow just because the great 
Janet is coming?" he muttered. 
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"I'll give you lots afterwards in the pantry," promised Faith. 
"Don't grin at her unexpectedly, Jim. You'll get on her nerves. Now 
scoot, all of you. I've heaps to do . . . the floor must be waxed for 
one thing. I'll do that first. . . then make the tarts . . . then dress." 

"Can't I help you?" said Jess, of the owl-like eyes. 

"No, sugar-pie. You'd only go mooning about and do something 
gueer. All I ask of you is not to do anything gueer while Miss 
Curtis is here." 

"The trouble is," said Jess gravely, "I don't think the things I 
do are gueer. They seem quite reasonable to me." 

Faith laughed, kissed Jess . . . everybody loved Jess . . . drove 
the boys out and fell furiously to work. 

"Oh, I do hope everything will go right," she breathed 
fervently. "I do want Miss Curtis to have a good opinion of 
mother's family." 

Faith was just dropping a drop of red jelly like a gleaming ruby 
in the pale yellow centres of her lemon tarts when the bell rang. 
She sent Jess to answer it and Jess came back, placidly and 
serenely towing into the kitchen a tall, immaculate lady, 
beautifully and smartly dressed. 

"Miss Curtis!" gasped Faith, dropping her spoonful of jelly on 
the table. 

Miss Curtis! There in the kitchen which Faith had not yet 
tidied up! Where Jink was gnawing a malodorous bone he had 
brought in! Where the lunch dishes were yet unwashed! Where the 
shades were crooked! Where three cats were beautifully folded up 
for slumber in a patch of sunshine on the unswept floor. Oh, Jess, 
Jess! 

"And this is Faith," said Miss Curtis, offering a well-groomed 
hand. "I'm so glad to see Ursula's daughters. I found I could catch 
an earlier train and I wanted to have all the time I could with 
Ursula after all these years. It seems impossible to think that 
Ursula has such a big daughter." 

Faith knew she looked twice her size in those baggy 
knickerbockers. She was sure Miss Curtis' eyes swept over them 
with disapproval. 
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"And mother isn't here/' she said regretfully. "She and dad 
went off for a trip last week. She'll be so disappointed. Miss Curtis. 
But we'll try to make you comfortable." 

Faith was really hoping desperately that Miss Curtis wouldn't 
stay when she found mother was away. But Miss Curtis only 
smiled, said she was disappointed, too, but since she was here she 
would stay and get acquainted with dear Ursula's family. 

Faith took her up to the guest room, not daring to trust 
Jess . . . Jess was quite capable of ushering her absent-mindedly 
into Jim's combination of bedroom and museum. Luckily all the 
rest of the house was in apple-pie order and the spare-room bed, 
as sleek and smooth as if it had never been slept in, was a thing of 
beauty with its lace spread and silken cushions. 

Faith left Miss Curtis in the living room and fled to doff the 
knickers. She slipped into a fresh dainty dress and set about her 
dinner preparations hopefully. She was an excellent cook and, 
according to all reports a good meal, daintily served, atoned for 
much in Miss Curtis' eyes. 

Things went well . . . except that her first bowlful of whipping 
cream meanly turned to butter . . . and Faith was not ashamed of 
her table when they sat down to dinner. The boys were clean and 
quite presentable. Jess looked sweet enough to eat, and . . . except 
for the fact that Ned forgot and "made a face" at Jess just as 
Wayne began to say grace, thereby sending Jess into a spasm of 
repressed laughter that ended in a choking fit. . . everything went 
very well. Miss Curtis was quiet and they all felt she was rather 
bored but surely she couldn't find fault with anything. 


Then, just at the last, came the catastrophe, swiftly and 
suddenly. Tipsy, a big gray-and-white cat, very proud of her 
prowess as a huntress, suddenly appeared from nowhere, leaped 
up on the table and dropped a large, very dead mouse right by 
Miss Curtis' plate. Startled by Miss Curtis' involuntary scream, she 
sprang to the floor and Jink, who had followed her in, made a dart 
at her. Terrified Tipsy dashed head foremost through the window- 
pane, sending splinters of glass in every direction. The mouse still 
reposed by Miss Curtis' plate. 
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It was no use . . . the Baldwins had to laugh. Laugh they did 
and Faith, despite her dismay laughed as heartily as any of them. 
Afterwards, when Miss Curtis had been taken back to the living- 
room and the mouse thrown out of doors, poor Faith had a bad 
time. She was terribly ashamed ... of her animals and her family 
and herself. 

"Even our cats and dogs can't behave," she groaned. "And it 
was dreadful of us to laugh . . . just dreadful. Miss Curtis will think 
we are perfect barbarians." 

Things picked up in the evening. Faith sang and Wayne played 
a violin solo, both of which they did very well. Nevertheless, time 
dragged a little and everybody was secretly glad when Miss Curtis 
said she was tired and would like to go to bed early. Faith took her 
up to the guest-room and turned on the light. Then she gazed at 
the bed in horror. 

Right in the middle of it lay a child ... a dirty and disreputable 
looking child, with jam all over its face, and a still more 
disreputable Teddy Bear hugged to its breast. 

"Is that my bedfellow?" said Miss Curtis mildly. 

Before Faith could open horrified lips Jess, who had been 
absent all the evening, walked calmly in. 

"I forgot to take Nannie away," she said. "Mrs. Wegg asked me 
to look after her while she went to the picture show. I gave her 
some bread and jam and then she got sleepy so I brought her up 
here. I guess I'll take her back now . . . Mrs. Wegg will be home." 

Faith was furious. Her voice trembled with anger. 

"Just why . . . may I ask? . . . did you put her here, Jess?" 

" 'Cause she saw the lovely pillows and wanted to lie down on 
them," explained Jess matter-of-factly. 

Faith's anger passed. There was no use in being angry with 
Jess . . . the dear little thing with her wide friendly smile. Jess 
could never see why dirty little Nannie Wegg shouldn't have been 
put on the spare-room bed if she wanted to be. 

Jess carried Nannie off. Faith got out fresh bed-linen and re¬ 
made the bed. Then she rushed down to the living-room in despair. 
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"Oh, what will she think of us?" she groaned to the convulsed 
Wayne. "I'm sure she thinks Jess isn't all there. But oh Wayne, if 
you could have seen Nannie lying there on those pillows, all jam 
and Teddy Bear!" 

They all laughed and their laughter penetrated to the guest 
room where Miss Curtis was undressing. She smiled rather grimly 
as she pulled down the blind. 

Breakfast went off beautifully. The golden brown triangles of 
toast were just right. . . the coffee was perfection. Miss Curtis 
declared she never had tasted anything so delicious as the apple 
fritters and bacon. After breakfast she announced her intention of 
leaving on the eleven o'clock train and it could not be said that the 
announcement grieved anyone too deeply. 

"At any rate," said Faith, "surely no more dreadful things can 
happen. Surely we can all behave for two hours." 

Faith reckoned without her dogs. At a guarter to eleven Miss 
Curtis came into the living-room ready for her flitting. Wayne took 
her suit-case and Faith started across the room to say good-bye. At 
that moment through the open side door rolled two dogs, clenched 
in furious combat. Jink was settling up a long overdue score with 
an impertinent neighbor dog who had dared to come into the yard. 
Miss Curtis, trying to avoid them, slipped on Faith's proudly 
polished floor and went down. A wave of dogs closed over her ... a 
mass of furry, twisting, writhing bodies. It was Jim who saved the 
situation. He dashed into the kitchen ... he returned in a moment 
with the big pepper-shaker. The contents of the shaker went into 
the dogs' faces. 

Never was such a transformation. Two outraged dogs released 
their frantic grip and bolted through the door with melancholy 
howls. 

Miss Curtis sat up and Wayne, shaking with laughter, helped 
her to her feet. Faith was rocking with helpless mirth, mingled 
with gasps of regret, Jim and Ned were in convulsions, even sober 
Jess was laughing. Miss Curtis laughed, too, albeit a bit ruefully. 
She was not hurt but her clothes were decidedly rumpled. Faith 
apologized feebly. Of what use was it? They must be condemned 
forever in the great Janet's eyes. But oh, how funny she had looked 
with the dogs fighting all over her! 
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Two weeks later father and mother were home and another 
letter came from Miss Curtis. 

"Dear Ursula:— 

Faith will have told you of my visit. I can't tell you 
how sorry I was to have missed you but I'm coming 
again soon. I have never enjoyed a visit so much . . . 
even the unexpected finale was enjoyable ... in 
retrospect. Jim's presence of mind was guite wonderful. 
Who else would ever have thought of separating two 
rampageous dogs with a pepper-pot? But what I liked 
especially in your family was their knack of carrying off 
embarrassing situations with laughter. I do like to see 
people who can laugh in the teeth of disaster. And it was 
so sweet of Faith not to be angry . . . over-much . . . with 
that dear thing, Jess, for putting Nannie Wegg on the 
guest-room bed. Had I been in her place I would have 
torn up the turf. Tell her I think she has all the gualities 
of a good comrade and I want her to come with me for a 
camping trip through the mountains next month. There 
will be a few others, a well-recommended young man or 
two, and she ought, with her fun and philosophy to have 
a good time. Tell her we'll all be wearing knickers of 
course. 

"Your delighted friend, 
Janet Curtis." 
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_ The House (1935) _ 

Built by the man she loved for another woman—and 
then left deserted, it became the pivot for a strange 
romance 


West Graydon people referred to it, when they remembered or 
mentioned it at all, as “North Pines" or "the old Conley place;" but 
to Alix it was always "The House"—as if there were no other house 
in West Graydon or in the world ... as, indeed, there wasn't for 
Alix. 


She could not remember the time when it had not held her 
imagination in thrall and dominated her life. She had loved it when 
she was a child, living with her sister Sadie and their Aunt 
Charlotte in the little house opposite it—a lean, bare, ugly little 
house, so different in everything from the place across the street. 
The House had been very beautiful then, in still more beautiful 
grounds, and Alix was a born worshipper of beauty, perhaps 
because there was so little in her life. The House, white and stately 
amid its dark pines and its roses, behind the high board fence 
which even then was beginning to be thought old-fashioned, 
symbolized something for her which she could never define. She 
only knew she loved it as she would never love any other place. 

When she was ten years old, all West Graydon was talking of 
the way Thekla Darrow had used Bevis Conley. Alix knew all about 
it when nobody suspected she knew anything or cared. She knew 
Bevis Conley and liked him; had liked him ever since that night 
two years before when she had been lost on the East Graydon road 
coming home from Aunt Ella's. She had been so confident that she 
could come home alone, and then the darkness seemed to fall so 
suddenly—and she didn't know which road to take at the fork—and 
a cold autumn wind was blowing. She was wild with terror of the 
falling night and the eerie wind and the huge, dark, pathless world 
around her. And then Bevis had come, and he had not laughed at 
her. He had taken her cold little hand in his warm one and 
suddenly she felt safe and protected and at home. He had brought 
her into West Graydon and on the way he had talked to her as 
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nobody ever had before, as if she were grown up. He had told her 
he was an architect. 

"All men dream," he said. "My dream is to build beautiful 
homes for love to dwell in. Houses to keep lovers from the biting 
cold and the fierce sun and the dark night and loneliness." 

The words always lingered in Alix's memory. It must be a 
fascinating thing to build houses, to create beauty that would last 
for generations, beauty that would be shelter and protection and 
friendliness as well as beauty. 

"When I grow up," she said shyly, "will you build me a house to 
live in?" 

"That I will," Bevis had promised gravely. 

In two years time he was building a house for Thekla Darrow. 
For he made such changes in the old place he had always lived in 
that it practically amounted to building anew. Among the old 
pines, behind the old, vine-hung fence, with its padlocked gate. 

The House arose in its new loveliness. Alix watched it grow with 
secret delight. She knew it was for Thekla, but in a sense it was for 
her, too, because she loved it so. Sometimes she resented the fact 
that Thekla was to have it. She felt sure Thekla did not—could not 
—never would love it as she loved it. 

Perhaps that was because she did not like Thekla—Thekla, 
who called everybody darling but who was always saying nasty 
things to other girls so subtly and sweetly that she made a fool of 
you if you resented them. Thekla, with her red-gold hair, her 
brilliant white skin, her crimson mouth, her wonderful green eyes. 
Thekla was very beautiful, and Bevis, everyone knew, was wild 
about her. Aunt Charlotte and Sadie talked enough about that. 
Nevertheless, Alix did not like her and did not like the idea of her 
coming to be mistress of The House—The House that was all ready 
for her from cellar to attic in a fashion that made West Graydon 
throw up its hands in horror over Bevis Conley's extravagance. To 
be sure, he was doing well in his profession. But could even his 
income stand such lavish expenditure? 

Then, a month before the day that was to have made her Bevis 
Conley's bride Thekla Darrow married another man, a very rich 
man. And Bevis Conley had locked his house and padlocked his 
gate and gone to Vancouver. That was fifteen years ago and he had 
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never come back. Nor, so far as anybody knew, had any human 
being crossed the doorstep of the house he had made ready for his 
faithless bride. But even West Graydon people did not know 
everything. Alix had her own secret. 

She had been sorry for Bevis when Thekla played him such a 
trick. But she could not help the gueer, sudden, all-embracing 
gladness which overwhelmed her. Thekla would never have The 
House. When Bevis left it and went away it seemed to Alix that it 
was wholly her own. Nobody else loved it. 

She did not tell this to anyone. Alix never told things. Aunt 
Charlotte and Sadie, who was her elder by ten years, thought Alix 
such a gueer, silent, brooding child. They could not make anything 
of her and left her to her dreams. When Aunt Charlotte became an 
invalid and Sadie married Bronson Marlitt, Alix went on living with 
them, waiting on Aunt Charlotte in the ugly little house. But her 
real home was across the street. 


When she was fifteen she had a sudden idea. She wondered if 
that old key in Aunt Charlotte's bureau drawer would unlock the 
side door of The House. She deliberately took it and tried it. She 
slipped through a broken board in the fence, down the lane, and 
found herself in the garden—the garden that had been so lovely 
and was lovely still, though grown unkempt and weedy. With a 
wildly beating heart Alix went past the plot of poet's narcissus on 
the lawn, and along an old mossy walk where the unpruned rose 
bushes caught at her dress, to the side door of The House, hidden 
from sight of anyone behind the thick pines. She had no feeling of 
wrong-doing. The House was hers because she loved it so. She was 
only entering into her own. 

The key unlocked the door. Alix went in reverently, adoringly. 
She went all over the house. Its proportions were so right. Its 
rooms were so graceful. They were not just rooms, they were 
personalities. And filled with lovely things. But the dust lay thick 
over everything. The next time Alix came she brought a duster and 
dusted everything—the books in the library, the dishes in the 
cabinet, the procession of little ivory elephants on the mantel, the 
gleaming mirror on the living room wall which was meant to 
reflect Thekla's gorgeous loveliness and now gave back only Alix's 
pale, flowerlike little face and great grey eyes. She went about 
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boldly. All her timidity and shyness vanished from her the moment 
she stepped over the sill. This house was hers. She had rights 
here. 

Her whole life came to revolve around The House and the 
beautiful stolen hours she spent there. After dark she would open 
the doors and let the sweet, fresh air blow through it. She kept its 
vases filled with flowers. She kept the brass and irons and the 
silver candlesticks polished. It made her happy to do these homely 
services for her House. Everything she did for it was a sacrament. 
She loved to stand before the little round window at the curve of 
the stairs and watch through a gap in the pines that glimpse of a 
far blue mountain. She loved to sit in the library, with its arched, 
clematis-hung windows, reading the books or dreaming dreams. 
When she went into The House and shut the door she went into a 
different world where the pettinesses of daily existence in the ugly 
Marlitt house were as if they had never been. This was her home. 
Here only she lived. 

She never felt alone or frightened in it. The House was too 
much her friend. It welcomed her when she came. It longed for her 
when she left. And there always seemed to be some hidden 
meaning about it which lured her on. She was sure she would 
discover it some day. 

She went there by twilight—by moonlight. Its rooms were so 
piteously lovely by moonlight. They asked her for a hundred things 
she could not give. All she could give was love and she gave that in 
abundance. 

She loved The House when she looked across at it in the early 
morning sunshine. She loved it on summer noons and winter 
twilights. She loved it in moonlight and in rain and in falling snow. 
She loved it when the sunset flame kindled its western windows 
into a fleeting semblance of life and color. But best of all she loved 
it in the darkness of night when it loomed palely clear through the 
gloom and beckoned to her. It was all her own then. 

She resented the fact that it did not have all that other houses 
had. If only its windows could be lighted up! When the lights 
sprang up at dusk in all the other houses along the street she 
resented the fact that her House had none. She hated the winter 
because of The House. Its heart ached with the cold then. If only 
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fires could glow on its hearths and plumes of homely smoke drift 
from its chimneys! If it could only live! 

Aunt Charlotte died when Alix was twenty, but she lived on 
with Sadie and her family. She might have gone elsewhere and 
earned her own living and been independent. But she found 
excuses for not going easily enough. Sadie, who was not strong 
and had four children, needed help. But her real reason was that 
she could not leave The House. 

Once Carl Playter wanted her to marry him. She liked Carl— 
she even thought she might love him. It would be very nice to have 
a home of one's own—children. She almost decided to marry Carl. 
She even went to The House one night to bid it farewell. And she 
found she could not. The very thought was unbearable. Never to 
come here any more. Never to feel its welcome—to know that the 
dust was thick again on mirror and books and ivory elephants—to 
know she could have no more hours of dear, strange 
companionship in it. Alix laughed at herself. She told Carl she 
could not marry him. Sadie thought her a goose and told her she 
would die an old maid. Alix only smiled. They did not know. 

It seemed that Sadie's prediction would come true. No more 
lovers came. Alix did not miss them. Year by year The House 
meant more to her. Year by year she knew it depended more upon 
her. If she went away for a visit she was homesick until she could 
return to it. Nobody else might be particularly glad to see her 
back, but The House would. Once she was back she feasted her 
eyes on it until she was sated. It was seldom now that she could go 
to it in daylight. Sadie's children were growing up and they had 
keen eyes. Only at night was it safe to slip over. Once she had 
dared to stay there all night and know what dawn was like in it. It 
hurt her. It looked so pathetic and deserted and unfriended in that 
chill grey light. Not even her love could warm it. 


She had loved The House for fifteen years. For fifteen years it 
had been hers and hers only. All at once everything was changed, 
horribly changed. West Graydon was full of rumors. Thekla was 
coming home. Thekla was a wealthy widow. Bevis Conley was 
coming home. Thekla and Bevis were going to be married after all. 
They were going to live at "North Pines." Well, well, guite a fitting 
end to an old romance, if Bevis could forgive the trick she had 
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played on him. He had never cared for anyone else. The Conleys 
were like that. 

Alix felt stunned. It was unthinkable. The House could not be 
taken from her so. It would be too cruel, too unjust. God could not 
let such a thing happen. She had loved it so long when others had 
deserted and neglected it. She had given it her youth and the love 
of husband and children that might have been hers. Surely it was 
not going to be taken from her now. She was sick with fear and 
agony. 

Thekla came one day. She was as beautiful as ever. Looking 
but little older, a slender, sinuous creature, with a blood-red flower 
pinned at her girdle and on her arm the slender flame of a 
diamond bracelet that was worth as much as The House. Bought 
with dead Eric Malden's money! 

Lovely, exotic, charming. Beside her, Alix realized how very 
insignificant and unimportant she was. 

Thekla wanted to look over The House. She had got a key 
somewhere and she contrived to give the impression, without 
saying so, that she had a perfect right to look over The House. She 
wanted Sadie to go with her. But Sadie was away, so Alix must go. 
At first Alix almost refused. Then she went. She knew Thekla 
would go anyway and she must go with her, to protect The House 
from her as long as she could. 

"Isn't it curious," said Thekla—Alix noticed that her voice was 
harder than it used to be—"I mean, coming to see a house that was 
made ready for me fifteen years ago? I suppose everything in it is 
frightfully out of date now. Fancy a jail fence like this around a 
house nowadays. Bevis always had an odd liking for a fence. He 
said it shut out the world. As if one should want to shut out the 
world! How out-at-elbows the place has got! The grounds so 
neglected . . . and so guaint and old-fashioned. But they could 
easily be modernized. The house itself is guite delightful ... all it 
wants is a bit of remodelling here and there." 

Alix, her heart bleeding drop by drop, looked at The House and 
saw it with Thekla's eyes. Yes, shabby and faded. The shingles on 
the roof were curling up. The verandah had sagged. The garden 
was a mass of festering weeds. But she hated Thekla for making 
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her see it—Thekla who was going to modernize and tear up and 
rebuild and change and patch. 

Alix had to see Thekla go into every room, laughing, 
exclaiming, jesting in her casual way. She paused before the tall 
mirror. Alix saw herself standing by Thekla and could have 
laughed, only she knew she was never going to laugh again. As if 
she could rival that brilliant creature in the heart of The House! 
Thekla belonged there, amid those splendors. She, Alix, was only a 
faded little interloper. 

"You know the old story about Bevis and me, I suppose," 

Thekla was saying, her great eyes shimmering like green fires. "I 
did treat him shamefully. And I never cared for anybody else— 
really. But he was poor ... he had spent everything he had on this 
house. And Eric was rich. Really, it would have been madness to 
refuse so much money, Alix. But there have been times . . . well, 
it's all going to come right now. Bevis has never cared for anyone 
but me. I'm going to make it up to him. We're both young yet. 
People don't grow old as guickly as they used to, except in places 
like West Graydon. We'll only live here in the summers, of course. 
Isn't it odd there is no dust? I would have supposed it would be 
inch deep. But then it's so far off the street. Most of this furniture 
will have to be scrapped; it's hopelessly out of date. But that Tudor 
bedstead is quite priceless and that old wrought-iron lantern in the 
hall. The cabinet of Crown Derby, too. The library is good and this 
mirror is charming. That east bedroom looking out on the 
mountain would be lovely done over in rose and grey and the south 
one must be in taupe. A wall or two must be knocked out, of 
course." 

Alix found herself speaking out. She had to speak out. She 
locked her hands behind her back so that Thekla should not see 
them trembling. 

"How can you talk of changing everything, Thekla?" she 
exclaimed passionately. "It was made ready for you. It has waited 
all these years for you. Nothing should be changed—nothing!" 

Thekla's desecrating laugh again echoed through the house. 
Her heavy eyelids, with the intriguing parallel crease in them that 
was considered so fascinating, flickered with amusement. 
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"Little sentimentalist/' she drawled. "You are like Bevis in 
that. He used to be abominably sentimental. It bored me. I'm sure 
he's wiser now. What is the matter, Alix? Aren't you well?" 

"No—I—I think the air is too close here," gasped Alix. She 
could bear no more. She must get away—at once—anywhere—out 
of the sight of Thekla—out of the sound of her voice. Otherwise she 
would strike her in the face. She knew she would. Standing there, 
insolent, unrepentant, claiming everything as hers by right, with 
her heart so cold that the red flower near it ought to die as a 
flower on a frosty drift. She had broken Bevis Conley's heart. She 
had left his house desolate. And now she was going to come back 
and have everything. There was no justice anywhere in the world. 

Alix fairly ran down the hall and out of the door, out of The 
House. For the first time she was glad to be out of The House. It 
was desecrated. It was no longer hers. There was nothing left for 
her in life—nothing. Where could she go? Where could she hide 
herself? 


Bevis Conley was coming home. He was to arrive on 
Wednesday night. On Tuesday night Alix stole over to bid The 
House farewell. After that nothing mattered. Perhaps God would 
be kind—even if He were not just—and let her die when she had 
nothing to live for. 

The House looked very beautiful in the moonlight that touched 
it here and there through the pines with silver fingers. The old 
doorstep was listening for her footfall. It still welcomed her; it was 
still hers. But after tonight it would be hers no longer. She would 
never come here again. She would go out and shut the door and 
never reopen it. She had finished with it and the past that was 
linked with it. 

Alix stood in the garden, rich and dim in the moonlight, and 
looked about her despairingly. It should not be. Thekla ought not 
to have The House—she had never loved it. She could never have 
the soul of it—she could never understand it. And she would tear it 
up—change it. 

Alix wrung her hands together with a bitter little cry. 
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"Oh, dear House, you won't forget me utterly when I'm gone— 
all the hours we've spent together—how I've loved you! You'll 
always remember me a little even when Thekla has you—even 
though I can never come back to you again, dear, dear House." 

"I'm sure it will," said a voice from the shadows beside her. 

Alix looked up with a gasp. Bevis was standing there. She 
knew him instantly. And with the knowledge came just that same 
dear sense of protection and understanding that had come that 
night so long ago on the lonely road. In the dim, friendly light he 
looked no older. She forgot that it was fifteen years since he had 
gone away. She had no sense of strangerhood, no sense of 
convention. 

"Oh, Bevis," she cried, "you won't let Thekla change it much, 
will you? Not very much. It is so perfect as it is. Don't let her 
change it, please." 

Bevis laughed. 

"I don't know what you mean, Alix. For it is Alix, I know; little 
grey-eyed Alix whom I found years ago in the twilight and never 
guite lost since. Nobody is going to change this house, least of all 
Thekla Malden." 

"But she said—she said—" 

"I understand she has been talking a great deal of nonsense," 
said Bevis coolly. "I don't think that I'd have chosen just this time 
to come home if I'd known she was to be here. But it doesn't 
matter much. Eric Malden's gay widow is nothing to me. Do you 
know why I came back, Alix? Or, rather, why I was drawn back 
almost against my will?" 

"To see your house," laughed Alix softly. That understood 
itself. Of course he loved it, just as she did. But she did not resent 
his love. He belonged there, too. 

"No, not the house. I came because your eyes called me, Alix. 
Those great, grey, entreating eyes of yours have haunted me all 
these years, after my mad infatuation for Thekla had burned itself 
into ashes. I thought I would come back and find out if they were 
still asking for something, and if it were something I could give." 
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"Oh!" Alix trembled. She put out her cold little hands, as she 
had put them out to him that evening so long ago. He enfolded 
them in his warm clasp. 

"You seem to have been loving this house, Alix. You seem to 
have been coming here and caring for it. Why, I knew the house 
had been loved the minute I saw it." 

"Oh, I've loved it so," whispered Alix. 

"Then you must keep on loving it. It's your house. I may have 
built its body but you've given it its soul. I wouldn't presume to 
claim breathing space in it, unless you'll let me. Will you give me a 
share in it, Alix?" 

Alix wondered if anybody ever died of happiness. The House 
was hers—and Bevis's. It belonged to them and they to it. It would 
live. They would give it life. It was putting its arms around 
them . . . enclosing . . . enveloping. 

"I've been keeping its heart beating for you, Bevis," she 
whispered. 
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What Aunt Marcella Would Have Called 

It (1935) 


If Aunt Marcella had allowed Glen to bob her hair this story 
would never have been told because there would have been no 
story to tell. But Aunt Marcella did not approve of bobbed hair at 
all. It was flying in the face of Providence for a girl to bob her hair, 
and ... so Aunt Marcella said . . . she would be bald in her old age 
for her sins. 

"You will thank me when you are sixty," she told Glen. 

"That is a long time to wait for gratitude," said Glen darkly. 

But Aunt Marcella was adamant, and Glen continued to wear 
her lovely golden-brown braid hanging down her back like a 
twelve-year-old schoolgirl of the century's teens, when she would 
be eighteen in another month and every bit as modern as Aunt 
Marcella would let her be. 

Aunt Marcella would not even allow her to put it up. It was 
intolerable. If she could even put her hair up in a lovely soft knot 
at the back of her neck . . . well, it might dawn on Dudley Wyatt's 
perception that she was really grown-up and not the schoolgirl, 
devoted to dolls, that he considered her and, as seemed likely, 
would go on considering her until she was that mythical sixty of 
Aunt Marcella's warnings. 

It seemed to Glen that she had always been in love with 
Dudley Wyatt, although she had know him only from the age of 
twelve, when he had come to live next door to them at Nokomis 
Lodge. Glen always avowed that her legs trembled the first time 
she saw him, by which token she knew that she had fallen in love. 
But Dudley took no notice of her. He was all for Isabel. Not that he 
was in love with Isabel at all. To him, sixteen-year-old Isabel was 
just one of the two children of the Lindens. But she was a very 
clever child and he liked to talk to her. Nobody thought Glen had 
any brains because she hardly ever talked. And at twelve she had 
been anything but pretty ... a gaunt, scrawny creature with two 
sunburned pigtails. Glen would go hatless, to Aunt Marcella's mid- 
Victorian horror. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, June 1935. 
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"What kind of complexion will you have when you are sixty?" 
she asked. "Besides, I call it 'Brazen' to go about without a hat." 

Aunt Marcella never pronounced an adjective without making 
you see it spelled with a capital. 

But even at sixteen Isabel was a beauty ... a tall, willowy 
thing with golden-brown hair and big owlish eyes that were the 
tint of a copper-grey sea. And, although Dudley Wyatt did not seem 
to have any kind of eyes for women at all, Glen believed in her 
secret soul that, if Isabel hadn't been so pretty, Dudley would not 
have detected her cleverness so guickly. As it was, he thought her 
a wonder. Aunt Marcella didn't. Aunt Marcella did not believe in a 
woman having brains. 

"I call it 'Unwomanly' to be so clever," she told Isabel severely. 
"Aping the men!" 

"But most men are really very stupid," said Isabel. 

"I call that 'Flippant,' " said Aunt Marcella, "and I dislike 
flippancy above all things." 

"Besides, if you are not clever you bore the men after your 
novelty wears off," persisted Isabel. 

"I have never been a man," said Aunt Marcella superfluously, 
"but I think it takes some time for them to tire of beauty. And 
'bore' was not considered a nice word when I was a girl." 

And then Uncle Maurice's daughter had died and Uncle 
Maurice had come home and taken Isabel out west with him. That 
was five years ago and she had never been back since. But she was 
still tremendously clever and had graduated with the highest 
honours. Aunt Marcella called that very "Unfeminine," but Dudley 
exulted. 

He wrote to Isabel occasionally and took the keenest interest 
in her career. He also made quite a bit of Glen, but still only as a 
child who was a dear little thing, rather dumb. Glen knew she was 
dumb when Dudley was about. She wasn't going to talk to him as a 
child and when she tried to talk to him as a grown-up her tongue 
clave to the roof of her mouth. She had a horrible feeling that if 
she did talk to him like a grown-up Dudley would smile kindly, as 
at a precocious child, and tell her to run away and tuck up her doll- 
babies. 
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Oh . . . Glen clenched her hands . . . life wasn't fair to women! 
Why . . . why . . . were men so blind? Couldn't he see she wasn't a 
child any longer? Couldn't he see the love she had to give him? It 
was bitter to have such a gift to give and nobody wanting to take 
it. Glen wouldn't have minded so much if Dudley had hated her . . . 
if only he hated her as a woman. She couldn't go on being 
regarded as a child. 

"I love him, and he doesn't even know that I exist," she sighed. 
"He thinks me somebody who doesn't exist . . . the twelve-year-old 
arms-and-legs I was when he came here first. Why can't I make 
him see? He won't see! He looks at me with the condescending 
kindness one shows a child . . . and then I feel exactly like a 
caterpillar someone has stepped on." 

That night he strolled past as she sat on the porch and called 
out teasingly, "Tell me what you are thinking of, Glennie?" 

Good heavens, suppose she did tell him! Suppose she called 
back, "I'm thinking of you and how heavenly it would be if you 
came in here and sat down beside me and said, 'I love you, Glen,' 
and . . . and . . . kissed me." 

Just what would happen? Well, she knew one thing that would. 
Aunt Marcella, by the living-room window, would die of frustration 
because she would not be able to find an adjective strong enough 
to describe such behaviour. But even then Dudley would probably 
only say something like, "You've mistaken me for Clark Adams." 

Clark Adams! That immature creature of twenty! 

"I don't care for boys ... I get on better with men," Glen heard 
herself calling back. 

But of course she had really said nothing when he asked her 
that question. He hadn't expected her to say anything. If only she 
could have thought of something quite daring to say! Something 
that a child couldn't think of saying. Isabel, now, could have said a 
dozen provocative things. Even she herself could have said them to 
Clark Adams. But she had said nothing . . . had only given a foolish 
little giggle . . . and Dudley had gone on, his dog slouching at his 
heels, on one of those long hikes of his that she longed to share. 
But Dudley had asked her only once and Aunt Marcella 
disapproved, tilting her hawk nose. 
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"I call it 'Unladylike' to go striding over the country like a 
man, or like one of those dreadful girls in knickerbockers," said 
Aunt Marcella. "I suppose you hardly class yourself among them, 
Glen." 

The joke was that Glen was dying to wear knickers, or do 
anything else that might make Dudley realize that she was grown¬ 
up and beautiful . . . hair just as glossy and golden-brown as 
Isabel's, eyes just the same coppery grey, shoulders just as smooth 
and delicious. But of what use was it? Dudley never saw her 
shoulders. 

When Isabel's letter came, saying that she was coming east for 
a visit, Glen had two reactions. The first was of delight in the 
thought of seeing Isabel again. The second was a horrible little 
fear. Dudley had always admired Isabel so much. And now Isabel 
was coming back, a brilliant M.A., no doubt more beautiful than 
ever . . . and what would happen to Dudley? Glen cried herself to 
sleep that night and hated herself for being so unsisterly. 

Isabel stopped off in a mid-western town to see a college 
friend, but two of her trunks came on ahead of her. Isabel sent 
Glen the keys and would she please take out the dresses and hang 
them up? Glen did so, divided between delight in the lovely things 
and envious pangs over the effect they would likely have on 
Dudley. There was one in especial . . . the orchid chiffon with the 
black velvet girdle and a sort of pale blue perfume hanging about 
it. Glen tried to think what she would look like in it. But she did not 
try it on. Aunt Marcella would have called it 'Rude' to try on other 
people's clothes. 


On the afternoon of the day Isabel was expected a wire came 
saying that her friend had persuaded her to stay over for the 
weekend. Aunt Marcella thereupon decided to spend the weekend 
with her sister and departed so hurriedly to catch the only train 
that she had not time to give Glen half as many warnings as usual. 
Not that it mattered. Glen knew them all by heart. 

"You'd better telephone Dudley that Isabel won't be here 
tonight. He was coming over to see her," said Aunt Marcella from 
the taxi. 
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Glen went in and tried to telephone. But Dudley's housekeeper 
said that he was out and wouldn't be home till dinner time. He was 
lecturing before some club on the Peaceful Adjustment of 
International Difficulties. 

Glen ran up to her room with the intention of having a good 
cry. But when she got there she changed her mind. 

"Crying won't do any good. The girls of Aunt Marcella's 
generation cried. I've got to do better than that. Now, what can I 
do to wake Dudley up before Isabel comes?" 

Glen sat up on her bed suddenly. An idea had flashed into her 
mind, a breath-taking idea. Could she . . . dared she? But why not? 
She looked so much like Isabel when Isabel had been seventeen. 

After dinner, when she had eaten nothing to speak of, Glen 
fled up to her room again. She brought the shimmering orchid 
dress from the guest-room closet and breathlessly slipped into it. It 
fitted her to perfection . . . and it was so beautifully long. How 
lucky Isabel had the new long dresses! Then she twisted her gold- 
brown hair into a knot at the nape of her neck . . . too big a knot to 
be fashionable, but Dudley wouldn't notice that. Isabel's earrings 
and necklace went on . . . sparkling amber beads that hung about 
her neck and over her dress like drops of golden dew . . . earrings 
long enough to reach her shoulders, sophisticated earrings which 
Aunt Marcella would have called "Theatrical." But Glen gave a 
gasp of delight when she looked in the glass. Oh, she was 
beautiful! And nobody would ever dream of taking her for a child. 
What a difference a long dress and a knot of hair made! 

She met Dudley in the porch where there was only one dim 
shaded lamp. He took the hands . . . very cold hands . . . which she 
held out to him. 

"And this is Isabel. I had forgotten how beautiful you were." 

For once in her life Glen was frightened into being clever . . . 
and "Bold," as Aunt Marcella would have called it. 

"I was afraid you had forgotten," she murmured. "That is why I 
came back ... to make you remember." 

Could she really have said such a thing . . . she, shy, tongue- 
tied Glen? But she wasn't Glen; she was Isabel. In putting on 
Isabel's dress she seemed to have put on Isabel's personality. She 
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felt gay, daring, brilliant. And Dudley was so easily deceived. Glen 
felt a pang of anger because he was so easily deceived . . . because 
he knew her so little as to mistake her for Isabel. Her anger sent a 
naughty sparkle into her eyes and a rose-red flush into her cheeks. 
She would punish him. 

"Let us sit down here . . . it's so much cooler and pleasanter 
than indoors . . . and just talk. We have five years to catch up with. 
Dudley, have they seemed as long to you as to me?" 

"Longer," said Dudley briefly but eloquently. He seemed to 
find it impossible to take his eyes off her. 

"I think I've been homesick every moment of the time I was 
away," murmured Glen. She made a place for Dudley on the 
cushions beside her and began to pat his dog, who was nuzzling 
her knee. 

"You've been doing wonderful things," said Dudley, a little 
absently, looking at the dog. "We've followed your career with 
pride, as the Weekly Journal puts it. I always knew you had it in 
you to win success." 

"Oh . . . success!" Glen sighed and looked sidewise at him. "A 
girl wants more than that kind of success, Dudley. I've really been 
wretchedly lonely these past five years. But don't let's talk of me. I 
want to hear all about you, Dudley. What have you been doing . . . 
thinking . . . feeling?" 

"Shall I tell you what I'm feeling just at present?" said Dudley, 
bending nearer. "I'm feeling drunk . . . just with looking at you, 
Isabel. There hasn't been any five years . . . time has gone back . . . 
we'll begin just where we left off." 

"Do you really think we can?" said Glen in a low voice. She 
was quite furious to hear him making love so beautifully ... to 
Isabel. 

"I do. I realize some things now that it has taken me five years 
to realize. Isabel, there's going to be a moonrise in a few 
minutes ... let us go out and watch it together. How long is it 
since we've seen a moonrise together?" 

"Just two nights," cried Glen, springing up. "We watched the 
moon rise Thursday night. Dudley, I can't go on with this ... I 
don't know what got into me. I'm not Isabel . . . I'm Glen!" 
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"Well, I know that," said Dudley, getting up too. "Just at first 
you tricked me, with that long dress and that hair. Then when 
Wags began nosing you . . . my suspicious Wags who wouldn't 
have a word to say to a stranger like Isabel—he's never seen 
her ... I knew you for what you were." 

"A horrid, shameless little imposter," said Glen piteously. 

"The loveliest, sweetest woman I've ever seen . . . the woman 
I've been waiting for all my life," said Dudley. He had his arms 
around her now. "The woman I've never seen until my blind eyes 
were opened tonight. Thank heaven you're not Isabel. If you were 
I'd have to have some consideration for your five years' absence 
and not say everything I want to say tonight. As it is, we're old pals 
and I can say just what I like and as soon as I like. Because we're 
going to be new, new lovers, aren't we, Glen darling?" 

"Oh!" said Glen. It was a very eloguent speech. Much more 
eloguent than the cleverest woman could have made. And 
evidently much more satisfying to Dudley. 

"I'm going to tell your Aunt Marcella as soon as she comes 
back," he said. "She'll say you're too young to be married but don't 
you let her make you believe it. I've wasted enough time. And now 
let's go out and see that the moon rises properly." 

When Glen went to her room that night she took off the orchid 
dress and held it to her lips. 

"I'm going to ask Isabel to give me this. Oh, I think I've been 
guite crazy. I do wonder what Aunt Marcella would call my 
conduct." 

Aunt Marcella would have called it entirely "Shameless" if she 
had ever known of it. But then she didn't. 
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The House Party at Smoky Island (1935) 

When Madeline Stanwyck asked me to join her house party at 
Smoky Island I was not at first disposed to do so. It was too early 
in the season, and there would be mosquitoes. One mosquito can 
keep me more awake than a bad conscience: and there are millions 
of mosquitoes in Muskoka. 

"No, no, the season for them is over," Madeline assured me. 
Madeline would say anything to get her way. 

"The mosquito season is never over in Muskoka," I said, as 
grumpily as anyone could speak to Madeline. "They thrive up there 
at zero. And even if by some miracle there are no mosquitoes, I've 
no hankering to be chewed to pieces by black flies." 

Even Madeline did not dare to say there would be no black 
flies, so she wisely fell back on her Madelinity. 

"Please come, for my sake," she said wistfully. "It wouldn't be 
a real party for me if you weren't there, Jim darling." 

I am Madeline's favorite cousin, twenty years her senior, and 
she calls everybody darling when she wants to get something out 
of him. Not but that Madeline ... but this story is not about 
Madeline. It is about an occurrence which took place at Smoky 
Island. None of us pretends to understand it, except the Judge, 
who pretends to understand everything. But he really understands 
it no better than the rest of us. His latest explanation is that we 
were all hypnotized and in the state of hypnosis saw and 
remembered things we couldn't otherwise have seen or 
remembered. But even he cannot explain who or what hypnotized 
us. 


I decided to yield, but not all at once. 

"Has your Smoky Island housekeeper still got that detestable 
white parrot?" I asked. 

"Yes, but it is much better-mannered than it used to be," 
assured Madeline. "And you know you have always liked her cat." 


Weird Tales Magazine, August 1935. 
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"Who'll be in your party? I'm rather finicky as to the company I 
keep." 

Madeline grinned. 

"You know I never invite anyone but interesting people to my 
parties"—I bowed to the implied compliment—"with a dull one or 
two to show off the sparkle of the rest of us"—I did not bow this 
time—"Consuelo Anderson ... Aunt Alma ... Professor Tennant and 
his wife ... Dick Lane ... Tod Newman ... Senator Malcolm and Mrs. 
Senator ... Old Nosey ... Min Ingram ... Judge Warden ... Mary 
Harland ... and a few Bright Young Things to amuse me." 

I ran over the list in my mind, not disapprovingly. Consuelo 
was a very fat girl with a B. A. degree. I liked her because she 
could sit still for a longer time than any woman I know. Tennant 
was professor of something he called the New Pathology—an 
insignificant little man with a gigantic intellect. Dick Lane was one 
of those coming men who never seem to arrive, but a frank, 
friendly, charming fellow enough. Mary Harland was a comfortable 
spinster. Tod an amusing little fop, Aunt Alma a sweet, silvery- 
haired thing like a Whistler mother. Old Nosey—whose real name 
was Miss Alexander and who never let anyone forget that she had 
nearly sailed on the Lusitania —and the Malcolms had no terrors 
for me, although the Senator always called his wife "Kittens." And 
Judge Warden was an old crony of mine. I did not like Min Ingram, 
who had a rapier-like tongue, but she could be ignored, along with 
the Bright Young Things. 

"Is that all?" I asked cautiously. 

"Well ... Doctor Armstrong and Brenda, of course," said 
Madeline, eyeing me as if it were not at all of course. 

"Is that—wise?" I said slowly. 

Madeline crumpled. 

"Of course not," she said miserably. "It will likely spoil 
everything. But John insists on it ... you know he and Anthony 
Armstrong have been pals all their lives. And Brenda and I have 
always been chummy. It would look so funny if we didn't have 
them. I don't know what has got into her. We all know Anthony 
never poisoned Susette." 

"Brenda doesn't know it, apparently," I said. 
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"Well, she ought to!" snapped Madeline. "As if Anthony could 
have poisoned anyone! But that's one of the reasons I particularly 
want you to come." 

"Ah, now we're getting at it. But why me?" 

"Because you've more influence over Brenda than anyone 
else ... oh, yes, you have. If you could get her to open up ... talk to 
her ... you might help her. Because ... if something doesn't help her 
soon she'll be beyond help. You know that." 


I knew it well enough. The case of the Anthony Armstrongs 
was worrying us all. We saw a tragedy being enacted before our 
eyes and we could not lift a finger to help. For Brenda would not 
talk and Anthony had never talked. 

The story, now five years old, was known to all of us, of course. 
Anthony's first wife had been Susette Wilder. Of the dead nothing 
but good; so I will say of Susette only that she was very beautiful 
and very rich. Luckily her fortune had come to her unexpectedly 
by the death of an aunt and cousin after she had married Anthony, 
so that he could not be accused of fortune-hunting. He had been 
wildly in love with Susette at first, but after they had been married 
a few years I don't think he had much affection left for her. None 
of the rest of us had ever had any to begin with. When word came 
back from California—where Anthony had taken her one winter for 
her nerves—that she was dead I don't suppose anyone felt any 
regret, nor any suspicion when we heard that she had died from an 
overdose of chloral; rather mysteriously, to be sure, for Susette 
was neither careless nor suicidally inclined. There were some ugly 
rumors, especially when it became known that Anthony had 
inherited her entire fortune under her will; but nobody ever dared 
say much openly. We, who knew and loved Anthony, never paid 
any heed to the hints. And when, two years later, he married 
Brenda Young, we were all glad. Anthony, we said, would have 
some real happiness now. 

For a time he did have it. Nobody could doubt that he and 
Brenda were ecstatically happy. Brenda was a sincere, spiritual 
creature, lovely after a fashion totally different from Susette. 
Susette had had golden hair and eyes as cool and green as 
fluorspar. Brenda had slim, dark distinction, hair that blended with 
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the dusk, and eyes so full of twilight that it was hard to say 
whether they were blue or gray. She loved Anthony so terribly that 
sometimes I thought she was tempting the gods. 

Then—slowly, subtly, remorselessly—the change set in. We 
began to feel that there was something wrong—very wrong— 
between the Armstrongs. They were no longer guite so happy ... 
they were not happy at all ... they were wretched. Brenda's old 
delightful laugh was never heard, and Anthony went about his 
work with an air of abstraction that didn't please his patients. His 
practise had fallen off awhile before Susette's death, but it had 
picked up and grown wonderfully. Now it began dropping again. 
And the worst of it was that Anthony didn't seem to care. Of course 
he didn't need it from a financial point of view, but he had always 
been so keenly interested in his work. 

I don't know whether it was merely surmise or whether Brenda 
had let a word slip, but we all knew or felt that a horrible suspicion 
possessed her. There was some whisper of an anonymous letter, 
full of vile innuendoes, that had started the trouble. I never knew 
the rights of that, but I did know that Brenda had become a 
haunted woman. 

Had Anthony given Susette that overdose of chloral—given it 
purposely? 

If she had been the kind of woman who talks things out, some 
of us might have saved her. But she wasn't. It's my belief that she 
never said one word to Anthony of the cold horror of distrust that 
was poisoning her life. But he must have felt she suspected him, 
and between them was the chill and shadow of a thing that must 
not be spoken of. 

At the time of Madeline's house party the state of affairs 
between the Armstrongs was such that Brenda had almost reached 
the breaking-point. Anthony's nerves were tense, too, and his eyes 
were almost as tragic as hers. We were all ready to hear that 
Brenda had left him or done something more desperate still. And 
nobody could do a thing to help, not even I, in spite of Madeline's 
foolish hopes. I couldn't go to Brenda and say, "Look here, you 
know, Anthony never thought of such a thing as poisoning 
Susette." After all, in spite of our surmises, the trouble might be 
something else altogether. And if she did suspect him, what proof 
could I offer her that would root the obsession out of her mind? 
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I hardly thought the Armstrongs would go to Smoky Island, but 
they did. When Anthony turned on the wharf and held out his hand 
to assist Brenda from the motor-boat, she ignored it, stepping 
swiftly off without any assistance and running up through the rock 
garden and the pointed firs. I saw Anthony go very white. I felt a 
little sick myself. If matters had come to such a pass that she 
shrank from his mere touch, disaster was near. 

Smoky Island was in a little blue Muskoka lake and the house 
was called the Wigwam ... probably because nothing on earth 
could be less like a wigwam. The Stanwyck money had made a 
wonderful place of it, but even the Stanwyck money could not buy 
fine weather. Madeline's party was a flop. It rained every day more 
or less for the week, and though we all tried heroically to make the 
best of things I don't think I ever spent a more unpleasant time. 

The parrot's manners were no better, in spite of Madeline's 
assurances. Min Ingram had brought an aloof, disdainful dog with 
her that everyone hated because he despised us all. Min herself 
kept passing out needle-like insults when she saw anyone in 
danger of being comfortable. I thought the Bright Young Things 
seemed to hold me responsible for the weather. All our nerves got 
edgy except Aunt Alma's. Nothing ever upset Aunt Alma. She 
prided herself a bit on that. 

On Saturday the weather wound up with a regular downpour 
and a wind that rushed out of the black-green pines to lash the 
Wigwam and then rushed back like a maddened animal. The air 
was as full of torn, flying leaves as of rain, and the lake was a 
splutter of tossing waves. This charming day ended in a dank, 
streaming night. 

And yet things had seemed a bit better than any day yet. 
Anthony was away. He had got some mysterious telegram just 
after breakfast, had taken the small motor-boat, and gone to the 
mainland. I was thankful, for I felt I could no longer endure seeing 
a man's soul tortured as his was. Brenda had kept her room all day 
on the good old plea of a headache. I won't say it wasn't a relief. 

We all felt the strain between her and Anthony like a tangible 
thing. 

"Something— something —-is going to happen," Madeline kept 
saying to me. She was really worse than the parrot. 
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After dinner we all gathered around the fireplace in the hall, 
where a cheerful fire of white birchwood was glowing; for although 
it was June the evening was cold. I settled back with a sigh of 
relief. After all, nothing lasted for ever, and this infernal house 
party would be over on Monday. Besides, it was really guite 
comfortable and cheerful here, despite rattling windows and 
wailing winds and rain-swept panes. Madeline turned out the 
electric lights, and the firelight was kind to the women, who all 
looked guite charming. Some of the Bright Young Things sat cross- 
legged on the floor with arms around one another guite 
indiscriminately as far as sex was concerned ... except one languid, 
sophisticated creature in orange velvet and long amber ear-rings, 
who sat on a low stool with a lapful of silken housekeeper's cat, 
giving everyone an excellent view of the bones in her spine. Min's 
dog posed haughtily on the rug, and the parrot in his cage was 
guiet—for him—only telling us once in a while that he or someone 
else was devilish clever. Mrs. Howey, the housekeeper, insisted on 
keeping him in the hall, and Madeline had to wink at it because it 
was hard to get a housekeeper in Muskoka even for a Wigwam. 

The Judge was looking like a chuckle because he had solved a 
jigsaw puzzle that had baffled everyone, and the Professor and 
Senator, who had been arguing stormily all day, were basking in 
each other's regard for a foeman worthy of his steel. Consuelo was 
sitting still, as usual. Mrs. Tennant and Aunt Alma were knitting 
pullovers. Kittens, her fat hands folded across her satin stomach, 
was surveying her Senator adoringly, and Miss Nosey was taking 
everything in. We were, for the time being, a contented, congenial 
bunch of people and I did not see why Madeline should have 
suddenly proposed that each of us tell a ghost story, but she did. It 
was an ideal night for ghost stories, she averred. She hadn't heard 
any for ages and she understood that everybody had had at least 
one supernatural occurrence in his or her life. 

"I haven't," growled the Judge contemptuously. 

"I suppose," said Professor Tennant a little belligerently, "that 
you would call anyone an ass who believed in ghosts?" 

The Judge carefully fitted his fingertips together before he 
replied. 
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"Oh, dear, no. I would not so insult asses." 

"Of course if you don't believe in ghosts they can't happen," 
said Consuelo. 

"Some people are able to see ghosts and some are not," 
announced Dick Lane. "It's simply a gift." 

"A gift I was not dowered with," said Kittens complacently. 

Mary Harland shuddered. "What a dreadful thing it would be if 
the dead really came back!" 

"'From ghoulies and ghaisties and lang-legged beasties And 
things that go bump in the night 

Good Lord, deliver us,"' guoted Ted flippantly. 

But Madeline was not to be side-tracked. Her little elfish face, 
under its crown of russet hair, was alive with determination. 

"We're going to spook a bit," she said resolutely. "This is just 
the sort of night for ghosts to walk. Only of course they can't walk 
here because the Wigwam isn't haunted. I'm sorry to say. Wouldn't 
it be heavenly to live in a haunted house? Come now, everyone 
must tell a ghost story. Professor Tennant, you lead off. Something 
nice and creepy, please." 

To my surprize, the Professor did lead off, although Mrs. 
Tennant's expression plainly informed us that she didn't approve of 
juggling with ghosts. He told a very good story, too—punctuated 
with snorts from the Judge—about a house he knew which had 
been haunted by the voice of a dead child who joined in every 
conversation bitterly and vindictively. The child had, of course, 
been ill-treated and murdered, and its body was eventually found 
under the hearthstone of the library. Then Dick told a tale about a 
dead dog that avenged its master, and Consuelo amazed me by 
spinning a really gruesome yarn of a ghost who came to the 
wedding of her lover with her rival ... Consuelo said she knew the 
people. Ted knew a house in which you heard voices and footfalls 
where no voices or footfalls could be, and even Aunt Alma told of 
"a white lady with a cold hand" who asked you to dance with her. 

If you were reckless enough to accept the invitation you never lost 
the feeling of her cold hand in yours. This chilly apparition was 
always garbed in the costume of the Seventies. 
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"Fancy a ghost in a crinoline," giggled a Bright Young Thing. 

Min Ingram, of all people, had seen a ghost and took it quite 
seriously. 

"Well, show me a ghost and I'll believe in it," said the Judge, 
with another snort. 

"Isn't he devilish clever?" croaked the parrot. 

Just at this point Brenda drifted downstairs and sat down 
behind us all, her tragic eyes burning out of her white face. I had a 
feeling that there, in that calm, untroubled scene, full of good- 
humored, tolerably amused, commonplace people, a human heart 
was burning at the stake in agony. 


Something fell over us with Brenda's coming. Min Ingram's 
dog suddenly whined and flattened himself out on the rug. It 
occurred to me that it was the first time I had ever seen him 
looking like a real dog. I wondered idly what had frightened him. 
The housekeeper's cat sat up, its back bristling, slid from the 
orange velvet lap and slunk out of the hall. I had a queer sensation 
in the roots of what hair I had left, so I turned hastily to the slim, 
dark girl on the oak settle at my right. 

"You haven't told us a ghost story yet, Christine. It's your 
turn." 

Christine smiled. I saw the Judge looking admiringly at her 
ankles, sheathed in chiffon hose. The Judge always had an eye for 
a pretty ankle. As for me, I was wondering why I couldn't recall 
Christine's last name and why I felt as if I had been impelled in 
some odd way to make that commonplace remark to her. 

"Do you remember how firmly Aunt Elizabeth believed in 
ghosts?" said Christine. "And how angry it used to make her when 
I laughed at the idea? I am ... wiser now." 

"I remember," said the Senator in a dreamy way. 

"It was your Aunt Elizabeth's money that went to the first Mrs. 
Armstrong, wasn't it?" said one of the Bright Young Things, 
nicknamed Tweezers. It was an abominable thing for anyone to 
say, right there before Brenda. But nobody seemed horrified. I had 
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another odd feeling that it had to be said and who but Tweezers 
would say it? I had another feeling ... that ever since Brenda's 
entrance every trifle was important, every tone was of profound 
significance, every word had a hidden meaning. Was I developing 
nerves? 

"Yes," said Christine evenly. 

"Do you suppose Susette Armstrong really took that overdose 
of chloral on purpose?" went on Tweezers unbelievably. 

Not being near enough to Tweezers to assassinate her, I 
looked at Brenda. But Brenda gave no sign of having heard. She 
was staring fixedly at Christine. 

"No," said Christine. I wondered how she knew, but there was 
no guestion whatsoever in my mind that she did know it. She 
spoke as one having authority. "Susette had no intention of dying. 
And yet she was doomed, although she never suspected it. She had 
an incurable disease which would have killed her in a few months. 
Nobody knew that except Anthony and me. And she had come to 
hate Anthony so. She was going to change her will the very next 
day—leave everything away from him. She told me so. I was 
furious. Anthony, who had spent his life doing good to suffering 
creatures, was to be left poor and struggling again, after his 
practise had been all shot to pieces by Susette's goings-on. I had 
loved Anthony ever since I had known him. He didn't know it—but 
Susette did. Trust her for that. She used to twit me with it. Not 
that it mattered ... I knew he would never care for me. But I saw 
my chance to do something for him and I took it. /gave Susette 
that overdose of chloral. I loved him enough for that... and for 
this." 


Somebody screamed. I have never known whether it was 
Brenda or not. Aunt Alma—who was never upset over anything— 
was huddled in her chair in hysterics. Kittens, her fat figure 
shaking, was clinging to her Senator, whose foolish, amiable face 
was gray—absolutely gray. Min Ingram was on her knees and the 
Judge was trying to keep his hands from shaking by clenching 
them together. His lips were moving and I know I caught the word, 
"God." As for Tweezers and all the rest of her gang, they were no 
longer Bright Young Things but simply shivering, terrified 
children. 
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I felt sick—very, very sick. Because there was no one on the 
oak settle and none of us had ever known or heard of the girl I had 
called Christine. 

At that moment the hall door opened and a dripping Anthony 
entered. Brenda flung herself hungrily against him, wet as he was. 

"Anthony ... Anthony, forgive me," she sobbed. 

Something good to see came into Anthony's worn face. 

"Have you been frightened, darling?" he said tenderly. "I'm 
sorry I was so late. There was really no danger. I waited to get an 
answer to my wire to Los Angeles. You see I got word this morning 
that Christine Latham had been killed in a motor accident 
yesterday evening. She was Susette's second cousin and nurse ... a 
dear, loyal little thing. I was very fond of her. I'm sorry you've had 
such an anxious evening, sweetheart." 
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_ I Know a Secret (1935) _ 

Dovie, Who Was Eleven, 

Knew So Much More 
Than Jane, Who Was Only Eight 

I know a secret ... I know a secret ... I know a secret . . . and 
I won't tell you," chanted Dovie Johnson as she teetered back and 
forth on the very edge of the wharf. 

Jane shuddered to see her, and yet the teetering had a 
fascination. She was so sure Dovie would fall off sometime, and 
then what? But Dovie never did. Her luck always held. 

Everything Dovie did, or said she did—which were, perhaps, 
two very different things, although Jane was too innocent and 
credulous to know that—had a fascination for Jane. Dovie, who was 
eleven and had lived in Bartibog all her life, knew so much more 
than Jane, who was only eight and had lived in Bartibog only a 
year. Bartibog, Dovie said, was the only place where people knew 
anything. What could you know, shut up in a town? 

And Dovie knew so many secrets. She never would tell them, 
and Jane pined to know them. Secrets must be such wonderful, 
mysterious, beautiful things. Jane hadn't a single secret. 

Everything she knew, other people knew—Mother and Aunt Helen 
and Uncle George. And a secret wasn't a secret if more than two 
people knew it, so Dovie said. If Dovie would only tell her one 
single secret, that would be enough. But plead as Jane might and 
did, Dovie wouldn't. Dovie would only wrinkle up her fat nose and 
look important and say that Jane was far too young to have 
secrets. This maddened Jane. 

"You'd tell somebody. You couldn't help it," taunted Dovie. 

"I wouldn't—I could so," cried Jane. "Oh, Dovie, please tell me 
a secret, just one. You know so many. You might tell me just one. 
Dovie—" Jane had a sudden inspiration—"if you tell me a secret. 

I'll give you six apples for it." 

Dovie's queer little amber eyes gleamed. Apples were apples 
in Bartibog, where orchards were few. The George Lawrences had 
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a small one, and in it were some August apples that ripened sooner 
than any others in Bartibog. 

"Six yellow apples off that tree in the southwest corner?" 
bargained Dovie. 

Jane nodded. Her breath came guickly. Was it—oh, was it 
possible that Dovie would really tell her a secret? 

"Will your aunt let you?" demanded Dovie. 

Every one in Bartibog knew that Mrs. George Lawrence was as 
mean as second skimmings with her apples, as with everything 
else. Jane nodded again, but rather uncertainly. She was none too 
sure about it. Aunt Helen let her have one apple a day—"to keep 
the doctor away"—but six all at once were a pretty big order. 

Dovie scented the uncertainty. 

"You would have to have those apples right here before I could 
tell you a secret," she said firmly. "No apples, no secret." 

"I—I may not be able to get them all at once," said Jane 
anxiously. "But I'll have them in a week." 

Jane had had another inspiration. She would not eat her apple 
a day. She would save them up till she had six. Perhaps the doctor 
might come, but what of it? She liked Dr. Nicholas. He had come 
to see her when she had been sick in the spring, and he was rosy 
and jolly and twinkling. He had told her mother and Aunt Helen— 
especially Aunt Helen—that she must be let live in the sunshine all 
summer and she would be all right by fall. 

"Well, I'll think it over," said Dovie doubtfully. "Don't get your 
hopes up. I don't expect I'll tell you any secret after all. You're too 
young. I've told you so often enough." 

"I'm older than I was last week," pleaded Jane. "Oh, Dovie, you 
have so many lovely secrets. You might spare me one. Don't be so 
mean." 

"I guess I've got a right to my own secrets," said Dovie 
crushingly. "Get a secret of your own, Jane Lawrence, if you want 
one so much." 

"I don't know how," cried Jane in despair. "And it would be so 
lovely to have a secret." 
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"Oh, it's wonderful," agreed Dovie. "I tell you, Jane, life isn't 
worth living without secrets. Six apples isn't much to pay for one. 
If you'd give me that little gold chain of yours now . . ." 

"I couldn't do that," said Jane miserably. "It isn't really mine, 
you see. It's Mother's, though she lets me wear it sometimes. 
Father gave it to her just before he died. It's almost the only little 
bit of jewelry she has." 

"Oh, of course I know you and your mother are poor as church 
mice," agreed Dovie. "Ma says she doesn't know what you'd have 
done when your mother got sick if your Aunt Helen hadn't taken 
you in. My, she was mad at having to do it, though. She told Ma 
her and George had enough to do to make both ends meet as it 
was. And she said as soon as Hester—that's your ma, you know—" 

"Of course I know my own mother's name," said Jane, a trifle 
on her dignity. Secrets or no secrets, there were limits. 

"Well, your Aunt Helen said that she bet as soon as Hester got 
well again she'd have to go back to her work. What did your ma 
work at in town, Jane?" 

"She taught school," said Jane, "and taught it well. But the 
secret, Dovie—you'll tell me one, won't you?" 

"We'll see when you get those six apples," was all Dovie would 

say. 

But she had never conceded so much before, and Jane's hopes 
were high. 

She continued to sit on the wharf long after Dovie had gone. 
She liked to sit on the wharf and watch the fishing boats going out 
and coming in, and sometimes a ship drifting down the harbor, 
bound to fair lands far away—"far, far away"—Jane repeated the 
words to herself with a relish. They savored of magic. She wished 
she could sail away in a ship—down the blue harbor, past the bar 
of shadowy dunes, past Prospect Point, which at sunset became an 
outpost of mystery; out, out to the blue mist that was a summer 
sea; on, on to enchanted islands in golden morning seas. Jane flew 
on the wings of her imagination all over the world as she sguatted 
there on the old, sagging, half-decayed wharf. 

This afternoon she was all keyed up about the secret. Dovie 
Johnson and she had been playmates of a sort ever since Jane had 
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come to Bartibog. The very first time Jane had ever seen her, Dovie 
had whispered, 

"I know a secret." 

That is the most intriguing phrase in the world. From that 
moment Jane was Dovie's humble and adoring satellite. Dovie liked 
Jane well enough. 

"No harm in her—a bit soft," she told the other Bartibog girls, 
none of whom bothered much about Jane. 

Would Dovie really tell her a secret? And what would it be? 
Something lovely, of course. Secrets were always lovely. Perhaps 
Dovie had been through the looking glass like Alice. Or perhaps 
she had seen a tiny white fairy lying on a lily pad in her father's 
pond. Or a boat sailing down the Bartibog River, drawn by stately 
white swans attached to silver chains. Perhaps the secret was 
something the birds told her. Or it might be that she had been to 
the moon. 

The moon, white and frail, was hanging over the sand dunes 
now. Soon it would be bright and shining. Jane loved the moon. 

She loved to dream about it. It was a silver world of fancy where 
she lived a strange dream life. She never told any one about it, not 
even Mother, so Jane really had a wonderful secret all her own if 
she had only had sense enough to know it. 

Perhaps Dovie knew a princess. Or, since princesses were 
scarce in Bartibog, just a common, everyday girl who had been 
changed into a toad by a witch. But no—Jane shivered—that would 
not be beautiful, and secrets were always beautiful. Surely Dovie 
would tell her one. How happy she would be when Dovie had told 
her a secret! She was happy now in the very thought of it, so 
happy that even Aunt Helen's frown when she came in late to 
supper couldn't sguelch her. 

Anyhow Aunt Helen was always frowning. Jane thought she 
would be glad for more reasons than one when Mother was well 
enough to go back to town and teach. Somehow she knew Mother 
would be very glad, too, though Mother was always sweet and 
never answered back when Aunt Helen said mean little things. 

Jane didn't mind—much—when Aunt Helen said mean things to 
her. But she hated it when she said them to Mother. Mother was 
so dear and pretty and sad. And not strong. Aunt Helen was always 
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twitting her about that. There must be something wicked about not 
being strong, though Jane couldn't imagine what it was. She 
wasn't strong herself. 

"But how could she be?" she had heard Aunt Helen saying to 
Uncle George. "Her mother has no constitution. It was a mistake 
for Beverley ever to marry her. And the girls he might have had!" 

Jane liked to speculate on those girls Father might have had. 
One of them might have been her mother. But that was horrible. 
Nobody could be her mother except Mother. The thing was simply 
unthinkable. 

"I think Dovie Johnson is going to tell me a secret," Jane 
confided to Mother that night when she was being put to bed. "Of 
course I won't be able to tell it to you. Mother, because no more 
than two people can have a secret. You won't mind, will you, 
darling?" 

"Not at all," said Mother, much amused. 

Dovie Johnson always amused her. George said she was "a 
young devil," and Helen didn't approve of Jane's playing with her 
—"though the Johnsons are very respectable." But there was no 
one else for Jane to play with, and she was so taken up with Dovie. 

For a week Jane denied herself her daily apple. When Aunt 
Helen gave it to her—grudgingly, as she gave everything—Jane 
would slip away, ostensibly to eat it, but in reality to store it in a 
box in the granary. She watched the apples anxiously for spot or 
blemish. Those apples didn't keep. But when she met Dovie on the 
wharf the next Saturday morning, she had the six apples, fair and 
unmarred. 

"Here are the apples, Dovie," she said breathlessly. "And now 
tell me the secret." 

Dovie looked at the apples rather disdainfully. "They're small," 
she said. 

Jane's heart sank. "They're all small this summer," she 
faltered. 

Dovie pursed up her lips. "I'll tell you the secret some other 
time." 
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"I don't want to hear it some other time/' cried Jane. Jane had 
a spirit of her own, and nothing roused it more quickly than 
injustice. "A bargain is a bargain, Dovie Johnson. You said six 
apples for a secret. Here are the apples. And you shan't have a bite 
unless you tell me the secret." 

"Oh, very well," said Dovie in a bored way. "Only don't blame 
me if you don't like it so well when you hear it. Swear you'll never 
tell any one, cross your heart and hope to die." 

"Of course I won't tell. It wouldn't be a secret then." 

"Well, listen," said Dovie. 

Jane listened. The water swelling around the piers of the wharf 
listened. The hills across the harbor listened. Or so it seemed to 
Jane. The whole world was listening. Jane shivered with delicious 
ecstasy. She was going to hear a secret at last. 

"You know the Jimmy Thomases down at the Harbor Mouth?" 
said Dovie. "Six-toed Jimmy Thomas?" 

Jane nodded. Of course she knew the Jimmy Thomases—at 
least, knew of them. Uncle George got his fish from them. But 
what could they possibly have to do with the secret? 

"And you know Ellen Thomas?" went on Dovie. 

Jane had seen Ellen Thomas once, when Six-toed Jimmy had 
brought her round with him in his fish wagon. She had not liked 
her much. Ellen was just about her own age, with jet-black bobbed 
hair and bold black eyes. She had stuck her tongue out at Jane. 

"Well—" Dovie drew a long breath—"this is the secret. You are 
Ellen Thomas, and she is Jane Lawrence." 

Jane stared at Dovie. She hadn't the faintest glimmer of 
Dovie's meaning. What she had said made no sense. 

"I—I—what do you mean?" 

"It's plain enough, I should think." Dovie smiled pityingly. "You 
and her was born the same night. It was when your ma and your 
dad were living in that little house at the Harbor Head when he 
was working for the Biligy people. The nurse took you down to 
Thomases' and put you in Ellen's cradle and brought Ellen back to 
your ma. Nobody but her ever knew the difference. She did it 
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because she hated your ma. She wanted your dad for herself, and 
she took that way of getting even. And that is why you are really 
Ellen Thomas, and you ought to be living down there at the Harbor 
Mouth, and poor Jane Lawrence ought to be up at your Uncle 
George's instead of being banged about by that stepmother of 
hers." 

Jane believed every word of this preposterous yarn. Not for 
one moment did she doubt the truth of Dovie's tale. She gazed at 
Dovie with anguished, disillusioned eyes. This— this —was the 
beautiful secret! 

"How—how did you find out?" she gasped through dry lips. 

"The nurse told me on her deathbed," said Dovie solemnly. "I 
s'pose her conscience troubled her. I've never told any one. The 
next time I saw Ellen Thomas—Jane Lawrence, I mean—I took a 
good look at her. She has just the same kind of ears as your ma. 
And she's dark complected like your ma. You've got blue eyes and 
yellow hair. I don't s'pose anything can be done about it now. But 
I've often thought it wasn't fair, you having such an easy time, and 
your ma keeping you like a doll, and poor El—Jane in rags and not 
getting enough to eat many's the time. And old Six-toed beating 
her when he comes home drunk. Say, these apples are dandy." 
Dovie took a huge bite out of one. "If you'll give me six more next 
week, I'll tell you another secret." 

"I don't want to hear any more," cried Jane passionately. She 
could never forget what she had heard. Her pain was greater than 
she could bear. "I hate you for telling me this, Dovie Johnson." 

Dovie shrugged. "I told you you mightn't like it, didn't I? 

Where are you going?" 

For Jane, white and dizzy, had risen to her feet. "Home, to tell 
Mother," she said miserably. 

"You mustn't—you dasn't. Remember, you swore you wouldn't 
tell any one," cried Dovie. "The Black Man will get you if you do." 

Jane didn't know who the Black Man was and didn't care. But 
it was true she promised not to tell. And Mother always said you 
must never break a promise. 

"I guess I'll be getting home myself," said Dovie, not 
altogether liking the look of Jane. 
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She gathered up her apples and ran off, her bare dusty legs 
twinkling along the old wharf. Behind her she left a broken¬ 
hearted child sitting among the ruins of her small universe. Dovie 
didn't care. Jane was such a softy, it really wasn't much fun to fool 
her. 


Jane sat on the wharf for what seemed hours—blind, crushed, 
despairing. She wasn't Mother's child; she was Six-toed Jimmy's 
child—Six-toed Jimmy, of whom she had always had such a secret 
dread simply because of his six toes. She had no business to be 
living with Mother, loved by Mother. Oh! Jane gave a piteous little 
moan. Mother wouldn't love her any more if she knew. All her love 
would go to Ellen Thomas. And yet she— she, Jane Lawrence—was 
Ellen Thomas. 

Jane put her hand to her head. "It makes me dizzy." 

"What's the reason you ain't eating nothing?" asked Aunt 
Helen sharply at the dinner table. 

"Were you out in the sun too long, darling?" said Mother 
anxiously. "Does your head ache?" 

"Ye—es," said Jane. Something was aching terribly, but it 
didn't seem to be her head. Was she telling a lie to Mother? And if 
so, how many more would she have to tell? For Jane knew she 
would never be able to eat again—never so long as this horrible 
secret was hers. And she knew she could never tell Mother. Not so 
much because of the promise—Jane had heard Aunt Helen say that 
a bad promise was better broken than kept—but because it would 
hurt Mother. Somehow Jane knew beyond any doubt that it would 
hurt Mother horribly. And Mother mustn't, shouldn't, be hurt. Jane 
recalled the time she had heard Mother crying in the night. She 
could never forget it. She must never breathe the secret to 
Mother. 

And yet, there was Ellen Thomas. She wouldn't call her Jane 
Lawrence. It made Jane feel awful beyond any description to think 
of Ellen Thomas as being Jane Lawrence. She felt as if it blotted 
her out altogether. If she wasn't Jane Lawrence, she wasn't 
anybody. She would not be Ellen Thomas. 

But Ellen Thomas haunted her. For a week Jane was beset by 
her—a wretched, wretched week during which Mother worried 
herself almost sick over Jane, who wouldn't eat and wouldn't play 
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with Dovie Johnson any more and, just as Aunt Helen scornfully 
said, "moped around." Mother would have sent for Dr. Nicholas, 
but Dr. Nicholas was away for his vacation, and his practice was 
being looked after by some strange doctor who was boarding at 
the Harbor Hotel, and Aunt Helen didn't hold with strange doctors. 

Jane had often wondered why, when people came to Bartibog 
for vacation. Dr. Nicholas should go away for his. But now Jane 
wondered over nothing except the one awful guestion which had 
emerged from her confusion of mind and taken possession of her. 
Shouldn't Ellen Thomas have her rights? Was it fair that she, Jane 
Lawrence—Jane clung to her own identity frantically—should have 
all the things that Ellen Thomas was denied and which were hers 
by rights? No, it wasn't fair. Jane was despairingly sure it wasn't 
fair. Somewhere in Jane there was a very strong sense of justice 
and fair play. And it became increasingly borne in upon her that it 
was only fair that Ellen Thomas should be told. After all, she didn't 
suppose Mother would care so much. She would be a little upset at 
first, of course, but as soon as she knew that Ellen Thomas was 
really her own child, all her love would go to Ellen, and Jane would 
become of no account to her. Mother would kiss Ellen Thomas and 
sing to her in the twilight when the fog was coming in from the sea 
—sing the song Jane loved best: 

"I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing on the sea, 

And, oh, it was all laden with pretty things for me." 

Jane and Mother had often talked about the time their ship 
would come in. But now the pretty things would be Ellen Thomas'. 

There came a day when Jane knew she could bear it no longer. 
She must do what was fair. She would go down to the Harbor 
Mouth—it was only a mile—and tell the Thomases the truth. They 
could tell Mother. Jane felt that she simply could not do that. 

Jane felt a little better when she had come to this decision; 
better, but very, very sad. She tried to eat a little at supper 
because it would be the last meal she would ever eat with Mother. 

"I'll always call her 'Mother,' " thought Jane desperately. "And 
I won't call Six-toed Jimmy 'Father.' I'll just say, 'Mr. Thomas' very 
respectfully. Surely he won't mind that." 

But something choked her. She couldn't eat. Again Mother 
said timidly she wished she could see the doctor at the hotel. 
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"Dr. Nicholas will be back next week/' said Aunt Helen. "We 
don't know a thing about that doctor at the hotel, not even his 
name. And his bill would likely be terrible. There isn't any great 
rush. You're always worrying over Jane. She runs around too 
much. That's all that ails her." 

"She hasn't run around much lately," said Mother, standing up 
to Aunt Helen in a way she seldom dared to. 

Her eyes sparkled, and a little flush stained her soft round 
cheeks that had been pale so long. Jane looked at Mother, 
suddenly seeing her for the first time. Before this she had just 
been Mother—somebody who cuddled and kissed you and looked 
after you and comforted you. All at once she had become a 
different person. Why, Mother was young and pretty—very pretty. 
She had beautiful soft dark eyes with long lashes, beautiful black 
hair in little waves about her face. Black hair! Jane's heart was 
torn by another pang. Ellen Thomas had black hair. Of course. 
Wasn't she Mother's daughter? Jane herself was fair—"like 
Beverley," Aunt Helen had said. Only unluckily she had never said 
it in Jane's hearing. 

Nothing came of Mother's little flare-up. Aunt Helen was 
unmoved. Jane knew that Mother had to be patient until she was 
strong enough to go back to work. 


Jane went right off after supper. She must go before it was 
dark, or her courage would fail her. Mother and Aunt Helen 
thought she was going to the wharf to play with Dovie. But Jane 
walked right past the wharf and down the harbor road, a gallant, 
indomitable little figure. Jane had no notion that she was a 
heroine. On the contrary, she felt very much ashamed of herself 
because it was so hard to do what was right and fair, so hard to 
keep from hating Ellen Thomas, so hard to keep from fearing Six¬ 
toed Jimmy, so hard to keep from turning round and running back 
to Mother. 

It was a lowering evening. Out to sea were heavy black clouds. 
Fitful lightning played over the harbor and the dark wooded hills 
beyond it. The village of fishermen's houses at the Harbor Mouth 
lay flooded in a red light that escaped from under the low-hung 
clouds. Dozens of children were playing on the sand. They looked 
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curiously at Jane when she stopped to ask which was Six-toed 
Jimmy's house. 

"That one over there/' said a boy, pointing. "What's your 
business with him?" 

"Thank you," said Jane, turning away. 

"Have ye got no more manners than that?" yelled a girl. "Too 
stuck up to answer a civil guestion." 

The boy got in front of her. "See that house back of 
Thomases'?" he said. "It's full of rats, and I'll lock you up in it if 
you don't tell me what you want with Six-toed Jimmy." 

"Come, now, behave like a lady," said a big girl tauntingly. 
"You're from Bartibog, and the Bartibogers all think they're the 
cheese. Answer Bill's guestion." 

"If you don't, look out," said another boy. "I'm going to drown 
some kittens, and I'm guite likely to pop you in, too." 

"If you've got a dime about you. I'll sell you a tooth," said a 
redheaded girl, grinning. "I had one pulled yesterday." 

"I haven't a dime, and your tooth would be no use to me," said 
Jane, plucking up a little spirit. "You let me alone." 

"None of your lip," said Redhead. 

Jane started to run. The rat boy stuck out a foot and tripped 
her up. She fell her length on the tide-rippled sand. The others 
screamed with laughter. But some one exclaimed, 

"There's Blue Jack's boat coming in." 

Away they all ran. Jane picked herself up. Her dress was 
plastered with sand, and her stockings were soiled. But she was 
free from her tormentors. Would these be her playmates in the 
future? 

She must not cry; she must not. She climbed the rickety board 
steps that led up to Six-toed Jimmy's door. Like all the harbor 
houses. Six-toed Jimmy's was raised on blocks of wood to be out of 
reach of any unusually high tide, and the space underneath it was 
filled with a medley of broken dishes, empty cans, old lobster 
traps, and all kinds of rubbish. The door was open, and Jane looked 
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into a kitchen the like of which she had never seen in her life. The 
bare floor was dirty. The sink was full of dirty dishes. The remains 
of a meal were on a rickety old wooden table, and horrid big black 
flies were swarming over it. A woman with an untidy mop of 
grayish hair was sitting on a rocker nursing a baby—a baby gray 
with dirt. 

"My sister," thought Jane. 

There was no sign of Ellen or Six-toed Jimmy, for which latter 
fact Jane felt thankful. 

"Who are you, and what do you want?" said the woman rather 
ungraciously. 

She did not ask Jane in, but Jane walked in. It was beginning to 
rain outside, and a peal of thunder made the house shake. Jane 
knew she must say what she had come to say before her courage 
failed her, or she would turn and run from that dreadful house and 
that dreadful baby and those dreadful flies. 

"I want to see Ellen, please," she said. "I have something 
important to tell her." 

"Indeed, now!" said the woman. "It must be important from 
the size of you. Well, Ellen isn't home. Her dad took her up to West 
Bartibog for a ride, and with this storm coming up there's no 
telling when they'll be back. Sit down." 

Jane sat down on the broken chair. She had known the harbor 
folks were poor, but she had not known any of them were like this. 
She had once been in Mrs. Tom Fitch's house with Uncle George, 
and it was as neat and tidy as Aunt Helen's. Of course, every one 
knew that Six-toed Jimmy drank up everything he made. And this 
was to be her home henceforth! 

"Anyhow I'll try to clean it up," thought Jane forlornly, but her 
heart was like lead; the flame of high self-sacrifice which had lured 
her on was gone out. 

"What are you wanting to see Ellen for?" asked Mrs. Six-toed 
curiously. "If it's about that Sunday school picnic, she can't go— 
that's flat. She hasn't a decent rag. How can I get her any, I ask 
you?" 
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"No, it's not about the picnic," said Jane drearily. She might as 
well tell Mrs. Thomas the whole story. She would have to know it 
anyhow. "I came to tell her—to tell her that—that she is me, and 
I'm her." 


Perhaps Mrs. Six-toed might be forgiven for not thinking this 
very lucid. "Are you cracked?" she exclaimed. "Whatever on earth 
do you mean?" 

Jane lifted her head. The worst was over now. "I mean that 
Ellen and I were born the same night, and—and—the nurse 
changed us because she had a spite at Mother, and—and—Ellen 
ought to be living with Mother and—and—having advantages." 

That last phrase was one of Aunt Helen's, but Jane thought it 
made a dignified ending to a very lame speech. 

Mrs. Six-toed stared at her. "Am I crazy, or are you? What 
you've been saying doesn't make any sense. Whoever told you such 
a rigmarole?" 

"Dovie Johnson." 

Mrs. Six-toed threw back her tousled head and laughed. She 
might be dirty and draggled, but she had an attractive laugh. "I 
might have knowed it. That's Dovie all over, the young imp. Well, 
little Miss What's-your-name, you'd better not be believing all 
Dovie's yarns, or she'll lead you a merry dance." 

"Do you mean it isn't true?" gasped Jane. 

"Not very likely. You must be pretty green to fall for anything 
like that. Ellen's a good six months older than you. Who on earth 
are you, anyhow?" 

"I'm Jane Lawrence." Oh, beautiful thought, she was Jane 
Lawrence! 

"Jane Lawrence! Beverley Lawrence's little girl? Why, I 
remember the night you were born. I was down at the Biology 
Station helping out in the house. I wasn't married to Six-toed then 
—more's the pity I ever was—and Ellen's mother was living and 
healthy. I knew your dad well. A nice young feller he was, even if 
he didn't live long. You look like him—you've got his eyes and hair. 
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And to think you'd no more sense than to fall for that crazy yarn of 
Dovie's!" 

"I am in the habit of believing people/' said Jane, rising with a 
slight stateliness of manner, but too deliriously happy to want to 
snub Mrs. Six-toed very sharply. 

"Well, it's a habit you'd better get out of when you're round 
with any of the Johnson tribe," said Mrs. Six-toed. "Sit down, child. 
You can't go home till this storm's over. It's pouring rain and dark 
as a stack of black cats. Why, she's gone—the child's gone!" 

Jane was already blotted out in the downpour. Nothing but the 
wild exultation born of Mrs. Six-toed's words could have carried 
her home through that storm. The wind buffeted her, the rain 
streamed upon her; only the constant glare of the lightning 
showed her the road. Again and again she slipped and fell. Once 
she cut her wrist on a sliver of broken glass. But at last she reeled, 
dripping, mud-plastered, blood-stained, into the kitchen at Uncle 
George's, where Mother, as pale as ashes, was pacing frantically 
up and down. Even Aunt Helen was looking disturbed. 

Mother ran and caught Jane in her arms. "Darling, what a 
fright you have given us! Oh, where have you been?" 

"I only hope your Uncle George won't get his death out in this 
rain searching for you," said Aunt Helen, but there was some 
shrewish relief in her voice. 

Jane had almost had the breath battered out of her. She could 
only gasp as she felt Mother's dear arms enfolding her: 

"Oh, Mother, I'm me, really me. I'm not Ellen Thomas." 

"That child is delirious," said Aunt Helen. "Well, it's a very 
inconvenient time for her to be sick." 


Much water had flowed under Bartibog Bridge before the 
October day when Dovie Johnson held a group of girls spellbound 
on the school playground while she told them a secret. 

"Of course, everybody will soon know it. Jane's mother is going 
to be married to Dr. Oswald King. It's all very romantic. When Jane 
was so sick the morning after that thunderstorm in July, her 
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mother just went haywire and vowed she would have the doctor 
from the hotel, Mrs. George or no Mrs. George. They didn't even 
know his name, but when he came—what do you think? He was an 
old beau of Mrs. Lawrence's, and she had liked him real well, too, 
only she liked Bev Lawrence better. But Dr. King never liked any 
one else, and he had never married. And now he's going to marry 
Mrs. Lawrence in a week's time. I'll bet she'll be glad to get away 
from Mrs. Second-skimmings!" 

"How will Jane like it?" asked a girl. "She's always been so 
wrapped up in her mother." 

"Oh, Dr. King was so good to her all the time she was getting 
over the pneumonia that she's just crazy about him. They're going 
to take her on their honeymoon in Europe. And when they come 
back, Jane's going to a very private and 'sclusive school in Halifax. 
I'm glad of her luck. I always liked Jane, though she was a bit soft! 
That kid would believe anything you told her!" 
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Wedding at Poplar Point (1936) 

The Second of a New Series of "Anne" Stones 

EDI TOR'S NOTE.—This is the second of a new series 
of "Anne" stories by L. M. Montgomery , the famous 
author of "Anne of Green Gables," "Anne of the Island," 
“Anne of Avonlea," "Anne's House of Dreams," "Rainbow 
Valley," "Rilla of Ingleside" and others that were the 
"best sellers" of their day. These stories are new. They 
will not be published in book form until the autumn, so 
that readers of the Family Herald and Weekly Star will 
be the first, to enjoy them. 


Sally Nelson had asked Anne Shirley to be her bridesmaid and 
the wedding was to be at Poplar Point, the summer home of Dr. 
Nelson. Anne went down to Poplar Point the evening before the 
wedding day, as the Nelsons were having a dinner party for some 
family friends and guests arriving by the boat train. The big, 
rambling house was built among poplars on a long point with the 
bay on both sides. Anne liked it the moment she saw it. And on this 
June evening it was bubbling over with young life and excitement, 
the laughter of girls, the greetings of old friends, carriages coming 
and going, children running everywhere, wedding gifts arriving, 
everyone in the delightful turmoil of a wedding, while Dr. Nelson's 
black cats, who rejoiced in the names of Barnabas and Saul, sat on 
the railing of the veranda, like two imperturbable black sphinxes. 

Sally detached herself from a mob and whisked Anne upstairs. 

"We've saved the north gable room for you. Of course you'll 
have to share it with at least three others. There's a frightful riot 
here. Father's having a tent put up for the boys down among the 
poplars and later on we can have cots up up in the glassed-in 
porch at the back. We can put some of the children in the hay-loft 
of course. Oh, Anne, I'm so excited. It's really no end of fun getting 
married. The loveliest gifts have come. This is your bed. Mamie 
Gray and Dot Frazer and Sis Palmer have the others. But, oh Anne, 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, May 1936. 

Adapted into Anne of Windy Poplars, Chapters 15 and 16. 
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Aunt Mouser is here! She just came a few minutes ago and we're 
simply horror-stricken. Of course we had to invite her but we 
never thought of her coming before tomorrow." 

"Who in the world is Aunt Mouser?" 

"Dad's aunt . . . Mrs. James Kennedy. Oh, of course, she's 
really Aunt Grace, but Tommy nicknamed her Aunt Mouser, 
because she's always mousing round, pouncing on things we don't 
want her to find out. There's no escaping her. She gets up the first 
in the morning for fear of missing something, and she's the last to 
go to bed at night. But that isn't the worst. If there's a wrong thing 
to say she's certain to say it, and she's never learned that there 
are guestions that mustn't be asked. Dad calls her speeches, 'Aunt 
Mouser's felicities.' I know she'll spoil the dinner. Here she comes 
now." 

The door opened and Aunt Mouser came in ... a fat, brown, 
pop-eyed little woman, moving in an atmosphere of moth-balls and 
wearing a chronically worried expression. Except for the 
expression she did really look a good deal like a hunting pussy cat. 


"So you're the Miss Shirley I've heard so much of. You ain't a 
bit like a Miss Shirley I once knew. She had such beautiful eyes. 
Well, Sally, so you're to be married at last. Poor Nora is the only 
one left. Well, your mother is lucky to be rid of five of you. Eight 
years ago I said to her, 'Jane,' sez I, 'do you think you'll ever be 
able to get all those six girls married off?' Well, a man's nothing 
but a trouble, as I sees it and of all the uncertain things marriage 
is the uncertainest but what else is there for women in this world? 
That's what I've just been saying to poor Nora? 'Mark my word, 
Nora,' I sez to her, 'there isn't much fun in being an old maid. 
What's Jim Wilcox thinking of,' I sez to her." 

"Oh, Aunt Grace, I wish you hadn't. Nora and Jim had some 
sort of a quarrel last January and he's never been round since." 

"I believe in saying what I think. Things is better aired. I'd 
heard of that quarrel. That's why I asked her about him. 'It's only 
right you should know they say he is driving Eleanor Pringle,' I 
told her. She got red and mad and flounced off. What's Vera 
Johnson doing here? She ain't a relation." 
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"Vera is a friend of mine, Aunt Grace. She is going to play the 
wedding march." 

"Oh, she is, is she? Well, all I hope is she won't make a mistake 
and play the Dead March instead, like Mrs. Tom Scott did at Dora 
Best's wedding last week. Such a bad omen. I dunno where you're 
going to put all the mob of people you've got here for the night. 
Some of us will have to sleep on the clothesline, I reckon." 


"Oh, we'll find a place for everyone. Aunt Grace." 

"Well, Sally, all I hope is you won't change your mind at the 
last moment like Helen Summers did. It clutters things up so. Your 
father is in terrible high spirits. I s'pose he's thankful to get 
another of you off his hands. I never was one to go looking for 
trouble but I hope it isn't the forerunner of a stroke. I've seen it 
happen that way." 

"Oh, dad's fine, Aunt Mouser. He's just a bit excited." 

"Ah, you're too young, Sally, to know all the things that can 
happen. Your mother tells me the ceremony is at high noon 
tomorrow. The fashions in weddings are changing like everything 
else and not for the better. When I was married it was in the 
evening and my father laid in twenty gallons of liguor for the 
wedding. Ah dear me, times ain't what they used to be. What's the 
matter with Mercy Daniels, Sally? I met her on the stairs. Her 
complexion has got terrible muddy." 

" The guality of mercy is not strained,' " giggled Sally, 
wriggling into her dinner dress. 

"Don't guote the Bible flippantly," rebuked Aunt Mouser. "You 
must excuse her. Miss Shirley. She just ain't used to getting 
married. Well, all I hope is the groom won't have a hunted look 
like so many of them do. I s'pose they do feel that way but they 
needn't show it so plain. And I hope he won't forget the ring. 

Upton Hardy did. Him and Flora had to be married with a ring off 
one of the curtain poles. I'll be taking another look at the wedding 
presents. You've got a lot of nice things, I hope that it won't be so 
hard to keep the handles of them spoons polished as I think it is." 
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Dinner that night in the big glassed-in porch was a gay affair. 
Chinese lanterns had been hung all about it, shedding mellow 
tinted lights on the pretty dresses and glossy heads. Barnabas and 
Saul sat like ebony statues on the broad arms of the doctor's chair, 
where he fed them tidbits alternately. 

"Just about as bad as Peter Pringle," said Aunt Mouser. "He 
has his dog sit at the table with a chair and napkin of his own. 

Well, sooner or later there'll be a judgment." 

It was a large party, for all the married Nelson girls and their 
husbands were there, besides ushers and bridesmaids, and it was 
a merry one, in spite of Aunt Mouser's "felicities" ... or perhaps 
because of them. Nobody took Aunt Mouser very seriously. She 
was evidently a joke among the young fry. When she said, on being 
introduced to Gordon Hill, the prospective groom, "Well, well, you 
ain't a bit like I expected. I always thought Sally would pick out a 
tall, handsome man," ripples of laughter ran through the porch. 
Gordon Hill, who was a trifle on the short side and called no more 
than "pleasant-faced" by his best friends, knew he would never 
hear the last of it. 

When she said to Dot Fraser, "Well, well, a new dress every 
time I see you! All I hope is your father's purse will be able to 
stand it for a few years yet," Dot could, of course, have boiled her 
in oil but some of the other girls found it amusing. And when Aunt 
Mouser mournfully remarked, apropos of the wedding dinner, "All 
I hope is everybody will get back her teaspoons. Five were missing 
after Gertie Paul's wedding. They never turned up." Mrs. Nelson, 
who had borrowed three dozen, and the sisters-in-law she had 
borrowed them from all, looked harried, but Dr. Nelson haw- 
hawed cheerfully. "We'll make everyone turn out their pockets 
before they go, Aunt Grace." 

"Ah, you may laugh, Samuel, but it's no joking matter to have a 
thing like that happen in the family. Someone must have them 
teaspoons. I never go anywhere but I keep my eyes open for them. 
I'd know them wherever I saw them, though it's twenty-eight years 
ago. Poor Nora was just a baby then. Twenty-eight years! Ah, 

Nora, you're getting on, though in this light you don't show your 
age so much." 

Nora did not join in the laugh that followed. She looked as if 
she might flash lightning at any moment. In her daffodil dress, 
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with pearls in her dark hair, she made Anne think of a black moth. 
Nora Nelson had magnificent black hair, heavy black brows and 
velvety red cheeks. Her nose was beginning to look a trifle hawk¬ 
like and she had never been pretty but Anne felt an odd attraction 
to her in spite of her sulky, smouldering expression. 

They had a dance after dinner but at ten Nora had 
disappeared. Anne was a little tired of the noise and merriment. 
She slipped through the hall to a back door that opened almost on 
the bay and flitted down a flight of rocky steps to the shore. How 
divine the cool salt air was after the sultry evening! How exguisite 
the silver patterns of moonlight on the bay! 

Nora Nelson was hunched up in the grim black shadow of a 
rock by the water's edge, looking more like a thundercloud than 
ever. 


"May I sit with you for a while?" asked Anne. "I'm a little tired 
of dancing . . . and it's a shame to miss this wonderful night. I envy 
you with the whole harbor for a back-yard like this." 

"What would you feel like at a time like this if you had no 
beau?" asked Nora abruptly and sullenly. "Or any likelihood of 
one," she added, still more sullenly. 

"I think it must be your own fault if you haven't," said Anne, 
sitting down beside her. 

"You're saying that to be polite, of course. You needn't. You 
know as well as I do I'm not a girl men are likely to fall in love with 
. . . I'm 'the plain Miss Nelson.' It isn't my fault I haven't anybody. 
And I just couldn't stand it in there any longer. I had to come down 
here and just let myself be unhappy. I'm tired of smiling and being 
agreeable to everyone and pretending not to care when they give 
me digs about not being married. I'm not going to pretend any 
longer. I do care. I care horribly. I'm the only one of the Nelson 
girls left. Five of us are married or will be tomorrow. You heard 
Aunt Mouser casting my age up to me at the dinner table. And I 
heard her tell mother before dinner that I had 'aged guite a bit' 
since last summer. Of course I have. I'm twenty-eight. In twelve 
more years I'll be forty. How does anyone endure life at forty, 
Anne, if she hasn't got any roots of her own by that time?" 

"I wouldn't mind what a foolish old woman said." 
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"Oh, wouldn't you! You haven't a nose like mine. I'll be as 
beaky as Aunt Mouser in ten more years. And I suppose you 
wouldn't care if you'd waited years . . . years! . . . for a man to 
propose and he wouldn't!" 

"Oh, yes, I think I would care about that." 

"Well, that's my predicament exactly. Oh, I know you've heard 
of Jim Wilcox and me. He's always been hanging around me . . . 
but he's never said anything about getting married." 

"Do you care for him?" 

"Of course I care. I've always pretended I didn't, but I've told 
you I'm through with pretending. And he's never been near me 
since last January. We had a fight . . . but we've had hundreds of 
fights. He always came back before . . . but he hasn't come this 
time . . . and he never will. He doesn't want to. Look at his house 
across the bay, shining in the moonlight. I suppose he's there . . . 
and I'm here . . . and all the harbor between us. That's the way it 
always will be. It's . . . it's terrible. And I can't do a thing." 

"If you sent for him wouldn't he come back?" 

"Send for him! Do you think I'd do that? I'd die first. If he 
wants to come there's nothing to prevent his coming. If he does 
not I don't want him to. Yes, I do! I do! I love Jim . . . and I want to 
get married. I want to have a home of my own and be 'Mrs.' and 
shut Aunt Mouser's mouth. If she calls me 'poor Nora' again I'll 
throw a scuttle at her. But after all she only says what everybody 
thinks. Mother has despaired long ago of my ever marrying so she 
leaves me alone but the rest nag me. I hate Sally ... of course I'm 
dreadful . . . but I hate her! She's getting a nice husband and a 
lovely home. It isn't fair she should have everything and I nothing. 
I suppose you think I'm awful . . . not that I care what you think!" 

"I think you're very tired after all these weeks of preparation 
and strain, and that things which were always hard have just 
become too hard all at once." 


"You understand . . . oh, yes, I always knew you would. I've 
wanted to be friends with you, Anne Shirley. I like the way you 
laugh. I've always wished I could laugh like that. I'm not as sulky 
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as I look . . . it's these eyebrows. I really think they're what scare 
the men away. I never had a real girl friend in my life. Of course I 
always had Jim. We've been friends ever since we were kids. Why, 

I used to put a light up there in that attic window whenever I 
wanted him over particularly and he'd sail across at once. Catch 
me doing that now! We went everywhere together. No other boy 
ever had a chance . . . not that anyone wanted it perhaps. And now 
it's all over. He just got tired of me and was glad of the excuse of a 
guarrel to get free. Oh, won't I hate you tomorrow because I told 
you this!" 

"Why?" 

"We always hate people who surprise our secrets, I suppose," 
said Nora drearily. "But I don't care ... I don't care for anything. 
Oh, Anne Shirley, I'm so miserable. Just let me have a good cry on 
your shoulder. I've got to smile and look happy all day tomorrow. 
Sally thinks it's because I'm superstitious that I wouldn't be one of 
her bridesmaids ... I'd been twice before . . . but it isn't. I just 
couldn't endure to stand there and hear her saying 'I will' and 
know I'd never have a chance of saying it for Jim. I'd have broken 
down and howled like a dog. I want to be a bride . . . and have a 
trousseau . . . and monogrammed linen . . . and lovely presents . . . 
even Aunt Mouser's butter-dish. She gives a butter dish to every 
bride ... an awful thing with a top like the dome of St. Peter's. We 
could have had it on the breakfast table just to make fun of. Anne, 

I think I'm going crazy." 

The dance was over when the girls went back to the house. 
People were being stowed away for the night. Tommy Nelson was 
taking Barnabas and Saul to the barn. Aunt Mouser was still 
sitting on a sofa, thinking of all the dreadful things she hoped 
wouldn't happen on the morrow. 

"I hope nobody will get up and give a reason why they 
shouldn't be joined together. That happened at Tillie Hatfield's 
wedding." 

"No such good luck for Gordon as that," said the best man. 

Aunt Mouser fixed him with a stony brown eye. "Young man, 
marriage isn't exactly a joke." 

"You bet it isn't," said the unrepentant. "Hello, Nora, when are 
we going to have a chance to dance at your wedding?" 
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Nora did not answer verbally. She went close up to him and 
deliberately slapped him first on one side of the face and then on 
the other. The slaps were not make-believe ones. Then she went 
upstairs without looking behind her. 

"That girl," said Aunt Mouser, "is overwrought." 

The forenoon of the next day passed in a whirl of last-minute 
things. Anne, shrouded in one of Mrs. Nelson's aprons, spent it in 
the kitchen helping Nora make salads. Nora was all pickles, 
evidently repenting, as she had foretold, her confidences of the 
night before. 

"We'll be all tired out for a month," she snapped, "and father 
can't really afford all this splurge. But Sally was set on having 
what she calls a 'pretty wedding' and father gave in. He's always 
spoiled her." 

"Spite and jealousy," said Aunt Mouser, suddenly popping her 
head out of the pantry where she was driving Mrs. Nelson frantic 
with her hopings against hope. 

"She's right," said Nora bitterly to Anne. "Quite right. I am 
spiteful and jealous. I hate the very look of happy people. But all 
the same I'm not sorry I slapped Jud Taylor's face last night. I'm 
only sorry I didn't tweak his nose into the bargain. Well, that 
finishes the salads. They do look pretty. I love fussing things up 
when I'm normal. Oh, after all, I hope everything will go off nicely 
for Sally's sake. I suppose I do love her underneath everything, 
though just now I feel as if I hated everyone and Jim Wilcox most 
of all." 

"All I hope is the groom won't be missing just before the 
ceremony," floated out from the pantry in Aunt Mouser's 
lugubrious tones. "Austin Creed was. He just forgot he was to be 
married. The Creeds was always forgetful but I call that carrying it 
too far." 

The two girls looked at each other and laughed. Nora's whole 
face changed when she laughed . . . lightened . . . glowed . . . 
rippled. 

By noon everything was in immaculate readiness and 
everybody dressed. 
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"You look wonderful, Nora," said Anne. "That smoke-blue 
chiffon and that picture hat bring out the gloss of your hair and the 
blue of your eyes." 

"There's nobody to care how I look," said Nora bitterly. "Well, 
watch me grin, Anne. I mustn't be the death's head at the feast, I 
suppose. I have to play the Wedding March after all . . . Vera's got 
a terrible headache. I feel more like playing the Dead March, as 
Aunt Mouser foreboded." 

Mrs. Nelson was crying because Sally looked so lovely in her 
wedding dress. 

"Now, now, don't be sentimental, Jane," said Aunt Mouser. 
"You've still got one daughter left and likely to have her from all 
accounts. Well, well, I hope nobody will drop dead like old Uncle 
Cromwell did at Roberta Pringle's wedding, right in the middle of 
the ceremony. The bride spent two weeks in bed from shock." 

With this inspiring send-off the bridal party went downstairs to 
the strains of Nora's Wedding March somewhat stormily played 
and Sally and Gordon were married without anyone dropping dead 
or losing the wedding ring. It was a pretty wedding and even Aunt 
Mouser gave up worrying about the universe for a few moments. 
Nora continued to glower from the piano stool but when the 
ceremony was completed she went up to Sally and gave her a 
fierce hug, wedding veil and all. 

"So that's finished," said Nora drearily when the dinner was 
over and the bridal party and most of the guests had gone. "We 
must clear up the mess, I suppose. There's a lot of young fry 
waiting for the boat train and some staying over Sunday. They're 
going to wind up by a bonfire on the shore and a moonlight rock 
dance. You can imagine how much I feel like moonlight dancing. I 
want to go to bed and cry." 

"I'll help you clean up," said Anne, "and then we'll have a cup 
of tea . . ." 

"Anne Shirley, do you think a cup of tea a panacea for 
everything! Never mind, I don't want to be horrid but I suppose 
it's my native disposition. I hate the thought of this shore dance 
more than the wedding. Jim always used to be at our shore 
dances." 
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By moonrise everyone was keen for the shore dance. Already 
the boys had a huge bonfire of driftwood ablaze on the point and 
the waters of the harbour were creaming and glimmering in the 
moonlight. Anne was expecting to enjoy herself hugely but a 
glimpse of Nora's face as the latter went down the rock steps, 
carrying a basket of sandwiches for the revellers gave her pause. 
"She's so unhappy. If there was anything I could do!" 

An idea popped into Anne's head. She had always been a prey 
to impulse. She darted into the kitchen, snatched up a little hand 
lamp alight there and sped up the back stairs and then to the attic. 
She set the light in the dormer window that looked out across the 
harbour, the trees hid it from the shore dancers. 

"He may see it and come. I suppose Nora will be furious with 
me but that won't matter so much if he only comes." 

Jim Wilcox did not come. Anne gave up looking for him after 
awhile and forgot him in the merriment of the evening. Nora had 
disappeared and Aunt Mouser had gone to bed. It was eleven 
o'clock when the revelry ceased and the tired moonlighters 
yawned their way upstairs. Anne was so sleepy she never thought 
of the light in the attic. But at two o'clock Aunt Mouser crept into 
the room and flashed a candle in the girls' faces. 

"Goodness, what's the matter?" gasped Dot Fraser, sitting up 
in bed. 

"Sh . . . sh," warned Aunt Mouser, her eyes nearly popping out 
of her head. "I think there's someone in the house. I know there is. 
Listen to that noise." 

"Sounds like a cat mewing," giggled Dot. 

"Nothing of the sort," said Aunt Mouser severely. "I know 
there is a cat mewing somewhere but that is not what wakened 
me. It was a bump ... a loud distinct bump. There's burglars in 
this house. I'm going to call Samuel." 

Aunt Mouser disappeared. The girls looked at each other. 

"Do you suppose ... all the wedding presents are down there 
in the library?" said Dot. 

"I'm going to get up anyhow," said Anne. 

The girls got their kimonos and slipped out into the hall. Aunt 
Mouser was coming along it, followed by Dr. Nelson in dressing 
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gown and slippers. Mrs. Nelson, who couldn't find her kimono, was 
sticking a terrified face out of her door. 

"Oh, Samuel, don't take any risks. If it's burglars they may 
shoot 

"Nonsense, I don't believe there's anyone," said the doctor. "I 
tell you I heard a bump," quavered Aunt Mouser. 

A couple of boys, Jud Taylor among them, joined the party. 
They crept cautiously down the stairs, headed by the doctor, and 
Aunt Mouser, candle in one hand and poker in the other, brought 
up the rear. There were undoubtedly noises in the library. The 
doctor opened the door and walked in. 

Barnabas, who had contrived to be overlooked in the library 
when Saul was taken to the barn, was sitting on the back of the 
chesterfield, blinking amused eyes. Nora and a young man were 
standing in the middle of the room, dimly lighted by a flickering 
candle. The young man had his arms around Nora and was holding 
a large white handkerchief to her face. 

"He's chloroforming her," shrieked Aunt Mouser, letting the 
poker fall with a tremendous crash. 

The young man turned, dropped the handkerchief and looked 
foolish. Yet he was rather a nice-looking young man with crinkly 
russet eyes and crinkly red-brown hair. Nora snatched up the 
handkerchief and applied it to her face. 

"Jim Wilcox, what does this mean?" demanded the doctor 
sternly. 

"I don't know what it means," said Jim Wilcox sulkily. "All I 
know is Nora signalled for me. I didn't see the light till I came 
home at one from a Masonic banquet. And I sailed right over." 

"I didn't signal for you," stormed Nora. "For goodness' sake 
don't look like that, father. I wasn't asleep ... I was sitting at my 
window ... I hadn't undressed . . . and I saw a man coming up 
from the shore. I knew it was Jim so I ran down. And I ... I ran 
into the library door and it made my nose bleed. He's just been 
trying to stop it." 

"I jumped in at the window and knocked over that bench . . ." 

"I told you I heard a bump," said Aunt Mouser . . . 
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"And now Nora says she didn't signal for me, so I'll just relieve 
you of my unwelcome presence with apologies to all concerned." 

"It's really too bad to have disturbed your night's rest and 
brought you all the way over the bay on a wild-goose chase/' said 
Nora as icily as possible consistent with hunting for a bloodless 
spot on Jim's handkerchief. "Wild goose chase is right," said the 
doctor. 

"You'd better try a door-key down your back," said Aunt 
Mouser. 

"It was I who put the light in the window," said Anne shame¬ 
facedly, "and then I forgot 

"You dared!" cried Nora. "I'll never forgive you!" 

"Have you all gone crazy?" said the doctor irritably. "What's 
all this fuss about anyway? Put that window down, Jim . . . there's 
a wind blowing in fit to chill you to the bone. Nora, hang your head 
back and your nose will stop bleeding." 

Nora was shedding tears of rage and shame. Mingled with the 
blood on her face they made her a fearsome sight. Jim Wilcox 
looked as if he wished the floor would open and drop him in the 
cellar. 

"Well," said Aunt Mouser belligerently, "all you can do now is 
to marry her, Jim Wilcox. She'll never get a husband when it gets 
round that she was found here with you at two o'clock at night." 
"Marry her!" cried Jim in exasperation. "I've wanted all my life to 
marry her . . . never wanted any other girl." 

"Then why didn't you say so long ago?" cried Nora whirling 
about to face him. 

"Say so! You've snubbed me and frozen me and jeered at me 
for years. You've gone out of your way times without number to 
show me how you despised me. I didn't think it was the least use 
to ask you to marry me. And last January you said . . ." 

"You goaded me into saying it. . . you . . ." 

"I goaded you! I like that. You picked a guarrel with me just to 
get rid of me ..." 

"I didn't . . . I . . . you . . ." 
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"And yet I was fool enough to tear over here in the dead of 
night because I thought you'd put our old signal in the attic 
window and wanted me. Ask you to marry me! Well, I'll do it now 
and have done with it and you can have the fun of turning me 
down before all this gang. Nora Editha Nelson, will you marry 
me?" 


"Oh, won't I . . . won't I!" cried Nora so shamelessly that even 
Barnabas blushed for her. 

Jim gave her one incredulous look . . . then sprang at her. 
Perhaps her nose had stopped bleeding . . . perhaps it hadn't. It 
didn't matter. 

"I think you've all forgotten this is the Sabbath morning," said 
Aunt Mouser, who had just remembered it herself. "I could do with 
a cup of tea if anyone would make it. I ain't used to demonstrations 
like this. All I hope is poor Nora has really landed him at last. At 
least, she has witnesses." 

They went to the kitchen and Mrs. Wilson came down and 
made them a pot of tea ... all but Jim and Nora who remained 
closeted in the library with Barnabas for chaperone. Anne did not 
see Nora until next morning. 

"I owe this to you, Anne. If you hadn't put that light. . . though 
just for two and a half minutes last night I could have chewed your 
ears off . . ." 

But the last word was Aunt Mouser's. 

"Well, all I hope is it won't be a case of marrying in haste and 
repenting at leisure," she said. 
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I Have Come Home (1936) 

There is at least one spot left on earth where a little leisure is 
to be found, and that is in Prince Edward Island. People there have 
not yet forgotten how to live. They don't tear through life. Every 
time I, accustomed to the breathless tempo of existence elsewhere, 
go back to it I am impressed by this fact. 

There is about life in "Abegweit" a certain innate and 
underlying serenity that is never wholly absent, even on days when 
a church "tea" is in the offing or the hay on the hill field must be 
got in before it rains. They realize that eternity exists—no, we 
realize it. For I am one of "the Islanders" still, though I have made 
my home in another land for a guarter of a century. We know that 
"he who believeth shall not make haste" . . . shall not run hither 
and yon aimlessly chasing the will-o'-wisps of ambition and fortune 
and power. We are all born knowing that "our own will come to us" 
. . . we have only to wait. 

It is a great thing for a land to have this birthright. . . this 
background . . . this unfailing "oneness" with the great Eternal 
Spirit of beauty and reality and peace. Peace! You never know 
what peace is until you walk on the shores or in the fields of Prince 
Edward Island on a summer twilight when the dew is falling and 
the old old stars are peeping out and the sea keeps its nightly tryst 
with the little land it loves. You find your soul then—you realize 
that youth is not a vanished thing but something that dwells 
forever in the heart. And you look around on the dimming 
landscape of haunted hill and murmuring ocean, of homestead 
lights and old fields tilled by dead and gone generations who loved 
them—and you say, "I have come home!" 


The Family Herald and Weekly Star, June 1936. 
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My Childhood in Canada (1938) 

There are many things in my life for which I am thankful; but 
the one for which I am most thankful is that it was my good 
fortune to have been "born and bred" on Abegweit . . . that 
beautiful name for Prince Edward Inland which it should never 
have lost. I know perfectly well that deep down in my heart is a 
great pity for every one who was NOT born on Prince Edward 
Island. Can it ever be made up to them? 

It was my further good fortune to have lived on the "north 
shore" of "the Island." where I could gaze every day and night on 
the splendid pageant of the St Lawrence gulf . . . splendid in its 
ever-changing beauty of dawn and noon and midnight, of storm 
and calm, wind and rain, starlight, moonlight, sunset. Sunset! I 
shall remember in the halls of eternity some sunsets I have seen 
over New London harbor. 

We children of my day almost lived on the shore. There were 
so many things we could do there ... It was a world in itself. Bathe 
on the sand beach . . . wade around the rocks . . . climb the red 
cliffs and poke seaswallows out of their nests . . . watch the white 
gulls soaring . . . gather pebbles, dulse, sea-moss, kelp, snails, 
mussels . . . run races over the sand . . . dig wells in it. . . build 
castles . . . climb the shining faces of the dunes . . . and slide down 
in a merry smother of sand . . . pile up driftwood . . . make shore 
pies . . . peep through the spyglass at the fishing boats . . . space 
faileth me to tell of all the things we did on that far away shore of 
long ago. 

And the children living there to-day can do just those things. 
For that old shore is unchanged amid all the changes of the years. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, June 1938. 
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Later Appeared in The Blythes Are 
_ Quoted _ 

The following chapters appeared in Lucy Maud Montgomery's 
final book, published after her suicide in 1942. The book was first 
published in abridged form as The Road to Yesterday { 1974), and it 
was released in full under the title The Blythes Are Quoted (2009). 
The 1974 publisher claimed that all of the works within it were 
unpublished, but that was untrue. Montgomery reworked material 
she had published earlier to incorporate Anne. She attributed the 
poetry to Anne and her son, Walter. 

Obviously, these have been collected before, although not in a 
volume identifying them as public domain. I include them here in 
defiance of the ghoulish practice of publishing long-dead authors' 
works in order to secure copyrights on them. 

In deference to the fact that arrangements of public domain 
material can be copyrighted, these works are not presented in the 
same order as either previous collection. They are chronological by 
original release. 
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"The Old Path Round the Shore" (1903) 

It winds beneath the shadow where the Druid fir trees lean 
And through their parting boughs I see the harbour's purple 
screen. 

Winds from the west are blowing o'er the mid-sea's purple 
skin. 

And in the sunset distance the boats are coming in. 
White-winged across the foam line of the misty, moaning bar. 
And further still adown the coast shines out the lighthouse 
star. 

'Tis just the same as when we walked together there of yore 
But something's gone forever from the old path round the 
shore. 

Here everything still speaks of you ... the waters lisp your 
name, 

My listening heart repeats it as it used to when you came. 

Your laughter in the breezes rings more clearly than your own, 
The whispers in the fir boughs seem the echo of your tone, 

The summer skies above the sea are as your deep eyes blue 
The sweet wild roses on the bank are waiting, dear, for you. 
But rose and lover wait in vain for you will come no more 
To walk, the world forgetting, on the old path round the shore. 

And I must go my way alone adown the shining strand. 

And miss the kisses of your lips, the pressure of your hand. 

And watch with lonely eyes the gleam of purple seas afar, 

And shadowy sails that drift across the misty harbour bar; 

I wonder if in distant lands where rarer roses blow. 

You ever think of me and of those moments long ago, 

And if did fate permit it you would gladly come once more 
And walk with me at sunset on the old path round the shore. 


The Household Ledger, October 1903. 

Later in Canadian Home Journal, July 1921. 
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“Song of Winter" (1919) 

Fast tonight the frost is holding over all the world we know, 
Fields we loved are grim and barren underneath the woven 
snow, 

And our forest, palled in purple, seems far less a friend than 

foe. 


But at twilight we foregather by the red and purring flame, 
Springtime long ago forsaken, summer but a golden name. 

By the hearth, as in the woodland, comradeship remains the 
same. 

Gone the violet of the valley, gone the rose and daffodil. 

Song has left our hills of roaming very lonely, very chill, 

Secret glens have ceased to call us and our river's voice is still. 

But our shabby books are with us and our dreams are never 
o'er. 

On the gloom of stark midwinter we will shut our sturdy door. 
At our fireside the love-light burns and beckons evermore. 


Canadian Home Journal, December 1919. 
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“An Old Face" (1927) 

Many a wild, adventurous year 
Wrote its splendid record here; 

Stars of many an old romance 
Shine in that ironic glance; 

Many a hideous, vital day 
Came and smote and passed away; 

Now this face is ripe and glad, 

Patient, sane—a little sad. 

Friend to life, yet with no fear 
Of the darkness drawing near; 
these so gallant eyes must see 
Dawn-light of eternity, 

See the secret vision still 
High on some supernal hill; 

'Tis a daring hope I hold— 

To look like this when I am old. 


The Literary Digest, October 23, 1927. 
Earlier in The Commonweal. 
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"The Gate of Dream" (1919-1920) 

I seek a little hidden gate 
That will swing wide to me— 

Haply beneath a sunset-cloud. 

Or moonrise wizardry, 

Or in some winking vale of noon 
And shadow I may find it soon. 

And star-like moth may be my guide 
Where dear, dim pathways run. 

Or a sweet something beckon me. 

Fragrance and song in one; 

Or a west wind may pipe me on 
To it in some pale amber dawn. 

Beside it blossoms a single rose 
By dews ambrosial fed; 

Some say it is all ivory white, 

But I know it is red. 

And Memory fond and Hope elate 
Are the twin warders of the gate. 

Beyond it in the crystal sky 
My Spanish castle towers. 

And all the ways are garlanded 
With my ungathered flowers; 

While haunting music faintly sings 
Of exguisite, immortal things. 

Some halcyon days I never lived 
Are waiting there fore me. 

And laughter that I somehow missed 
Echoes elusively; 

O poignant guest! O lure supreme! 

When shall I find my gate of dream? 


The Canadian Magazine, November 1919-April 1920. 
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"Grief" (1922) 


To my door came grief one 

day 

In the dawnlight ashen gray. 
All unwelcomed entered in. 
Took the seat where Joy had 
been 

At my hearthstone when the 
glow 

Of my fire had faded low— 

In Love's own accustomed 
place 

Grief sat with me face to 
face. 

In the noonday's ministry 
Grief was ever near to me; 
in the mournful eventide 
Grief was closely at my side; 
In the darkness when I slept 
Grief her waking vigil kept. 
Shrinking from her sullen 
woe, 

Much I longed to see her go. 

Music lost its tender grace 
When I looked on her grim 
face; 

Flowers no more were sweet 
to me. 

Sunshine lost its witchery; 
Laughter hid itself in fear 
Of that Presence dour and 
drear; 

Little dreams in pale dismay 
Made all haste to steal away. 


Reft of what has made me 
glad, 

Grief alone was all I had. 
Then I took her to my breast, 
Cherished her as welcome 
guest. 

Fairer every day she grew. 
More beloved, kind, and true. 
Thus it was that grief to me 
Friend and comrade came to 
be. 


Broke at last a bitter day 

When my dear Grief went 
away; 

On a silver dappled dawn 

I awoke and found her gone; 

Oh, the emptiness and smart 

That she left within my 
heart! 

Vain my lonely ceaseless 
plea, 

"Faithless Grief, come back 
to me". 


The Canadian Maqazine, March 1922. 
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"Wind of Autumn" (1922) 

I walked with Wind of Autumn across the uplands airy, 

Where canny eyes might hope to spy the little men in green, 
By road of firs that should have led right on to lands of faery, 
Enchanted lands the sun and moon between. 

We might have met the olden gods in those wild friendly 
spaces, 

I think they peeped at us and laughed as we went on our 

way. 

The little fauns and satyrs hid in all the haunted places 
Where Wind of Autumn led me on that day. 

The hemlock harp for music, immortal wine for drinking. 

Oh, but we were rare good comrades, that gallant wind and 

1 / 

As hand-in-hand we wandered till roguish stars were winking 
Between the scurrying cloudlets in the sky. 

And oh, my sleep was sweet that night until the dawn came 
shyly 

And all the pretty dreams I had made haste to slip away, 

For Wind of Autumn just outside was calling, calling slyly, 
"Come with me for another spendthrift day." 


Canadian Home Journal, October 1922. 
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"Farewell to an Old Room" (1924) 

In the gold of sunset bloom Here have I aforetime lain 

I must leave my old, old room, Cheek to cheek with biting 
Bid good-by and shut the door pain; 

Never to repass it more. Death came here one 


Tender things my lips would 
say 

To it ere I go away. 

For this room has seemed to 
be 

In itself a friend to me. 

Here I knew how sweet was 
sleep— 

Sweeter still to lie in deep 
Wakefulness of joy that came 
Touched with youth's 
enchanted flame; 

Lovely laughter has been 
here, 

Moonlit dreaming, very dear, 
And the waking rapture when 
Morn came dancing up the 
glen. 

Here I sought to make me 

fair. 

Looped and coaxed and 
bound my hair. 

Slipped the sheen of kissing 

silk 

Over shoulders white as milk. 
Loved myself because I knew, 
Seeing, he would love me, 

too. 

Waited at this window—so— 
For a hurrying step below. 


shuddering day. 

Looked on me, but went 
away; 

Good and evil, rest and 
strife, 

All the wonderment of life, 
All its lavish pageantry 
Here have been a part of 

me. 

So I say good-by with tears 
To my room of happy years. 
And if she who comes to 
stay 

Here when I have gone 
away 

Be a girl, I leave her, too, 

All the fairy dreams I knew, 
All my fancies, all the hosts 
Of my little friendly ghosts. 

May she have, as I have had, 
Many things to make her 
glad, 

Beckoning sunshine, singing 
showers. 

Long, serene, contented 
hours, 

Muted wind in boughs of fir. 
Nights that will be kind to 

her. 

And a room that still will be 
Friend, as it has been to me. 


The Ladies' Home Journal, October 1924. 
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"The Haunted Room" (1929) 

This is a haunted room, 

This quiet, firelit place, 

Where glimmering mirrors bloom 
With many a misty face. 

Here a young lover still 

Dreams his wild heart away 

In splendid anguish till 
The cruel gleam of day. 

The little Spanish bride. 

Lovely beyond belief. 

Homesick until she died 
Comes in her alien grief. 

And she who hated so 
Hates still, a fugitive, 

Unhappy ghost of woe 
Who cannot yet forgive. 

There are no happy ghosts— 

The happy dead lie still; 

Only they come, the hosts 
Who did, or suffered ill. 

Old scandals lurk and creep, 

Old lies and mockeries. 

Secrets that poisoned sleep. 

And ancient cruelties. 

Oh, who would think this room, 

This pleasant, firelit space, 

Where rosy shadows bloom, 

Was such a haunted place? 


The Canadian Magazine, January 1929. 
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Some Fools and a Saint (1931) 
CHAPTER 1 

"You are going to board at Long Alec's!" exclaimed Mr. 
Sheldon in amazement. 

The old minister of the Glen Donald congregation and the new 
minister were in the little church vestry. The old minister had 
looked kindly at the new minister . . . kindly and rather wistfully. 
This boy was so like what he himself had been fifty years 
before . . . young, enthusiastic, full of hope, energy and high 
purpose. Goodlooking, too. Mr. Sheldon smiled a bit in the back of 
his mind and wondered if Curtis Burns were engaged. Probably. 
Most young ministers were. If not, there would be some fluttering 
in the girlish hearts of Glen Donald. And small blame to them. 

The induction service had been held in the afternoon and had 
been followed by a supper in the basement. Curtis Burns had met 
all his people and shaken hands with them. He was feeling a little 
confused and bewildered, and rather glad to find himself in the 
guiet, elm-shaded vestry with old Mr. Sheldon, his saintly 
predecessor who had ministered to this congregation for over 
thirty years and whose resignation in the preceding autumn had 
seemed cataclysmic to his adoring parish. 

"You have a good church and a loyal people here, Mr. Burns," 
said Mr. Sheldon. "I hope your ministry among them will be happy 
and blessed." 

Curtis Burns smiled. When he smiled his cheeks dimpled 
which gave him a boyish, irresponsible look. Mr. Sheldon felt a 
momentary doubt. He could not recall any minister of his 
acguaintance who had dimples. Was it fitting? But Curtis Burns 
was saying, with just the right shade of diffidence and modesty: 


"I am sure it will be my own fault, sir, if it is not. I feel my lack 
of experience. May I draw on yours occasionally for advice and 
help?" 
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"I shall be very glad to give you any assistance in my power/' 
said Mr. Sheldon, his doubts disappearing promptly. "As for advice 
. . . bushels of it are at your disposal. I shall hand you out a piece 
at once. Go in the manse . . . don't board." 

Curtis shook his brown head ruefully. 

"I can't, Mr. Sheldon . . . not right away. I haven't a cent. It 
took my last penny to buy a suit for my ordination. I'll have to wait 
until I've saved enough out of my salary to put a few sticks of 
furniture in the manse." 

"Oh, well ... of course if you can't you can't. But do it as soon 
as you can. There is no place like his own home for a minister. The 
Glen Donald manse is a nice old house. It was a very happy home 
to me for many years . . . until the death of my dear wife five years 
ago. Since then I have been very lonely. However, you will have a 
good boarding place with Mrs. Richards. She will make you very 
comfortable." 

"Unfortunately Mrs. Richards can't have me after all. She has 
to go to the hospital for a rather serious operation. I am going to 
board at Mr. Field's . . . Long Alec, I believe he is called. You seem 
to have odd nicknames in Glen Donald . . . I've heard a few 
already." 

And then Mr. Sheldon had exclaimed. 

"Long Alec's!" 

"Yes, I prevailed on him and his sister today to take me in for a 
few weeks on promise of good behavior. I'm in luck. It's the only 
other place near the church. I had hard work to get them to 
consent." 

"But. . . Long Alec's!" said Mr. Sheldon again. 

It struck Curtis that Mr. Sheldon's surprise was rather 
surprising. Why shouldn't he board at Long Alec's? 

Long Alec seemed a most respectable and rather attractive 
youngish man, with his fine-cut aquiline features, his high white 
forehead, and soft dreamy gray eyes. And the sister ... a sweet, 
little, brown thing, rather tired-looking, with a flute-like voice. Her 
face was as brown as a nut, her hair and eyes were brown, her lips 
scarlet. Of all the girls that had clustered, flower-like, about the 
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basement that day, casting shy glances of admiration at the 
handsome young minister, he remembered nothing. But he 
remembered Lucia Field. 

"Why not Long Alec's?" he said. Recalling, too, that a few 
other people had seemed taken aback when he had mentioned his 
change of boarding house. Mr. Sheldon looked embarrassed. 

"Oh, it's all right I suppose. Only ... I shouldn't have thought 
them likely to take a boarder. Lucia has her hands full as it is. You 
know there's an invalid cousin there." 

"Yes. I called to see her when I preached here in February. 
What a tragedy . . . that sweet, beautiful woman!" 

"A beautiful woman indeed," said Mr. Sheldon emphatically. 
"And a wonderful woman. She is one of the greatest powers for 
good in this community. They call her the angel of Glen Donald. I 
tell you, Mr. Burns, the influence that Alice Harper wields from 
that bed of helplessness is amazing. I cannot tell you what she has 
been to me during these past ten years. Her wonderful life is an 
inspiration. The young girls of the congregation worship her. Do 
you know that for eight years she has taught a class of teen age 
girls? They go over to her room after the opening exercises of the 
Sunday school here. She enters into their lives . . . they take all 
their problems and perplexities to her. And it was entirely due to 
her that the church here was not hopelessly disrupted when Elder 
North went on a rampage because Lucia Field played a sacred 
violin solo for a collection piece one day. Alice sent for the Elder 
and talked him into sanity. She told me the whole interview later 
in confidence, with her own inimitable little humorous touches. It 
was rich. She is full of fun. She suffers indescribably at times but 
no one ever heard her utter a word of complaint." 

"Has she always been so?" 

"Oh, no. She fell from the barn loft ten years ago . . . hunting 
for eggs or something. She was unconscious for twenty-four 
hours . . . and has been paralyzed from the hips down ever since." 

"Have they had good medical advice?" 

"The best. Winthrop Field . . . Long Alec's father . . . had 
specialists from everywhere. They could do nothing for her. She is 
a daughter of Winthrop's sister. Her father and mother died when 
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she was a baby . . . her father was a clever scamp who died a 
dipsomaniac like his father before him . . . and the Fields brought 
her up. Before her accident I really knew little of her . . . she was a 
slim, pretty, shy girl who liked to keep in the background and 
seldom went about with the other young people. I don't know that 
her existence on her uncle's charity was altogether easy. She feels 
her helplessness keenly . . . she can't even turn herself in bed, Mr. 
Burns . . . feels that she is a burden on Alec and Lucia. They are 
very good to her . . . but young and healthy people can't 
understand fully. Winthrop Field died seven years ago and his wife 
the next year. Then Lucia gave up her work in the city . . . she was 
a teacher in the High School . . . and came home to keep house for 
Alec and wait on Alice . . . who can't bear to have strangers 
handling her, poor soul. Lucia is a good girl ... I think . . . and 
Alec's a fine fellow in many ways ... a little stubborn perhaps. I've 
heard some talk of his being engaged to Edna Pollock . . . but it 
never comes to anything. Well, it's a fine old place . . . the Field 
farm is the best in Glen Donald . . . and Lucia is a good 
housekeeper. I hope you'll be comfortable . . . but . . ." 

Mr. Sheldon stopped abruptly and stood up. 

"Mr. Sheldon, what do you mean by that 'but'?" said Curtis 
resolutely. "Some of the rest looked 'but' too, though they didn't 
say it. I want to understand ... I don't like mysteries." 

"Then you shouldn't go to Long Alec's," said Mr. Sheldon, 
drily. 

"Why not?" 

"I suppose I'd better tell you. I suppose I ought to. Yet it 
always makes me feel like a fool. Mr. Burns, there is something 
very strange about the old Field place. Glen Donald people will tell 
you it is . . . haunted." 

"Haunted!" Curtis almost laughed. His dimples ran riot. "Mr. 
Sheldon, you don't tell me that." 

"I once said 'haunted' in just the same tone," said Mr. Sheldon 
a little sharply. Even if he were a saint he did not care to be 
laughed at by boys just out of college. "I never said it so after I 
spent a night there." 

"But you don't. . . seriously, you don't believe it, Mr. 

Sheldon?" 
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"Of course I don't. That is, I don't believe the strange things 
that have happened there during the last five or six years are 
supernatural or caused by supernatural agency. But the things 
have happened . . . there is no doubt whatever about that." 

"What things?" 

Mr. Sheldon coughed. 

"I . . . I . . . some of them sound a little ridiculous when put 
into words. But the cumulative effect is not ridiculous ... at least, 
to those who have to live in the house and who cannot find the 
explanation of them . . . cannot, Mr. Burns. Rooms are turned 
upside down ... a cradle is rocked in the garret where no cradle is 
. . . violins are played . . . there are no violins in the house except 
Lucia's which is always kept in her room . . . cold water is poured 
over people in bed . . . clothes pulled off them . . . shrieks ring 
through the garret . . . dead peoples' voices are heard talking in 
empty rooms . . . bloody footprints are found on the floors . . . 
white figures have been seen walking on the barn roof. Oh, smile, 
Mr. Burns ... I have smiled too. And I laughed when I heard that 
all the eggs under their setting hens last spring were discovered to 
be hard-boiled. But it was no laughing matter when Long Alec's 
binder-house was burned last fall with his new binder in it. It was 
off by itself . . . nobody had been near it for weeks." 

"But. . . Mr. Sheldon ... if anybody but you had told me those 
things ..." 

"You wouldn't have believed them? And you don't . . . guite . . . 
believe me. I don't blame you. I didn't believe the yarns until I 
spent a night there." 

"And did anything . . . what happened?" 

"Well, I heard the cradle ... it rocked all night in the garret 
over my head. The dinner bell rang at midnight. I heard a devilish 
sort of laugh ... I can't say whether it was in my room or out of it. 
There was a guality in it that filled me with a sickening sort of 
horror ... I admit it. Mr. Burns, that laughter was not human. And 
just before dawn every dish on one of the cupboard shelves was 
thrown to the floor and smashed. Moreover . . ." Mr. Sheldon's 
gentle old mouth twitched . . . "the porridge at breakfast, was 
literally half salt." 

"Somebody was playing tricks." 
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"Of course I believe that as firmly as you do. But what 
somebody? And how is it the somebody can't be caught? You don't 
suppose Lucia and Long Alec haven't tried?" 

"Do these performances go on every night?" 

"No. Weeks will sometimes pass without incident. Then, there 
is an orgy. Moonlight nights are generally . . . not always . . . 
quiet." 

"Who lives in the house besides Miss Field and her brother 
and Miss Harper?" 

"Two people. Jack MacCree, a half-witted fellow who has made 
his home with the Fields for thirty years ... he must be close on 
fifty . . . and Julia Marsh, the servant girl. A lumpish, sulky sort of 
creature . . . one of the Glen Donald Road Marshes. Perhaps you've 
heard of them?" 

"A half-wit. . . and a girl from a degenerate family! I don't 
think your ghosts should be very hard to locate, Mr. Sheldon." 

"It's not so simple as that. Of course they were suspected at 
once. But the things go on when Jock is locked in his room. Julia 
would never have her door locked I admit. But someone stood 
guard outside of it. Besides, these things happen nights she is 
away." 

"Have you ever heard either of them laugh?" 

"Yes. Jack giggles foolishly. Julia snorts. I cannot believe that 
either of them produced the sound I heard. Glen Donald people at 
first thought it was Jock. Now they believe it is ghosts . . . they 
really do, even those who won't admit they believe it." 

"What reason do they have for supposing the house is 
haunted?" 

"Well, there's a pitiful tale. Julia Marsh's sister Anna used to 
work there before Julia. Help is hard to get in Glen Donald, Mr. 
Burns. And Lucia must have help . . . she cannot do the work of 
that place and wait on Alice alone. Anna Marsh had had an 
illegitimate baby. It was about three years old and she used to 
have it there with her. It was a pretty little thing . . . they all liked 
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the child. One day it was drowned in the barn cistern . . . Jock had 
left the top off. Anna seemed to take it coolly . . . didn't make a 
fuss . . . didn't even cry. I'm told. People said, 'Oh, she's glad to be 
rid of it. A bad lot, those Marshes.' But two weeks after the child 
was buried Anna hanged herself in the garret." 


Curtis gave a horrified exclamation. 

"So you see there is a magnificent foundation for a ghost story. 
That's the reason Edna Pollock won't marry Long Alec. The 
Pollocks are well off and Edna is a smart capable girl .... but a bit 
below the Fields socially and mentally. She wants Alec to sell and 
move. She insists that the place is under a curse. Well, as for that, 
a note was found one morning, written in blood .... badly written 
and badly spelled .... Anna Marsh was very illiterate .... 'If ever 
children are born in this house they will be born accursed.' Alec 
won't sell. The place has been in his family since 1770 and he says 
he's not going to be driven out of it by spooks. A few weeks after 
Anna's death these performances began. The cradle was heard 
rocking in the garret .... there was a cradle there then. They took 
it away but the rocking went on just the same. Oh, everything has 
been done to solve the mystery. Neighbors have watched night 
after night. Sometimes nothing happened. Sometimes things 
happened but they couldn't find out why. Three years ago, Julia 
took a sulky fit and left . . . said people were saying things about 
her. Also I believe she said a vase in the parlor made a face at her 
when she was dusting it! Lucia got Min Deacon from over Bainton 
way. Min stayed three weeks and left because she was wakened by 
an icy hand on her face .... though she had locked her door on 
the inside. Then they got Maggie Elgon .... a young girl with 
splendid hair and no nerves. Maggie stood it for five weeks .... 
icy hands and weird laughter and ghostly cradles couldn't bother 
her. But when she woke up one morning and found that her 
beautiful braid of black hair had been cut off in the night .... well, 
that was too much for Maggie. Bobbed hair had not come in in 
Glen Donald then and Maggie was proud of her hair. Anna Marsh, 
people will tell you, had very poor hair and was always bitterly 
jealous of girls with nice hair. Lucia prevailed on Julia to come 
back then, having disposed of the offending vase, and she's been 
there ever since. Personally I feel sure Julia hasn't anything to do 
with it." 
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"Then .... who has?" 

"Oh, Mr. Burns, we can't answer that. And .... who knows 
what the powers of evil can or cannot do? Some very strange 
things happened at Epworth Rectory we are told. I don't think the 
mystery of them has ever been solved. And yet.... I hardly think 
the devil .... or even a malicious ghost .... would empty out a 
dozen bottles of raspberry vinegar and fill them up with red ink, 
salt and water." 

Mr. Sheldon laughed in spite of himself. Curtis didn't laugh . . . 
he frowned. 

"It is intolerable that such things can go on for five years and 
the perpetrator escape. It must be a dreadful life for Miss Field." 

"Lucia takes it coolly. Some people think a little too coolly. Of 
course, we have malicious people in Glen Donald as well as 
everywhere else and some have hinted that she does the things 
herself. Of course, I cannot believe that." 

"I should think not. What earthly motive could she have?" 


"To prevent Long Alec's marriage with Edna Pollock. Lucia 
was never particularly fond of Edna. And the Field pride finds it 
hard to swallow a Pollock alliance. Besides .... Lucia can play on 
the violin." 

"I could never believe such a thing of Miss Field." 

"No? I don't think I could either. Though I really don't know 
much about her. She hasn't taken any part in the church work . . . . 
well, I suppose she couldn't. But it is hard to kill an insinuation. I 
have fought and ousted many a lie, Mr. Burns, but some 
insinuations have beaten me. Lucia is a reserved little thing .... 
perhaps I am too old to get well acguainted with her. Well, I've 
told you all I know about our mystery. If you can put up with Long 
Alec's spooks for a few weeks there is no reason why you shouldn't 
be very comfortable. I know Alice will be glad to have you there. 
She worries over the mystery .... she thinks it keeps people away 
.... well, of course, it does, more or less .... and she's fond of 
company, poor girl. Besides, she's very nervous about the goings 
on. I hope I haven't made you nervous." 
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"No. You've interested me. I believe there's some quite simple 
solution." 

"And you also believe that everything has been greatly 
exaggerated. Oh, not by me .... I acquit you of that .... but by 
my gossiping parishioners. Well, I daresay there has been a good 
deal of exaggeration. Stories can grow to huge proportions in five 
years and we country folks are very fond of a spice of the 
dramatic. Twice two making four is dull .... twice two making five 
is exciting. But my hard-headed ruling elder, old Malcolm 
Dinwoodie, heard Winthrop Field talking in the parlor there one 
night.... years after he had been buried. Nobody who had once 
heard Winthrop Field's peculiar voice could mistake it.... or the 
little nervous laugh he always ended up with." 

"But I thought it was Anna Marsh's ghost that was supposed to 
walk?" 

"Well, her voice has been heard too, Mr. Burns. I'm not going 
to talk any more about this. You'll think me a doddering idiot. 
Perhaps you won't be so sure when you've lived in that house for 
awhile. And perhaps the spook will respect the cloth and behave 
while you are there. Perhaps you may even find out the truth." 


"Mr. Sheldon is a saint and a better man and minister than I'll 
ever be," mused Curtis as he walked across the road to his 
boarding place, "but the old fellow believes Long Alec's house is 
haunted .... in spite of the raspberry vinegar. Well, here's for a 
bout with the ghosts. And twice two is four." 

He looked behind him at his church ... a tranquil gray old 
building among sunken graves and mossy gravestones under the 
sharp silvery sky of the late spring evening. Beside it was the 
manse, a nice chubby old house of cream brick, looking lonely, and 
appealing with its blindless windows. Directly opposite it across 
the road was "the Old Field place." The wide, rather low house, 
with its many porches, had an odd resemblance to a motherly old 
hen with little chickens peeping out from under her breast and 
wings. There was a peculiar arrangement of dormer windows in 
the roof. The window of a room in the main house was at right 
angles to one in the el and was so close to it that people could 
have shaken hands from window to window. There was something 
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about this architectural trick that pleased Curtis. It gave the roof 
an individuality. Some great pine trees grew about it, stretching 
their boughs over it lovingly. The whole place had atmosphere, 
charm, suggestion. An old aunt of Curtis Burns' would have said, 

"There's family behind that." 

Virginia creeper rioted over the porches. Gnarled apple trees, 
from which sounded faint, delicate notes of birds, bent over plots 
of old-fashioned flowers .... thickets of white and fragrant sweet- 
clover, beds of mint and southernwood, pansies, honeysuckles and 
blush roses. There was an old mossy path, bordered by clam¬ 
shells, running up to the front door. Beyond were comfortable 
barns and a pasture field lying in the coolness of evening shadows, 
sprinkled over with the phantom-like globes of dandelions. A 
wholesome friendly old place. Nothing spookish about it. Mr. 
Sheldon was a saint but he was very old. Old people believed 
things too easily. 


CHAPTER 2 

Curtis Burns had been boarding at the old Field place for five 
weeks and nothing had happened . . . except that he had fallen 
fathoms deep in love with Lucia Fields. And he did not yet know 
that this had happened. Nobody knew it. . . except perhaps Alice 
Harper who seemed to see things invisible to others with those 
clear beautiful blue eyes of hers. She and Curtis were close 
friends. Like everyone else he was racked alternately with 
inexpressible admiration for her spirit and courage and fierce pity 
for her helplessness and sufferings. There was a pale, almost 
unearthly beauty about Alice Harper. In spite of her thin, lined 
face she had a strange look of youth partly owing to her bobbed 
golden hair, kept cut to avoid tangles, partly to the splendor of her 
large eyes which always seemed to have a laugh at the back of 
them . . . though she never laughed. She had a sweet smile with a 
hint of roguishness in it. . . especially when Curtis told her a joke. 
He was good at telling jokes and he carried every new one to her. 
She never complained, though there were occasional days when 
she moaned ceaselessly in almost unendurable agony and could 
see no one except Alec and Lucia. Some heart weakness made 
drugs dangerous and little could be done to relieve her but in such 
attacks she could not endure to be alone. On such days Curtis was 
left largely to the tender mercies of Julia Marsh . . . who served his 
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meals properly but whom he could not bear. She was a rather 
handsome creature, though her clear red-and-white face was 
marred and rendered sinister by a birthmark ... a deep red band 
across one cheek. Her eyes were small and amber-hued, her 
reddish-brown hair was splendid and untidy, and she moved with a 
graceful stealthiness of motion and limb like a cat in twilight. She 
was a great talker save on days when she took tantrums and 
became possessed with a silent devil. Then not a word could be got 
out of her and she glowered and lowered like a thunderstorm. 

Lucia did not seem to mind these moods . . . Lucia took everything 
that came with her sweet undisturbed serenity . . . but Curtis 
seemed to feel them all over the house. At such times Julia was a 
baffling, inhuman creature who might do anything. Sometimes 
Curtis was sure that she was at the bottom of the spook business; 
at other times he was just as sure it was Jock MacCree. He had 
even less use for Jock than Julia and could not understand why 
Lucia and Long Alec seemed actually to have an affection for the 
uncanny fellow. 


Jock was fifty and looked a hundred in some ways. He had 
staring filmy gray eyes, a skinny, sallow face, lank black hair, and 
a curiously protruding lower lip that made his profile singularly 
disagreeable. He was always arrayed in a motley collection of 
garments ... of his own choice it seemed, not of necessity . . . and 
spent most of his time carrying food to and looking after Long 
Alec's innumerable pigs. He made money for Long Alec out of the 
pigs but of other work he could be trusted with nothing. When 
alone by himself he sang old Scotch songs in a surprisingly sweet 
true voice but with something peculiar in its timbre. So Jock was 
musical, noted Curtis, remembering the violin. Jock's speaking 
voice was high-pitched and childish, and occasionally his 
expressionless face was shot through with gleams of Puck-like 
malice. When he smiled . . . which was rarely ... he looked 
incredibly cunning. From the beginning he seemed to have an awe 
of the black-coated minister and kept out of his way as much as 
possible, though Curtis sought him out, determined to solve, if 
possible, the mystery of the place. 

He had come to think lightly of the mystery. Everything had 
been normal and commonplace since his coming . . . except that 
one night, when he sat up late in his dormer-windowed room to 
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study, he had a curious, persistent feeling that he was being 
watched ... by some inimical personality at that. He put it down to 
nerves. It was never repeated. Once, too, when he had risen in the 
night to lower his window against a high wind, he had looked 
across the road at the moonlight manse and for a moment thought 
he saw someone looking out of the study window. He examined the 
manse next day but found no traces of any intruder. The doors 
were locked, the windows securely closed. No one had a key 
except himself and Mr. Sheldon, who still kept most of his books 
and some other things in the manse, though he was boarding with 
Mrs. Carter at Glen Donald Station a mile away. Curtis concluded 
that some odd effect of moonlight and tree shadows had tricked 
him. 

Evidently the perpetrator of the tricks knew when it was wise 
to he low. A resident boarder, young and shrewd, was a different 
proposition from a transient guest, an old man, or a sleepy, 
superstitious neighbor. So Curtis concluded in his youthful 
complacency. He was sorry nothing had happened. He wanted to 
have a chance at the spooks. 

Neither Lucia nor Long Alec ever referred to their "ha'nts," 
nor did he. But he had talked the matter over thoroughly with 
Alice, who had mentioned it when he went in to see her on the 
evening of his arrival. 

"So you are not afraid of our whow-whows? You know our 
garret is full of them," she said whimsically, as she gave him her 
very long, very slender, and very beautiful hand. 

Curtis noticed that Lucia, who had just finished giving Alice's 
back and shoulders the half-hour's rub that was necessary every 
night, flushed suddenly and deeply. 

"I'm afraid I don't take your who-whows very seriously, Miss 
Harper," he said. 

"Is there anything more you would like, Alice?" asked Lucia in 
a low voice. 

"No, dear. I feel very comfortable. Run away and rest. I know 
you're tired. And I want to get really acquainted with my new 
minister." 
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Lucia went out, her face still flushed. Curtis felt a sudden 
upsetting thrill at his heart as he watched her. He wanted to 
comfort her . . . help her . . . wipe that tired patience from her 
sweet, brown little face . . . make her smile . . . make her 
laugh. . . . 

"Mr. Burns, you are so nice and young," Alice was saying. "I've 
never known any but an old minister. I like youth. And so you don't 
believe in our family ghosts?" 

"I can't believe all the things I've heard." 

"And yet they're all true. More things, too, than anyone has 
heard. Mr. Burns, may we have a frank talk about it? I've never 
been able to talk frankly to anyone about it. Lucia and Alec can't 
bear to talk of it ... it made Mr. Sheldon nervous . . . and one 
can't talk to outsiders about such a matter ... at least I can't. 
When I heard you were coming here for a few weeks I was glad. 
Mr. Burns, I can't help hoping that you will solve the mystery . . . 
especially for the sake of Lucia and Alec. It's ruining their lives. 

It's bad enough to have me on their hands . . . but ghosts and 
devilry plus me are really too much. And they writhe with 
humiliation over it. . . you know it's considered a kind of 
disgraceful thing to have ghosts in the family." 

"What is your idea about the matter, Miss Harper?" 

"Oh, I suppose Jock does it . . . though no one can understand 
how. Jock, you know, isn't really half such a fool as he looks. And 
Jock used to prowl about the house after night long ago .... Uncle 
Winthrop often caught him. But he never did anything but prowl 
then." 


"How does he come to be here at all?" 

"His father, Dave MacCree, was a hired man here years ago. 
He saved Henry Kildare's life when the black stallion attacked 
him." 


"Henry Kildare?" 

"A young boy of eighteen who also worked here. He went to 
the Klondike when the gold rush began. He isn't in the picture at 
all . . . but Uncle Winthrop was so grateful to Jock's father for 
preventing such a thing happening that when Dave died the next 
year Uncle Winthrop promised him that Jock should always have a 
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home here. Lucia and Alec promised it in their turn. We Fields are 
a clannish crew, Mr. Burns, and always back each other up and 
keep fast hold of our traditions. Jock has become one of our long- 
established customs." 

"Is it possible Julia Marsh is guilty?" 

"I can't believe it's Julia. The things go on when she's away. 
The only time I've really suspected Julia was when the church 
supper money vanished the night after Alec brought it home. He 
was treasurer of the committee. A hundred dollars disappeared out 
of his desk. Jock wouldn't have taken it. Nobody in Lancaster 
knows about that. Of course Alec made it good. I heard there was 
an eruption of new dresses in the Marsh gang all that year. Julia 
herself came out resplendent in a purple silk. That is the only time 
money has been taken. Mr. Burns, did anyone ever hint to you that 
Lucia does the things?" 

"Mr. Sheldon told me people have hinted it." 

"Mr. Sheldon! Why should he have told you that? It is a cruel, 
malicious falsehood," exclaimed Alice emphatically . . . almost too 
emphatically, Curtis thought. "Lucia never could do such 
things . . . never. She is entirely incapable of it. Nobody knows that 
child as I do, Mr. Burns. Her sweetness . . . her patience . . . 
her . . . her Fieldness. Think of what it must have meant to her to 
give up her life and work in the city and bury herself in Glen 
Donald. When I think that it was because of me it almost drives me 
crazy. Never for one moment, Mr. Burns, let yourself believe that 
Lucia does the things that are done here." 

"I don't believe it. But if it isn't Jock or Julia, who is it?" 

"That is the guestion. Once an idea occurred to me . . . but it 
was so wild ... so incredible ... I won't even put it into words." 

"Has anything happened lately?" 

"The telephone has rung our call at midnight and three o'clock 
every night for a week. Alec found another curse . . . written in 
blood . . . written backward so that it could be read only in the 
mirror . . . slipped under his bedroom door. Our ghost is strong on 
curses, Mr. Burns. This one was a peculiarly nasty one. You'll find 
it in that little table drawer. I made Lucia give it to me ... I 
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wanted to show it to you. Yes, that's it . . . hold it up to my little 
hand mirror." 

" 'Heven and hell shall blast your happyness. You shall be 
smitten in the persens of those you love. Your life shall be recked 

and your house left unto you desalate.' M-m. The ghost has a 

poor taste in stationery," concluded Curtis, looking at the cheap, 
blue-lined sheet on which the words were scrawled. "Can Jock 
write?" 

"Yes ... a little. You notice the spelling is bad. But even so, the 
whole composition seems to me to be beyond Jock. The coal oil 
that was poured into the cold chicken broth in the pantry night 
before last was more in his line. Also the delicate humor of a jug of 
molasses spilled all over the parlor carpet. It cost poor Lucia a 
hard day's work to get it all cleaned up." 

"But surely the doer of a trick like that could be easily caught." 

"If we know when it was going to be done . . . oh, yes. But we 
can't watch every night. And generally when anyone is watching 
nothing like that happens." 

"That proves that it must be someone in the house. An outsider 
wouldn't know when there was a watch." 

"I suppose so. And yet, Mr. Burns, the cradle was rocked and 
the violin played weirdly all night in the garret two weeks ago 
when Julia was away and Jock was out in the stable with Alec, 
working over a sick cow." 

"Is it true that the voices of dead people have been heard?" 

"Yes." Alice shivered. "It doesn't happen often, but it has 
happened. I don't like to talk of that. I heard Uncle Winthrop 
outside my door one night saying, 'Alice, would you like anything? 
Have they done everything you want?' He used to do that when he 
was alive . . . very gently, so as not to disturb me if I were really 
asleep. You see," she added, with a return other whimsicality "our 
ghost is so extremely versatile. If it would stick to one line . . . but 
eeriness and roguery together is a hard combination to solve. This 
'curse' has worried Alec, Lucia tells me. His nerves are not good 
lately . . . things 'get on' them. And there have been so many 
curses . . . mostly Bible verses. Our spooks know their Bible, Mr. 
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Burns . . . which is another count against the Jock and Julia 
theories." 

"But it is intolerable . . . this persecution ..." 

"Oh, we're all used to it more or less. At least Lucia and Alec 
are. I didn't mind so much until the binder house was burned last 
fall. Since then I've been haunted by the fear that the house will go 
next . . . and me locked in here." 

"Locked!" 

"Why, yes. I make Lucia lock my door every night. I could 
never sleep . . . I'm a wretched sleeper at any time except in the 
early morning. But I couldn't sleep at all with that door unlocked 
and goodness knows what prowling round the house." 

"But the goodness-knows—what isn't baffled by locked doors if 
the Min Deacon and Maggie Elson tales are to be believed." 

"Oh, I don't believe Min or Maggie had their doors locked 
when the things happened to them. They thought they had, of 
course, but they must have been mistaken. At any rate, I am sure 
mine is always locked. Well, we won't talk of it any more just now. 
But I want you to keep your eyes open and we'll see what we can 
do together. And you'll let me help you as much as I can in the 
church work, won't you? Mr. Sheldon did." 

"I'll be very glad to have your help and counsel. Miss Harper." 

"I want to do what I can while I'm here. Some of these days I'll 
just go out. . . pouf! ... as a candle flickers and dies. My heart 
won't behave. Now never mind hunting in your mind, Mr. Burns, 
for the proper and tactful thing to say. I've looked death too long 
in the face to be afraid of it. Only sometimes in the long, wakeful 
hours I shrink a little from it . . . even though life holds nothing for 
me." 


"Miss Harper, is it certain nothing can be done for you?" 

"Absolutely. Uncle Winthrop had a dozen specialists here. The 
last was Dr. Clifford . . . you know him. When he could do me no 
good I simply told him I would have no more doctors. I would not 
have them spending money on me when they might as well burn it. 
Oh, I'm not so badly off as hundreds of others. Everyone is so good 
to me . . . I'm not altogether useless . . . and it's only once a week 
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or so that I suffer much. So we'll let it go at that and never talk of 
it any more, Mr. Burns. I'm more interested in the church work 
and you. I want you to get along well." 

"So do I," laughed Curtis. 

"Don't be too good-tempered," said Alice solemnly, but with 
mischief in her eyes. "Mr. Sheldon was never put out about 
anything and he was scandalously imposed on. Saints generally 
are. Poor old man, he hated to give up his work, but it was really 
time. He has never been the same since the death of his wife. He 
took it terribly hard. Indeed, for a year after her death people 
thought his mind was affected. He would do and say such odd 
things with apparently no recollection of them afterwards. And he 
took such a spite to Alec . . . thought he wasn't orthodox. But that 
passed. Will you draw up my blind and lower my light, please? 
Thank you. What a majestic sweep of wind there is in those old 
pines tonight! And no moonlight. I don't like moonlight. It always 
reminds me of things I want to forget. Good-night. Don't dream . . . 
and don't see or hear any 'ha'nts'." 

Curtis neither dreamed nor saw "ha'nts" though he lay awake 
for a long time thinking of many things. He was a little 
disappointed that he did not. But as the weeks passed he almost 
forgot that he was living in a supposedly haunted house. He was 
very busy getting acguainted with his parish and organizing his 
church work. In this he found Alice Harper's assistance invaluable. 
He could never have reorganized the choir without her. She 
smoothed irritations and talked away jealousies. It was she who 
managed Elder Kirk when he tried to put his foot down on the Boy 
Scout business; it was she who smoothed Curtis out of his 
conseguent bitterness and annoyance. 

"You mustn't mind Mr. Kirk. He was born a nincompoop, you 
know. And he has his good points. He is a good man and would be 
guite a nice one if he didn't really think it was his Christian duty to 
be a little miserable and cantankerous all the time." 

"I wish I could be as tolerant as you. Miss Harper." 

"I've learned tolerance in a hard school. I wasn't always 
tolerant. But, Mr. Kirk is funny . . . you should have heard him." 

Her mimicry of the elder sent Curtis into howls of laughter. 
Alice smiled over her success. Curtis got into the habit of talking 
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all his problems over with her. He made a sort of idol of her and 
worshipped her like a Madonna in a shrine. Yet she had her small 
foibles. She must know everything that went on in house and 
community. It hurt her to be shut out of anything. He told her all 
his goings and comings, finding her oddly jealous about his little 
secrets. She must even know what he had to eat when he went out 
to tea. She was avid about the details of his June weddings. 

"All weddings are interesting," she averred, "even the 
weddings of people I don't know." 

She liked to talk over his sermons with him while he was 
preparing them and was childishly pleased when now and then he 
preached from a text of her choosing. 


He was very happy. He loved his work. His boarding house 
was most agreeable. Long Alec was an intelligent, well-read fellow 
and Curtis had interesting conversations with him. When Mrs. 
Richards died in the hospital it was taken for granted that Curtis 
should go on living at the Field place as long as he wanted to. Glen 
Donald people were resigned to it, although they did not approve 
of his falling in love with Lucia. Everybody in the congregation 
knew that he was in love with Lucia long before he knew it 
himself. He only knew that Lucia's silences were guite as 
enchanting as Long Alec's eloquence or Alice's trick of sly, 
humourous sayings. He only knew that other girls' faces seemed 
futile and insipid compared with her brown beauty. He only knew 
that the sight of her stepping about the neat, dignified old rooms, 
coming down the dark, shining staircase, cutting flowers in the 
garden, making salads and cakes in the pantry, affected him like a 
perfect chord of music and seemed to waken echoes in his soul 
that repeated the enchantment as he went to and fro among his 
people. Once he trembled on the verge of discovering his own 
secret. . . when Lucia brought Alice in some early roses one day. 
Mr. Sheldon was there, too, having just returned to Glen Donald 
from a visit to some distant friends. He had been away ever since 
the day following Curtis' ordination. 

Lucia had evidently been crying. Lucia was not a girl who 
cried easily. Curtis was suddenly seized with a desire to draw her 
head down on his shoulder and comfort her. He was following her 
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rather blindly from the room when a spasm of pain twisted Alice's 
face. 


"Lucia, come back . . . quick, please. I'm going to have . . . one 
of . . . my spells." 

Curtis did not see Lucia again for twenty-four hours. Most of 
the time she was in Alice's darkened room, vainly trying to relieve 
the sufferer. So he went a little longer in ignorance. 

As he returned from the garden after seeing Mr. Sheldon off, 
he noticed that a beautiful young white birch, which had been 
growing exquisitely among the pines in a corner, had been cut 
down. It was Lucia's favorite tree . . . she had spoken of her love 
for it on the preceding evening. It was lying on the ground, its limp 
leaves quivering pitifully. He spoke of it rather indignantly to Long 
Alec. 


"The tree was all right last night," said Long Alec. 

Curtis stared. 

"Didn't you cut it down ... or order it cut?" 

"No. It was like this when we got up this morning." 

"Then . . . who cut it?" 

"Our dear ghost I suppose," said Long Alec bitterly, turning 
away. Alec would never discuss the ghost. Curtis saw Julia's queer 
little amber eyes watching him from the back verandah. He 
remembered hearing her ask Jock the previous day to sharpen the 
axe kept sacred to the splitting of kindling. 

For the next three weeks Curtis had plenty to think about. One 
night he was awakened by the telephone ringing the Field call. He 
sat up in bed. Over his head in the garret a cradle was rocking 
distinctly. Curtis rose, flung on a dressing gown, snatched up his 
flashlight, went down the hall, opened the door into the little 
recess at its end and went up the garret stair. The cradle had 
stopped. The long room was bare and quiet under its rafters, hung 
with bunches of herbs, bags of feathers and a few discarded 
garments. There was little in the garret . . . two big wooden chests, 
a spinning wheel, some bags of wool. A rat could easily have 
hidden in it. Curtis went down and as he reached the foot of the 
stair the weird strains of a violin floated down after him. He was 
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conscious of a nasty crinkling of his nerves but he dashed up 
again. Nothing . . . nobody was there. The garret was as still and 
innocent as before. Yet as he went down the music recommenced. 

The telephone rang again in the dining room. Curtis went 
down and answered it. There was no response. It was of no use to 
call up central. The line was a rural party one with twenty 
subscribers on it. 

Curtis deliberately listened at the door of Long Alec's bedroom 
off the dining room. He could hear Long Alec's breathing. He 
tiptoed up the kitchen stair to Jock's door. Jock was snoring. He 
went back through the house and up the front stair. The telephone 
rang again. The house was very still. Opposite the stair was Alice's 
door. Her light as usual was burning and she was repeating the 
twenty-third Psalm to herself in her soft, clear voice. A few steps 
further down the hall was Julia's room, opposite his own. Curtis 
listened at the door but heard nothing. Lucia's room was beyond 
the stair railing. He did not listen there. But he could not help the 
thought that everyone in the house was accounted for but Julia . . . 
and Lucia. He went back to his own room, shut the door, stood for 
a minute in scowling reflection and got into bed. As he did so an 
eerie, derisive laugh sounded distinctly just outside his door. For 
the first time in his life Curtis knew sickening fear and the peculiar 
clammy perspiration it induces. He remembered what Mr. Sheldon 
had said . . . "there was something not human in it." 

For a minute he went down before his horror. Then he set his 
teeth, sprang out of bed and flung open his door. 

There was nothing in the great empty hall. Julia's tight-shut 
door opposite him seemed to wear an air of stealthy triumph. 

Lucia looked worried at the breakfast table. 

"Were . . . were you disturbed last night?" she asked 
hesitatingly. 

"Rather," said Curtis. "I spent considerable time prowling 
about your house and eavesdropping shamelessly. Wasn't a bit the 
wiser." 

Lucia produced the forlorn little spectre of a smile. 
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"If prowling and eavesdropping could have solved our mystery 
it would have been solved long ago. Alec and I have given up 
taking any notice of . . . of . . . the manifestations. Generally we 
sleep through them now unless something very startling occurs. I 
had . . . hoped . . . there wouldn't be any more ... at least while 
you were here. We have never had such a long interval of 
freedom." 

"Will you give me carte blanche for investigation?" said Curtis. 

Lucia hesitated perceptibly. 

"Oh, yes," she said at last. "Only . . . please don't talk to me 
about it. I can't endure to hear it mentioned. It's weak and foolish 
of me I suppose. But it has got to be such a sore subject . . . and so 
many people have 'investigated.' " 

"I understand," said Curtis. "But I'm going to nab your ghost, 
Miss Field. This thing has got to be cleared up. It's intolerable in 
this country. It will completely ruin your life and your brother's if 
you stay here." 

"And we must stay here," said Lucia with a rueful smile. "We 
love this old place too much to leave it." 

"Is it true," Curtis asked hesitatingly, "that Miss Pollock won't 
marry Alec because of this? Don't answer me if you think me 
impertinent." 

Lucia's face changed a little. Her scarlet lips seemed to thin a 
trifle. People who had known old Winthrop Field would have said 
she was looking like her father. 

"If it is ... I don't think Alec is to be pittied on that score. 

Edna Pollock is his inferior in every way. The Pollock's are 
nobodies." 

Curtis thought her little foible of family pride quite 
enchanting. She was so very human, this brown sweet lovable 
thing. 


CHAPTER 3 

During the weeks that followed, Curtis Burns sometimes 
thought that he would go crazy. Sometimes he thought that they 
were all crazy together. He prowled, he investigated, he passed 
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sleepless hours on guard, he spent whole nights in the garret, and 
he got nowhere. Things happened almost continually—ridiculous 
and horrible things all jumbled up together in a very orgy of 
impish devilment. Twelve dozen eggs packed for market were 
found broken all over the kitchen floor; Lucia's new georgette 
dress was found ruined with bloodstains in the closet of her 
bedroom; the violin played and the cradle rocked. The place 
seemed possessed by diabolical laughter. Several times everything 
in the parlour and dining-room was piled in the middle of the floor, 
involving a day's work of restoration for Lucia. Outer doors, locked 
at night, were found wide open in the morning; the spigot was 
pulled out of the churn in the dairy and a week's cream spilled on 
the floor; the spare-room bed was tumbled and dented as if slept in 
overnight; pigs and calves were let out to riot in the garden; ink 
was spattered all over the walls of the newly papered hall; plentiful 
curses were scattered about; voices sounded in that exasperating, 
commonplace garret. Finally Lucia's pet kitten, a beautiful little 
Persian Curtis had brought her from the city, was found hung on 
the back verandah, its poor limp little body dangling pitifully from 
the fretwork. 

"I knew this would happen when you gave it to me," said 
Lucia. "I've never tried to have a pet since my dog was strangled 
four years ago. Everything I dare to love dies or is destroyed. My 
white calf, my dog, my birch tree, now my kitten." 

For the most part Curtis carried on his investigations alone. 
Long Alec bluntly stated that he was fed up with spook stalking. 

He had had five years of it and had given it up. As long as the 
ghosts left his roof over his head, he would leave them alone. Once 
or twice Curtis got Mr. Sheldon to watch with him. Nothing at all 
happened those nights. Another night he had Henry Kildare. Henry 
was guite confident at first. 

"I'll have that spook's hide nailed to the barn door by morning, 
preacher," he boasted. 

But Henry capitulated in blind terror when he heard Winthrop 
Field's voice talking in the garret. 

"I'll go ghosting no more, preacher. Don't tell me ... I know 
old Winthrop's voice well enough—I worked here for three years. 
That's him, sure as sin. Preacher, you'd better get out of this 
house. Believe me, it ain't healthy." 
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Henry Kildare's reappearance in Glen Donald had created 
quite a sensation. He had made a fortune in the Klondike and 
announced that he could live on millionaire's row for the rest of his 
life. He stopped with a cousin but spent a good deal of his time at 
the old Field place. They liked him there. He was a big, bluff, 
hearty man, not over-refined, rather handsome, generous, boastful. 
Alice was never tired of hearing his tales of the Klondike and the 
days of the gold rush. To her, imprisoned within four walls for 
years, it was as if she could look out into a wonderful freedom of 
adventure and peril. But Henry, who had fronted the northern 
silences, cold and terrors undauntedly, could not front the Field 
spooks. He flatly refused to stay another night in the house. 

"Preacher, this place is full of devils, not a doubt of it. That 
Anna Marsh doesn't stay proper in her grave—she never would 
behave herself, and she drags old Winthrop out with her. Alec'd 
better give the place away if anyone will take it. I wish I could get 
Alice and Lucia out of it. They'll be found strangled like the kitten 
some night." 

Curtis was thoroughly exasperated. He had long ago given up 
theorizing about the matter. It seemed just as impossible that any 
one person in the house could have done all the things as that any 
person out of the house could have done them. Sometimes, so 
befuddled and bamboozled did he feel, he was almost tempted to 
believe that the place was haunted. If not, he was being made a 
fool of. Either conclusion was intolerable. It was tacitly understood 
in the household that the occurrences were not to be talked of 
outside. Curtis discussed the matter only with Mr. Sheldon, who 
spent a good deal of time with his books in the manse, sometimes 
reading there till late at night. But all his talks and guesses and 
researches left him just exactly where he was at first. He 
developed insomnia and couldn't sleep even when the house was 
quiet. He was under an obsession. Mr. Sheldon noticed it and 
advised him to find another boarding place. Curtis knew he could 
not do this. He could not leave Lucia. For by now he knew that he 
loved Lucia. 

He had realized this one night when the banging of the big 
front door had aroused him from some late studies. He put his 
book aside and went downstairs. The door was shut but not locked 
as it had been when the household retired. As he tried the knob 
Lucia came out of the dining-room carrying a small candle. She 
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was crying; he had never seen Lucia cry before, although once or 
twice he had suspected tears. Her hair hung over her shoulder in a 
thick braid. It made her look like a child—a tired, broken-hearted 
child. All at once he knew what she meant to him. 

"What is the matter, Lucia?" he asked gently, unconscious that 
for the first time he had used her Christian name. 

"Look," sobbed Lucia, holding the candle up in the dining¬ 
room doorway. 

At first Curtis could not exactly understand what had 
happened. The room seemed to be a perfect maze of . . . of . . . 
what was it? Coloured yarns! They crossed and recrossed it. They 
were wound in and out of the furniture, around the chair rungs, 
about the table legs. The room looked like a huge spider's web. 

"My afghan," said Lucia. "My new afghan! I finished it 
yesterday. It's completely ravelled out. I've been working at it 
since New Year's. Oh, I'm a fool to mind this, so many worse 
things have happened. But I have so little time to do anything like 
that. And the malice of it! What is it that hates me so?" 

She broke away from Curtis' outstretched hand and ran 
upstairs, still sobbing. Curtis stood rather dazedly in the hall, 
looking after her until she disappeared. He knew now that he had 
loved her from their first meeting. He could have laughed at 
himself for his long blindness. Love her ... of course he loved 
her ... he had known it the moment he had seen tears in her 
brave, sweet eyes. Lucia in tears—tears that he had no right or 
power to wipe away. The thought was unbearable. 

Alice called to him as he passed her door. He unlocked it and 
went in. A fresh, sweet wind of dawn was blowing through her 
window and a faint light was breaking behind the church. 

"I've had a bad night," said Alice, "but it has been guiet, hasn't 
it, except for that door?" 

"Quiet enough," said Curtis grimly. "Our ghost has amused 
itself with a nice quiet job—ravelling out Lucia's afghan. Miss 
Harper, I am at my wit's end." 

"It must be Julia who has done this. She was very sulky all day 
yesterday. Lucia had scolded her about something. This is her 
revenge." 
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"I don't believe it is Julia. But I'm going to make one last 
effort. You said once, I remember, that an idea had occurred to 
you. What idea?" 

Alice made a restless gesture with her beautiful hands. 

"And I also said that it was too incredible to be put in words. I 
repeat that. If it has never occurred to you yourself, I will not utter 
it." 


He could not move her and he went back to his own room with 
his head in a whirl. 

"There are only two things I am sure of," he said as he 
watched the sun rise. "Twice two are four. And I'm going to marry 
Lucia." 

Lucia, it developed, had a different opinion. When Curtis asked 
her to be his wife, she told him that it was impossible. 

"Why? Don't you . . . can't you care for me?" 

Lucia looked at him with a deepening of colour. 

"I could—yes, I could. There is no use in denying that. One 
should not deny the truth. But as things are, I cannot marry. I 
cannot leave Alice and Alec." 

"Alice could come with us. I would be very glad to have such a 
woman in our home. She is a constant inspiration to me." 

"No. Such an arrangement would not be fair to you." 

It was useless to plead or argue, though Curtis did both. Lucia 
was a Field. So Alice told him when he carried his woes to her. 

"And to think ... if it were not for me!" she said bitterly. 

"It isn't only you. I've told her how glad I would be to have you 
with us. It's just as much Alec . . . and those infernal spooks!" 

"S'sh . . . don't let Elder Kirk hear you," said Alice whimsically. 
"I'm sorry, Mr. Burns . . . sorry for you and Lucia. I'm afraid she 
won't change her mind. We Fields do not when we've once made it 
up. Your only hope is to run the ghost to earth." 

Nobody, it seemed, could do that. Curtis bitterly owned 
himself defeated. Two weeks of moonlit and peaceful nights 
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followed. When the dark nights returned, the manifestations began 
anew. This time Curtis seemed to have become the object of the 
"ha'nts' " hatred. Repeatedly he found his sheets wet or well 
sanded when he got in between them at night; twice on going to 
don his ministerial suit on Sunday mornings he found all the 
buttons cut off; and the special anniversary service he had 
prepared with such care vanished from his desk Saturday night 
before he had time to memorize it. As a result he made rather a 
mess of things before a crowded church next day and was young 
and human enough to feel bitterly about it. 

"You'd better go away, Mr. Burns," said Alice. "That is 
unselfish advice if any ever was given, for I shall miss you more 
than I can say. But you must. You haven't Lucia's phlegm or Alec's 
stubbornness, or even my faith in a locked door. They won't leave 
you alone now they've begun. Look how they've persecuted Lucia 
for years." 

"I can't go away and leave her in this predicament," said 
Curtis stubbornly. 

"What good can you do? You've tried . . . failed. I really think 
you'd have a better chance with Lucia if you went away. She'd find 
out what you really meant to her then—if you mean anything." 

"Sometimes I think I don't," said Curtis passionately. 

"Oh, yes, you do. But, Mr. Burns, don't expect Lucia to love 
you as you love her. The Fields don't. They're rather cool-blooded, 
you know. Look at Alec. He's fond of Edna, he'd like to marry her, 
but he doesn't lose sleep or appetite over it. Neither would Lucia. 
She'd make a dear little wife for you, faithful and devoted, but she 
won't break her heart over it if she can't marry you. You don't like 
to hear that. You want to be loved more romantically and 
passionately. But it's true." 

There were times when Curtis thought that Alice was about 
right in her summing up of Lucia. To his ardent nature Lucia did 
seem too composed and resigned. But the thought of giving her up 
was torture. 

She's like little red rose just out of reach. I must reach her, he 
thought. 
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He could not bear the thought of going away. He would see 
her so seldom then, for he knew she would elude his visits. Gossip 
was already busy with their names, and Mr. Sheldon had hinted 
disapprobation. Curtis ignored his hints and was a trifle brusgue 
with the old man. He knew Mr. Sheldon had never approved of his 
boarding at Long Alec's. 

His perplexity suddenly received a new twist. One night, 
returning home late from a meeting in a distant section, he stood 
for a long time at his dormer window before going to bed. He had 
found a treasured volume on his desk—a book his dead mother had 
given him on a boyish birthday—with half its leaves cut to pieces 
and ink spilled over the rest. He was angry with the impatient 
anger of a man who is buffeted by the blows of an unseen 
antagonist. The situation was growing more intolerable every day. 
Perhaps he had better go, although he hated to admit defeat. Lucia 
didn't care for him; she avoided him; he hadn't been able to 
exchange a word with her for days except at the table. From 
something Long Alec had said, Curtis knew that Lucia wished him 
to find another domicile. 

"It would be a bit easier for her, I guess," said Long Alec. "She 
worries over things so." 

Well, if she wanted to get rid of him! Curtis was petulant just 
then. He was a failure in everything; his sermons were beginning 
to be flat; he was losing interest in his work; he wished he had 
never come to Lancaster. 

He leaned out of his window to inhale the scented summer air. 
The night was rather ghostly. The trees about the lawn put on the 
weird shapes trees can assume in dim, uncertain light such as 
clouded moonlight. Cool, elusive night smells came up from the 
garden. He felt soothed, cheered. After all, there must be some 
way out. He was young; the world was good just because Lucia 
was in it. He wouldn't give up yet a while. 

The moon suddenly broke out between the parting clouds. 
Curtis found himself looking through the opposite dormer window 
into the spare-room, the blind of which happened to be up. The 
room was quite clear to him in the sudden radiance, and in the 
mirror on the wall Curtis saw a face looking at him—sharply 
outlined against the darkness of the doorway which framed it. He 
saw it only for a moment before the clouds again swallowed up the 
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moon, but he recognized it. The face was Lucia's. He thought 
nothing of it. . . then. Doubtless she had heard some noise and 
had gone to the spare-room to investigate. But when at breakfast 
the next morning he asked her what had disturbed her she looked 
at him blankly. 

"When you went to the spare-room door last night," he 
explained. 

"I wasn't near the spare-room last night," she said. "I went to 
bed very early—I was tired—and slept soundly all night." 

She rose as she spoke and went out. She did not return, nor 
did she make any further reference to the matter. Why had she . . . 
lied? An ugly word, but Curtis could not soften it. He had seen her. 
True, it was but for a moment in the moonlit mirror, but he could 
not be mistaken. It was Lucia's face . . . and she had lied to him! 

Curtis decided to leave Long Alec's. He would board at the 
station, which would be inconvenient, but go he must. He was sick 
at heart. He no longer wanted to find out who or what the Field 
ghost was. He was afraid to find out. 

Lucia turned a little pale when he told her, but said nothing. 
Long Alec, in his usual easy-going fashion, agreed that it would be 
best. Alice approved with tear-filled eyes. 

"Of course you must go. The situation here is impossible for 
you. But oh, what shall I do?" 

"I'll come to see you often, dear." 

"It won't be the same. You don't know what you've meant to 
me, Curtis. You don't mind my calling you Curtis, do you? You 
seem like a young cousin or nephew or something like that. You're 
a dear boy. I ought to be glad you're going. This accursed house is 
no place for you. When do you go?" 

"In four days, after I come back from Presbytery." 

Curtis missed his regular train after the meeting of Presbytery 
—missed it hunting in the bookstores for a book Alice wanted to 
see—and came back on the owl train that dumped him off at Glen 
Donald at one o'clock. It did not stop as a rule, but he knew the 
conductor, who was an obliging man. Henry Kildare got off too. He 
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had expected to have to go on to Rexbridge, not having the 
advantage of a pull with the conductor. 

"It's only three miles, I can hoof it easy," he said as they left 
the platform. 

"Might as well come to Long Alec's for the rest of the night," 
suggested Curtis. 

"Not me," said Henry emphatically. "I wouldn't stay another 
night in that house for half my pile. I hear you're getting out, 
preacher. Wise boy!" 

Curtis did not answer. He was not desirous of any company on 
his walk, much less Henry Kildare's. He strode along in moody 
silence, unheeding Henry's stream of conversation. It was a night 
of high winds and heavy clouds, with outbursts of brilliant 
moonlight between them. Curtis felt wretched, hopeless, 
discouraged. He had failed to solve the mystery he had tackled so 
cocksurely; he had failed to win his love or rescue her; he had . . . 

"Yes, I'm going to get out of this and hike back to the coast," 
Henry was saying. "Ain't no sense in my hanging round Glen 
Donald any longer. I can't get the girl I want." 

So Henry had love troubles of his own. 

"Sorry," said Curtis automatically. 

"Sorry! It's a case to be sorry. Preacher, I don't mind talking 
to you about it. You seem like a human being and you're a mighty 
good friend to Alice." 

"Alice!" Curtis was amazed. "Do you mean ... is it Miss 
Harper?" 

"Sure thing. Never was anyone else. Preacher, I've always 
worshipped the ground that girl walked on. Years ago when I was 
working for old Winthrop, I was crazy mad about her. She never 
knew it. Didn't think I could ever get her, of course. She was one 
of the aristocratic Fields and I was a hired boy. But I never forgot 
her, never could get interested in anybody else. When I struck luck 
in the Yukon, I says to myself, 'Now I'm going straight back to 
Glen Donald and if Alice Harper isn't married yet, I'll see if she'll 
have me.' You see, I'd never heard from the place for years, never 
heard of Alice's accident. Preacher, it was an awful jolt when I 
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came home and found her like she is. And the worst of it is. I'm 
just as fond of her as ever—too fond of her to take up with anyone 
else. Since I can't get Alice, I don't want anyone. And me wanting 
to marry, with lots of cash to give my woman the dandiest house at 
the coast! Hard luck, ain't it?" 

Curtis agreed that it was. Privately he thought it did not 
matter much, as far as Henry Kildare was concerned, whether 
Alice could or could not marry. Surely she could never care for this 
brusgue, boastful man. But there was real feeling in Kildare's 
voice, and Curtis felt very sympathetic just then with anyone who 
loved in vain. 

"What's that in the Field orchard?" demanded Henry in a 
startled tone. 

Curtis saw it at the same moment. The moon had burst out and 
the orchard was day-clear in its radiance. A slender light-clad 
figure stood among the trees. 

"Good Lord, it's the spook," said Henry. 

As he spoke, the figure began to run. Curtis voicelessly 
bounded over the fence in pursuit. After a second's hesitation 
Henry followed him. 

"No preacher is going where I dassn't follow him," he 
muttered. 

He caught up with Curtis just as the other rounded the corner 
of the house and the object of their pursuit darted through the 
front door. Curtis had a sickening flash of conviction that the 
solution of the mystery which had seemed within his grasp had 
again evaded him. Then a wild gust of wind swept through the hall 
of the house; the heavy door clanged shut with a bang; and caught 
in it hard and fast was the skirt of the fleeing figure's garment. 

Curtis bounded up the steps, clutched the dress, flung open 
the door, confronted the woman inside. 

"You! You!" he cried in a terrible voice. "You!" 

CHAPTER 4 

Alice Harper looked at him, her white face distorted with rage 
and hatred. 
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"You dog/' she hissed venomously. 

"It's been you .... you?" gasped Curtis. "You .... devil!" 

"Easy on, preacher," Henry Kildare closed the door softly. 
"Remember you're speaking to a lady. Don't let's have too much of 
a fuss. It might disturb the folks. Let's go in the parlor here and 
talk it over guiet like." 

Curtis did as he was told. In the daze of the moment he would 
probably have done anything he was told. Henry followed and 
closed the door. Alice confronted them defiantly. Amid all Curtis' 
bewilderment one idea came out clearly in his confusion of 
thought. How much she looked like Lucia! In daylight the 
difference in coloring kept the resemblance hidden; in the moonlit 
room it was clearly seen. 

Curtis was shaken with the soul-sickness of a horrible 
disillusionment. He tried to say something but Henry Kildare 
interrupted. 

"Preacher, you'd better let me handle this. You've had a bit of 
a shock. Sit down there." 

Curtis sat down. Kildare seemed suddenly changed into a guiet 
powerful fellow whom it would be well to obey. 


"Now, Alice, you sit down, too," he wheeled an easy chair out 
from the wall and put her gently in it. She sat gazing at the both of 
them, a beautiful woman in the moonlight, the pale blue silk 
wrapper she wore falling about her slim form in graceful folds. 
Curtis wished he might wake up. This was the worst nightmare he 
had ever had. 

Henry leaned forward from the sofa. 

"Now, Alice, tell us all about it. You have to, you know. Then 
we'll see what can be done. The game's up, you know." 

"Yes, I know," Alice laughed hysterically. "But I've had five 
glorious years. Oh, I've ruled them .... from my sickbed I've ruled 
them. I pulled the strings and they danced—my puppets. Black 
Lucia and condescending Alec .... and that love-sick boy there." 

"Yes, it must have been fun," agreed Henry. "But why, Alice?" 
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"I was sick of being patronized and snubbed and 
condescended to," said Alice bitterly. "That's what my youth was. I 
was just the poor relation. Why, when they had company I had to 
wait and eat afterwards. I was not good enough to talk to their 
company. No, I was only good enough to lay their table and cook 
their food. I hated every one of them . . . Lucia most of all. She was 
their petted darling. Her father wouldn't let the winds of heaven 
visit her too roughly. I slept in a dark, stuffy back room. She had 
the sunny look-out. She was four years younger than I was but she 
thought she was my superior in everything. They sent her away to 
school. No one ever thought of educating me, though I was far 
cleverer than she was." 

"Clever, yes," agreed Henry with curious emphasis. Curtis felt 
that he should not let Alice Harper say such things of Lucia but a 
temporary paralysis seemed to have descended upon him. It was a 
dream ... a nightmare .... one couldn't .... Alice went on. 


"Uncle Winthrop was always saying sarcastic things to me. I 
remember them every one. Do you remember them, Henry?" 

"Yes. The old chap had a habit that way. Didn't mean much by 
it. I did think he wasn't as nice to you as he might have been. But 
your aunt was good to you." 

"She slapped me one day before company. I hated her after 
that. I never spoke a word to her for ten weeks. And she never 
noticed it. One day when I was nineteen she said, 'I was married at 
your age.' Whose fault was it I was not married? I hated going 
about with the young people. I knew they looked down on me." 

"Nonsense," said Henry. "You just imagined that." 

"Laura Gregor taunted me once with living on charity," 
retorted Alice, her voice shaking. "If I had been dressed like Lucia, 
Roy Major would have noticed me. But I was shabby . . . dowdy. 

I ... I loved him ... I would have done anything to win him." 

"I remember how jealous I was of him," said Henry 
reflectively. 

Alice swept on as if she had not heard him. 
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"When Marian Lister told me she and Roy were going to be 
married and asked me to be her bridesmaid I could have killed her. 
But I consented. She should not suspect and triumph over me. I 
thought my heart would break the day of the wedding. I prayed 
that God would give me the power to avenge my suffering on 
somebody." 

"Your poor kid/' said Henry. 

"That was my life for twenty years. Then I fell from the loft. I 
was paralyzed at first. For months I couldn't move. Then I found 
that I could. But I wouldn't. An idea came to me. I had found a way 
to punish them . . . rule them. Oh, I laughed when I thought of it." 

Alice laughed again. Curtis remembered he had never heard 
her laugh before. There was an unpleasant something in it which 
reminded him of the haunted nights. 

"My idea worked well. I was afraid I could not deceive the 
doctors. But it was easy ... so easy. I could never have believed it 
would be so easy to fool supposedly intelligent people. How I 
laughed to myself as they consulted over me with solemn faces! I 
never complained. I must be patient, saintly, heroic. Uncle 
Winthrop had several specialists. He had to spend some money at 
last on his despised niece. They were all easy to hoodwink except 
Dr. Clifford. I felt that he was vaguely suspicious. So I would have 
no more doctors. The household waited on me hand and foot. Oh, 
how I gloried in feeling such power over them ... I, whom they 
had disdained. I had never been of any importance to them. I was 
the most important person in the house now. Lucia came home to 
wait on me. She thought it her 'duty.' Lucia always took herself 
very seriously." 

Alice shot a malicious glance at Curtis. 

"People said my patience was angelic. Mr. Sheldon said I was 
a saint. They began to call me the angel of Glen Donald. Once I did 
not speak a word for four days. The household was terribly 
alarmed. And I made Lucia rub my back and shoulders every night 
for half an hour. It was excellent exercise for her and amused me. 
Some days I pretended to suffer horribly. Had the room darkened, 
moaned occasionally for hours. I had those attacks whenever I 
thought Lucia needed a little discipline. Then I discovered that 
Alec wanted to marry Edna Pollock. This didn't suit me. Lucia 
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would be free to go then and Edna would not wait on me properly. 
Besides, a Pollock was not good enough for a Field. Then the idea 
of playing spook came to me." 

"Now we're coming to the interesting part," said Henry. "How 
did you manage those stunts . . . locked in your room?" 

"There's a closet in my room . . . and its back wall is not 
plastered. It's merely a partition of boards between the closet and 
the alcove where the garret stairs are. When I was a child I 
discovered that two of those boards could be easily and noiselessly 
slipped back. I kept it a secret, liking to know something nobody 
else of all the Wise Fields knew. It was very easy to slip out and in 
through that space. Nobody ever suspected me with my locked 
door." 


"But how could you get out of the garret? There's only one way 
up and down." 

"Haven't I told you people were easy to fool? There's a big 
chest up there supposed to be packed full of guilts . . . my guilts. 
Old Grandmother Field left them to me ... so nobody ever 
disturbed them. The chest isn't really full. There's quite a space 
between the quilts and the back. I used to slip in there. Nobody 
could ever get up the garret stairs without my hearing them. Two 
of the steps creaked. I never stepped on those. When I heard 
anyone coming I shut the lid and pulled one of those thick folded 
quilts over my head. Dozens of people lifted the lid of that 
chest . . . saw it apparently full of woollen quilts . . . and put the lid 
down again. Mr. Burns there did it twice. I was in it laughing at 
him. Oh, they were all such fools. But I was clever . . . you can't 
deny that I was a good actress. When I was a girl I wanted to go on 
the stage and Uncle Winthrop put his foot down on it 
contemptuously. 'Do you suppose you could act, girl?' he jeered. I 
wonder what he would think now. It was amusing to terrify people 
with his laugh. I could mimic it and his voice to the life . . . his and 
Anna Marsh's." 

"You were always a good mimic," agreed Henry. "But how did 
you rock the cradle after it was taken out?" 

"I never touched the cradle. I made a rocking noise by 
wriggling a loose board on the floor. I could easily manipulate it 
without getting out of the chest. Of course I took chances. Dozens 
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of times I was almost caught .... but never quite. I didn't often 
play tricks on moonlight nights. Once for fun I climbed a ladder 
and walked along the flat ridge-roof of the barn. But that was too 
dangerous. I was seen by some passer-by. Sometimes when people 
watched I did nothing. At other times it amused me to outwit them. 
Generally I slid down the bannister. It was quieter and quicker. I 
never made any noise below stairs until I was through for the 
night. I never did anything without planning out a way of escape 
beforehand. There were plenty of hiding places if I could not get 
back to the closet in time. It was your old fiddle I played on, 

Henry. I hid it behind the closet boards when you went away. 

When people began to suspect Lucia I raved so vehemently that 
they thought I protested too much." 

"What about those bloody footprints and the curses?" asked 
Henry. 

"Oh, the Fields kept so many hens they never counted them. 
The curses cost me some pains of composition. I found some very 
effective ones in the Bible. There shall not be an old man in thine 
house.' That made Alec think he was going to die young." 

"Was it you cut Maggie Elsen's hair?" 

"Of course. For once she forgot to lock her door. I wanted Julia 
back. One night I thought I was caught at last. I thought you saw 
the reflection of my face in the spare room window." 

She gestured towards Curtis but he did not look up. A spark of 
malice came into her face. 

"My greatest amusement was to worry Lucia. One morning I 
pretended to feel feverish and Lucia put a thermometer under my 
tongue. When she went out I stuck it into a cup of tea on my tray 
and slipped it back when I heard her coming. My temperature was 
a hundred and six. Lucia rushed in great alarm to phone for the 
doctor. When he came he declared my temperature was normal. 
Lucia believed she had made a foolish mistake and her face 
burned. Oh, the Field pride got a bit of a humbling then. When I 
cut down the birch tree she loved every blow was a delight to me." 


Still Curtis made no sign. Alice continued to address him. 
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"I was glad when you came here to board. I liked a young 
minister. I was so tired of old Mr. Sheldon. As long as his wife 
lived there was some amusement in making him worship at my 
shrine, for old as they were she was jealous of his devotion to me. 
When nobody cared how much he reverenced my saintliness I 
didn't want his reverence. And I was not afraid of you. I knew you 
would be just as easily fooled as the rest. But I decided that I 
would keep guiet for awhile so that you would not become 
disgusted and leave us. It was very amusing to talk seriously to 
you about our ghosts. And then you fell in love with my lady-cousin 
and I decided that you must go. I knew Lucia was secretly crazy 
about you, though, like all the Fields, she can hide her feelings 
very successfully. And yet, do you know, when you told me you 
were going my tears of regret were very real ones. You have no 
idea how much I really liked you." 

Alice laughed again. Her eyes were sparkling in the moonlight. 

"How did you manage the telephone business?" asked Henry. 

"I was in the hall when it was ringing. There was no one near it." 

"Oh I had nothing to do with that. Some boys along the line 
must have been playing a trick for the fun of it. They often do ... . 
but it's never noticed in a house that isn't supposed to be haunted. 
It helped things on nicely. And I didn't take Alec's money. Some of 
the Marsh gang did that without a doubt. Not Julia perhaps, but 
some of them. Neither did I set fire to the binder-house. Likely it 
was some prowling tramp .... anyway I know nothing of it." 

"Come now, I'm glad to hear that," said Henry in a tone of 
relief. "Somehow, that kinder stuck in my crop. Now I see my way. 
And you really can walk as well as anyone?" 


"Of course I can. I've had enough exercise at nights to keep 
well in practice walking. Well, what are you going to do, 
gentlemen, my judges? Tell silly Alec and little black Lucia, I 
suppose, and have me turned out on the road. I wouldn't live here 
now even if they'd let me. I'd starve first." 

"Why, no, you ain't going to starve," said Henry soothingly. 
"The preacher here can tell Alec and Lucia .... I'm not hankering 
for that job. It's you I'm concerned with. I'm going to marry you 
and take you away. That's what I came home to do. I s'posed I 
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couldn't when I found you were bed-rid. But since you ain't what's 
to hinder?" 

"Do you . . . want me . . . now?" said Alice slowly. 

"By the nine gods I do/' said Henry emphatically. "I don't care 
what you've done . . . you're the girl I've wanted all my life. I'm 
going to have you. I'll take you out to the coast. . . you need never 
see any of the folks round here again." 

"Will you take me away from here tonight . . . now?" 
demanded Alice. 

"Sure," said Henry. "We'll go right to the station. It'll be time 
for the early train when we get there. We'll go into Rexbridge and 
be married. That's all right, preacher, ain't it?" 

"I . . . suppose so," said poor Curtis. 

Henry bent forward and tapped Alice gently on the arm. 

"It's settled. Come along. I'll house and dress you like a gueen, 
but listen, my girl, listen. There's to be no more tricks ... no more 
tricks with Henry Kildare. Understand?" 

"I . . . understand," said Alice. 

"Go upstairs and get ready. Got anything to wear besides that 
wrapper?" 

"I have my old navy blue suit and hat," said Alice meekly. 

"Well, preacher, what have you got to say?" demanded Henry 
when she had gone. 

"Nothing," said Curtis. Henry nodded. 

"Best line to take I guess. This is one of the things there don't 
seem to be any language to fit and that's a fact." 

The door closed upon Henry Kildare and Alice Harper. Curtis 
had not spoken a word even when Alice halted for a moment as 
she passed him in the hall. 

"Hate me . . . hate me," she said passionately. "I don't mind 
your hate but I won't have your tolerance." 
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Mr. Sheldon came up the next night, having heard the 
incredible rumor that flew like flame through Glen Donald. He 
listened to Curtis' story and shook his head. 

"Well, I suppose after a time I'll get this through my noodle 
and accept it. Just at present I can't believe it, that's all. We've 
dreamed it." 

"I think we all feel like that," said Curtis. "Alec and Lucia have 
gone about in a helpless daze all day." 

"What hurts me worst," said Mr. Sheldon tremulously, "is 
her . . . her hypocrisy. She pretended to be so interested in our 
work." 

"That may not have been hypocrisy, Mr. Sheldon. It may have 
been a real side of her nature." 

"That is incredible." 

"Nothing is incredible with abnormality. Remember you 
cannot judge her as you would a normal person. She has never 
been normal . . . her story proves that. She was hampered by 
heredity. Her father and grandfather were dipsomaniacs. You can't 
reform your ancestors. The shock of repressed feeling at the 
wedding of the man she loved evidently played havoc with her 
soul." 


"Poor Henry Kildare." 

Curtis grinned boyishly. 

"Not so poor. He's got the woman he always wanted and, take 
my word for it, Mr. Sheldon, he'll manage her. Besides, marriage 
and a home and wealth ... all she craved . . . may have a very 
salutary effect on her mind. But she'll never come back to show off 
her diamonds in Glen Donald." 

When Curtis came back from the gate in the twilight he met 
Lucia in the porch. She would have slipped away but he caught her 
exultantly. 

"Sweetheart, you'll listen to me now . . . you will . . . you will." 

Jock was coming across the lawn. Lucia twisted herself from 
Curtis' grasp and ran. But before she ran Curtis heard the most 
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charming sound in the world . . . the little yielding laugh of a 
woman caught by her lover. 


(THE END). 
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"The New House" (1932) 

Milk-white against the hills of pine 
Behind your aspens' shaking gold 
You wait for me; I fondly hold 
Your key and know that you are mine. 

And all your lovely ghosts I see 
Of days and years that are to be. 

Grey twilights sweet with April rain. 

The August madness of the moon, 

October's dear autumnal croon, 

December's storm against your pane, 

Must all enchant and mellow you 
O house, as yet too proudly new. 

There must be laughter here and tears. 

There must be victory and defeat, 

Sweet hours and hours of bittersweet, 

High raptures, loyalties and fears ... 

All these must blend in you to give 
A soul to you and make you live. 

Music of children at your door. 

And white brides glimmering down your stair. 
Girls with May-blossoms in their hair. 

And dancing feet upon your floor. 

And lovers in the whispering night 
For you, the house of friendly light. 

There must be fireside councils here. 

Partings and meetings, death and birth, 

Vigils of sorrow as of mirth ... 

All these will make you year by year 
A home for all who live in you. 

Dear house as yet too proudly new. 


Chatelaine, January 1932. 
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An Afternoon with Mr. Jenkins (1933) 

Sally Jane yawned. If thirteen years knew anything about such 
a word, Sally Jane was bored. Saturday was, she reflected, a rather 
stupid day at Linden Hall, especially when her aunts were away 
and she could not go down to the village. She was not allowed to 
go out of the home grounds when her aunts were away, and lately 
they had been more fussy than ever about this. 

Sally Jane was very fond of her aunts, especially Aunt Edith; 
but she secretly thought they were entirely too fussy about it. She 
couldn't understand it. Surely a big girl of thirteen, who had been 
going to school for two years alone, even if she didn't altogether 
like going to sleep in the dark yet, didn't need to be cooped up at 
Linden Hall just because her aunts were going to town. They had 
gone that morning on the early bus, and Sally Jane felt sure they 
were worried. More than usual, that is, for they were always 
worried over something. Sally Jane didn't know what it was, but 
she had sensed it in everything they had done or said of late. It 
hadn't been many years ago, Sally Jane reflected, with the air of 
Mrs. Methusaleh recalling her youth, she could remember them 
being laughing and jolly, especially Aunt Edith, who was really 
very jolly for an old maid, as the boys in school called her. 

They had laughed less and less these past two years, and Sally 
Jane had an odd feeling that this was somehow connected with 
her, although she couldn't understand how that could be. She 
wasn't a very bad girl. Not even Aunt Kathleen, who—perhaps 
because she was a widow—took a rather strict view of things, ever 
said she was a bad girl. Now and then, of course, but it was hard 
to be perfect. Why, then, did they worry about her? Maybe women 
had to worry. Men now—if her father had lived! But in that case 
she, Sally Jane, might not have been living at Linden Hall. That 
would be terrible. Sally Jane loved Linden Hall. She felt that she 
could never live anywhere else. When she said this to Aunt 
Kathleen one day her aunt had sighed and looked at Aunt Edith. 
She hadn't said anything, but Aunt Edith had replied passionately: 

"I can't believe God could be so unjust. Surely, surely. He 
couldn't be so heartless!" 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, August 2, 1933. 
Later in Girl's Own Annual, November 1939 
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"S-sh!" said Aunt Kathleen warningly. 

"She'll have to know some time/' said Aunt Edith bitterly. "The 
ten years will soon be up, and probably shortened for good 
behaviour." 

Sally Jane was hopelessly puzzled. What was it she would have 
to know some time, and in any case why should it all be "s-sh-ed" 
away? Aunt Kathleen had immediately begun talking about her 
music lessons and the possibility of securing Professor Harvey as a 
teacher. Now, Sally Jane hated the very thought of taking music 
lessons. She knew she hadn't a spark of music in her, yet she knew 
she would have to. Nothing ever made Aunt Kathleen change her 
mind. 

Sally Jane felt aggrieved. Aunt Edith had promised to take her 
to the lake that day, and they were to go on the bus. Sally Jane 
adored riding on the bus. She was to be allowed to ride a horse on 
the merry-go-round, too, another thing she adored. Then that 
morning there had been a letter for Aunt Kathleen. She had turned 
dreadfully pale when she read it, and had said something to Aunt 
Edith in a gueer choked voice. Aunt Edith had turned pale, too, 
and they had gone out of the breakfast-room. After a little, Aunt 
Edith came back and told Sally Jane she was very sorry she 
couldn't take her to the lake after all. She and Aunt Kathleen must 
go to town on important business. 

"You've been crying. Aunt Edith," Sally Jane had said, 
troubled. She got up out of her chair and hugged Aunt Edith, and 
the tears had welled up in Aunt Edith's sweet brown eyes again. 

Aunt Kathleen was not crying. She was pale and stern and told 
Sally Jane shortly and unsympathetically that she must not go 
outside the grounds until they returned. 

"Can't I just go down to the village?" Sally Jane had implored. 
She wanted to buy something for Aunt Edith's birthday to-morrow. 
She had saved a little out of her pocket money and she meant to 
spend it on a gift for Aunt Edith, but Aunt Kathleen had been 
inexorable. 

Sally Jane did not sulk; she never sulked. She had, however, a 
rather dismal forenoon. She practised her music lesson, and oh, 
how she hated it! She ran races with Merrylegs. She undressed 
and redressed her dolls. She even made a mud-pie rather guiltily 
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in the back-yard. She had never been actually forbidden to make 
mud-pies, but she knew Aunt Kathleen did not approve of them. 

She ate the lunch old Linda set out for her. She had also tried to 
talk to Linda, for Sally Jane was a sociable little soul, but it was 
one of Linda's grumpy days. After lunch she said that she had a 
headache and was going to bed. Sally Jane didn't see what she was 
going to do in the afternoon. 

Well, she would go down to the gate and watch the buses and 
the cars go by. That wasn't forbidden, anyhow. She wished she had 
some raisins to eat. Every Sunday afternoon she was given a 
handful of big juicy purple raisins as "a Sunday treat," but this was 
only Saturday and when Linda had a headache there was no use 
asking for anything. 

"What are you thinking of, sister?" asked a voice. 

Sally Jane jumped. Where had the man come from? There 
hadn't been any sound, any footstep. Yet there he was, right by 
Sally Jane's side, looking down at her with a peculiar expression 
on a handsome, sulky, deeply lined face. He wasn't a tramp—he 
was too well dressed for that—and Sally Jane, who was always 
feeling things she couldn't have explained, had an idea that he 
wasn't used to being so well dressed. The man's eyes were grey 
and smouldering and Sally Jane felt, too, that he was very cross 
about something, very cross; cross enough to do any mean thing 
that occurred to him. And yet there was something about him that 
Sally Jane liked. 

"I was thinking what a splendid day it would have been for the 
lake," she explained rather stiffly, for she had always been warned 
not to talk to strangers. 

"Oh! the lake. Yes, I remember it was always a fascinating spot 
for the small fry. Did you want to go there?" 

"Yes. Aunt Edith was going to take me. Then she couldn't. She 
had to go to town on business." 

"Oh. And is your Aunt Kathleen at home?" 

Sally Jane thawed. This man knew Aunt Kathleen; therefore he 
was not a stranger and it was allowable to talk to him. 

"No. She went, too." 
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"When will they be back?" 

"Not till the evening. They went to town to see their lawyer. I 
heard them say so." 

"Oh!" The man reflected a moment and then gave a gueer 
inward chuckle. Sally Jane didn't like the sound of it, somehow. 

"Are you a friend of Aunt Kathleen's?" she inguired politely. 

The man laughed again. 

"A friend? Oh yes, a very near and dear friend. I'm sure she'd 
have been delighted to see me." 

"You must call again," said Sally Jane persuasively. 

"It's guite likely I shall," said the man. 

He sat down on the big grey boulder by the gate, lighted a 
cigarette with fingers that were strangely rough and calloused, 
and looked Sally Jane over in a cool, appraising manner. 

"Whom do you look like, sister?" he said abruptly. "Your dad?" 

Sally Jane shook her head. 

"No. I wish I did. But I don't know what he looked like. He's 
dead, and there isn't any picture." 

"There wouldn't be," said the man. He laughed again. Again 
Sally Jane didn't like it. 

"My dad was a very brave man," she said guickly. "He was a 
soldier and he won a medal." 

"Who told you that?" 

"Aunt Edith. Aunt Kathleen won't talk of him ever. Aunt Edith 
won't either much, but she told me that." 

"Edith was always a bit of a good scout," muttered the man. 
"You don't look like your mother, either." 

"No, I can see that. I have a picture of mother. She died when 
I was born. Aunt Edith says I look like Grandmother Norris, her 
mother. I'm called Sarah Jane after her." 

"Are your aunts good to you?" asked the man. 
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"They are," said Sally Jane eloquently. She would have said the 
same thing if they had not been. Sally Jane had a fine sense of 
loyalty. "Of course, you know, they're bringing me up. I have to be 
scolded sometimes and I have to take music lessons." 

"You don't like that?" said the man, amused. 

"No. I haven't any music in me, but I guess maybe it's good dis 
. . . discipline." 

"You have a dog, I see," said the man, indicating Merrylegs. 
"Good breed, too. I thought Edith and Kathleen never liked dogs." 

"They don't, but they let me have one because I wanted one so 
much. Aunt Edith said Grandmother Norris liked dogs, so Aunt 
Kathleen gave in. She even doesn't say anything when he sleeps on 
my bed at nights. She doesn't approve of it, you know, but she lets 
him stay. I'm glad. Because I don't like going to sleep in the dark." 

"Do they make you do that?" 

"Oh, it's all right," said Sally Jane quickly. She wasn't going to 
have any one imagine she was finding fault with her aunts. "I'm 
quite old enough to go to sleep in the dark. Only-" 

"Yes?" 

"It's only that when the light goes out I can't help imagining 
faces looking in at the window, pressed against the pane—awful 
faces—hateful faces. I heard Aunt Kathleen say once that she was 
always expecting to look at the window and see 'his' face. I don't 
know whom she meant, but after that I began to see faces in the 
dark." 


"Your mother was like that," said the man absently. "She hated 
the dark. They shouldn't make you sleep in it." 

"They should, too!" cried Sally Jane. "I know I'm too big a girl 
to be scared of the dark, and Aunt Edith and Aunt Kathleen are 
bricks. I love them and I wish they weren't so worried." 

"Oh, so they're worried?" 

"Terribly. I don't know what it's about. I can't think it's me, 

though the way they look at me sometimes-Do you see anything 

about me to worry them?" 
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"Not a thing. So your aunts are pretty good to you? Give you 
everything you want?" 

"Everything that's good for me," said Sally Jane staunchly. 
"Only they won't have raisins in the rice pudding on Fridays. I 
can't imagine why. Aunt Edith would be willing, but Aunt Kathleen 
says the Norrises have never put raisins into rice pudding. Oh, are 
you going?" 

The man had stood up. He was very tall, but he stooped a 
little. Sally Jane was sorry he was going, although there was 
something about him she didn't like, just as there was something 
she did. It was nice to have somebody to talk to. 

"I'm going down to the lake," said the man. "Would you like to 
come with me?" 

Sally Jane stared. 

"Do you want me?" 

"Very much. We'll ride on the bus, and the merry-go-round, 
and eat ice creams and drink ginger pop, and anything you like." 

It was an irresistible temptation. 

"But—but," stammered Sally Jane, "Aunt Kathleen said I 
wasn't to go off the grounds." 

"Not alone," said the man. "She meant not alone. I'm sure 
she'd think it guite lawful for you to go with me." 

"Are you guite sure?" 

"Quite," said the man, and laughed again. 

"About the money," faltered Sally Jane. "You see. I've only 
sixpence. Of course, I've got some of my pocket money, but I can't 
spend it; I must get Aunt Edith a birthday present with it. Still, I 
can spend the sixpence. I've had it a long time. Linda paid it to me 
one day for sitting still when my aunts were away. It was such 
hard work I never felt like spending it lightly." 

"Sitting still is hard work sometimes," agreed the man. "But 
this is my treat." 

"I must go and shut Merrylegs up," said Sally Jane, much 
relieved. "You won't mind waiting a few minutes?" 
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"Not at all." 

Sally Jane flew up the driveway and disposed, rather 
regretfully, of a reluctant Merrylegs. 

"It would be more convenient if I knew your name," she hinted 
timidly as they waited for the bus. 

"You may call me Mr. Jenkins," said the man. 


Sally Jane had a wonderful afternoon. A glorious trip on the 
bus, all the merry-go-rounds she wanted, and something better 
than ice cream. 

"I want a decent meal," said Mr. Jenkins. "I didn't have any 
lunch. Here's a cafe—the Jo-Jo Cafe. Shall we go in and eat?" 

"The Jo-Jo is an expensive place," warned Sally Jane gravely. 
"Can you afford it?" 

"I think so." Mr. Jenkins laughed mirthlessly. 

The Jo-Jo was expensive and exclusive. Mr. Jenkins told Sally 
Jane to order what she wanted and never think of expense. Sally 
Jane was in a seventh heaven of delight. It had been a glorious 
afternoon; Mr. Jenkins had been a very jolly comrade, and now to 
have a meal at the famous Jo-Jo and order from the menu just as if 
she were grown up! Sally Jane sighed with rapture. 

"Tired, sister?" asked Mr. Jenkins. 

Sally Jane liked the way Mr. Jenkins called her "sister." Mr. 
Black, the village grocer, who was guite a cinema fan, sometimes 
called her that, too, but not in just the same way, somehow—not as 
if they really were related. 

"Oh no." 

"You've had a good time?" 

"Splendid. Only-" 

"Yes? What?" 

"I didn't feel as if you were having a good time," said Sally 
Jane slowly. 
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"Well, if it comes to that/' said Mr. Jenkins, "I wasn't. I kept 
thinking of a friend of mine, and it rather spoiled things for me." 

"Isn't he well?" 

"Quite well—too well. Too likely to live. And, you see, he 
doesn't care much about living." 

"Why not?" asked Sally Jane. 

"Well, you see, he took a lot of money that didn't belong to 
him." 


"You mean he stole it?" queried Sally Jane, rather shocked. 

"Well, let's say embezzled. That sounds better; but the bank 
thought it sounded bad any way you pronounced it. He was sent to 
prison for ten years. They let him out when he had been there 
eight, because he behaved rather well, and he found himself quite 
rich. An old uncle had died when he was in prison and left him a 
lot of money. But what good will it do him? He's branded." 

"I'm sorry for your friend," said Sally Jane. "Eight years is a 
very long time. Haven't people forgotten?" 

"Some people never forget; his wife's sisters, for instance. 
They were very hard on him. How he hated them! He brooded all 
those eight years on getting square with them when he came out." 

"How?" 

"There is a way. He could take something from them that they 
want very much to keep. And he's lonely, he wants companionship; 
he's very lonely! I've been thinking about his future all the 
afternoon, but you mustn't think I haven't enjoyed myself. It has 
been something to remember for a long time. Now, is there 
anything else you want to do before we catch that five-o'clock bus 
back? You want to get back before your aunts come home, don't 
you?" 

"Yes. But just so they won't be worried. I'm going to tell them 
about this, of course." 

"Won't they scold you?" 

"Likely they will, but hard words break no bones, as Linda 
says," remarked Sally Jane philosophically. 
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"I don't think they'll scold you much, not if you get the start of 
them with a message I'm sending them by you. You got that 
present for your aunt's birthday, didn't you?" 

"Yes, but there is one thing. I've got that sixpence yet, you 
know. I'd like to buy some flowers with it and go over to the park 
and put them at the base of the soldiers' monument. Because my 
father was a brave soldier, you know." 

"Was he killed at the front?" 

"Oh no. He came back and married mother. He was in a bank, 
too. Then he died." 

"Yes, he died," said Mr. Jenkins. "And," he added, "I fancy he'll 
stay dead." 

Sally Jane was rather shocked. It seemed a gueer way to speak 
of any one—what Aunt Kathleen would call flippant. Still, she 
couldn't help liking Mr. Jenkins. 

"Well, good-bye, sister," said Mr. Jenkins, when they got off 
the bus at the gate of Linden Hall. 

"Won't I see you again?" asked Sally Jane wistfully. She felt 
that she would like to see Mr. Jenkins again. 

"I'm afraid not. I'm going away, far away. That friend of mine 
—he's going far away, to some new land, and I think I'll go too. 
He's lonely, you know. I must look after him a bit." 

"Will you tell your friend I'm sorry he's lonely? And I hope he 
won't be always lonely." 

"I'll tell him. And will you give your aunts a message from 
me?" 


"Can't you give it to them yourself? You said you were coming 
back to see them." 

"I'm afraid I can't manage it, after all. Now listen carefully, 
because this is important. Tell them they are not to worry over that 
letter they got this morning. They needn't go to their lawyer again 
to see if the person who wrote it has the power to do what he 
threatened to do. I know him guite well and I know he has changed 
his mind. Tell them he is going away and will never bother them 
again. You can remember that, can't you?" 
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"Oh yes. And they won't be worried any more?" 

"No, they needn't worry any more. Only there's this! Tell them 
they must cut out those music lessons and put raisins in the Friday 
pudding and let you have a light to go to sleep by. If they don't, 
that person might worry them again." 

"I'll tell them about the music lessons and the pudding, but," 
said Sally Jane staunchly, "not about the light, if it's all the same to 
that person. You see, I'm getting to be a big girl now and I mustn't 
be a coward. My dad wasn't a coward. If you see that person, will 
you please tell him that?" 

"Well, perhaps you're right. I'll tell him, anyway. And this is for 
you alone, sister. We've had a fine time to-day, and it is all right, as 
it happens, but take my advice and never go off anywhere with a 
stranger again. Most important." 

Sally Jane sgueezed Mr. Jenkins's hand. 

"But you aren't a stranger," she said wistfully. 
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"Remembered" (1933) 

Through the shriek of the city comes to me 
A whisper of some old ecstasy . . . 

Dusk on the meadows and dusk on the sea, 
Apple-blossoms cool with night. 

Grey ghost-mists by the harbor light, 

And a new moon setting sad and fair 
Behind a hill that has knelt in prayer. 

I had forgotten that far spruce hill 
With its wind of darkness blowing chill, 

Haunt of owl and of whip-poor-will; 

But now I think of it and know 
That it has my heart wherever I go. 

There with the friendship of wind and star 
Where one can believe the Green Folk are. 

People rush by me mad and fleet 
But I am not on this haggard street . . . 

I am out where the shadows and silences meet 
Round an old grey house that is dear to me 
Between the hills and the calling sea. 

Where one in the twilight magic may 
Find a lost and lovely yesterday. 

Red are the poppies that blow 
Spilling their silk on the paths I know, 

White are the lilies as hillside snow; 

And the roses that wait by the open door 
Are waiting just to be friends once more. 

The bluebells are ringing an elfin chime 
And nobody there is a slave of time. 

There once again I could be alone 

With the night as kind as a friend well known . . . 

I think I shall go and find my own! 

With a dream for compass I'll steal away 
To the hill that kneels and the house that is grey 
Where the sea and the dunes and the pine trees hold 


Chatelaine, September 1933 
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A secret worth more than my tarnished gold. 
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The Road to Yesterday (1934) 

Susette was not actually engaged to Harvey Brooks but she 
knew when she came back from her visit to Glenellyn she would 
be. When Harvey had got along so far as to invite her to Glenellyn 
to meet his mother and his Aunt Clorinda and his Great-aunt Ruth 
and several other relatives, it meant only one thing . . . that he had 
at last made up his mind to marry her. It would not have occurred 
to Harvey that there was any other mind to be made up. And, 
indeed, there wasn't, as Susette, who was always honest with 
herself, admitted. She had long since decided to say "yes" when he 
said "Will you?" What else could the sub-editor of Womanhood do 
when Harvey Brooks condescended to her? To accept Harvey 
meant accepting wealth, social position, a beautiful home . . . 
and . . . and . . . and Harvey! Susette made an impatient grimace at 
her mirrored face as she pulled her smart green hat over the 
golden bronze of her hair. "You are the most unreasonable 
creature I know," she said. "Harvey is a catch . . . not only for what 
he has but for what he is. He . . . he's impeccable! Handsome, well- 
groomed, well-behaved, successful . . . what more do you ask, 
Susette King? You, who ran around a farm bare-footed till you 
were twelve and now, at twenty-eight. . . twenty-eight, Susette 
King . . . are hanging on by your eyelids to the sub-editorship of a 
new magazine and trying to delude yourself and the world into the 
belief that you have a career. You ought simply to be dying of joy 
to think that Harvey Brooks . . . the Harvey Brooks who was 
always supposed to be too busy making money ever to find time to 
make love but who would have been expected to choose a countess 
if he did . . . has taken it into his head to fall in love with you, to 
the horror of all his clan. Nay, more, has made them swallow you, 
hook, line and sinker, as shown by this invitation. Why are you not 
dying of gratitude, Susette King?" 

The fact remained that she was not. Still, she liked Harvey 
very well, she loved what he could offer her, and she was going to 
marry him. There was no doubt in her mind about that as she ran 
down to Glenellyn that afternoon in her own little maroon 
roadster. Nevertheless, she was feeling a trifle stodgy. It was a bit 
of an ordeal to be appraised by Harvey's family, who thought so 
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very highly and justly of themselves. And the minute she saw 
Glenellyn she hated it. It was such a self-satisfied house. 


I would like to smash a few of your windows/' was Susette's 
instant reaction to it. 

Some impish devil whispered the same thing to her when 
Harvey, already rather heavily possessive, introduced her to his 
mother. Mrs. Brooks condescended kindly and Aunt Clorinda 
kissed her. Susette had not expected that and would have 
preferred not. It seemed to include her too guickly and too— 
inescapably in the family. The rest of the house party . . . almost all 
of them relatives of Harvey . . . shook hands dutifully and almost 
pleasantly. On the whole, in spite of Aunt Clorinda's kiss, she felt 
that they did not quite approve of her. Probably she seemed too 
much of an embodied flame for their safe lives. But they were all 
going to hope for the best since Harvey was not to be budged. All 
but some third cousin called Eileen Garrett. Susette knew Eileen 
hated her and since there could be no other reason it must be 
because she wanted Harvey herself. Eileen was pretty but Susette 
saw at once that she was a girl whose clothes impressed you much 
more than her personality. Such a rival was negligible but her 
existence and presence lent a little spice to things. 

Susette found dinner a rather interminable meal. They talked a 
good deal about people she did not know and when they had 
spasms of recollecting this they seemed to think the only thing she 
could talk about was newspaper work. Susette wondered if there 
would ever be anything she could talk to them about. Would she 
have to talk about stupid people all the time when she was 
Harvey's wife? Yet Harvey seemed to be enjoying himself. He had 
approved her dress and her slim, cool beauty and nothing troubled 
him. A sleek lover, absolutely contented with his world, his life and 
his prospective bride. It would be easy to get along with him. 
Susette sighed and wondered pathetically why life had to be so 
stodgy. Was it really necessary? 

Aunt Clorinda, who had a reputation for saying the most 
poisonous things in the sweetest way, asked her if she wasn't tired 
after her hard day in a stuffy office. 

"Let me see . . . what is the paper you're on?" 
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"Womanhood," said Susette a trifle shortly. Paper, indeed! 

"Oh, yes. I don't think I've seen a copy. Harvey, you must get 
me a copy." 

"You can buy one on any news-stand for ten cents," said 
Susette, her great green eyes shimmering limpidly and wickedly. 

Mrs. Brooks would have sighed, too, if she had ever done 
anything so human. She distrusted green-eyed women. 


When Susette woke in the night she felt like a prisoner. The 
house seemed to suffocate her. It was so saturated with Harvey. 
The whole kit and boodle of them were intolerable. Susette liked to 
call them kit and boodle in her thoughts because it would have 
horrified them so. And when they went to the Hunt Club breakfast 
at Somayo the next morning Susette was not in any better humour. 
She seemed to be possessed by a spirit of contrariness. Nothing 
pleased her and she did not pretend to be pleased. Harvey, she 
knew, would have proposed the night before if she had let him. 

She had not let him but she knew there would be no heading him 
off the coming evening. He was a little bit offended already 
because she was so absent-minded, even though he paid her some 
Harveyan compliments. No man could have helped it. Susette 
always looked her best on a sparkling summer morning like this. 
She seemed to sparkle with it. Her white wool skirt and crimson 
jumper suited her colouring perfectly and Harvey complacently 
reflected that she was the smartest girl in the crowd. Eileen 
couldn't hold a candle to her. His manner became still more 
possessive. 

"If I marry him," thought Susette, "I will be mistress of 
Glenellyn. I shall have all the money anybody could want . . . 
jewels . . . trips to Europe . . . perfectly-behaved children as good 
and unexciting as their father. Because they'll all take after him. 
I'm sure. I'll take after him myself before I've been married to him 
two years ... I feel it in my bones. It will be all settled tonight but 
meanwhile I must get away by myself for a few hours. Just to draw 
one long, last breath of freedom. But I must have an excuse. What 
on earth can I say? Somayo . . . Somayo . . . where have I heard the 
name before? It seems hauntingly familiar ..." 
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All at once she remembered. Somayo was only forty miles from 
Martin's Lake . . . and Peggy's Point. 

Susette gave a little gasp. She had not realized that she was so 
near Peggy's Point . . . Uncle Duncan's old place. She had spent 
most of her summers there in prehistoric days after her mother 
died and before her father married again. Uncle Duncan hadn't 
been really an uncle ... he was her mother's cousin. She had a 
sudden hankering to see the old place. Uncle Duncan and Aunt 
Marian were dead but there should be a son there. Anyhow, she 
was going to see. 

"Harvey," she said at lunch, "I'm going to play truant this 
afternoon. I'm going to take my car and go off for a real spinster's 
spin on the road to yesterday. In other words to see an old farm 
where I used to spend my summers when I was a kiddy." 

"I'll go with you," said Harvey. 

"No." Susette shook her head. "I want to go alone . . . I'm 
going alone. To keep tryst with old memories . . . and eat red 
currants on a lettuce leaf. It would bore you." 

"Besides, the Jollyons are coming over for tennis," Mrs. Brooks 
reminded Harvey frigidly. 

Harvey frowned a bit. He did not understand this whim of 
Susette's and when he did not understand a thing he condemned 
it. Why should Susette want to run away from his house party on 
some crazy, mysterious excursion of her own? But there was a 
mutinous tilt to Susette's beautiful chin that warned him it was no 
use to protest. Harvey had learned already what that tilt meant. So 
he made a virtue of necessity and saw Susette off with a smile. 
Harvey did not look his best smiling. Gravity did not misbecome 
his face but smiles seemed to have no place there. Susette 
wondered if she would dare to tell him so when they were married. 


She drew a long breath as she spun out of the Glenellyn gates. 
There was a delightful road ahead of her. Not a straight road. A 
straight road was an abomination to Susette who loved curves and 
dips. Up one long, spruce-walled hill and down into a green 
valley . . . another hill. . . another valley . . . Susette let her car out 
for all it was worth and felt like a bird swooping from crest to 
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crest. It must be really almost as good as flying. Susette longed to 
fly but knew she never would. Harvey thought it wasn't safe. 

And before her was Peggy's Point. She hadn't seen it for 
fourteen years. Would the dear old place be terribly changed? Who 
had Roddy married? Susette hoped his wife wouldn't mind her 
swooping down on them in this casual fashion. Was the old 
Wishing Stone still in the birch grove behind the barn? And the 
brick walk through the kitchen garden to the lake shore? And the 
little green corner among the pointed firs down by the lake where 
she used to go "to think things out"? Things sometimes had to be 
thought out even in childhood. The firs would be old, grim trees 
now. But one had to keep on thinking things out. If they would only 
stay thought out! 

And the old house, once gay and full of beloved friends? What 
had happened to it? Perhaps Roddy had pulled it down and built a 
new one. It had been old when she was a girl. Old but lovely. A 
kindly, easy-going, humorous old house . . . one of those houses 
that look as if they had been loved for years. To go there was 
always an adventure. There had been a ghost connected with it, 
too, but Susette couldn't recall what kind of a ghost. She only 
remembered her disappointment over never seeing it. 

And what had become of all the half and third cousins who had 
frolicked there with her? She had lost track of them all . . . 
forgotten all of them except Letty, who had been such a pal of 
hers, and Jack, who was called the Perpendicular because he was 
so stiff and straight, and Harry Bell, who was nicknamed Ding- 
dong . . . and Dick. She could never forget Dick, the bully and 
braggart and tell-tale. She had hated him so. Everybody had hated 
Dick. And justly. Even the very dogs at Peggy's Point hated him. 

"What a little pig he was," remembered Susette. "If he'd been 
ugly one could have forgiven him. But he was a good-looking 
kid ... he had fine eyes . . . big, gray, devilish eyes. I wonder what 
has become of him. He'll be married of course. He'd have to have a 
wife to bully as soon as he could. Oh, I'd love to meet Dick again 
and slap his face! Instead of which, I suppose I'd have to be 
grateful to him for saving my life that day my dress caught fire. It's 
vile to owe your life to a person you loathe. And Dick enjoyed it . . . 
he loved rolling me over and over in that rug and thumping me. 
There was no need to thump me ... he just did that to get sguare. 
How horrified darling Aunt Marian was because I wouldn't be civil 
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to him after it any more than before! There are big white 
thunderheads rolling up in the southwest, I hope it doesn't rain. 
Harvey would think it a judgment on me . . . he'd approve it. Oh, 
it's lovely to skim along like this and think of what one darn 
pleases. I haven't really dared to think since I arrived at Glenellyn. 
I felt sure they could read my thoughts. When I do begin to think 
what will they do? What will poor Harvey do with a wife who 
thinks the things I do?" 


The thunderclouds had turned from white with mauve shadows 
to a rather threatening purple when Susette finally turned in at the 
old, well-remembered gate of Peggy's Point. Her heart bounded to 
see the same wooden decoy ducks still on the gate-post. It seemed 
a good omen but Susette thought it had deluded her when she 
found nobody at home. The old house was there still, 
unchanged . . . the old lawn . . . the old garden . . . the gleam of the 
lake through the dark old pines. Everything was trim and 
shipshape so it was evident that Roddy or somebody still lived at 
Peggy's Point. But it was equally evident that the place was 
temporarily deserted. A thunderstorm was certainly coming up and 
if she couldn't get into the house it behoved her to scuttle back to 
Glenellyn at once. Susette hated the thought. In just that one look 
around dear old Peggy's Point Glenellyn had become more 
unsatisfying than ever. 


Susette was on the point of turning sorrowfully away when a 
young man came around the corner of the house and stopped to 
look at her. He was in an aviator's costume and it was fourteen 
years since she had seen him but she knew him at once by the 
gray, devilish eyes and the crinkly mahogany-coloured hair. 

"Why, Dick . . . Dick!" she said. 

She ran to him with outstretched hands. She was glad to see 
even Dick. Hateful as he had always been he was still a part of the 
old life that had suddenly become so near and so real again. 

Dick took her hands and pulled her a little nearer. He looked 
earnestly into her green eyes and Susette felt a queer, inexplicable 
thrill such as no look of Harvey's had ever given her. 
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"This must be Susette . . . Susette King/' said Dick slowly. 
"Nobody else could have those eyes." 

"Yes, it's Susette. I'm stopping at Glenellyn up Somayo 
way . . . the Brooks place, you know ..." 

"Everybody knows Glenellyn," said Dick. He seemed to have 
forgotten to let go of her hands. 

"... and when I found out it was so near Peggy's Point I just 
had to come. But nobody seems home. Where did you drop from, 
Dick? It seems perfectly astounding to see you . . . any of the old 
gang here." 

Susette was rattling on because she didn't know just what had 
happened to her and was afraid to stop talking for fear she'd find 
out. But she remembered that she had hated Dick and pulled away 
her hands. 

"Roddy and his wife went away somewhere this morning. I've 
been staying with them for a few days . . . getting ready for my trip 
to Peru. I'm a humble civil engineer, you see, and I'm leaving 
tomorrow. I very nearly left this morning. Thank any gods there be 
that I didn't." 

Something darted into Susette's memory. This Dick had once 
kissed her against her will and she had slapped his face for it. She 
didn't know why her face should burn over the recollection. Or 
why it should all at once have ceased to be an enraging, 
humiliating recollection. 

"I ought to thank them, too," she laughed, "because since 
you're staying here you can probably let me into the house if it 
comes up rain. I do want to see all round the place now that I'm 
here but I wouldn't have dared to stay for fear of a downpour." 

"Your laugh hasn't changed, Susette," said Dick. "There was 
nothing like it in the clan. And your eyes . . . what colour are they 
really? I never could decide ... of course it's hard to photograph 
green starlight." 

"You didn't make such pretty speeches in the old days, Dick," 
said Susette a little wildly. All at once . . . everything seemed to be 
happening all at once this amazing afternoon ... it seemed to her 
vastly important that Dick should know she had always hated 
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him . . . and hated him now . . . always would hate him. "Do you 
remember how we fought? How I detested you?" 

"We certainly didn't hit it off altogether when we were kids," 
admitted Dick. "But... be fair now, Susette . . . was I altogether 
to blame?" 

"You were," cried Susette passionately . . . much more 
passionately than there seemed any need for. "You were always 
doing the meanest things. Do you remember how you pushed me 
into that bush of stick-tights and ruined my pink chiffon dress . . . 
and called attention to my freckles before company always . . . and 
burned my doll at the stake . . . and filled poor Bruno's coat with 
burrs . . . and . . . and . . ." 

"Kissed you," said Dick with his old, impish grin. 

"Yes . . . and do you remember the whack I gave you on the 
nose for it?" cried Susette with relish. "How you bled!" 

"Of course I was a little beast in those days but it's all so long 
ago," said Dick plaintively. "Just forget for this afternoon that you 
hate me . . . though I'd rather you'd hate me than think nothing 
about me if it comes to that. Let's have a prowl around all the old 
spots. If you don't like me you needn't pretend to." 

"I really ought to go back, you know," sighed Susette. "It's 
going to rain and Harvey will be peeved." 

"Who is Harvey?" 

"The man I'm going to marry." Susette wondered as she spoke 
why she felt so frightfully keen to let Dick know that. 

Dick took it in slowly. Then . . . 

"You're not wearing any ring. I looked to see first thing." 

"It... it isn't absolutely settled yet," stammered Susette. "But 
it will be tonight. He's going to propose tonight. That's really why I 
ran away today, I think." 

"I've heard of Harvey Brooks, of course. Everybody has," said 
Dick. "Well, he has a good start of me but a fast worker can do 
wonders in an afternoon." 
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“Don't talk nonsense/' said Susette curtly. “Let's prowl, as you 
suggested. I want to see all I can see before it does rain. I'm so 
glad Peggy's Point hasn't changed much. Even the old, 
whitewashed stones around the flower-beds are the same. And that 
old silver maple in the corner where Letty and I used to sit on that 
big, horizontal bough and talk secrets ..." 

"Where none of us could hear you," grinned Dick. 

"You used to try hard enough," retorted Susette. “Times out of 
mind we caught you sneaking. Oh, do you remember old Tom 
Drinkwine . . . Uncle Duncan's hired man?" 

"Yes ... he had a wonderful old watch you wound with a key. 
There's the old potato field back of the barn. Do you remember 
what fun we used to have firing potato balls from the tips of limber 
switches?" 

"And there are no potato balls now," sighed Susette. “They tell 
me they simply don't come any more. All the romance has gone out 
of the world I think. You're wearing an aviator's costume, Dick. Is 
that a pose? Or do you really fly?" 

"You always had a blistering tongue," said Dick coolly. "I really 
fly. My 'plane . . . Merry Jack by name ... is out there in the 
corner of the potato field. I'm flying to Montreal tomorrow 
morning. Does your Harvey fly?" 

"No," said Susette shortly. "Oh Dick, there's the white lilac 
poor Aunt Jenny planted the summer she was here. Do you 
remember the day Aunt Marian went away and left her in charge 
and you did something awful and she was going to whip you but 
you wouldn't hold out your hand? And she said, so sorrowfully . . . 
you remember, Dick, how plaintive she always was . . . that 
somebody had to be punished and if you wouldn't take it she would 
have to. And she told you to punish her . . . and held out her 
hand . . . and you gave her such a whack ..." 

Dick roared. 

"I'll bet she was the most surprised aunt in the world at that 
particular moment. Was she the one who used to have heart 
attacks and gasp for breath and shriek for cold compresses?" 
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"No, no, that was Aunt Elisa ... if she was an aunt ... I really 
can't remember who everybody was . . . there always seemed to be 
so many relations of all degrees at Peggy's Point." 

"Who was the elderly female who always wore a bustle 
although they'd been out of date twenty years?" 

"Cousin Rhoda Oliver. And there was a ghost, wasn't there, 
Dick? I was trying to remember as I drove down what it was." 

"A tall lady in black with her hanky to her face as if she were 
crying. She was supposed to haunt the staircase. I saw her once." 

"I don't believe you. We never could believe you, Dick. You 
never would admit you had missed seeing anything that could be 
seen. Do you remember the tableau Letty and Nell and I put on at 
the church concert? The three Graces ..." 

"Dressed in sheets with long flowing hair after the chromo in 
the spare bedroom?" 

"And bare feet. Only we didn't copy the picture in that. The 
sheets hid our feet so we kept our boots on. But Letty pretended 
we didn't . . . and lamented that nobody seemed to have noticed 
our lovely bare feet. And you said, 'Oh, /did. They were the first 
thing I saw when the curtain went up.' What a laugh we had on 
you!" 

"Why dig up all those unhappy, far-off things?" protested Dick. 
"I don't want to waste time on the irrevocable past. It's the present 
that interests me . . . and the future. Susette, you are beyond any 
guestion the most exguisite creature I've ever seen." 

"Do you say that to every girl half an hour after you've met 
her?" 


"If I'd ever happened to think it I would . . . but I never 
happened to before. I decided recently that I'd always say what I 
really thought the moment I thought it. You've no idea what pep it 
gives life. And things go stale if you keep them unsaid." 

"I daresay." Susette wondered what would happen if she said 
everything she thought. . . just when she thought it... to Harvey. 

"Besides it isn't half an hour since I met you . . . it's years. 
We're . . . second cousins, isn't it? . . . and old fr . . . enemies. So 
why shouldn't I say that you're exquisite and beautiful and wholly 
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charming, with hair like the sunset light on old firs and eyes like 
that lake down there at dawn and a skin like a tea-rose petal?" 

"Do you remember the day you pointed out all my defects to 
the assembled cousins?" said Susette. "You said my hair was like a 
stack of dried hay and that I had eyes like a cat and a million 
freckles, and a figure like a slat. You called me a slat! " 

"My aunt, there you go again," groaned Dick. "Why can't you 
let the dead past bury its dead?" 

Why, indeed? Susette wondered herself. Why did she feel that 
she must drag up these things . . . must remember how hateful 
Dick had been . . . must not let herself forget it for a single 
moment? Because he couldn't have changed really. People didn't. 
He had just learned to cover up his meanness with a certain 
debonair charm made possible by his indisputable good looks. 
Suddenly Susette felt oddly panic-stricken. She must get back to 
Glenellyn instantly, before . . . before . . . well, before it rained. 

"You can't," said Dick. "There's the first growl. You will be 
sensible and come right into the house until the storm is over. 

Then we'll finish our prowl." 

"But it is five now," protested Susette. "If I don't start at once 
I'll be late for dinner . . ." 

"I can get you a bite. It's out of the question to think of 
starting for Somayo in the teeth of that sky. You were always a 
fearless little demon but that is a thing I'm simply not going to let 
you do." 

Susette yielded. She knew she couldn't negotiate that road in a 
thunderstorm ... it would be hard enough even when it was over. 
Besides, she wanted to scare Harvey just once as a sort of dying 
protest. Moreover, she felt that she had not yet made Dick realize 
how she hated him. And she was not going to leave Peggy's Point 
until that job was completed. 


They went into the house. It was changed . . . new 
furniture . . . new curtains . . . new rugs . . . new paint. But the old 
rooms were unchanged. Susette ran all through them while Dick 
did something in the kitchen. When she came back to the living 
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room the rain was flooding against the windows and the thunder 
was crashing overhead. Susette revelled in thunderstorms. She 
wondered if Harvey would worry. She did not think Aunt Clorinda 
would and she was quite sure Eileen wouldn't. 

Dick came in from the kitchen carrying a tray whereon was a 
pot of tea, a plate of toast, and ajar of jam. He went to the corner 
cupboard and took out dishes . . . Aunt Marian's old fluted set with 
the gold pansy on the side, and her little brown jug with the 
creamy lining. 

"Oh," sighed Susette, forgetting everything, "this is heaven." 

"With a little dash of hell in it like a spice of cayenne," grinned 
Dick. "Pull up to the table, Susette, and let us break bread 
together. Don't forget to compliment me on my tea. I'm a cracker- 
jack at making tea." 

"Boastful as ever," mocked Susette. 

But she sat down at the table obediently. The tea was good: so 
was the toast: and the jam had evidently been made from Aunt 
Marian's old recipe. 

"A jug of tea ... a crust of bread . . . and thou," said Dick 
impudently. Omar was dead and couldn't resent it. Susette was 
alive and refused . . . temporarily ... to resent it. But why, oh, why 
should it be so delightful to sit here in this half-dark room, 
drinking tea and munching toast with hated Dick? 

"I ought to telephone Glenellyn," she said weakly. 

"You can't. This is a rural line and Central never answers in 
thunderstorms. It's verboten. Besides, the line always goes out in a 
storm. Forget Glenellyn . . . live in the present. Susette, did any 
poor devil ever tell you that the way you looked over your shoulder 
at him drove him mad entirely?" 

"Do you remember," said Susette slowly, "how, when we were 
going to play Robinson Crusoe you wouldn't let me be Man Friday 
because I was a girl?" 

"And quite right I was! How could Crusoe have Crusoed with a 
distracting Man Friday like you? I showed my sense." 

Susette decided to cease casting up the past to him. It wasn't 
any use. He had no sense of shame. The storm was getting worse. 
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The whole outside world was a welter of wind and flame and 
water. But here was calm and beauty and peace. Such peace! 
Susette hadn't felt so much at home anywhere for years. Before 
she could prevent herself she thought it was delightful to be shut 
away from the wind and rain with him ... to be drinking amber tea 
and eating bits of toast and spoonfuls of ruby-hued jam with him. 

"I'll take another cup of tea, I think," she sighed deliciously. 


Much later ... it might have been hours . . . months . . . 
years . . . Susette awoke to the fact that, although the thunder and 
lightning had ceased, the rain was still pouring down in a 
businesslike way as if it meant to keep on for days. She looked at 
her watch and exclaimed in dismay. 

"Half past six! It will be dinner time in Glenellyn in an hour. I 
can never make it." 

"I should think you couldn't," said Dick. "Have some sense, 
Susette. The only road from here to Somayo will be absolutely 
impassable for that little car of yours. You can't go back tonight. 
You've just got to stay here." 

"Here . . . alone . . . with you!" gasped Susette. 

"Why not? Aren't we cousins?" 

"Nonsense! I can't stay here. I must 'phone . . . Harvey will 
come for me somehow ..." 

"Just try to 'phone." 

Susette tried. There was no reply. She stood for a few minutes 
before the 'phone wondering why she didn't mind. 

"I ... I don't know what to do," she said miserably. "Oh, I 
know it would be madness to try to get back in this storm . . . but I 
have to be at the office tomorrow morning . . . and . . . and ..." 

"And how about Harvey's proposal in the meantime?" grinned 
Dick. "Never mind, Susette. There are other proposals. I'm going 
to make one myself in the morning." 
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Susette sat down because there didn't seem to be anything 
else to do. Dick lit the candles on the mantelpiece . . . Mrs. Roddy's 
prized candles that she never meant for burning . . . crossed one 
long leg over the other and took a new slant. He didn't pay Susette 
any more compliments or rag her about Harvey; he talked all the 
evening about aviation. Susette listened greedily. She almost 
forgot, until she found herself between the lavendered sheets of 
Mrs. Roddy's guest-room bed in the upstairs, south-east corner of 
Peggy's Point, that she had hated Dick. Then she tried hard to 
remember. 

"Think," she told herself desperately, "how he used to bully 
the other boys . . . how he once twisted Ding-dong's arm to make 
him do something . . . how he told Aunt Marian it was Jack who 
took the pie . . . what he did to the kitten ..." 

That memory was intolerable. Susette buried her face in the 
pillow and groaned. She hated him . . . she hated him . . . she 
would get up ever so early in the morning and sneak away before 
she saw him again . . . before she could again succumb to that 
devilish charm of him which had made her temporarily forget 
those things. 

The rain was still coming down outside but more gently. The 
boughs of the old fir tapped against the window. She had always 
liked the sound and scent and freshness of rain and fir trees in the 
dark. And life had suddenly become romantic again. The 
possibilities . . . not the probabilities . . . they were stodgy . . . 
enthralled her. Was it only this morning she had been so bored 
with existence? Of course she would marry Harvey . . . there was 
no getting out of that. . . but there were still lovely things in the 
world. Flying! She would fly. Harvey shouldn't stop her. What 
adventures Dick had had in Merry Jack ... if one could believe 
him! And in Peru . . . 

Susette sat up in bed and shook her small white fist at the 
darkness. She had just remembered what had happened to her 
sensations when her fingers had chanced to touch Dick's as he 
gave her the second cup of tea. 

"I won't fall in love with him ... I won't ... I won't!" 
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She was aghast. When she put her danger into words it 
terrified her. There was nothing for it but an early morning flitting, 
back to safety and sanity and . . . and . . . Harvey. 


When Susette awoke in the morning she knew something she 
had not known when she went to sleep. She had only been afraid 
of knowing it. She got out of bed very softly and tiptoed to the 
window. The sun was not yet visible but the whole morning sky 
behind the eastern hill of pines was rose-hued, with gossamer 
clouds of pale gold strewn over it. Little shivers were running over 
the silver-green lake. The distances were hung with pale blue 
mists. Susette knew she must drive instantly away through those 
lovely morning mists or she was a lost woman. 

Swiftly and noiselessly she dressed. Slowly and noiselessly she 
crept down the stairs, opened the front door and stepped out. She 
looked about her and caught her breath with delight. The sun was 
up now and a new lovely world, with its face washed, was blinking 
its innocent baby eyes at it. She had forgotten what Peggy's Point 
was like at dawn. And she hadn't seen all the dear spots she had 
loved. Wasn't there time at least for a sneak down to the lake? 

Dick wouldn't be up for an hour yet. 

She would take a stolen run through this golden world. She 
would slip down to the lake on the old brick pathway with the wind 
as a gallant companion. The grasses would bathe her feet in green 
coolness and the water would sing to her . . . just once before she 
went back to Harvey. 

When she was almost at the lake a suspicious fragrance met 
her nostrils. Before she realized the truth she had broken through 
the trees to the shore and saw Dick sguatted by a fire of driftwood 
on the rocks, broiling bacon, with a coffee pot beside him. On 
another rock an oilcloth tablecloth was spread and . . . what was 
on it? Wild strawberries! Wild strawberries on a green leaf! How 
long was it since she had eaten wild strawberries of any kind, 
much less the kind that grew at Peggy's Point? 

Dick waved a fork with a piece of bacon on it at her. "Good 
girl! I was just going to call you. We've got to start soon to be in 
Toronto in time. Besides, I didn't want you to miss such a chance 
to bathe your soul in dawn. Look what I have for you ... I found a 
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plot of them over in the pasture field. Such amazing luck! But then 
Peggy's Point has always been noted for its gobs of good luck. 
Besides . . . see ... a bunch of the little red wild columbines you 
used to love. Pick out a soft spot on that rock and sit down." 

Susette did as she was bid. She felt a little dazed. Dick poured 
her coffee for her and fed her bacon and wild strawberries. 

Neither of them said much. There were zones of beautiful colour 
on the lake, with little pools of pellucid shadow here and there. 
Great white cloud-mountains with amber valleys rose up in the 
sky. Presently, she supposed, Dick would be flying across them in 
Merry Jack. The idea drove her to the banality of offering Dick a 
penny for his thoughts. 

"I was wondering what would happen if I suddenly called you 
'darling'," he said solemnly. 

"I should go away of course," said Susette. "I'm going anyway. 
We can't sit here forever." 

"Why not?" said Dick. 

"That is a rhetorical question, I suppose, and not meant to be 
answered," said Susette getting up. 

Dick got up, too. 

"I'm going to answer it. We can't sit here forever, heavenly as 
it would be, because I've got to sail for South America the day 
after to-morrow. There isn't a great deal of time for us to fly to 
Toronto, get a special license, be married, and then fly to Montreal 
to catch the steamer. But Merry Jack is a good wee beast and I 
think we can do it." 

"You're quite mad," said Susette. 

"It's a poor family that can't afford one madman," retorted 
Dick. "I never was much of a guy for poetry but didn't somebody 
once write something like, 

'There is a pleasure sure in being mad 
That none but madmen know ?'" 

"I am going to the house to get my car and hurry back to 
Glenellyn," said Susette firmly. 
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"I know that's what you intend to do but it won't take long to 
change your mind." 

Susette looked about her a bit helplessly. Then she happened 
to look at Dick. The next moment she was caught tightly in his 
arms and was being kissed . . . one long, wild, rapturous, 
breathless kiss. 

"Sweetheart . . . joy . . . delight . . . wonder! Don't look so 
furious, calf of my heart. You must know that when you look at a 
man with eyes like that you are simply asking him to kiss you. You 
are mine, Susette. I've made you mine with that kiss. You can 
never belong to anyone else." 

Susette stood very still. She knew this was one of the rare, 
splendid moments of life. She knew she would never marry 
Harvey. 

"We'll be on our way to Toronto in fifteen minutes," Dick was 
saying. "It'll take me that time to put away Mrs. Roddy's frying 
pan and lock your car into Roddy's barn. We can leave it there 
until we come back from Peru in about three years' time. The 
telephone will do the rest." 


Susette went back to her room for her watch which she had 
left under her pillow. She supposed she was bewitched . . . literally 
bewitched. Nothing else could account for it. If she could only 
forget about the kitten! 

When she got back to the lake she could not see Dick 
anywhere at first. Then she saw him standing a little way off in the 
shadow of some firs. His back was towards her and a red sguirrel 
was perched on his shoulder. He was feeding it something and the 
sguirrel was talking to him. 

Susette stood very still. She knew another thing now. And she 
would have run if Dick had not wheeled around at that moment. 
The sguirrel made a wild leap to the trees and Dick came striding 
to her. 

"Did you see that little chap? They've always been fond of 
me . . . the folk of fur and feathers." 
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"You are not Dick," said Susette in a low tone, looking up at 

him. 

Dick stopped. "No," he said, "I'm not. I was wondering how I 
was going to tell you. But how did you find out?" 

"When I saw the sguirrel on your shoulder. Animals always 
hated Dick ... he was so cruel to them. No sguirrel would ever 
have climbed his shoulder. And may I ask who you really are?" 

"Having promised to marry me you have a right to the 
information," he said gravely. "I am Jerry Thornton ... a first 
cousin of Dick's through Aunt Marian but no earthly relation of 
yours. We lived out west but I was at Peggy's Point one summer 
when you weren't. I heard all about you from the rest of the gang. 
And remember you called me Dick first. I was afraid if I 
undeceived you you wouldn't stay long enough at Peggy's Point to 
let me make you love me. I thought I'd a better chance as Dick . . . 
even though you had such a grudge against him. We always looked 
alike . . . our mothers were twin sisters . . . but honest to goodness, 
Susette, we aren't alike under our skins. Besides . . . Dick is 
married." 

"He would be," said Susette. 

Jerry looked down at her a bit anxiously. "A little thing like a 
mistake in the man isn't going to make any difference, is it, 
Susette?" 

"I don't see why it should," said Susette. "But tell me two 
things. First, how did you know Dick once kissed me?" 

"As if any boy wouldn't kiss you if he ever got the chance," 
scoffed Jerry. 

"And how did you know I loved wild columbines?" 

"Everybody loves wild columbines," said Jerry. 
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"Night" (1935) 

A pale, enchanted moon is sinking low 

Behind the dunes that fringe the shadowy lea, 

And there is haunted starlight on the flow 
Of immemorial sea. 

I am alone and need no more pretend 

Laughter or smile to hide a hungry heart, 

I walk with solitude as with a friend 
Enfolded and apart. 

We tread an eerie road across the moor 

Where shadows weave upon their ghostly looms. 

And winds sing an old lyric that might lure 
Sad gueens from ancient tombs. 

I am a sister to the loveliness 

Of cool, far hill and long-remembered shore, 

Finding in it a sweet forgetfulness 
Of all that hurt before. 

The world of day, its bitterness and cark 

No longer have the power to make me weep. 

I welcome this communion of the dark 
As toilers welcome sleep. 


The Canadian Magazine, January 1935. 
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Here Comes the Bride (1936) 

The old church was never more dignified and gracious, inside 
or out. Clothed in the quiet serenity of old ivy, the gray-brown of 
its stones almost lustrous with the soft patina great age brings, it 
seemed charged with a special beneficence, a unique benediction, 
as though this particular wedding were somehow unusual. 

Inside, the guests awaited Mendelssohn's soft notes that would 
still all but the faintest of their susurrant murmurs. The two 
immediate families, their relatives, friends, acquaintances, stood 
now in small clusters or alone, the collective reverberance of their 
words rising and falling in soughing waves of sound. 

A bored reporter from the Evening Call is scribbling 
in notebook in back pew, writing last paragraphs from 
information received: 

St. Jude's Church, Allandale, was thronged with guests this 
afternoon for the marriage of Evelyn, older daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James March, of Merestead, to Dr. Darcy Phillips, professor 
of biology on the faculty of Radford University, and son of Mrs. F. 
W. Phillips and the late Frederick Phillips, of Allandale. White 
'mums and palms, with lighted candles on the altar, formed a 
charming background for the ceremony, which was performed by 
the Reverend Dr. Conrad Stephens, rector of St. Jude's. The 
beautiful bride, who was given away by her father, wore ivory 
satin, fashioned with a mid-Victorian line, and a halo of seed pearls 
held in place her wedding veil of rare old lace. She carried a 
cascade bouquet of lilies-of-the-valley and white orchids. 

Miss Marnie March was maid of honor for her sister, and the 
three bridesmaids. Miss Rhea Bailey, Miss Betty Hayes, and Miss 
Janet Small, wore period gowns of silver cloth and picture hats of 
periwinkle blue with bouquets of blue iris. Mr. Garth Benham was 
best man, and the ushers were etc., etc., etc. 


The reception afterwards was held at Merestead, the beautiful 
suburban home of Mr. and Mrs. March, where glowing roses made 
a colorful decoration for the attractive old rooms. The bride's table 


Holland’s: The Magazine of the South, March 1937. 
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was centered with the handsome wedding cake made by Mary 
Hamilton, who has been at Merestead thirty years as cook, nurse, 
and beloved member of the household. 

Mrs. March received her guests in a modish gown of gray with 
a slight train, smart hat of black straw, and corsage of deep purple 
Princess violets. Mrs. Frederick Phillips was in blue chiffon, 
matching hat, and corsage of yellow rosebuds. 

Later the bride and groom left to spend their honeymoon at 
the groom's camp, Juniper Island, in Muskoka. The bride's going- 
away ensemble etc., etc., etc. 

Among the guests present were Mrs. Helen Bailey, Miss Prue 
Davis, Mrs. Barbara Morse, Mr. Douglas March (great-uncle of the 
bride, a hearty octogenarian), Mrs. Ramsay Southam, etc., etc., 
etc. 


Aunt Helen Bailey, sister of the bride's father and 
the mother of three unwedded and unbespoken 
daughters, among them one of the bridesmaids, 
thinking: 

So Amy has really got Evelyn off her hands at last. What a 
relief it must be to her! A girl like Evelyn . . . past her first 
youth . . . with one of those skins that age early . . . and that affair 
with Elmer Owen . . . it's really guite a triumph to get her married, 
even to a poor young doctor like Darcy Phillips. 

Amy was simply heartbroken when Evelyn's engagement to 
Elmer Owen was broken off. She tried to hide it, but everyone 
knew. Evelyn brazened it off very well. Of course she never cared a 
scrap for him. It was his money she was after. That girl hasn't a 
particle of heart . . . she couldn't love anyone. 

I wonder what really went wrong between her and Elmer. Of 
course his parents never approved of it, but at one time he seemed 
guite taken with her. Amy certainly thought they had him trussed 
and skewered. How she used to purr over it! Such a ring! It must 
almost have killed Evelyn to give it back. It will be a long time 
before Darcy Phillips will be able to give her a sguare emerald. 

It was really indelicate the way she snapped Darcy up the 
minute Elmer threw her over. But it's easy enough to get a man if 
you don't care what you do. My poor girls haven't the audacity 
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necessary for today. They're sweet and well-bred and womanly, 
but that doesn't count any longer. You must know how to stalk 
your man. 

Why don't they come? I've always thought St. Jude's had the 
hardest seats of any church in the world, and now I know it. Look 
at that mosquito on Morton Gray's fat jowl. Doesn't the man feel 
it? I wish I could give it a slap . . . my nerves are getting jumpy. 

What a lot of guests! Dr. Stephens will know for once what it's 
like to see the church filled . . . Prue Davis has a new dress and is 
trying to look as if it were an ordinary occurrence. Poor Prue! . . . 
Barbara Morse is making nasty remarks about everybody. I know 
by the look on her face. The ruling passion. She'd gossip at a 
funeral, so why not at a fashionable wedding where everybody 
knows the bride is taking the groom as a consolation prize, and he 
is taking her heaven knows why—probably because she just went 
after him. They have fought like cat and dog all their lives. Evelyn 
has an indomitable will under all that surface sugar. 

Is that really Jim's old Uncle Douglas there? Well, I suppose 
they can have all their country cousins, since the groom's only 
Darcy: but if it had been Elmer, I'll be bound they'd have been 
kept in the background. Uncle Douglas is evidently enjoying 
himself . . . and expecting to enjoy himself more. A wedding feast 
is a wedding feast, no matter how it comes about. . . What is Rose 
Osgood wearing? She must simply have put her hand in the family 
rag-bag and pulled out the first thing she grabbed. 

There goes Wagner at last, thank goodness. Here they come. 
Four ushers . . . four bridesmaids . . . two flower girls and a page. 
Humph! Well, I hope everything's paid for. Those white 'mums 
must have cost a small fortune. Where Jim finds the money! 

Evelyn's looking well, but she shouldn't have had her dress cut 
that way ... it gives her sway back away. Positively triumphant . . . 
no shrinking violet about her. I remember the day Amy gave the 
coming-out tea for her debutante daughter. And was she awkward! 
But, of course, seven seasons should give anyone poise. 


Darcy isn't much to look at . . . his face is too long . . . but poor 
Rhea looks quite as well as the other bridesmaids. That shade of 
blue is so trying . . . probably Evelyn selected it for that reason. 
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Marnie looks like a gypsy as usual. . . only gypsies aren't quite so 
plump, are they? Amy'll find it even harder to get her settled than 
Evelyn. 

"I will" . . . oh, my dear, you needn't shout it. Everybody knows 
you "will" only too willingly. Darcy was your last chance. Well, a 
professor's salary is better than an old maid's pension, no doubt. 
There, they're off to the vestry . . . "Mrs. Darcy Phillips" . . . you 
can see it sticking out all over her. I'm sure I hope she'll be happy, 
poor girl. But it doesn't seem to me that anyone can be very happy 
when she's simply marrying one man to save her face because 
another jilted her. 

Now for the reception . . . and the presents . . . and the usual 
silly remarks . . . and then the trip to Muskoka in Darcy's new 
flivver. Wonder if the reporter will mention that the car is a flivver. 
Some difference between that and Elmer's fifteen-thousand-dollar 
streamliner ... or even Jim's old limousine. But Evelyn will have to 
come down to a good many things. Jim always spoiled his family. 

Prue Davis , a bit passe and envious of all brides in 
generalthinking: 

It seems so funny to think Evelyn is marrying Darcy Phillips 
after all, when she's used him so abominably for years. He's only a 
poor young professor . . . but any port in a storm. She's twenty- 
five, and looks it. Darcy is nice and clever . . . there was a time 
when I might have caught him on the rebound . . . after one of the 
worst of their quarrels . . . but I always drop my bread butter side 
down. And of course the minute Evelyn crooked her fingers he 
came to heel. It's just a way she has of looking up under her 
eyelids . . . oh, well, some people have all the luck. 

I hope I won't get this dress spotted . . . heaven knows when 
I'll get another. There they come . . . Evelyn looks well . . . she 
always knew how to wear her clothes, I'll say that for her. But I 
never liked that ash-blonde hair. Heigh-ho! I found a gray hair 
today. Oh, things are so beastly cruel. Prue Davis, haven't you any 
pride? Throw your head back and look as if you were sitting on the 
top of the world. 

Thank heaven, that's over! I wish the reception were over, 
too . . . I'm beginning to hate going to such things. "What, Prue 
Davis still! "... "When are we going to attend your wedding?" . . . 
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Apart from remarks like that, nobody ever talks to me. My looks 
have gone, and it's no use having brains. When I say a clever thing 
to people, they look startled and uncomfortable. I should just like 
to be guiet for years and years . . . not have to go on pretending to 
be bright and happy and guite, quite satisfied. 

Evelyn's doing it well . . . you'd think to look at her there had 
never been anyone but Darcy Phillips in her life. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Thompson? Yes, wasn't it a lovely 
wedding? Such a charming bride! Oh, me! I'm not so easy to 
please as some girls are, you know. And independence is very 
sweet, Mrs. Thompson." 

Cousin Barbara Morse, to her friend: 

"It seems to me I've been here for hours . . . yes, I came early. 

I wanted to get an aisle seat. Besides, it's really fun looking at 
everybody as they come in. They will be late of course . . . none of 
Jim's family ever was on time. Everybody seems to have been 
invited . . . 

" Why doesn't Mattie Powell get those terrible moles removed? 
Electrolysis does it so nicely. How fat Mabel is getting! But / 
needn't talk. I never get weighed now. It simply won't do . . . I'm 
blue for a week afterwards. Jane Morris told me she took four 
inches off her hips, living on just buttermilk. I wonder . . . 

"Look at Carry Ware . . . that stringy old chiffon . . . And 
wouldn't you swear her hat was bought at the five-and-ten? You'd 
have thought she'd have got something new for a wedding at 
least. . . Even Min Carstairs has a new dress. I hear the Carstairs 
have come into some money. That rose and silver is far too young 
for her. 


Can you tell me how Sue MacKenzie contrives to look thirty- 
five when she's forty-seven? She must have had her face lifted. 
When she was married—it was a house wedding—her father made 
her go back upstairs after she had made her entrance, and wash 
the powder off her face. If he could see her now! He was such an 
odd man, my dear . . . the gueer things he would do when he got 
mad . . . said nothing, but burned rugs and sawed up chairs . . . 
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Prue Davis wears well, but she must be getting on. I always feel so 
sorry for the girls who are on the shelf at a time like this. 

"There's old Mary Hamilton in the back of the church ... of 
course, the eats are all in the hands of the caterers. Jim's family 
have always made an absurd fuss over Mary. Why, when Jim got 
his first car, nothing would do Mary but she must learn to drive it, 
too, and they actually let her! I'm told she's been fined for 
speeding times out of number. Oh, yes, Irish for a thousand 
years . . . devoted to the bride and all that. Look at her, staring at 
everybody . . . 

"If they don't come soon I'll be carried out screaming . . . it's 
ten minutes past the time now. I hope Darcy hasn't faded out of 
the picture like Elmer. Look at the Walter Starrocks! Will you ever 
forget the day they were married, and him standing there with his 
coat-tails all over cat hairs? Walter's getting pouches under his 
eyes . . . 

"At last! ... I don't care for those halo veils, but Evelyn always 
wanted the very latest fad. That shade certainly doesn't become 
Marnie. She's the plain sister ... so she'll make the best match, 
take my word for it. 

"Darcy looks as if he'd carried her off from a hundred rivals 
instead of being Hobson's choice . . . he's positively ugly, I think, 
except for his eyes . . . but I believe the women with ugly husbands 
have the best of it. They don't have to be everlastingly scheming 
how to hold them. 

"Well, it really went off very well. I'm glad, for Amy's sake. 
She's so fussy over small things. No doubt she's been praying for 
fine weather every night for a month." 

Uncle Douglas March, thinking: 

Lot of lean women here . . . skinny, very skinny. Never see 
anything of fine figures nowadays. That was back in the days when 
girls wore bangs and balloon sleeves . . . and were the same girls 
underneath. Old St. Jude's is dolled up all right. I must take in all 
the fixings to tell ma. Too bad she couldn't have come. 

Some difference between this and my father's wedding. His 
dad gave him a fourteen-year-old horse and a two-year-old colt, a 
set of harness, a bobsled, and some provisions. He paid twenty 
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dollars for his clothes and minister and license . . . bought some 
chairs, a table, a bed, and an old stove. Thrashed all day and was 
married in the evening. Her dad gave her twenty-five dollars and a 
cow. Well, well, what do we work and slave for if it isn't to give the 
tads something better than the old folks had? 

Here they come. Evelyn fills the eye all right. When she ain't in 
sight I never can believe she's really as pretty as I remember her. 
That's Jim's nose . . . she's a chip off the old block. Just as well . . . 
though Amy is a nice old puss . . . always liked her. Nice-looking 
boy Evelyn's got, too . . . not too handsome . . . sort of dependable 
looking. 

Some dress. Ma was married in nun's veiling. Does anybody 
ever wear nun's veiling now? Such a pretty name . . . and pretty 
stuff. Ah, it's times like this makes a body realize how long it is 
since he was young. My day's over . . . but I've had it. I've had it! 

If there ain't old Mollie Hamilton back there, grinning like the 
frisky old girl she always was! She was a russet-haired jade when 
Amy got her, and now she's gray as a badger. They don't hatch her 
breed of cats nowadays. 

Now for the spread. "Don't you eat things you can't digest, 
pa," ma told me. "You can digest anything if you have the courage 
to, ma," says I. A pretty wedding ... a pretty wedding! And a 
happy bride. I've lived long enough to know the real thing when I 
see it. They'll stay married. 

Cynical guest, thinking: 

H'mm . . . white 'mums and palms . . . they've done it very well 
. . . everybody here who should be ... no end of relations ... I 
hope the groom won't be kissed to death . . . even old Uncle 
Douglas from the farm . . . how they must have hated having him! 
Poor Prue Davis, smiling with her lips but not her eyes . . . hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick ... if she only knew how well off 
she is! Who in the world is smelling of mothballs this time of year? 

Here they come . . . Evelyn looks well . . . her profile and her 
eyelashes always carried her . . . and those clear-cut features wear 
well . . . "off with the old love and on with the new" . . . engaged to 
Elmer Owen two months ago and now marrying a man she's hated 
all her life. I suppose all this wedding was really planned out for 
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Elmer, even to the dress. Amy looks worried . . . Well, I had to see 
both my daughters marry the wrong man. 

Mamie's guite sparkling . . . she's got twice the pep Evelyn 
has, but nobody ever looks twice at her when Evelyn's around . . . 
maybe she'll have a chance, now that Evelyn's going. 


Jim is doing everything very correctly ... a well-trained 
husband ... he was crazy about me before he met Amy ... if I'd 
married him, he'd have been more successful . . . but would he 
have been so happy? I couldn't have made him believe himself a 
wonder, as Amy has done. 

I'm sure Dr. Stephens is sorry he can't spin the ceremony out 
as he does his sermons ... he has perfected the art of preaching 
for fifty minutes and saying nothing. That stately old dowager in 
blue chiffon, with the pearls, must be Darcy's mother. She has 
devoted her life to him, they say . . . and now she's got to hand him 
over to a chit of a girl. How she must hate Evelyn! Osier was right 
when he said everybody should be chloroformed at forty . . . 
women anyhow. What a sight Rhea Bailey is . . . those big, gaunt 
girls should never wear flimsy dresses . . . 

"For better, for worse" . . . that sounds wonderful, but ... is 
there really such a thing as love in the world? I used to believe it. 
Before I married Ramsay I used to lie awake nights and think 
about him. Well, I did it after we were married, too, but not for the 
same reason. I wonder how his new marriage is turning out. 

Well, it's over ... I give them three years before the divorce. 

Mother of bride, thinking, rather disconnectedly: 

I won't cry . . . I've always said I wouldn't cry when my girls 
got married . . . but what are we going to do without darling 
Evelyn? Thank goodness, Jim hasn't got in the wrong place . . . 

Evie does look rather pale ... I told her she should make up a 
little. I remember I was a dreadful brick red while I was being 
married ... of course, a bride who made up in those days would 
have been beyond the pale . . . Marnie looks very well . . . 
happiness becomes the child . . . 
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How wonderfully everything has turned out! I never liked 
Evie's engagement to Elmer . . . though he is such a dear boy ... I 
always felt her heart wasn't in it . . . but Marnie loves him . . . it's 
too bad he couldn't have been here . . . but, of course, it would 
have looked queer . . . people wouldn't have understood ... it 
would never do to announce the engagement yet. . . 


I always loved Darcy ... he isn't rich . . . but they won't be any 
poorer than Jim and I were when we started out... It seems like 
yesterday that we had Evie's coming-out tea . . . how sweet she 
was . . . just shy enough to seem really like a bud. 

Patricia Miller and that artist son of hers are here after all . . . 

I do hope he won't be annoyed because we didn't hang the picture 
he sent. . . but we really couldn't tell which was right side up. 

I hope the reception will go off nicely ... I hope they won't 
notice the worn place in the hall carpet ... I hope the bills won't 
be too terrible. I didn't want all those roses in the reception 
room . . . but Jim was so determined his daughter should have a 
nice wedding. Dear Jim, he's always worshiped his girls . . . we've 
been very happy, he and I, though we've had our ups and 
downs . . . he's pronouncing them man and wife ... I won't cry . . . 
I won't. . . 

Mother of the groom, calmly reflecting: 

My darling boy! How well he looks! I don't know if she's just 
the one I'd have chosen for him . . . but if he's happy! If his dear 
father could have lived to see this day! I'm glad I decided on that 
black-walnut dining-room furniture in the Dutch design for my 
present... I had only one bridesmaid when I was married . . . she 
wore a picture hat of white lace and tulle with a drooping brim . . . 
Darcy is kissing his wife . . . she has a sweet face . . . she does love 
him What would the world be without youth? 

Father of the bride, thinking: 

My little girl looks very beautiful. A trifle pale . . . but I never 
like a made-up bride. Thank heaven decent skirts are in again. It 
doesn't seem long since Amy and I were standing like that. Evie 
isn't so pretty a bride as her mother was, after all. That dress 
becomes Amy . . . she looks as young as any of them ... a 
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wonderful woman. I suppose we'll soon have to face the loss of 
Marnie too. Well, well, mother and I were alone once, and I guess 
we can stand being alone again. 

The best man, thinking: 

You'll never see me in a scrape like this . . . though that little 
bridesmaid is cute . . . slant eyes like a fairy's . . . twinkling like a 
little dark star . . . but he travels the fastest who travels alone. 
Bride looks a bit icy . . . rather like a cool white nun. Wonder why 
Darcy's so goofy about her. The gods grant my shoes don't creak 
going down the aisle, like Hal Crowder's did . . . and that I won't 
drop the wedding ring, like Joe Raynor ... it rolled to the feet of 
the very girl the groom had jilted. They've done the decorations 
rather well. 

It's over . . . Darcy's sewed up . . . poor Darcy! 

Maid of honor, thinking: 

How lonesome it's going to be without darling Evie . . . she's 
always been so sweet to me. But I'll have Elmer. I can't 
understand how Evie could ever have preferred Darcy to him, but 
am I thankful she did! Darcy's a good egg . . . though I never could 
bear the way he laughs. He sounds so sneery, though he doesn't 
mean to. 


Oh, it's dreadful . . . and wonderful . . . and heavenly to love 
anyone as I love Elmer! We Marches care so horribly when we do 
care. Those awful weeks when I thought he was going to marry 
Evie! To think I ever called him a magazine-ad man! Oh, I hope I 
won't get any fatter . . . I'll take nothing but orange juice for 
breakfast after this. That must make some difference. 

What a bombshell it would be if Elmer and I were getting 
married today, too, as he wanted. But I had to get my breath after 
finding myself engaged to him . . . we won't have a fuss like this 
anyway . . . Oh, how frightfully solemn the service is . . . "until 
death you do part" . . . Does that make me thrill! Oh, Elmer! 

The groom, thinking: 

Will she really come, after the beastly way I've treated her? 
Jealous young idiot! I suppose Mollie's somewhere back there . . . 
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God bless her . . . she's coming! And I have to stand here like a 
stick instead of rushing to meet her and crushing her in my 
arms! . . . How beautiful she is! . . . God help me to make her 
happy . . . make me worthy of her ... "I will" . . . it's over . . . she's 
my wife . . . my wife! . . . 

The bride, thinking: 

Is this just some wonderful dream . . . will I wake up presently 
and find I've got to marry Elmer? Oh, if anything were to happen 
yet to prevent it . . . the minister dropping dead ... To think he 
always loved me when I thought he hated me . . . Oh, just suppose 
Mollie hadn't caught him! 

Marnie looks so sweet. I hope she'll be almost as happy a bride 
as I am . . . she couldn't be guite so happy, of course . . . nobody 
could. 

How beautifully solemn this is . . . Oh, his voice saying "I 
will" . . . "I will" . . . There, I hope everybody heard me ... no 
bride in the world ever said it more gladly ... I am his wife! 

Reverend Conrad Stephens, thinking: 

I have a feeling these two people I have just married are 
perfectly happy. What a pity one has this feeling so seldom. 

Mary Hamilton, age fifty-five, to her crony Nora 
Connor: 

"Sure and one advantage av the back sate is ye can be seeing 
iverybody and everything without getting a crick in yer neck. Evie, 
bless her heart, did be wanting me to sit up in front wid the rist av 
the guests, but I know me place better than that. 

"It's the proud and happy woman I am this blissed day, Nora 
Connor. I've been seeing a miracle happen . . . siveral av thim, in 
fact. Like everything else they do be going by threes. It's little I 
was ixpecting innything like this two months ago, wid me pet 
going to marry the wrong wan and Marnie breaking her liddle 
heart and everything so crisscross I did think the Good Man Above 
couldn't be straightening it out Himsilf. 

"There niver was innyone but Evie for Darcy and niver innyone 
but Darcy for Evie, and don't iver be letting innyone tell ye 
different, Nora Connor. Oh, yes, I know they did be fighting all 
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their lives. That's some folks' way o' courting. They wouldn't be 
fighting if they didn't be caring. 

"They did begin it the first day they iver saw each other, whin 
he was tin and she was siven, and she flung a big gob av mud at 
him bekase he was taken up wid a liddle cousin av his that mad 
eyes at him. Thin he turned the hose on her. Oh, oh, the tithery-i 
we did be having! 

"And ivery summer the same, whin we wint to the lake. The 
way they did be fighting was a family joke, wid him spiling her 
hand pies . . . just bekase he did be thinking she was more 
int'risted in thim than in him . . . and her knocking over his sand 
castles for the same reason . . . though she didn't know it hersilf. 

"And no better whin they did be growing up . . . worse if 
innything, wid her mocking and twitting him, and him sneering at 
her . . . both av thim going white wid jealousy whiniver ayther av 
thim looked at innybody ilse. The tantrums they'd be taking whin 
they would not spake to one another for wakes! Iverbody thought 
they hated each other . . . iverbody but ould Mollie Hamilton, 
cooking in the kitchen and fading thim up whin they crept in for a 
snack in the odd times when they was on fair terms. 


Didn't I be seeing how it was? . . . Him crazy mad about her 
and thinking she had no use for him, and her up to her pretty eyes 
in love wid him and thinking she was the last girl he'd iver look at. 
But thinks I, 'They're young, and it'll all come right in the ind,' and 
in the manetime better a clane fight than the moonlighting and 
flirting and petting that wint on wid the rist av the summer fry. 
Sure and I used to laugh at the spitting and snarling av thim so 
much I didn't be nading a dose av midicine once a year. 

"But in the ind, Nora darling, it didn't be inny laughing matter; 
for they did have a tarrible guarrel, and Darcy wint off to college 
without making up. He niver come home for two years, and it's 
worried I was; for the time was passing, and him such a gr-r-rand 
young man wid thim smoky gray eyes av him. Evie hild her head 
high and pretinded she didn't care; but the years did be slipping, 
and her frinds marrying off, and the world getting big and lonely. 

"Thin last winter she ups and goes to the city for a visit, and 
comes home ingaged to Elmer Owen. Ye could av knocked me 
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down wid a feather, Nora Connor! For I did be knowing she didn't 
love him. 

" 'He's my choice, Mollie,' she says, grandlike. 'Oh, oh! If ye 
have to choose him, he's not the right man,' sez I. 'There's no 
ch'ice wid the right man,' sez I. 'Ye just belong J —like Darcy and 
yersilf, I'd av liked to add, but dassn't. 

"Av coorse iveryone begun saying she was taking Elmer 
bekase he was a millionaire, and talking av it as a wonderful match 
for her, till I could av died wid rage and spite. I was all built up to 
hate me fine Elmer whin he come in June. But I couldn't kape it up, 
for he was a rale nice liddle chap in spite av his money, and we all 
liked him, aven Evie. 


Marnie hild off a bit at first . . . ah, there's the gr-r-rand girl for 
ye, Nora Connor. Evie is be way av being me favorite, bekase I 
looked after her whin she was a baby and her mother so sick . . . 
sure and she's always seemed like me own. 

"But Mamie's a swate thing, and whin she took to moping, it 
worried me. She couldn't bear the talk av the widding . . . and me 
thinking it was bekase she felt so bad over Evie's going and maybe 
a bit sore at Elmer bekase he said, 'Hello, gypsy,' whin Evie 
introduced thim. 'Hello, magazine-ad man,' sez Marnie. It's the 
blind thing I was, Nora Connor, but whin ye look back on things ye 
can see thim as ye couldn' whin they was under yer nose. Though I 
couldn't put me finger on what was missing. 

"Innyway, iverything was smooth as crame on top, and they 
got all their plans made, and Elmer wint back to the city. And after 
he was gone, I wint into Mamie's room to swape, thinking she was 
out, and there she was sitting crying . . . crying so pretty ... no 
noise . . . only just the big tears rolling down her nice liddle brown 
chakes. 

"'Darlint, what do be wrong?' sez I. 'Oh, nothing much,' sez 
she, 'only I'm in love wid the man me sister's going to marry . . . 
and I'm to be her maid av honor . . . and I wish I was dead, Mollie 
dear.' 

"Was I tuk aback, Nora Connor? I was. Nothing could I think 
av to say, only, stupidlike, 'There's a lot av min in the world, 
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darlint. Why be getting in such a pother over one?' 'Bekase he's 
the only one for me/ sez me poor Marnie. 'But ye nadn't worry, 
Mollie. Evelyn isn't going to know this. Oh, oh, Mollie,' she sez, 
getting recklesslike, 'whin I saw him first I said "magazine-ad" 
man, and now I could kiss his shoes. But no one'll iver know it 
ixcipt you, Mollie, and if you iver tell. I'll slaughter you in cold 
blood.' 

"Tell, was it? If I could av done inny good by telling, I'd av told 
fast enough; but I couldn't, so I hild me tongue. And thin, on top av 
all that, as soon as the engagement was announced, comes me fine 
Darcy, raging mad but cold as ice. I did be hearing it all as they 
fought it out on the verandy. Short and swate it was. 


Are ye going to sell yersilf for money? I'll not belave it until I 
hear it from yer own lips,' sez he. 'I'm going to marry Elmer 
Owen,' sez Evie, 'and I love him.' 'Ye lie,' sez Darcy . . . Not over- 
polite, Nora Connor, was it now? . . . And Evie sez, icier than 
himself, and white wid rage, 'Get out av me sight, Darcy Phillips, 
and stay out av it!' 'I'll take ye at yer word,' sez Darcy. 'I'm going 
to New York tonight, and ye'll niver see me again, Evelyn March.' 

"Did ye iver be seeing the like? 

"Wid that he wint. And me poor pet comes inty me kitchen and 
looks at me, still holding her head high but wid a face like death. 
'He's gone, Mollie,' she sez, 'and he'll niver come back. And I wish 
I was dead.' 

" 'Do ye want him to come back?' sez I. 'No lies now, me pet. A 
lie do be a rifuge I'm not blaming inny woman for taking betimes, 
but this do be too sarious for it. Iverything's snarled up, and I'm 
going to straighten it out wid a jerk, but I'm wanting to know 
where I stand first.' 

" 'I do want him back . . . and he's the only one I've iver loved 
or iver will love . . . There's the truth for you at last. But it's too 
late. His train laves in fifteen minutes. I wudn't give in . . . me 
pride wouldn't let me . . . and he's gone . . . he's gone!' 


I'd picked that day to clane me oil stove, and was by way av 
being a sight, Nora Connor; but I had no time to change inty me 
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latest from Paris. Out I wint to the garage . . . inty the liddle 
runabout I hops. 

"I tuk a pace off the garage door as I backed out, and just 
shaved the lily pond; but me only worry was could I be getting to 
the station afore that train wint. Niver could I do it be the 
highway, but there did be a witch's road I knew av. 

"Down the highway I wint at the rate av no man's business, 
thanking hiven there was no speed cops in sight. . . niver before 
did I have the satisfaction av hitting it up to sivinty. Just afore I 
reached me side cut I did be seeing a black cat looking as if he 
intinded to cross the road, and me heart stood still. But luck was 
wid me, for he changed his mind and I slewed round into me cut. 

" 'Twas by way av being a gr-r-and ride, Nora Connor. Niver 
will I be knowing the like agin, I'm thinking. I skimmed over a 
plowed field and tore through a brook and up a muddy lane and 
through the back yard av the Wilson farmhouse. 

"I'm swearing I motored slap inty a cow, though where she 
wint whin I struck her I'll niver be telling ye. I slipped through the 
haystacks, and I wint right over an acre av sparrowgrass wid no 
bumps to spake av . . . and thin up looms a spruce hedge and a 
wire fence beyant it. 

"I mint to stop and run for it. . . the station was just on the 
other side . . . but I was a bit ixcited like, and did be putting me 
foot in the accelerator instid av the brake. I wint slap through the 
hedge and the fince and bang inty the ind av the station. But the 
hedge and the fince had slowed me up a bit and no rale harm was 
done the station. 

"Darcy was just stepping on the train. I grabbed him by the 
arm and I sez, 'Darcy Phillips, Evelyn do be breaking her liddle 
heart for ye and ye get straight back to her . . . and if I iver hear of 
inny more jawing and fighting betwane ye, I'll give ye both a good 
spanking, for it's clane tired I am av all yer nonsense and 
misunderstanding. It's time ye both grew up. Now, not one yap out 
av ye,' sez I, 'but do as ye're told.' 

"Well, ye can be seeing for yirsilf what come av it. The 
insurance company was rale rasonable . . . but ye haven't heard 
the whole wonder. Whin Evie told Elmer she couldn't iver be 
marrying him bekase she was going to marry Darcy, he tuk it rale 
cool and just said, 'He's the brother-in-law I'd have picked.' 
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She didn't know what he was maning. But he turned up the 
nixt wake wid his fine blue car and its shining wire wheels; and 
I've been hearing that the moment he did be seeing Marnie first, 
whin he come to plan the widding wid Evie, he knew he'd made a 
mistake, but he was too much av a gintleman to let on. He'd have 
gone through wid it widout moving a single hair if he'd had to. 

"Here they come . . . sure and me pet lights up the church . . . 
so just be shutting up yer yap, Nora Connor, till they're married 
safe . . . 

"That do be a load lifted from me mind. Do ye be coming home 
wid me, Nora Connor, and having a cup av tay in me kitchen, and 
I'll see ye get a sight av the prisints. Did ye iver see a prettier 
bride? It's mesilf that's knowing there niver was a happier one. 
Poor, is it? Have sinse, Nora Connor. I'm telling ye they're rich 
beyant the drames av avarice." 
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Brother Beware (1936) 

There had been no change in the Randebush household at 
Upper Bartibog for fifteen years, ever since Nancy, beloved wife of 
Amos Randebush, had died. Amos, his brother Timothy, and 
Matilda Jollie just jogged along peacefully and contentedly. At 
least, Amos and Timothy were contented. If Matilda Jollie—who 
belied her name if ever a woman did—was not contented that was 
her own fault. She had a good place as housekeeper. Amos paid 
her fair wages and never growled when the biscuits were soggy or 
the roast was underdone. Sometimes when he looked at her, 
sitting at the head of his table, and contrasted her stringy, mouse- 
colored hair and pessimistic countenance with Nancy's glossy 
tresses and rosy face, he sighed. But he never said anything. 

Timothy was more philosophic. Matilda suited him very well. 
Nancy had been good-looking and a good housekeeper, but, blue 
cats, how she made you toe the mark in everything! You had to 
wear the soles off your boots scraping them before you came in. 
Even Amos had at times rebelled under her rule, though he 
remembered only her good gualities now. That was what women 
did to you, even after they were dead. Timothy thanked his stars 
that none of them had ever succeeded in bamboozling him. No, 
thank you! He had always hated them all in general and now he 
hated the Winkworth woman in particular. Dimples, by gad! Airs 
and graces, by jiminy! Taffy-colored hair and come-hither eyes! 
Blue cats! Could anyone have supposed Amos would be such a 
fool? Wasn't one lesson enough? Evidently not, when you had a 
spineless creature like Amos and a plotting, wheedling, designing, 
desperate hussy like the Winkworth woman to deal with. Hold your 
horses! Amos might be guite helpless before her fascinations but 
he had a brother to save him in spite of himself. 

Miss Alma Winkworth was boarding with the Knapps at Lower 
Bartibog. It was reported through the Knapps that she worked in 
Hillier's Beauty Shoppe in Boston, that she had had an operation 
and had to have a longer vacation than her usual two weeks before 
going back to work. Timothy hadn't a speck of faith in that 
operation. She wouldn't look so blooming if she had had an 
operation. It was merely a play for sympathy. She had just come to 
Bartibog to see if she couldn't get a man, and by golly, she was on 
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the point of succeeding. Would succeed if he, Timothy, didn't put a 
spoke in her wheel. And do it quick. 


They had seen her first in church, sitting in the Knapp pew in 
front of them, a smiling creature, looking, as far as hair and 
complexion went, like a remarkably good advertisement for the 
beauty shop. Amos had never been the same man since. The next 
evening he went down to the Knapps' on some trumped-up excuse 
and that was the creature's opportunity. Look what she had done 
to him already. For all it was harvest time, when men had to work 
and sleep, Amos mooned through the day and when night came 
shaved and dressed, touched up his mustache, got out his car and 
went to Lower Bartibog. 

Another bad sign was that Amos had suddenly become 
sensitive about his age. When, on his fiftieth birthday, Timothy 
congratulated him on attaining the half-century mark, Amos had 
peevishly remarked that he didn't feel a day over forty. The 
Winkworth woman had told the Knapps she was forty, no doubt to 
encourage Amos, for would any single woman admit to being forty 
if she had no nefarious purpose in it? 

It seemed to Timothy that nothing less than a miracle could 
prevent Amos from asking the Winkworth woman to marry him. He 
had not done it yet—Timothy was sure of that from Amos' 
continual air of nervousness and uncertainty. But very soon he 
would screw up his courage to the sticking point. He would have to 
do it before another ten days elapsed for then he had to leave for 
the National Exhibition in Toronto, in charge of the consignment of 
silver foxes the Fox Breeders' Association was sending there. He 
would be absent for two weeks and the Winkworth woman's 
vacation would be over before he returned. So Timothy felt quite 
sure Amos would propose to her before he went. 

No, by gad, he wouldn't! A lifelong, harmonious brotherhood 
was not going to be destroyed like this. Timothy had an inspiration 
from heaven. Jones Island! There was your answer to prayer! 


The details caused Timothy considerable anxiety. Time pressed 
and, rack his brains as he might, he could think of no way to lure 
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the Winkworth woman to Jones Island unbeknownst to anyone. But 
Providence opened a way. Mrs. Knapp came up to the Upper 
Bartibog store and dropped in to have a visit with Matilda Jollie. 
They sat on the back porch and rocked and gossiped until Timothy, 
lying on the kitchen sofa just inside the window, heard something 
that brought him to his feet in another flash of inspiration. Miss 
Winkworth, so Mrs. Knapp said, was going to Charlottetown to 
spend a day or two with a friend who lived there. She was going on 
the boat train. 

So this, Timothy reflected scornfully, was why Amos had 
seemed so dull and depressed all day. Blue cats! He must have it 
bad if the prospect of being parted from his ladylove for a couple 
of days had such an effect on him. Well, the hotter the fire the 
quicker it burned out. Amos would soon get over his infatuation 
and be thankful for his escape. 

Timothy lost no time. He felt sure Amos was going to take her 
to the train, but Amos' car was still visible down in the store yard. 
Timothy strode out to the barn and got out his own car. 

"Now, where's he going?" said Mrs. Knapp, as Timothy's car 
swung out of the yard. 

"Must be to the harbor after fish," said Matilda. "He'd have 
shaved and dressed if he was going visiting. Forty-five if he's a 
day, but vain as a peacock." 

"Well, he's a real good-looking man," said Mrs. Knapp. " 'Way 
ahead of Amos, if you ask me. Amos is what you might call 
insignificant." 

"D'ye think Amos and your boarder are going to make a match 
of it?" 


"I shouldn't wonder," said Mrs. Knapp cautiously. "He's 
certainly been very attentive. And I think she's pretty tired of 
struggling along by herself. But I can't be sure—she's one to keep 
her own counsel." 

The Winkworth woman was sitting on the Knapp veranda when 
Timothy drove up. She was dressed for traveling in a very natty 
suit and a smart, little hat with a green bow and she had her 
packaway at her feet. 
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"Evening, Miss Winkworth," said Timothy briskly. "Sorry my 
brother couldn't come—he's detained at the store by business— 
I've come to take you to the train." 

"That is lovely of you, Mr. Randebush." 


She certainly had a pleasant voice. And a very elegant figure. 
And a way of looking at you. All at once Timothy remembered that 
he hadn't shaved for three days and that bits of chaff were sticking 
to his sweater. 

"I guess we'd better hurry," he said grimly. "It's near train 
time." 

The Winkworth woman stepped into the car unsuspiciously. 
Timothy glowed. This was far easier than he had expected. But the 
crux would come when he turned off the Upper Bartibog road 
down the deep-rutted, grass-grown track that led to the bay shore. 
She would smell a rat there. She did. 

"This—this isn't the road to the station, is it?" she said, with a 
little note of wonder in her voice. 

"No, it isn't," said Timothy, more grimly than ever. "We aren't 
going to the station." 

"Mr. Randebush ..." 

The Winkworth woman found herself staring into very stern 
eyes. 

"You're not going to be hurt, miss. No harm of any kind is 
intended if you do just as you're told and keep guiet." 

The Winkworth woman, after one gasp, kept guiet. Probably 
she thought you had to humor madmen. 

"Get out," said Timothy when they reached the end of the 
road. "Then go right down the wharf and get into the boat that's 
tied there." 
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There was nobody in sight. The Winkworth woman walked 
down the wharf, Timothy following close behind, feeling splendidly 
bold and buccaneery. Blue cats! This was the way to manage them. 

When they were off and skimming merrily over the bay, she 
said gently, with a disarming little tremor in her voice, "Where— 
where are you taking me, Mr. Randebush?" 

No harm in telling her. 

"I'm taking you to Jones Island, miss. It's four miles across the 
bay. I'm going to leave you there for a few days and my reason is 
my own business. As I've said, you won't be hurt and you'll be 
quite comfortable. Mr. Wilson's summer house is on the island and 
I'm caretaker for him. The Wilsons went to Europe this summer 
instead of coming to Bartibog. There's plenty of canned stuff in the 
house and a good stove, and I reckon you can cook." 

She took it admirably—you had to hand it to her. Some women 
would have been in hysterics. She did not even ask him what his 
reason was. Likely she guessed, durn her. Sitting there as cool and 
composed as if being kidnaped was all in the day's work for her. 

"Don't you think somebody will raise a hue and cry when I'm 
found missing?" she asked after an interval. 


Who's to miss you?" he said. "Amos will think you got afraid of 
losing the train and took another chance." 

"Your brother wasn't taking me. I was going up with the 
fishman from the harbor," said the Winkworth woman gently. "But 
when I don't come back day after tomorrow won't Mrs. Knapp 
wonder?" 

"No. She'll think you've just been induced to stay longer in 
town. Besides, what if she does start wondering? She won't have 
any idea where you are. She'll think you've just gone back to 
Boston to get out of paying your board." 

The Winkworth woman said nothing in reply to this cruelty. 
She looked afar over the sunset harbor. She had a way of tilting 
her head. Little taffy-colored curls escaped from under the edges 
of the hat. Suddenly, she smiled. Timothy experienced a queer, 
tickly sensation in his spine. 
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"The wind is west tonight, isn't it?" she said dreamily. "And, 
oh, look, Mr. Randebush, there's the first star!" 

As if nobody had ever seen a star before! Of course she knew 
she was showing that pretty throat of hers off when she lifted her 
face to the sky. This kidnaping of women was a durned dangerous 
business. He didn't like that sensation in his spine. Maybe she 
didn't think he meant it about leaving her on Jones Island. She'd 
likely be good and mad when she found he did. Well, there was 
plenty of room there to be mad in. Four miles from anybody. 
Nothing but fishing boats ever went near Jones Island and they 
never landed. No light would show through the solid shutters and 
if anybody saw smoke coming from the chimney, they'd think it 
was only he, Timothy, airing the house. By golly, but it was a 
masterly trick, this! 

"Stars are quite common in Bartibog," he said shortly. 

The Winkworth woman spoke not again. She sat and looked at 
that confounded star until they were close to the boat pier on 
Jones Island. 

"Now, Miss," said Timothy briskly, "we're here." 

"Oh, Mr. Randebush, do you really mean that you're going to 
maroon me on this lonely place? Is there nothing I can say will 
make you change your mind?" 

"Miss," said Timothy sternly—all the more sternly because 
there was no doubt in the world that there was a fascination about 
her—"try molding granite if you want an easy job, but don't try to 
change a Randebush when he has once determined on a course of 
conduct." 

She stepped meekly out on the pier. Meekly she walked before 
him up the path. A very beguiling fragrance seemed to exhale from 
her, another advertisement for the beauty shop, no doubt. 

The Wilson house was built on the high, rocky point on the 
north of the little island. All the windows were shuttered with 
good, strong wooden shutters. Doors and shutters were securely 
locked and Timothy had all the keys. There was everything in the 
house one wanted for comfort—canned foods, coffee, tea, running 
water. 
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"You can be quite comfortable here. Miss. It's dark, of course, 
but there's plenty of lamps and coal oil. The bed in the north room 
upstairs is aired—I saw to that yesterday." 


Without another word, he went out and locked the door. As he 
did so he suddenly felt a twinge of compunction. It was too much 
like locking the door of a jail. 

"Don't get maudlin, Timothy Randebush," he told himself 
sternly. "Amos has got to be saved and this is the only way. You 
know she can't be let run loose. She'd signal some fishing boat 
quicker'n a wink. The boats always run close off Jones Island when 
they're coming in." 

Halfway across the bay he suddenly thought.... Blue cats! 
Were there any matches in the Wilson house? He had lighted a 
lamp when he went in, but when she had to refill it, it would go out 
and what then? 

To his wrath and amazement Timothy found himself unable to 
sleep. Well, you didn't kidnap a woman every night. No doubt it 
did something to your nervous system. If he could only stop 
wondering if she had any matches! Blue cats! If she hadn't, she 
couldn't light a fire to cook with! She'd starve to death. No, she 
wouldn't. The meat in the cans was already cooked. Even if it was 
cold, it would sustain life. Turn over and go to sleep, Timothy 
Randebush. 


Timothy turned over, but he did not go to sleep. 

The worst of it was he could not take her matches in the 
morning. The wheat had to be got in, and for him to start off on a 
cruise to Jones Island, which would take the best part of the 
forenoon, would be to arouse Amos' suspicion—or so thought 
Timothy's guilty conscience. The day seemed endless. When the 
last load was in, Timothy shaved and dressed in a hurry, and, not 
waiting for supper on the pretense of having to see a man at the 
harbor on business, got out his car and started for the shore, 
stopping at the store to get matches. 
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The evening had turned cold and foggy and a raw wind was 
blowing over the bay. Timothy was chilled to the bone when he 
landed on Jones Island. But when he unlocked the kitchen door, 
after a preliminary knock for manners' sake, a most delightful 
sight greeted his eyes, and a most delightful smell, his nostrils. A 
cheery fire was burning in the range, and Alma Winkworth, in a 
trailing, lacy blue dress, protected by a rose-colored apron, was 
frying codfish cakes on it. The whole kitchen was filled with their 
appetizing odor, blent with the aroma of coffee. A plate of golden- 
brown muffins was atop of the warming oven. 


She came forward to meet him eagerly, a warm, friendly smile 
on her face. Her cheeks were flushed from the heat of the stove, 
her rich hair curled in tendrils around her forehead, and her eyes 
shone. Timothy actually thought this and then was horribly 
ashamed of such a thought. Maudlin, that's what it was—worse 
than Amos. Blue cats, there was something the matter with the pit 
of his stomach! It had been the spine before, now it was the pit of 
his stomach. It must be the smell of that supper. He hadn't had a 
mouthful to eat since twelve o'clock. 

"Oh, Mr. Randebush, I'm so glad to see you," she was saying. 

"It occurred to me you mightn't have any matches, and I'd 
better bring you some," said Timothy gruffly. 

"Oh, wasn't that clever of you," she said gratefully. Timothy 
didn't see where he was so clever, but she contrived to make him 
feel like a Wonder Man. 

"And won't you sit down awhile, Mr. Randebush?" 

"No, thanks," Timothy was gruffer than ever. "I've got to get 
back and get my supper." 

"Oh, Mr. Randebush, won't you have a bite with me? There's 
plenty for two—and it's so lonely, eating alone." 

Timothy told himself that it was the smell of the coffee that 
was weakening him. He loved coffee. And the dishwater Matilda 
Jollie called coffee! He found that his hat was taken and he was 
being gently pushed into a chair. 
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"Just sit there until I lift my codfish cakes. I know better than 
to try to talk to a hungry man." 

Such codfish cakes—such muffins—such coffee! And such 
common sense! No bothering you with conversation. She just let 
you eat your fill in comfort. To be sure, that gueer sensation still 
persisted, even though his stomach was no longer empty. But what 
matter? The less attention you paid to your stomach the better. 

"It's really very nice to have a man in the house," said Alma 
Winkworth after Timothy's second cup of coffee. 

"I s'pose you find it rather lonesome," said Timothy gruffly. 
Then reproached himself for his gruffness. It was necessary of 
course, to save Amos from her, but one didn't need to be a clown. 
The Randebushes always had prided themselves on their good 
manners. But she wasn't going to get around him with her blarney 
and her lonesomeness. He had cut his eye teeth. 

"A little," she said wistfully. "You might sit awhile and talk to 
me, Mr. Randebush." 

"Can't do it. Miss. Thank you for the supper. I must be getting 
along." 


She was looking at him admiringly, with her hands clasped 
under her chin. It was years since a woman had looked admiringly 
at him. 

"I suppose you haven't an aspirin about you?" she was asking 
wistfully. "I'm afraid I have a headache coming on. I take one 
occasionally." 

Timothy had no aspirin. He thought about it all the way home 
and most of the night. Suppose she was there alone suffering? 
There was no help for it—he'd have to go next night again and take 
her some aspirin. 

He took the aspirin. He also took a bulging brown paper parcel 
containing pork chops and two pounds of butter wrapped in a 
rhubarb leaf. Matilda Jollie never knew what had become of it. 

He found Alma Winkworth sitting by a rock maple fire in the 
living-room. She wore a cherry-red velvet dress with little red 
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drops in her ears. Blue cats! What women could carry in 
packaways! 

She ran to meet him with lovely dimpled hands outstretched. 

"Oh, I've been waiting for you all the evening, Mr. Randebush, 
hoping you would come! And you've brought the aspirin! You are 
really so kind and thoughtful. You must sit down and talk to me a 
little while." 

Timothy, who had come to the conclusion that the feeling in 
the pit of his stomach was chronic, sat down slowly. 

"Amos worked his first wife to death," Timothy found himself 
saying, without the least idea why he said it. Then he was 
overcome with remorse. "No, he didn't. She worked herself to 
death. But he didn't prevent her." 

Again, remorse. Blue cats! What sort of a man was he, 
slandering his brother like this? 

"I don't suppose he could have prevented her." 

Alma Winkworth was laughing. Her laugh, like everything else 
about her, was pleasant. 

"You have such a knack of putting things, Mr. Randebush." 

The firelight sparkled and shimmered over her shining hair 
and her beautiful dress. Timothy could see her thus guite clearly 
all the way home. She had thanked him so appealingly for his visit 
and asked him if he couldn't come again. Well, he might—after a 
night or two. Of course, it was mighty lonely for her there, with not 
even a dog to talk to. Suppose he took her a dog? No, that would 
never do. A dog might attract attention by barking. But a cat, now? 
The very thing. She had mentioned that she was fond of cats—also 
that she had heard a rat. He'd take her a cat; he'd better take it 
the next evening. 

By four o'clock the next day Timothy was skimming across the 
bay. In the bow was a yowling, sguirming, shapeless thing— 
Matilda Jollie's cat tied up in a potato bag. Timothy suspected 
Matilda would raise Cain when she missed her pet, but after 
kidnaping women you grew callous in respect to cats. 

Alma insisted that Timothy have supper with her and she was 
delighted with the cat. While they sat and talked after supper, she 
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held the creature on her lap and caressed it. Timothy had a spasm 
of horror when he realized he was envying the cat. 


The next day Amos suddenly announced that he was starting 
for Toronto on Monday instead of Wednesday. There was some fox 
business to be attended to before the Exhibition came on. Timothy 
was relieved. Amos had not been a very cheerful housemate of late 
—worried because Alma Winkworth was lingering so long in 
Charlottetown, likely. 

Well, Amos would soon be gone, and he could let Alma out. 

The thought plunged him into gloom instead of exultation. It took 
him some little time to realize what had happened to him. He did 
not go near Jones Island that night or the next night—would not 
have gone for a million he told himself. But he had to go the third 
night for Amos was safely on his way to Toronto and there was no 
longer the slightest need for keeping Alma Winkworth mewed up. 

"I thought you were never coming back. I've missed you so," 
she said with tender reproach. With one look of those soft, pansy- 
blue eyes Alma could say more than most women would utter in a 
year. Their sorcery had undone Timothy and he knew it at last. 

"I'm a wreck—shattered fore and aft," he thought dismally. He 
had really felt it ever since the moment she had looked at the star. 
It was kind of a relief to admit it. 

"Amos has gone to Toronto, and I've come to let you out," he 
said desperately. 


For a fleeting second it struck him that she didn't look 
overjoyed. Then she said slowly: 

"Would you mind telling me . . . now . . . why you brought me 
here in the first place?" 

"To keep Amos from proposing to you," Timothy blurted out. 
She might as well know the worst of him. 

"Your brother asked me to marry him the night before you 
kidnaped me," she was saying quietly. "I ... I said 'no.' I felt I 
didn't . . . couldn't. . . care enough for him. I ... I couldn't marry 
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anybody unless I loved him ... I really couldn't. . . much as I'd 
like to have a home of my own." 

She had said it—but it didn't make sense. Timothy stared 
blankly at her. She smiled mischievously at him. 

"Of course, it would have been very nice to have been related 
to you, dear Mr. Randebush." 

There was something ... in the way she spoke . . . the way she 
looked. Blue cats! Did she . . . could she . . . suppose she . . . ? 

Timothy cleared his throat. 

"Miss Winkworth . . . Alma ... I was never one to beat around 
the bush. Will you marry me? I ... I admire stars, too. I've got a 
good house on my farm ... if it's fixed up a bit and a veranda built 
on. ... I'd like to take care of you . . . ." 

Alma Winkworth smiled again—with a little relief in the smile. 
No more insolent and absurd customers for renewed beauty—no 
more lean vacations in cheap boarding houses! And the handsome 
man she had admired so much the first time she saw him in 
Bartibog church. 

She came close to him. Timothy Randebush, tingling with the 
first thrills of love, found himself clasping her in his arms. 

An hour ... or a century . . . later Timothy, carrying the cat 
and the packaway, turned down the hall to the side door. 

"We'll go out this way, darling. It's easier walking for you 
down to the beach than from the other doors." 

He set down the packaway and the cat, selected a key and 
tried it. It would not turn. He tried the knob. The door opened 
easily. 

"Blue cats! This door is unlocked," he exclaimed. 

"It has been unlocked ever since I came here," said Alma 
Winkworth demurely. 
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"I Wish You" (1936) 

Friend o' mine, in the year oncoming 
I wish you a little time for play. 

And an hour to dream in the eerie gloaming 
After the clamorous day. 

(And the moon like a pearl from an Indian shore 
To hang for a lantern above your door.) 

A little house with friendly rafters 
And someone in it to need you there, 

Wine of romance and wholesome laughters 
With a comrade or two to share. 

(And some secret spot of your very own 
Whenever you want to cry alone.) 

I wish you a garden on fire with roses. 
Columbines planted for your delight. 

Scent of mint in its shadowy closes, 

Clean gay winds at night. 

(Some nights for sleeping and some to ride 
With the broomstick witches far and wide.) 

A goodly crop of figs to gather, 

With a thistle or two to prick or sting. 

Since a harvesting too harmless is rather 
An unadventurous thing. 

(And now and then, spite of reason or rule, 

The chance to be a bit of a fool.) 

I wish you a thirst that can never be sated 
For all the loveliness earth can yield. 

Slim, cool birches whitely mated 
Dawn on an April field. 

(And never too big a bill to pay 

When the Fiddler finds he must up and away.) 


Good Housekeeping, January 1936 
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“The Sea at Four Winds" by Mike Overby 

( 2020 ) 


1: Leslie Moore 

"I'm going for a walk to the outside shore tonight," Anne told 
the canines Gog and Magog one October evening. There was no 
one else to tell. Anne had her little domain in the speckless order 
one would expect of anyone brought up by Marilla Cuthbert, and 
felt that she could gad shoreward with a clear conscience. Many 
and delightful had been her shore rambles, sometimes with the 
dogs, sometimes with Captain Jim, sometimes alone with her own 
thoughts and new, poignantly-sweet dreams that were beginning 
to span life with their rainbows. She loved the gentle, misty harbor 
shore and the silvery, wind-haunted sand shore, but best of all she 
loved the rock shore, with its cliffs and caves and piles of surf- 
worn boulders, and its coves where the pebbles glittered under the 
pools; and it was to this shore she hied herself tonight. 

There had been an autumn storm of wind and rain, lasting for 
three days. Thunderous had been the crash of billows on the rocks, 
wild the white spray and spume that blew over the bar, troubled 
and misty and tempest-torn the erstwhile blue peace of Four 
Winds Harbor. Now it was over, and the shore lay clean-washed 
after the storm; not a wind stirred, but there was still a fine surf 
on, dashing on sand and rock in a splendid white turmoil—the only 
restless thing in the great, pervading stillness and peace. 

"Oh, this is a moment worth living through weeks of storm and 
stress for," Anne exclaimed, delightedly sending her far gaze 
across the tossing waters from the top of the cliff where she stood. 
Presently she scrambled down the steep path to the little cove 
below, where she seemed shut in with rocks and sea and sky. 

"I'm going to dance and sing," she said. "There's no one here 
to see me—the seagulls won't carry tales of the matter. I may be as 
crazy as I like." 

She caught up her skirt and pirouetted along the hard strip of 
sand just out of reach of the waves that almost lapped her feet 
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with their spent foam. Whirling round and round, laughing like a 
child, she reached the little headland that ran out to the east of the 
cove; then she stopped suddenly, blushing crimson; she was not 
alone; there had been a witness to her dance and laughter. 

The girl of the golden hair and sea-blue eyes was sitting on a 
boulder of the headland, half-hidden by a jutting rock. She was 
looking straight at Anne with a strange expression—part wonder, 
part sympathy, part—could it be?—envy. She was bare-headed, 
and her splendid hair, more than ever like Browning's "gorgeous 
snake," was bound about her head with a crimson ribbon. She 
wore a dress of some dark material, very plainly made; but 
swathed about her waist, outlining its fine curves, was a vivid 
girdle of red silk. Her hands, clasped over her knee, were brown 
and somewhat work- hardened; but the skin of her throat and 
cheeks was as white as cream. A flying gleam of sunset broke 
through a low-lying western cloud and fell across her hair. For a 
moment she seemed the spirit of the sea personified—all its 
mystery, all its passion, all its elusive charm. 

"You—you must think me crazy," stammered Anne, trying to 
recover her self-possession. To be seen by this stately girl in such 
an abandon of childishness—she. Miss Published Author, with all 
the dignity of the literati to keep up—it was too bad! 

"No," said the girl, "I don't." 

She said nothing more; her voice was expressionless; her 
manner slightly repellent; but there was something in her eyes— 
eager yet shy, defiant yet pleading—which turned Anne from her 
purpose of walking away. Instead, she sat down on the boulder 
beside the girl. 

"Let's introduce ourselves," she said, with the smile that had 
never yet failed to win confidence and friendliness. "I am Anne 
Shirley—and I live in that little white house up the harbor shore." 

"Yes, I know," said the girl. "I am Leslie Moore—Mrs. Dick 
Moore," she added stiffly. 

Anne was silent for a moment from sheer amazement. It had 
not occurred to her that this girl was married—there seemed 
nothing of the wife about her. And that she should be the neighbor 
whom Anne had pictured as a commonplace Four Winds 
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housewife! Anne could not quickly adjust her mental focus to this 
astonishing change. 

"Then—then you live in that gray house up the brook/ 1 she 
stammered. 

"Yes. I should have gone over to call on you long ago," said the 
other. She did not offer any explanation or excuse for not having 
gone. 

"I wish you would come/ 1 said Anne, recovering herself 
somewhat. "We're such near neighbors we ought to be friends. 
That is the sole fault of Four Winds—there aren't quite enough 
neighbors. Otherwise it is perfection." 

"You like it?" 

"Like it! I love it. It is the most beautiful place I ever saw." 

"I've never seen many places," said Leslie Moore, slowly, "but 
I've always thought it was very lovely here. I—I love it, too." 

She spoke, as she looked, shyly, yet eagerly. Anne had an odd 
impression that this strange girl—the word "girl" would persist— 
could say a good deal if she chose. 

"I often come to the shore," she added. 

"So do I," said Anne. "It's a wonder we haven't met here 
before." 

"Probably you come earlier in the evening than I do. It is 
generally late—almost dark—when I come. And I love to come just 
after a storm—like this. I don't like the sea so well when it's calm 
and quiet. I like the struggle—and the crash—and the noise." 

"I love it in all its moods," declared Anne. "The sea at Four 
Winds is to me what Lover's Lane was at home. Tonight it seemed 
so free—so untamed—something broke loose in me, too, out of 
sympathy. That was why I danced along the shore in that wild way. 
I didn't suppose anybody was looking, of course. If Miss Cornelia 
Bryant had seen me she would have foreboded a gloomy prospect 
for Canadian men far afield." 

"Ah, yes, shelter the men. You know Miss Cornelia?" said 
Leslie, laughing. She had an exquisite laugh; it bubbled up 
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suddenly and unexpectedly with something of the delicious quality 
of a baby's. Anne laughed, too. 

"Oh, yes. She has been down to my house of dreams several 
times." 

"Your house of dreams?" 

"Oh, that's a dear, foolish little name I have for my home. I just 
call it that for myself. It slipped out before I thought." 

"So Miss Russell's little white house is your house of dreams," 
said Leslie wonderingly. "/had a house of dreams once—but it was 
a palace," she added, with a laugh, the sweetness of which was 
marred by a little note of derision. 

"Oh, I once dreamed of a palace, too," said Anne. "I suppose all 
girls do. And then we settle down contentedly in eight-room 
houses that seem to fulfill all the desires of our hearts—because 
our princess is there. You should have had your palace really, 
though—you are so beautiful. You must let me say it—it has to be 
said—I'm nearly bursting with admiration. You are the loveliest 
thing I ever saw, Mrs. Moore." 

"If we are to be friends you must call me Leslie," said the other 
with an odd passion. 

"Of course I will. And my friends call me Anne." 

"I suppose I am beautiful," Leslie went on, looking stormily out 
to sea. "I hate my beauty. I wish I had always been as dull and 
plain as the dullest and plainest girl at the fishing village over 
there. Well, what do you think of Miss Cornelia?" 

The abrupt change of subject shut the door on any further 
confidences. 

"Miss Cornelia is a darling, isn't she?" said Anne. "I was invited 
to her house to a state tea last week. You've heard of groaning 
tables." 

"I seem to recall seeing the expression in the newspaper 
reports of weddings," said Leslie, smiling. 

"Well, Miss Cornelia's groaned—at least, it creaked— 
positively. You couldn't have believed she would have cooked so 
much for two ordinary people. She had every kind of pie you could 
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name, I think—except lemon pie. She said she had taken the prize 
for lemon pies at the Charlottetown Exhibition ten years ago and 
had never made any since for fear of losing her reputation for 
them." 

"Were you able to eat enough pie to please her?" 

"I wasn't, but it wasn't for lack of trying—I won't tell you how 
much. But the passion of my attempt seemed to warm her heart 
regardless. She said she never knew a man who didn't like pie 
better than his Bible, and that one should be sorry to love a woman 
whose pies were for her stomach and not the table. I said another 
woman would understand! Do you know, I love Miss Cornelia." 

"So do I," said Leslie. "She is the best friend I have in the 
world." 

Anne wondered secretly why, if this were so. Miss Cornelia 
had never mentioned Mrs. Dick Moore to her. Miss Cornelia had 
certainly talked freely about every other individual in or near Four 
Winds. 

"Isn't that beautiful?" said Leslie, after a brief silence, pointing 
to the exquisite effect of a shaft of light falling through a cleft in 
the rock behind them, across a dark green pool at its base. "If I 
had come here—and seen nothing but just that—I would go home 
satisfied." 

"The effects of light and shadow all along these shores are 
wonderful," agreed Anne. "My little sewing room looks out on the 
harbor, and I sit at its window and feast my eyes. The colors and 
shadows are never the same two minutes together." 

"And you are never lonely?" asked Leslie abruptly. "Never— 
when you are alone?" 

"No. I don't think I've ever been really lonely in my life," 
answered Anne. "Even when I'm alone I have real good company— 
dreams and imaginations and pretendings. I like to be alone now 
and then, just to think over things and taste them. But I love 
friendship—and nice, jolly little times with people. Oh, won't you 
come to see me—often? Please do. I believe," Anne added, 
laughing, "that you'd like me if you knew me." 

"I wonder if you would like me," said Leslie seriously. She was 
not fishing for a compliment. She looked out across the waves that 
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were beginning to be garlanded with blossoms of moonlit foam, 
and her eyes filled with shadows. 

"I'm sure I would," said Anne. "And please don't think I'm 
utterly irresponsible because you saw me dancing on the shore at 
sunset. No doubt I shall be dignified after a time. You see, I 
haven't lived alone very long. I feel like a girl, and sometimes like 
a child, yet." 

"I have been married twelve years," said Leslie. 

Here was another unbelievable thing. 

"Why, you can't be as old as I am!" exclaimed Anne. "You must 
have been a child when you were married." 

"I was sixteen," said Leslie, rising, and picking up the cap and 
jacket lying beside her. "I am twenty-eight now. Well, I must go 
back." 

"So must I. But I'm so glad we both came to the shore tonight 
and met each other." 

Leslie said nothing, and Anne was a little chilled. She had 
offered friendship frankly but it had not been accepted very 
graciously, if it had not been absolutely repelled. In silence they 
climbed the cliffs and walked across a pasture-field of which the 
feathery, bleached, wild grasses were like a carpet of creamy 
velvet in the moonlight. When they reached the shore lane Leslie 
turned. 

"I go this way, Miss Shirley. You will come over and see me 
some time, won't you?" 

Anne felt as if the invitation had been thrown at her. She got 
the impression that Leslie Moore gave it reluctantly. 

"I will come if you really want me to," she said a little coldly. 

"Oh, I do—I do," exclaimed Leslie, with an eagerness which 
seemed to burst forth and beat down some restraint that had been 
imposed on it. 

"Then I'll come. Good-night—Leslie." 

"Good-night, Miss Shirley." 
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Anne walked home in a brown study and poured out her tale to 
Gog and Magog. 

"She is certainly very different from the other women about 
here. You can't talk about eggs and butter to her. I don't believe 
her case is so ordinary. It is a thing quite apart from her beauty. I 
feel that she possesses a rich nature, into which a friend might 
enter as into a kingdom; but for some reason she bars every one 
out and shuts all her possibilities up in herself, so that they cannot 
develop and blossom. There, I've been struggling to define her to 
myself ever since I left her, and that is the nearest I can get to it." 

2: Dream Home 

Leslie came over to the house of dreams one frosty October 
night, when moonlit mists were hanging over the harbor and 
curling like silver ribbons along the seaward glens. She looked as 
if she repented coming when Anne answered her knock; but Anne 
pounced on her, and drew her in. 

"I'm so glad you picked tonight for a call," she said gaily. "I 
made up a lot of extra good fudge this afternoon and we want 
someone to help us eat it—before the fire—while we tell stories. 
Perhaps Captain Jim will drop in, too. This is his night." 

"No. Captain Jim is over home," said Leslie. "He—he made me 
come here," she added, half defiantly. 

"I'll say a thank-you to him for that when I see him," said Anne, 
pulling easy chairs before the fire. 

"Oh, I don't mean that I didn't want to come," protested Leslie, 
flushing a little. 

"I—I've been thinking of coming—but it isn't always easy for me to 
get away." 

"Of course it must be hard for you to leave Mr. Moore," said 
Anne, in a matter-of-fact tone. She had decided that it would be 
best to mention Dick Moore occasionally as an accepted fact, and 
not give undue morbidness to the subject by avoiding it. She was 
right, for Leslie's air of constraint suddenly vanished. Evidently 
she had been wondering how much Anne was concerned with the 
conditions of her life and was relieved that no explanations were 
needed. She allowed her cap and jacket to be taken, and sat down 
with a girlish snuggle in the big armchair by Magog. She was 
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dressed prettily and carefully, with the customary touch of color in 
the scarlet geranium at her white throat. Her beautiful hair 
gleamed like molten gold in the warm firelight. Her sea-blue eyes 
were full of soft laughter and allurement. For the moment, under 
the influence of the little house of dreams, she was a girl again—a 
girl forgetful of the past and its bitterness. The atmosphere of the 
woman that had sanctified the little house was all about her; the 
companionship of a healthy, happy, young woman of her own 
generation encircled her; she felt and yielded to the magic of her 
surroundings—Miss Cornelia and Captain Jim would scarcely have 
recognized her; Anne found it hard to believe that this was the 
cold, unresponsive woman she had met on the shore—this 
animated girl who talked and listened with the eagerness of a 
starved soul. And how hungrily Leslie's eyes looked at the 
bookcases between the windows! 

"My library isn't very extensive," said Anne, "but every book in 
it is a friend. I've picked my books up through the years, here and 
there, never buying one until I had first read it and knew that it 
belonged to the race of Joseph." 

Leslie laughed—beautiful laughter that seemed akin to all the 
mirth that had echoed through the little house in the vanished 
years. 

"I have a few books of father's—not many," she said. "I've read 
them until I know them almost by heart. I don't get many books. 
There's a circulating library at the Glen store—but I don't think the 
committee who pick the books for Mr. Parker know what books are 
of Joseph's race—or perhaps they don't care. It was so seldom I got 
one I really liked that I gave up getting any." 

"I hope you'll look on my bookshelves as your own," said Anne. 
"You are entirely and wholeheartedly welcome to the loan of any 
book on them." 

"You are setting a feast of fat things before me," said Leslie, 
joyously. Then, as the clock struck ten, she rose, half unwillingly. 

"I must go. I didn't realize it was so late. Captain Jim is always 
saying it doesn't take long to stay an hour. But I've stayed two— 
and oh, but I've enjoyed them," she added frankly. 

"Come often," said Anne. She had risen and stood in the 
firelight's glow. Leslie looked at her—youthful, hopeful, happy, 
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typifying all she had missed and must forever miss. The light went 
out of her face and eyes; the girl vanished; it was the sorrowful, 
cheated woman who answered the invitation almost coldly and got 
herself away with a pitiful haste. 

Anne watched her until she was lost in the shadows of the chill 
and misty night. Then she turned slowly back to the glow of her 
own radiant hearthstone. 

"Isn't she lovely? Her hair fascinates me. Miss Cornelia says it 
reaches to her feet. Ruby Cillis had beautiful hair—but Leslie's is 
alive—every thread of it is living gold, " thought Anne. 

3: A Living Book 

Captain Jim was more excited than ever when Anne Shirley 
told him of her plan. At last his cherished dream was to be realized 
and his "life-book" given to the world. He was also pleased that the 
story of lost Margaret should be woven into it. 

"It will keep her name from being forgotten," she said 
wistfully. 

"That's why I want it put in." 

"We'll collaborate," cried Anne delightedly. "You will give the 
soul and I the body. Oh, we'll write a famous book between us, 
Captain Jim. And we'll get right to work." 

"And to think my book is to be writ by the stranger who blew 
into town!" exclaimed Captain Jim. "Lady, I see now why I had to 
wait so long. It couldn't be writ till the right man come—and it was 
a woman all along. You belong here—you've got the soul of this old 
north shore in you—you're the only one who could write it." 

It was arranged that the tiny room off the living room at the 
lighthouse should be given over to Anne for a workshop. It was 
necessary that Captain Jim should be near her as she wrote, for 
consultation upon many matters of sea-faring and gulf lore of 
which Anne was guite ignorant. 

She began work on the book the very next morning, and flung 
herself into it heart and soul. As for Captain Jim, he was a happy 
man that summer. He looked upon the little room where Anne 
worked as a sacred shrine. Anne talked everything over with 
Captain Jim, but she would not let him see the manuscript. 
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"You must wait until it is published/ 1 she said. "Then you'll get 
it all at once in its best shape." 

She delved into the treasures of the life-book and used them 
freely. She dreamed and brooded over lost Margaret until she 
became a vivid reality to her and lived in her pages. As the book 
progressed it took possession of her and she worked at it with 
feverish eagerness. She let Leslie read the manuscript and 
criticize it; and the concluding chapter of the book, which the 
critics, later on, were pleased to call idyllic, was modelled upon a 
suggestion of Leslie's. 

Leslie fairly hugged herself with delight over the success of 
this partnership. 

"I knew when I read Averil’s Atonement that you was the very 
one for it," she told Anne. "Both humor and passion were in 
Perceval's disposition, and that, together with your art of 
expression, was just what was necessary for the writing of such a 
book. You predestined for the part." 

Anne Shirley wrote in the mornings. The afternoons were 
generally spent in some merry outing with Leslie. Captain Jim 
called Dick to smoke and chat freguently, in order to set her free. 
They went boating on the harbor and up the three pretty rivers 
that flowed into it; they had clambakes on the bar and mussel- 
bakes on the rocks; they picked strawberries on the sand-dunes; 
they went out cod-fishing with Captain Jim; they shot plover in the 
shore fields and wild ducks in the cove—whatever they fancied. In 
the evenings they rambled in the low-lying, daisied, shore fields 
under a golden moon, or they sat in the living room at the little 
house where often the coolness of the sea breeze justified a 
driftwood fire, and talked of the thousand and one things which 
happy, eager, clever young people can find to talk about. 

Leslie had been a changed creature since they had spent this 
time together. There was no trace of her old coldness and reserve, 
no shadow of her old bitterness. The girlhood of which she had 
been cheated seemed to come back to her with the ripeness of 
womanhood; she expanded like a flower of flame and perfume; no 
laugh was readier than hers, no wit guicker, in the twilight circles 
of that enchanted summer. When she could not be with Anne they 
both felt that some exquisite savor was lacking in their 
intercourse. Her beauty was illumined by the awakened soul 
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within, as some rosy lamp might shine through a flawless vase of 
alabaster. There were hours when Anne's eyes seemed to ache 
with the splendor of her. 

All in all, it was a never-to-be-forgotten summer—one of those 
summers which come seldom into any life, but leave a rich 
heritage of beautiful memories in their going—one of those 
summers which, in a fortunate combination of delightful weather, 
delightful friends and delightful doings, come as near to perfection 
as anything can come in this world. 

"Too good to last," Anne told herself with a little sigh, on the 
September day when a certain nip in the wind and a certain shade 
of intense blue on the gulf water said that autumn was hard by. 

That evening Anne Shirley told Jim and Leslie and Miss 
Cornelia Bryant that she had finished her book and that she must 
go to the city to see its publication through. 

"I have a good deal to do to it yet—revising and pruning and so 
forth," she said, "but in the main it's done. I wrote the last 
sentence this morning. If I can find a publisher for it it will 
probably be out next summer or fall." 

Anne had not much doubt that she would find a publisher. She 
knew that she had written a great book—a book that would score a 
wonderful success—a book that would live. She knew that it would 
bring her both fame and fortune; but when she had written the last 
line of it she had bowed her head on the manuscript and so sat for 
a long time. And her thoughts were not of the good work she had 
done. 


4: Lavender 

In the evening Anne went over to see Leslie, but found nobody. 
The house was locked and there was no light in any window. It 
looked like a home left soulless. Leslie did not run over on the 
following day—which Anne thought a bad sign. 

"I don't want to go to the cove—but I'll go over the channel, 
and roam about on the sand shore till you come back. The rock 
shore is too slippery and grim tonight," she said to Gog and 
Magog. 
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Alone on the sands of the bar Anne gave herself up to the eerie 
charm of the night. It was warm for September, and the late 
afternoon had been very foggy; but a full moon had in part 
lessened the fog and transformed the harbor and the gulf and the 
surrounding shores into a strange, fantastic, unreal world of pale 
silver mist, through which everything loomed phantom-like. 
Captain Josiah Crawford's black schooner sailing down the 
channel, laden with potatoes for Bluenose ports, was a spectral 
ship bound for a far uncharted land, ever receding, never to be 
reached. The calls of unseen gulls overhead were the cries of the 
souls of doomed seamen. The little curls of foam that blew across 
the sand were elfin things stealing up from the sea-caves. The big, 
round-shouldered sand-dunes were the sleeping giants of some old 
northern tale. The lights that glimmered palely across the harbor 
were the delusive beacons on some coast of fairyland. Anne 
pleased herself with a hundred fancies as she wandered through 
the mist. It was delightful—romantic—mysterious to be roaming 
here alone on this enchanted shore. 

But was she alone? Something loomed in the mist before her— 
took shape and form—suddenly moved towards her across the 
wave-rippled sand. 

"Leslie!" exclaimed Anne in amazement. "Whatever are you 
doing—here—tonight?" 

"If it comes to that, whatever are you doing here?" said Leslie, 
trying to laugh. The effort was a failure. She looked very pale and 
tired; but the love locks under her scarlet cap were curling about 
her face and eyes like little sparkling rings of gold. 

"Nothing in particular. I intended to stay at the light, but 
Captain Jim is away." 

"Well, /came here because I wanted to walk—and walk—and 
walk," said Leslie restlessly. "I couldn't on the rock shore—the tide 
was too high and the rocks prisoned me. I had to come here—or I 
should have gone mad, I think. I rowed myself over the channel in 
Captain Jim's flat. I've been here for an hour. Come—come—let us 
walk. I can't stand still. Oh, Anne!" 

"Leslie, dearest, what is the trouble?" asked Anne, though she 
knew too well already. 
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"I can't tell you—don't ask me. I wouldn't mind your knowing— 
I wish you did know—but I can't tell you—I can't tell anyone. I've 
been such a fool, Anne—and oh, it hurts so terribly to be a fool. 
There's nothing so painful in the world." 

She laughed bitterly. Anne slipped her arm around her. 

"Leslie, is it that you have learned to love me?" 

Leslie turned herself about passionately. 

"How did you know?" she cried. "Anne, how did you know? Oh, 
is it written in my face for everyone to see? Is it as plain as that?" 

"No, no. I—I can't tell you how I knew. It just came into my 
mind, somehow. Leslie, don't look at me like that!" 

"Do you despise me?" demanded Leslie in a fierce, low tone. 
"Do you think I'm wicked—unwomanly? Or do you think I'm just 
plain fool?" 

"I don't think you any of those things. Come, dear, let's just 
talk it over sensibly, as we might talk over any other of the great 
crises of life. You've been brooding over it and let yourself drift 
into a morbid view of it. You know you have a little tendency to do 
that about everything that goes wrong, and you promised me that 
you would fight against it." 

"But—oh, it's so—so shameful," murmured Leslie. "To love you 
—unsought—and when I'm not free to love anybody." 

"There's nothing shameful about it. But I'm very sorry that you 
have learned to care for me, because, as things are, it will only 
make you more unhappy." 

"I didn't learn to care," said Leslie, walking on and speaking 
passionately. "If it had been like that I could have prevented it. I 
never dreamed of such a thing until that day, a week ago, when 
you told me you had finished your book and must soon go away. 
Then—then I knew. I felt as if someone had struck me a terrible 
blow. I didn't say anything—I couldn't speak—but I don't know 
what I looked like. I'm so afraid my face betrayed me. Oh, I would 
die of shame." 

Anne was miserably silent, hampered by her deductions and 
uncharacteristic trepidation in the face of this dangerous 
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conversation. Leslie went on feverishly, as if she found relief in 
speech. 

"I was so happy all this summer, Anne—happier than I ever 
was in my life. I thought it was because everything had been made 
clear between you and me, and that it was our friendship which 
made life seem so beautiful and full once more. And it WAS, in part 
—but not all—oh, not nearly all. I know now why everything was so 
different. And now you must reject me—and Dick has been 
betrayed. How can I live, Anne? When I turned back into the house 
this morning without you the solitude struck me like a blow in the 
face." 


"It won't seem so hard by and by, dear," said Anne, who always 
felt the pain of her friends so keenly that she could not speak easy, 
fluent words of comforting. Besides, she remembered how well- 
meant speeches had hurt her in her own sorrow and was afraid. 

"Oh, it seems to me it will grow harder all the time," said 
Leslie miserably. "I've nothing to look forward to. Morning will 
come after morning—and you will not come to me—you must never 
come back. Oh, when I think that I should never see you again I 
feel as if a great brutal hand had twisted itself among my 
heartstrings, and was wrenching them. Once, long ago, I dreamed 
of love—and I thought it must be beautiful—and now—its like this. 
When you went away yesterday morning you were so cold and 
indifferent. You said 'Good-bye, Mrs. Moore' in the coldest tone in 
the world—as if we had not even been friends—as if I meant 
absolutely nothing to you. I know I don't—my feelings are not your 
fault—but you might have been a little kinder." 

"Oh, I wish the words could come," thought Anne. She was 
racked between her sympathy for Leslie and the necessity of 
avoiding anything that would betray the order of things. She knew 
why their relationship must cool—why it could not have the 
cordiality that their affection demanded—but she could not tell 
Leslie. 

"I couldn't help it, Anne—I couldn't help it," said poor Leslie. 

"I know that." 

"Do you blame me so very much?" 

"I don't blame you at all." 
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"And you won't—you won't tell?" 

"Leslie! Do you think I would do such a thing?" 

"Oh, I don't know—you and the whole world are such chums. I 
don't see how you could help telling everything." 

"Everything about my own concerns—yes. But not my friends' 
secrets." 

"I couldn't have them know. But I'm glad you know. I would 
feel guilty if there were anything I was ashamed to tell you. I hope 
Miss Cornelia won't find out. Sometimes I feel as if those terrible, 
kind brown eyes of hers read my very soul. Oh, I wish this mist 
would never lift—I wish I could just stay in it forever, hidden away 
from every living being. I don't see how I can go on with life. This 
summer has been so full. I never was lonely for a moment. Before 
you came my life was dominated by duties to my husband. Since 
you've come my complete bliss—when I had been with you—could 
only be followed by the horrible moment I had to leave you. You 
would walk away and I would walk away alone. And now! I just 
seem to be one great pain all over and everything hurts me. Oh, I 
suppose I must reconcile myself to being the odd one again. Yes, 
I've been a fool. Let's have done talking about my folly. You know 
me now, Anne—the worst of me—the barriers are all down. I'll 
never bore you with it again." 

"You are coming back with me," said Anne, who had no 
intention of leaving Leslie to wander alone ever again. "There's 
plenty of room in my boat for you." 

Even in the twilight Anne could see the sudden whiteness that 
swept over her beautiful face, blotting out the crimson of lip and 
cheeks. Leslie, one moment a fountain of bitter tears and what she 
knew to be nonsense, the next had become so impossibly quiet. 

She was so like that night they first met and yet permanently 
changed. A storm had been raging behind her eyes and the 
struggle and the crash of her soul against Anne's shores had yet to 
subside with its ebbing. The arm Anne clutched was cold. 

"I don't see how you could love me when I was such a fool," 
said Leslie, finally. 

"Well, I tried to stop," said Anne frankly, "not because I 
thought you what you call yourself, but because I felt sure there 
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was no chance for me with Dick Moore on the scene on top of . . . 
who we must be. But I couldn't—and I can't tell you, either, what 
it's meant to me these months spent between just us. I have had 
many dear and beloved friends—but there is a something in you, 
Leslie, that I never found in anyone else. You have more to offer 
me in that rich nature of yours, and I have more to give you than I 
had in my careless girlhood. Leslie, you are an adorable goose." 

Leslie laughed—then shivered. 

"I can never forget the night I met you here, Anne. Oh, I knew 
—I knew then—and I thought it so impossible." 

"But it wasn't, sweetheart. Oh, Leslie, this makes up for 
everything, doesn't it? Let's resolve to keep this day sacred to 
perfect beauty all our lives for the gift it has given us. Take off 
your tragic airs, my love, and fold them up and put them away in 
lavender. You'll never need them again. I am not a prophetess, but 
I shall venture on a prediction. The bitterness of life is over for 
you. After this you are going to have the joys and hopes—and I 
daresay the sorrows, too—of a happy woman." 

"It's the birthday of our happiness," said Leslie softly. "I've 
always loved this shore, and now it will be dearer than ever." Then 
a pause, a downcast glance, suggesting premature mourning. "But 
I'll have to ask you to wait a long time, Anne," said Leslie sadly. "It 
may be a long time before I convince Mr. Moore to grant a divorce. 
And even then there will be no diamond sunbursts and marble 
halls with another woman." 

Anne laughed. They clasped hands and smiled at each other 
through the tears that filled the gray eyes and the blue. 

"I don't want sunbursts and marble halls. I just want you. 
Sunbursts and marble halls may be all very well, but there is more 
'scope for imagination' without them. What's more valuable to the 
authoress? And as for the waiting, that doesn't matter. We'll just 
be happy, waiting and working for each other—and dreaming. Oh, 
dreams will be very sweet now." 

Leslie drew her close to her and kissed her. Then they walked 
home together in the dusk, crowned gueens in the bridal realm of 
love, along winding paths fringed with the sweetest flowers that 
ever bloomed, and over haunted meadows where winds of hope 
and memory blew. 
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5: The First And The Second 

Anne wakened on the morning of her wedding day to find the 
sunshine winking in at the window of the little porch gable and a 
September breeze frolicking with her curtains. 

"I'm so glad the sun will shine on me/' she thought happily. 

She recalled the first morning she had wakened in that little 
porch room, when the sunshine had crept in on her through the 
blossom-drift of the old Snow Queen. That had not been a happy 
wakening, for it brought with it the bitter disappointment of the 
preceding night. But since then the little room had been endeared 
and consecrated by years of happy childhood dreams and maiden 
visions. To it she had come back joyfully after all her absences. 
Many vigils of joy and some of sorrow had been kept there; and 
today she must leave it forever. Yet it was hers no more; fifteen- 
year-old Dora inherited it when she had gone. Nor did Anne wish it 
otherwise; the little room was sacred to youth and girlhood—this 
was but a stop on the road of womanhood, a respite with the kind 
Dora's permission, and yet it was more. It was the end of her 
solitude, or as much solitude as one such as Anne ever had; her 
chapter of wifehood began today. 

Green Gables was a busy and joyous house that forenoon. 
Diana arrived early, instructed not to inform Fred, with the Young 
Fred and Small Anne Cordelia to lend a hand. Davy and Dora, the 
Green Gables twins, whisked the babies off to the garden. 

"Don't let Small Anne Cordelia spoil her clothes," warned 
Diana anxiously. 

"You needn't be afraid to trust her with Dora," said Marilla. 
"That child is more sensible and careful than most of the mothers 
I've known. She's really a wonder in some ways. Not much like 
that other harum-scarum I brought up." 

Marilla smiled across her chicken salad at Anne. It might even 
be suspected that she liked the harum-scarum best after all. 

"Those twins are real nice children," said Mrs. Rachel, when 
she was sure they were out of earshot. "Dora is so womanly and 
helpful, and Davy is developing into a very smart boy. He isn't the 
holy terror for mischief he used to be." 
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"I never was so distracted in my life as I was the first six 
months he was here," acknowledged Marilla. "After that I suppose 
I got used to him. He's taken a great notion to farming lately, and 
wants me to let him try running the farm next year. I may, for Mr. 
Barry doesn't think he'll want to rent it much longer, and some 
new arrangement will have to be made." 

"Well, you certainly have a lovely day for your wedding, Anne," 
said Diana, as she slipped a voluminous apron over her silken 
array. "You couldn't have had a finer one if you'd ordered it from 
Eaton's." 

"Indeed, there's too much money going out of this Island to 
that same Eaton's," said Mrs. Lynde indignantly. She had strong 
views on the subject of octopus-like department stores, and never 
lost an opportunity of airing them. "And as for those catalogues of 
theirs, they're the Avonlea girls' Bible now, that's what. They pore 
over them on Sundays instead of studying the Holy Scriptures." 

"Well, they're splendid to amuse children with," said Diana. 
"Fred and Small Anne look at the pictures by the hour." 

"/amused ten children without the aid of Eaton's catalogue," 
said Mrs. Rachel severely. 

"Come, you two, don't guarrel over Eaton's catalogue," said 
Anne gaily. "This is my day of days, you know. I'm so happy I want 
every one else to be happy, too." 

"I'm sure I hope your happiness will last, child," sighed Mrs. 
Rachel. She did hope it truly, and believed it, but she was afraid it 
was in the nature of a challenge to Providence to flaunt your 
happiness too openly. Anne, for her own good, must be toned down 
a trifle. 

But it was a happy and beautiful bride who came down the old, 
homespun-carpeted stairs that September noon—the first bride of 
Green Gables, slender and shining-eyed, in the mist of her maiden 
veil, with her arms full of roses. Leslie awaited in the hall below, 
arrayed in her bridal white, her blonde locks frosted over with the 
film of her own veil. The second bride of Green Gables looked up 
with adoring eyes. She was hers at last, this evasive, long-sought 
Anne, won against the odds. It was to her she was coming in the 
sweet embrace of the bride. Was she worthy of her? Could she 
make her as happy as she hoped? If she failed her—if she could not 
measure up to her standard of a partner—then, as she held out her 
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hand, their eyes met and all doubt was swept away in a glad 
certainty. Wouldn't Captain Jim say the Creator probably knew 
how to run His universe quite as well as we do? They belonged to 
each other; and, no matter what life might hold for them, it could 
never alter that. Their happiness was in each other's keeping and 
both were unafraid. 

They were married in the sunshine of the old orchard, circled 
by the loving and kindly faces of Anne's long-familiar friends. Mrs. 
Wright married them, as one unorthodox turn deserved another, 
and the trusted Reverend Jonas Blake (with a wink to his beloved 
Phillipa's dalliances) made what Mrs. Rachel Lynde afterwards 
pronounced to be the "most beautiful wedding prayer" she had 
ever heard. Birds do not often sing in September, but one sang 
sweetly from some hidden bough while Anne and Leslie repeated 
their deathless vows. Anne heard it and thrilled to it; Leslie heard 
it, and wondered only that all the birds in the world had not burst 
into jubilant song; Paul heard it and later wrote a lyric about it 
which was one of the most admired in his first volume of verse; 
Charlotta the Fourth heard it and was blissfully sure it meant good 
luck for her adored Miss Shirley. The bird sang until the ceremony 
was ended and then it wound up with one mad little, glad little 
trill. Never had the old gray-green house among its enfolding 
orchards known a blither, merrier afternoon. All the old jests and 
quips that must have done duty at weddings since Eden were 
served up, and seemed as new and brilliant and mirth-provoking as 
if they had never been uttered before. Laughter and joy had their 
way; and when Anne and Leslie left to catch the Carmody train, 
with Paul as driver, the twins were ready with rice and old shoes, 
in the throwing of which Charlotta the Fourth and Gilbert bore a 
valiant part. Manila stood at the gate and watched the carriage 
out of sight down the long lane with its banks of goldenrod. Anne 
turned at its end to wave her good-bye, now the last. She was gone 
again—that house of dreams was her home and even an occasion 
as joyous as this was temporary; Manila's face looked very gray 
and old as she turned to the house which Anne had filled for 
fourteen years, and even in her absence, with light and life. 


Anne never tired of the loveliness of the view that broke upon 
them when they had driven over the hill behind the village. Her 
home could not yet be seen; but before her lay Four Winds Harbor 
like a great, shining mirror of rose and silver. Far down, she saw 
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its entrance between the bar of sand dunes on one side and a 
steep, high, grim, red sandstone cliff on the other. Beyond the bar 
the sea, calm and austere, dreamed in the afterlight. The little 
fishing village, nestled in the cove where the sand-dunes met the 
harbor shore, looked like a great opal in the haze. The sky over 
them was like a jewelled cup from which the dusk was pouring; the 
air was crisp with the compelling tang of the sea, and the whole 
landscape was infused with the subtleties of a sea evening. A few 
dim sails drifted along the darkening, fir-clad harbor shores. A bell 
was ringing from the tower of a little white church on the far side; 
mellowly and dreamily sweet, the chime floated across the water 
blent with the moan of the sea. The great revolving light on the 
cliff at the channel flashed warm and golden against the clear 
northern sky, a trembling, guivering star of good hope. Far out 
along the horizon was the crinkled gray ribbon of a passing 
steamer's smoke. 

"Oh, beautiful, beautiful," murmured Anne. "I shall love you 
forever, Leslie. Where is our house?" Then she added suddenly: 

"Oh, Leslie, I wish everybody could be as happy as we are." 

The night winds were beginning their wild dances beyond the 
bar and the fishing hamlet across the harbor was gemmed with 
lights as Anne and Leslie Shirley-Moore drove up the poplar lane. 
The door of the little house opened, and a warm glow of firelight 
flickered out into the dusk. Anne left the buggy with Leslie and led 
her into the garden, through the little gate between the ruddy- 
tipped firs, up the trim, red path to the sandstone step. 

"Welcome home," Leslie whispered on matching Anne's pace, 
and hand in hand they stepped over the threshold of their house of 
dreams. 
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Over 70 pieces by Lucy Maud Montgomery, 
published in magazines from 1899 to 1938. 

Collected here for the first time! 


Lucy Maud Montgomery (1874-1942) was a 
Canadian author best known for her series 
of books about Anne Shirley. She wrote far 
more, publishing more than 500 stories. 
Most of her output has appeared since in 
anthologies covering periods of her life, but 
they all have gaps. This volume is a step 
toward completing everyone’s collection of 
this favorite author. 

This book also includes the public domain 
versions of pieces later included in The 
Blythes are Quoted. 


Mike Overby is a proud plagiarist and public 
domain enthusiast who completely adores 
Montgomery's Anne series. This volume was 
a labor of love, and it includes a new 
plagiarism from him to mark the occasion. 




